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I 

SUMERIAN AND GEORGIAN : A STUDY IN 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 

By M. TSERETHELI 

{Continued from 1913, p. S21.) 

III. Pronouns 

Personal Pronouns . — Georgian (with Lazian, etc.) 
makes no distinction of genders in personal pronouns (as 
in general Georgian makes no distinction of genders). 
Herein Georgian corresponds perfectly to Sumerian. The 
personal pronouns in Sumerian are also very like to 
Georgian, though the same cannot be said of other 
pronouns. The 1st person singular is regularly me-e in 

Sumerian, and in Georgian me = I = Lazian ma, 

OYban ^ ]Mingrelian 9b ma — Svanian 9n oni. 

The 2nd person is in Sumerian ca-e = Georgian 
sen ~ Mingrelian to si = Lazian lio si = Svanian 

llo si. As to the 3rd person, it is most interestino* 
that Georgian and the other languages of the Georgian 
group have no special pronoun to designate directly the 
3rd person ; in Sumerian it is the same. Both Sumerian 
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and Georgian borrow the pronoun for the 3rd person 
from demonstrative pronouns: Sumerian ni (rectus) and 
na (obliquus) for persons, and hi and ba for inanimate 
objects; Georgian olj, o^o is, igi, Mingrelian 

ena, 6ena, Lazian ^b9 htiii, Svanian b^b, bg^b 
ada, ala. But in Georgian the root of the pronoun of the 
3rd person appears in the genitive, dative, and other- 
cases, and this root being 9 m we can compare it with 
Sumerian demonstrative hi and ha. Indeed, we have in 
Georgian olj, ~ genitive 

a-oij m-is, dative a-bij m-as, etc. ; in Mingrelian gGs, 
oo^^b ena, 6ena = he, she, it, but in genitive 
m-u-si, etc. In Lazian as independent personal pronoun 
3rd person, the demonsti-ative ^b9 ham ~ this, is used, 
but the pronominal nominative is 9-^-^ m-ii-q, genitive 
3-^ etc. It must be remembered, moreover, 

that in Lazian the demonstrative pronouns have the root 
of the personal pronoun 3rd person 9 m, and that is 
why they replace the personal pronoun 3rd person. In 
Svanian, it is true, this root 9 m does not appear in 
oblique cases. Thus the root of the 3rd personal 

pronoun is 9 m [9 < ^ m < t.'] in Georgian, Lazian, and 

Mingrelian, and its likeness with Sumerian root 3rd 
person h is, I think, not illusory. As to the other 
Sumerian root of 3rd person n {nl, na), we have its 
equivalents in Georgian, Mingrelian, and Lazian. In 
Georgian the archaic subjective suffi.x of the verb in the 3rd 

person is C n ; ar-n = he is, it is, this C n, instead 

of If s, being a subjective suffix attached 
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to the verb in 3rd person singular ; 

tkai'-n nebct Heni=jiat voluntas tna, etc. In Lazian 
G n is also suffixed to the verb 3rd person singular passive : 

g^en = he is sitting ; tub -tin = he is 

heating himself, etc. ; in Lazian also 7^-en = he is. 

In many other verbs we find, indeed, this subjective suffix 
G n for the 3rd person singular. On the other hand, we 
have a Lazian relative pronoun Gb na — which, and 
another pronoun Gb3^ namu = which, composed of na 
and mu, both roots n and m designating the 3rd person. 
Add to all this that in Sumerian the plural of ni is e-ne. 
This ni is the plural ending of nouns and verbs. The 
case is the same in Georgian, Mingrelian, and Lazian ; in 
Georgian Go ni and bG, ^G an, en, etc., form the plural 
of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs : o kad-ni 

= men; Ou-en = we: Oqu-en = you; 

b^ >o-bG ar-i-an = they are ; ier-en = they 

write, etc. In Mingrelian we have kvil- 

u-na ~ they kill, Lazian ^b^^3-bG tarum-an = they 
write, etc. Finally, a Mingrelian personal-demonstrative 
pronoun oGb, cnoGb ina, Oina = he, this there, jCb, 
cn^Gb ena, 6ena = he, this here, may contain Sumerian 
root n. In Mingrelian oGb, oooGb ina, 6 ina and jGb. 
oo^Gb ena, 6ena are employed as independent pronouns, 
while Sumerian ni occurs in this sense very rarely. But 
at any rate the general likeness of the Sumerian root n 
to the Georgian G n is evident, though the similarity is 
not in all cases exact. 
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Thus the general likeness of Sumerian and Georgian 
personal -demonstrative pronouns may be expressed by the 
following table : — 



SuMERIAX. 

(4EOKGTAX, 


IiidepeTiflent. 

Suffixed. 

Independent. 

Suffixed. 

1st ( 

'sing, ma-t, 7ne 

m u 

3^ 77ie 


pers. "j 

pliir. 7nent 

I7lt77 



j 

sing, zfi-* , zL x/ 

zu \ 

(L .iI.,Sv. i 


2nd 1 



w ! 

. . i 


pers. 1 



UO xO 1 

i 



^plur. zf^7ie 

zinie 

OOcj^- nb 1 

du U 



f'sing. jil, 7 iB 

7li, 71 1 

c 

?i (verb, suffix. 




: O 

subject). 


hi, he 

In , 

: Q 771 (root of tlie ! 


3rd ^ 


! 

^ 3rd pers.) ! 


pers. ^ 

plur. k7ie, e77e7it 

e7ie, iiene 

' nljO-GiO i-7-777 1 ^ 

(b^, qG 





a/fy en). 


V bme 

bene, he7iene, etc. 

li Id. 



From the personal pronouns the possess! ves are formed 
in Georgian and related languages, and tliey are often 
suffixed to the nouns like Sumerian. Sumerian lugul- 
Ttiit ~ my king * Georgian iniXiua-Oeini = my 

father (father + my), etc. Just as in Sumerian the noun 
is unchanged in oblicjue cases, the possessive only receiving 
the case-endings : Georgian 

mavia-6em~is = 

of my father ; Lazian nom. 

my mother, gen. ^b^t,-^jo9o-"9o nana-Oqimi-Si = of my 
mother, etc. It is the same with the possess! ves of other 
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persons. But “RjSo, ^^o3o 6eini, fiqimi, etc., are inde- 
pendent possessive pronouns and not pronominal suffixes 
like Sumerian mu. 

Other Pronouns . — Other Sumerian pronouns manifest 
less likeness to Georgian, Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svanian 
pronouns. Nevertheless, we shall endeavour to compare 
some of them : (1) Sumerian demonstrative r > i {eru, 
urn) may correspond to Svanian bj^ «Za, al, 

a demonstrative pronoun used also as personal of the 
3rd person, ala, al = this, he (cf. with Haldian ahis), 
(2) Sumerian and (from na) = what ? compare to 
Georgian ^b ra ? = what ? (?i > r). (3) Sumerian in- 

dehnite interrogative for things me-e = what ? compare 
to Mingrelian and Lazian 9^ mu and 9^JLb muya and 
to Svanian db ma, od im = what ? (4) Sumerian ni, na ~ 
annelu (for persons) compare with Georgian ^co-9^^o 
romeli, the root of which is also 7’ ( — Sumerian n) + m, 
i.e. the root of the 3rd person pronoun ^av9^2^o romeli 
= which (relative and interrogative for persons and things 
alike). To this Georgian romeli corresponds exactly 
the Mingrelian Cb9^ namu = na-\~mn (Georgian r-f-m) 

= which ? Lazian Gb9^ namu = which ? and Svanian 
ob^ iar (also with the root r) = who ? which? Sumerian 
na~me = which one ? evidently belongs here. And Sumerian 
na-me = anyone, is interesting also as an indefinite pronoun 
since we have in Georgian the same ending -3^ -me to 
form indefinite pronouns : ^0^-9^ vin-me = anyone. 
Sumerian na-me (for things) = anything, corresponds 
exactly to Georgian ^b~9^ ra-me = anything. 
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lY. Numerals 

The numerals in Sumerian and Georgian seem to ])e in 
complete disaccord, but perhaps this is dufe to tlie fact 
that the etjnnolog}^ of Georgian numerals is in general 
very obscure. Y"et we can compare three numerals of 
Sumerian and Georgian : (1) Sumerian r/s = 1 seems to 
me very like to the Georgian ^nn-cno er-Oi, Mingrelian 
- cn n en’- ^ i , La zian b ^ - oo o ar-6i, and S va n ian 
es-qii = 1. Professor Man* compared Georgian ^^cno 
erOi {^€^91, ^eWi) with Assyrian iken, considering tliat 
iken and Arabic i^i^y be of the same root. But, 

as we know, to Jo-l corresponds, not iken, but edu in 
Assyrian, iken being a non -Semi tic word. This iken 
may be borroAved by Ass\n*ians from some non-Semitic 
nation related to Georgians. Now we think that the 
ending 91 in Georgian ^noooo n^9i does not belong to 
the root signifying 1. AVe think rather that er, ar, es 
signify 1 in Georgian, Lazian, Mingrelian, and Svanian. 
Our hypothesis is very probable since Ave have in Lazian 
ar = 1 AAnthout the ending 91, and even a = 1. 
Moreover, in other Georgian numerals Ave haA^e the same 
ending 9i, di : qit-9l = 5, sui-dl = 7, 

b-ooo a-9i = 10. Thus Georgian ar ~ Sumerian as = 1 
seems to me very probable, .s = r being a plionetic 
phenomenon as often observ^ed in Georgian as in Sumerian, 
Assyrian, and other languages. (2) If Sumerian aka = 
6 = m + as (5 + 1) is true, in tliis case its comparison 
with Lazian b^o ak ~ G (Georgian eqvsi, Svanian 

tisgva) is naturally impossible, but ia-aS = ia» = 
dS — aaia (!) .seems to me doubtful. (3) Sumerian 10 
can be compared more boldly with Lazian ^o-cn(o) 
vi-d{i) = 10, Mingrelian ^o-ooo vi-di = 10, Georgian 
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b-cno a-Qi = 10, and Svanian ic-hd = 10. Note 

that in Sumerian we have a variant of xi which is a = 
Georgian a{0i). 

Another word which may have some relation with 
a Georgian word of the same meaning is Sumerian = 
totality. Georgian or rather 

s{r)td-i, means also totality '' total ”, complete ”, but 
it is not employed to express any definite number. 
Compare also Svanian sunt = veiy, totally. 

Then it is very interesting indeed that the Mingrelian 
word gver-di means “side” and “half” at 

the same time. The root of this gver-di is 

the same as Sumerian har, this latter corresponding 

0 

exactly to Georgian (f)er-di = flank, side, rib, 

(gb^-goo c/)ar-fZi = part, portion, and gver-di==^ 

side, rib, and Mingrelian gver-di = side, half, 

being of the same etymology as (j^er-di and 

^b^*^o (par-di = Sumerian bar. The difterence is that 
in Georgian gver-di means “side”, “rib”, 

“ flank ”, but never “ lialf ”, while in Mingrelian it means 
“ side ” and “ half ” at the same time. And the fact 
that Mingrelian expresses “ half ” by the word 

gver-di ~ side, related to Sumerian har, might perhaps 
lead us to think that the Sumerian bar expressed also 
the notion of the “half”, “portion”. But there is no 
direct proof of that, and the Sumerian word for “ half ”, 
mas, seems to be quite another word, as Langdon affirms 
also in his Sumerian Grammar, p. 83, ii. 1. 

As to the rest of the numerals, cardinals and ordinals, 
no likeness can be noticed in this respect between 
Sumerian and the Georgian group of languages. 
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y. The Verb 

S^ifiixed Gonj It fjat ion. — The most interesting feature in 
Sumerian and in the languages of the Georgian group 
is the verb. As far as I know, the Georgian verb has the 
most likeness in structure to the Basque verb and also 
to the verb of otlier languages related more or less 
to Basque. Now it is precisely with this latter that 
A. H. Sayce, F. Lenormant, and others have compared 
the Sumerian verb, and Fr. Hommel, on the other hiind, 
pointed out that tlie systems of prefixes are very similar 
in Basque and Georgian. But nobody has ever tried to 
compare directly the Sumerian verb with the Georgian, 
We shall endeavour to do this, previously stating that 
the Georgian verb has undergone different development 
during the centuries in many respects, and in many cases 
it is in complete disaccord with the Sumerian verb. 
Nevertlieless we shall find a striking similarity in the 
principles upon which the structure of Sumerian and 
Georgian verbs is based. 

The first principle of the conjugation of the verb in 
the languages of the Georgian group is the use of prefixes 
and suffixes of pronominal origin, subjective and objective, 
added to the themata of the verbs. Sumerian possessed 
both prefixed and suffixed conjugation, and in this general 
respect Sumerian conjugation is like Georgian. 

According to Langdon the suffixed conjugation which 
appears in the evolution of Sumerian exclusively in 
dependent phrases must have existed side by side with 
the prefixed conjugation from the beginning. Traces of 
this suffixed conjugation we find : Sumerian zig-zig-zu = 
thou ragest, a mt-nag-a-mit = water I drink not, etc. 
Likewise we find traces of the suffixed conjugation in 
ihe languages of the Georgian group; Georgian singular 

7 ier-s = he writes, ar-n = he is, plural 

ier-en = they write, = they 
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are, etc. ; Mingreliau 


G-li kvilun-8 = he kills ; 
Lazian tarum-s~\ie writes, plural 

kviliL-na = they kill, tarum-an — they write. 


Those endings are the subjective pronominal suffixes 
in all these three languages, which show that in 
the 3rd singular and plural suffixes are preserved 
and thus the suffixed conjugation does exist partly in 
Georgian. Those Georgian suffixes fully correspond to 
Sumerian ni and ene: sig-ni = he tixes, sig-ene = they 

fix; Georgian ar-n ~ he is, ari-an = they 

are ; but it must be noted that in the Georgian there 
is no separate suffixed conjugation and there is also 
no separate prefixed conjugation ; they occur together. 

While the 1st person is 
fixed, the 3rd is suffixed 


= I write, i,e. pre- 
ier-s = he writes, and 


the 2nd is in the majority of verbs neither suffixed nor 
prefixed. I think it shows clearly that in the primitive 
Georgian both prefixes and suffixes were employed to 
form the persons of the verb, and now only traces, but 
quite evident, are preserved of all those suffixes and 
prefixes in the languages of the Georgian group. Thus, 
for instance, the prefix of the 2nd person, which has 

disappeared in other verbs, is preserved in l^-b^ q-ar = 
thou art, etc. But while subjective prefixes have dis- 
appeared, the same cannot be said of objective prefixes, as 
we shall see later. 

Sumerian ni, na (and hi, ha), as signs of dependent 
phrases, marking the primitive suffixed conjugation 
and even attached to the prefixed conjugation, have 


a remarkable likeness to Georgian ^CO-3 Tom, Lazian 
Gb na, and especially Mingrelian nL First of all, 
Tom, Cb net, and Go ni are all of pronominal origin 
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like Sumerian na, ni ; tlieii tliey are neces.sary for the 
construction of dependent phrases. In Georgian ^co~9 rom 
is emploj^ed as a conjunction = wlien, if, and there 

is in Georgian another temporal conjunction, ra, of 

the same origin as ^cn-9 rom, but these conjunctions 
are employed quite independently and never as suffixes. 
In Lazian Cb na = when, which, if, as, is also employed 
as an independent conjunction put after tlie verb, but 
Mingrelian Go ni is suffixed to the verb and shows 


great likeness to Sumerian and Haldiau constructions of 
independent phrases of that kind. Sumerian 1 mas 
nin-<jir~zn ha-ga sal gir-ziL-{l'l)4a him-ni ni-guh 
one kid for Xingirsu which had been brought from the 
baga of a ^Yoman of Girsu, is here : slga u-mh-ha 
mu-ni~gav~ra-7ii hahbuy^ im-da-gid ~ because of the 
brick which he made in tlie mould Sliamash was made 




glad, etc. Mingrelian ^ ^ 

I:o6q dqens gcqedu-ni dqenise 

geglanOqit ~ the man who (which) was on horseback fell 
down from the horse. (In Georgian . . . ^ro-9 

. . . rom iddo. . . . = ^vlio was on liorseback.) Lazian 

^cn-^o Uc tb IcoGi. 

romi lozari 'tienn usqun na = tlie man wlio knows well 
the Lazian language. In Georgian we have the same 
construction with rom. Xote also Georgian temporal 

^b , ^b ^Gbljb, o^Gbj ^b9ro-^Qnco-, 

99^9cv>-^b^job ru Tar tel hnaqa-, iBna,gamougo, kmovarda 
= when Tariel recognized it (the letter), he took it (from 
him), he started (Sh.R. 1315, 4). In Mingrelinn we often 
have two pronouns in dependent phrases — one independent 
relative and another suffixed to the verb : ^oa-9cv>-9o^cn’jg 
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Gib3^ooo qomomirOtv 

iigniq, namiiOi kitdes dijyte-ni — I have received the 


book which I left at home. Here G'bS'^cno namnOi = 

relative which, together with the suffixed ni, expresses 
the same idea. MinoTelian ni must not a^ree in case, 
number, and person with the antecedent subject described 
in the dependent phrase, being a simple suffixed con- 
junction. Herein it ditiers from the Sumerian na, ni. 

Prefixed Conjugation . — Whether Sumerian verbal pre- 
fixes mil, mi, me, ma] ni, ne, na ; hi, ba are pronominal 
prefixes or not, they are in every case demonstrative 
elements, and Langdon himself thus describes these 
elements m, n, b. F. Lenormant, P. Haupt, G. Berlin, 
F. Thureau-Dangin they are considered as pronominal 
elements, and their hypothesis, I think, is quite probable. 
However, in Georgian, Lazian, etc., we have the 
pronominal prefixes, personal and demonstrative, which 
are indispensable for the conjugation of the verb. These 


pronominal elements denote the subject and direct and 
indirect objects of the verb in Georgian as in Sumerian. 
Therefore they are subjective and objective. They are 
as follows : — 


Subjective Prefixes 


GEORUIA^ 

^ Lazian. 

Mingkeli 

[AN. SVANIAN. 

('■3' 

3/^ (“3’ h 

.hCp,p) id. 


2. b f/ 

— 

— 

lib, IjO qa, qi 

( 3 . — 

— 

— 

n<^0 {}i)qa, i<hi 

('•r 


'^h{(P,p) id. 

l^^b qva 

1 2. br] 

i 

— 

— 

lib ^ 

[ 3 . — 

— 

— 

lib qa 



Plur. Sing. 
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Objective Prefixes 
Georgian 


IndtJiniH Case., 

1.9 m 


OD 


a 


1.3, 

5’ 


^ \2. 5k ^ 

P-J 


Genitive. 

Dative. 

9o ini 

9j? ma 

^ gi 

cja 

^(<^o) u (<r0 

b (<^i5) a (<ha) 

O (<^^) i {<hi) reflect. 

3n, ^^7ni,gw 

9^5 



'r^(<^a) u {<vi) 

b i<ha) 


o i (<hi) 


Lazun and Mingrelian 


Indefinite, 


(l. d w 

p6" 

U. — 


1. 9 


m 


tv 


Gtmtive. 

Dative. 

Lazian. 

Mingrelian. 

9o vii 

9cv>-j 9b wo, 7na 

9b + ma 

a""' 

^cvv, ^bryo, ya 

^b 4- ga 

7)" 

CYV, b 0, a 

b a 

9o mi 

9ro-j 9b wo, ma 

9b ma 


^bgo, ga 

^b ga 

— Laz., n Ming. 

cn-, Cb 0, 7ia 

b a 
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SVANIAK 

1. For the Logical Subject 


1. cn-cn 0 $ 

00-^ 

' od 

coJ 

b on^ 


2. ten 

a0 

bp 

ad 

bC 

an 


3. ben 

ae 

b3 

am 

bG 

an 


/ 






r 

» also with other variants. 

1, co-oo oe 

CVV 

0 

CO. 

b on 


< 2. boo 

ae 

b 

a 

b^ 

ail 1 


3. boo 

V. 

ae 

b 

a 

bG 

an 






2. For the 

Object 


1 

^1. 

Cb 

ma 

s3 

ain? 



Sing. 

2. 


da 

A 

ad 




3. 


qa 


aq 




& 




^also 

with other variants. 


1. 

nd 

'b 

ag 



5 ; 

2. 


da 


ad\ 




3. 

V 


qa 

bl^ 

aq^ 







Subject with Object 



1. 

b^-CO- qV‘0 

= I 

him 





2. 

D-cn- 

q -0 

~ thou him 

■plur. id. 



3. 

Ib-cn- 

q -0 ■■ 

— he him 

j 



It will of course be noticed that these Georgian 
subjective and objective prefixes distinguish the person 
and number, contrary to Sumerian, but this distinction 
is very slight. But they distinguish also the cases — 
namely, the objective prefixes — and in this respect they 
agree with Sumerian, Langdon suggesting that the 
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vowels of Sumerian prefixes really denote the case- 
inflexions. In Georo’ian, Lazian, etc., indeed, we liave 
o i and 5 a for genitive and dative cases (Tubal -Cainian 

CO- o dative) as the vowel characteristics of these cases. 

In Sumerian mu, mi, lie, hi, e may indicate the subject 
and the object. In practice only hi and iii are regularly 
employed for the object. The oblique forms are ma, iia, 
ha. The order of prefixes is: subject -f- dative -f accusative. 
According to Thureau-Dangin mn ~ the pronoun repre- 
senting the subject; na, plural = the pronominal 
element representing the object in dative : iii ^ the 
pronominal element representing the object in accusative. 
Sumerian rait-du = he -f to build = he builds; mu-na-dfo 
— he -h to him + to build = he builds for him; mu-ne-du == 
he + to them + to build = he builds for them ; mu-na- 
ni-da = he -P to him -h it + to build = he builds it for 
him ; mu-ne-ni-du = he + to them + it + to build = he 
builds it for them ; mu-ni-in-du = he -h it -|- to build = 
he builds it. 

The Georgian system of prefixation is the same, though 
not so completely preserved as in Sumerian — 

1. mu-du ~ subject + verb — 


1 . 

2 . 


a. 


or — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 




Georgian 
v-ar = I + to be. 

q-ar = thou + to be. 
ar-s{7i) ~ [he] to be + he, etc. 



V 0 


v-ier = I + to write. 
ter ~ [thou] + to write. 
ter-s = [he] + to Avrite + he, etc. 


The majority of Georgian verbs have preserved the 
subjective prefix in the 1st person singular and plural 
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only. The case is the same in Lazian and Mingrelian. 
But in Svanian we have — 

1. qva-r-i = I + to be. 

2. qa-r-i ~ thou + to be. 

'd. b-^-o a-r-i = he + to be, etc. 

Here the subjective elements are preserved for all three 
persons (singular and plural). 

2. Let us now take the formula ma<in or mii-ni-in : 
mu-ni-in-d ti = subject + accusative + verb — 


1 . 

2, 


B. 


Georgian 



v-h-khav = I + him + to slay (+ to make). 

= [thou]+him+to slay(+to make). 

h-kl-av-s = [he] + him + to slay (+to make) 
+ he, etc. 


3. mu-na^du = subject + dative + vei*b- 
Georgian 


O) 


^ v-uder — I + for him + to write. 

^ u-ier ~ [thou] + for him + to write. 


'■ 3-Tita 

2 . - 

3. - u-ier-s = [he] + for him + to write + 

po . 

h' 


he, etc. 

/I. v-a-ier = I + on him + to w’rite = 

I ascribe him. 

2. — b-^ a-ter ~ [thou] + on him + to write. 

B. — ader-s = [he] + on him + to write 4- 

he, etc. 

Then mi-ier-s = for me + to write + he 

(genitive mi), mader-s = on me + to write + 
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he (dative ma), ier~s = for thee + to 

write + he (genitive gi), yfa co-Xi ga-ier-s ~ on thee 

+ to write + he (dative ga), etc. 

It is the same in Lazian, Mingrelian, and Svanian. 

By such a combination of subjective and objective 
prehxes the Georgian verb expresses various relations 
between tliree persons singular and plural in the indefinite, 
genitive, and dative cases. 

4. Lastly comes tlie Sumerian mu-iw.'iii-da, mu-na- 
ne-dth = subject + dative + accusative : exactly the same 
is in Georgian, more often subject -f accusative + dative, 
but also subject + dative + accusative, as in Sumerian. 

Indeed, if we consider the forms v-a~iei\ 

g-a-ier, etc., tliey mean not only I + on 

him + to write, or I + on thee + to write, but also I + 
it + on him + to write, I + it + on thee + to write, etc., 
and thus it is possible to reconstruct the primitive Georgian 
conjugation of tlie order : subject + accusative + dative — 

1 . v-a-ier = [^] - [^] v-[h]-[h]a-ier. 

2 . - [hma-hr. 

3. a-ter-s = i - 7 ^^- 1 } 

I "b it 4“ on him to write, Ithouj "b it “b on him “b to write, 
[he] + it + on him + to write + he. Or — 

1 . v-a-ier = [^] 5- [^] v-[h]a.mer. 

2. _ a-ier = [^] 3- [^] Ma-f/J-ter. 

a-ier-s = [^] 3- [^] [/Ja-W-icr-s. 

I + on him + it + to write, [thou] + on him + it + to write, 
[he] + on him + it + to write + he. 
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Such must have been certainly the primitive Georgian 
conjugation. The prefix-system nmst have been highly 
developed, and probably the primitive Georgian verb was 
far more complicated than the Sumerian verb itself, as we 
can see from its restored forms, which are quite regular, 
and the ruins of it we see in old Georgian as well as in 
modern Georgian. 

Sumerian ma and ha may indicate the subject, but in 
the oblique case they represent the subject acted upon by 
an instrument, or as acting for itself in its own interest. 
ma and ha may thus express the passive and middle voices. 
Sumerian ya-ma<tbhi ~ may it be spoken : ba-sub ~ she 
is thrown ; uka ba-gar-gar kalaviie) ba-giib-gnb = the 
people are ci-eated by it, the land is established by it (but 
higal-e 'arbilliiin-{ki) mu-gul-a = (year when) the king 
destroyed Urbillum) ; ud^ba jxdesi-ge kalam-ina-iia oig-ga 
ba-ni-gav = then the patesi in his land took taxes for 
himself ; nam-ni ma-ni-kud-dii = whose oath he has 
sworn for himself (but nani mu-na-kiid-da ~ an oath he 
has sworn for him). In Georgian we have just the same 
principle to express the passive and middle voices (as 
regards the employment of prefixes ; otherwise Georgian 
has also other means to express the passive and middle 


voices): v-i-kl-v-i — lam in the state of 

being killed, v-i-q6-ev-i ~ I am in the 

state of being destroyed, ruined, etc., v-idd-av 

~ I am killing for myself, i-<f>i6-av-s ~ he 

swears for himself, but n-<f>id-av-s = he 

swears to him, etc. Both these Georgian 
v-i-kUv-i and v-i-kl-av have reflective 

meaning, but the first forms the passive and the second 


the middle voice, as in Sumerian, 


JRAS. 1914. 


o 
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Very characteristic indeed are some typically Georgian 
combinations in Sumerian, when the oblique met is 
employed in the dative case: nig med gig-ge mcc-ab-gin- 
nct-ind = that which midnight brought to me : nctm-mtn- 
ni sag ma-ah-sxim-sum = grandeur hath one given unto 
me. Here the subject seems to be OTuitted, as Langdon 

savs. And in Georgian, too, 3b ma-ier-s, 
3b-e o ma-nit-eh~s — to me + to ascribe + he, to 

me + to give + he — are usual expressions, and here, too, 
9b ma indicates the dative, the subject being omitted as 
prefix, but suffixed instead of being prefixed. 

As to the local force of the elements e, rn, n, 6, it is 
necessary to notice that the Georgian, Lazian, and 
Mingrelian verbal prepositions Avith the root m have 
just the same function, though tliey have nothing 
to do Avith the verbal prefixes discussed aboA'e. They 
alwaA^s precede the verbal prefixes, as do all other 
verbal prepositions. Nor do Ave knoAA^ if they are of 
pronominal origin or not. But their local force is 
interesting, since the same Sumerian root vi is Georgian 

9 m, and since they denote the direction of the action, 
Georgian 9oo- nw, indeed, denotes the direction of the 
action from there " to ‘Aiere ”, 9o mi the direction from 
here ” to there ”, and compound 9o3ro- = 9o + 9ct>- 
mimo = mi + mo the continual movement betAveen tw^o 
points. Lazian 3oo- mo and 9^ me and Mingreliau 9^ 
mtt and 83 me are the equiv^alents of Georgian 9cy>- mo 
and 9o mi. For the expression of the action of the 
subject remaining at the place the Georgian a erb employs 
no preposition, or the preposition b^, b ag, a = up, Avhen 
the action is directed from a fixed place up to abov^e. 
Sumerian e-ne-hal = he Aveighed out to him (here the 
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subject is dwelling at a fixed place) ; Georgian 
iuj-ii-ioii-a or a-xi-io'ti-a 

= he weighed out to him. Here the prefix denoting the 
subject is omitted, but the preposition b, b^) a, tuj denotes 

the action at the place. But Sumerian mn-na-hal = he 
i)rought to him, where mit is the subject placed outside 
and acting towards the person who is in the centre, may 

be rendered in Georgian : mo-u-iko = he 

brought to him (from outside). Here the preposition mo 
denotes the action from the exterior to the centre, the 
subject being omitted as usual (but the 1st person is: 

ino-v-u-ike = I + to him + weiglied out 

(or brought) with the preposition vw = from the exterior). 
Sumerian ha-tiuu ~ he has taken away (for himself) 

= 3o -o-goo^ = he has received, he has taken 

away, mi being the preposition denoting tlie action from 
here ’’ to '' there and o i the prefix, reflective, for the 

3rd person genitive. Also Georgian So-^ojub vii-vida 

= he came (from here there), 9co--^0(ub ino-vida = he 

came (from there here) are the most usual expressions, as 
Sumerian ha-twm he has taken away (from here to 

there, or for himself). Note also Georgian job 9o-9co-- 
O(^b0^'5cw^b ^o^co-'2)b^o S^^job ^ybj^oob da mi- 


mo-ita6ehoda hidohani zeda ikal6a~ 

D*Bn (Gen. vii, 18), tlie Hebrew denoting here 

co-(;ob mi-mo- itaOehoda = 

literally “ was going from there here and from here 
there — It is the same in Mingrelian and Lazian. 

The hifixes ra, da, ta . — In Georgian also we have 
the verbal prepositions, the elements of which, 6, d, and s, 


the Georgian 9o-9cn--o 


'(!)W 
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correspond to the postpositions and case-endings discussed 
above. As to the Sumerian ra of the 2nd person dative, 
it corresponds to Georgian dative case -ending Ijb sa, but 
when it is necessary to express the motion toward a person 
da of the directive is employed. As verbal infix, to the 
Sumerian ra corresponds in Georgian the pronominal 
objective prefix in indefinite, dative, or genitive case : 
Sumerian es e-niniiu-na da-ha za~ra vut-ra-an-diig — 
he speaks to thee for building the house of his Eninnu. 


Here ca-ra = to thee, corresponds exactly to Georgian 
sen-da = io tliee, unto thee, and mo -ra -a n-diig ~ 

Georgian ge-uhneha = to thee he speaks. 

Sumerian ma-ra-ni-in-da 


fittingly placed into thy hand a sceptre, can correspond 
in Georgian only to a construction with the same pro- 
nominal objective prefix in indefinite, dative, or genitive 

case : mo-ga-nifa has given (to) thee, 

etc. ; Sumerian ma-ra-da-e ~ I will build for thee — 
Georgian ag-gi-seneh^ id., etc. Likewise 

Sumerian ra accusative can be expressed in Georgian 
with tlie objective prefix in indefinite case 2nd person : 

g-ldav = [I] -{- thee + am killing, which corre- 
sponds to the Sumerian construction ge-ri-pad = verily 
I will curse thee, etc. As to the elements s and d, 6, 


they are always prefixed in Geoi’gian and are placed at 
the beginning of the word, preceding even the pronominal 
prefix , they are never infixed, as in Sumerian. Sumerian 


infix hi = Georgian preposition but tliis latter has 

preserved only tlie sense of “ inside ”, “ tlirou.ijh ”, “ up 
to ’ (Lazian ie, Mingrelian miSe = 

mt + i?e = direction of tlie action from “ iiere ’’ to “ there ” + 
“inside”). Sumerian lugal-:>i.-ra(?) o^^i'mar n-imi-sd 
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anm<lun~ilr = ior thy lord prepare a wagon and 

attach a mule thereto : Georgian 

batonis etUsi Oqeni se-a 6 i = attach a horse 
to the wagon of the lord. Georgian 

JiHiOi saql-si se-idda — the man entered (into) 
the house : qezed ie- 

vida = the man has climbed up the tree, etc. The 
Georgian verbal preposition da has preserved mostly the 
locative sense, and it corresponds rather to the Sumerian 
locative da, ta than to da of accompaniment- It means 
in Georgian “down"’, '‘on"': Georgian 

qOeva = to run (down), to pour (upon the earth) ; 

da-h'eha = to descend (from the mountain 
down ), but also to let fall (anything upon the earth) : 

da-rOena — to remain (on the spot), etc. ; 
Sumerian gi^-kd-na-ta hada-d^iriin = within the lintel 
he caused to repose ; Georgian ^o^^bGi«b^ ^b-bli^^Gb 
giSJcan-ad da-a svena ~ in giskana he placed (him) ; 
^b^b^-b^ ^b-lj-^cn-^b qalaq-ad da-s-tova — in the 
city he left him, etc. (Lazian preposition ^CO- do, 
Mingrelian ^cvv do, have the same functions). I should 

like to mention here also a Georgian preposition ^oob 
.^Oa = down, from above down, whicli seems to be a 
compound preposition, + (^b(oob) & + da(6a) ; and 

really it indicates the notion of the movement directed 
from anything placed above to anjdhing placed below. 
In this respect Sumerian double infixes are not without 
analogy in Georgian, though to Sumerian double . . . ra- 
ta , , . corresponds Georgian o) • • - da-g(e,i) — 

preposition + the objective verbal prefix of the 2nd person 
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g and not Wa = two prepositions + da : Georgian 
Wa-vida = he came down, etc. These are 

the prepositions which may correspond to Sumerian 
infixes ra, da, ta in the sense explained above. But 
Georgian, Lazian, etc., have a gi^eat number of other 
prepositions which express all other meanings of Sumerian 

m, da, ta, which are lost now by Georgian 6% and 

da., and also various shades of the meaning of the 
verb. We shall not enumerate these Georgian simple and 
compound verbal prepositions, since they are not of the 
same origin as Sumerian su, da, ta. Yet I should 
mention one more Georgian preposition AA'hich seems to 
be composed of three simple prepositions : ^cnb9cn- = 
Wamo ~ se + da + vio — from above + 
down 4" in our direction ; really Georgian ^cnb9co--^o^b 

sOamo-vida means ‘‘ he came from H-doAvn + to us ” (from 
a tree or from a city, etc.). 

Compound \ erhs . — The compound A erbs in Sumerian 
are derived from the combination of the AA^ords for eye 
“head" {sag), “mouth" {ha, gu), “arm" (d), etc., 
with a A"erb of action : igi-gar ~ to see, i.e. to use the 
eyes ; sii-tug = to grasp, i.e. to open the liand, etc. We 
have exactly the same compound A^erbs in Georgian, 
especially deriv^ed from the combination of the Avoid for 
“ hand ", etc., AAuth a verb of action : 

= to act (hand -j- to make), (^pl-qda = 

to use (hand + to place), gagad-ko(f)a ~ 

to raise the prayer (incantation, or simply speech + to 
make), etc. In Georgian also the prefixes are placed 
betw'een the A’^erb and internal object. vSumerian galu-tu-ra. 
igi-im-ma.-an-sig = he cast (his) eye upon the sick man = 
he beheld the sick man. Here igi is an internal object 
and galu-tu-ra an external object. The verbal prefix an 
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reproduces igi (the direct object), ma the external indirect 
object, and im the subject. In Georgian not all those 
elements are reproduced by the prefixes, since many of 
them have already disappeared in the Georgian prefixed 
conjugation in geuei*al, but some of them are reproduced : 

subject, h — the direct object (reproducing either internal 

ge-ii<i>ehi8 — thou hast no power ( ^ not + to thee + 
hand + to reach) ; here only the logical subject is 


1i ver qel- 


or external object) ; 


6*2 qel-v-li-kav = I acted; i' — the 




Georofian 


reproduced by the objective prefix ^ g. Examples of 

the compound verbs of the second class (Langdon), 
when the compound verb acquires the power of acting 
directly upon the external object, occur in Georgian also 
very frequently. Indeed, such an exact distinction between 
the compound verbs of the first and second classes cannot be 
established in Georgian as in Sumerian. In the Georgian 

qel-]i-kO(j)-s, It may represent the 

direct internal object and some direct external object 
as well — rather this latter. The Sumerian htgal-e 
igi-ne-ne-in-gar-ri-es-ma = they beheld the king, 

may correspond to the Georgian 




0^3^ 0^0 gulisqina-v-h-kav isitkva igi = I under- 
stood that word = the voice of the heart + I + it -j- to 
make + that word ; Jt here represents the external object, 
“ that word.” 

The verb y/iiie = to he. — The verb me = to be, the 
essential element of which, m, appears in the emphatic 
particle dm according to Langdon, may be compared 

with a Georgian decayed verb'&y^, This 

is no longer employed in Georgian as an independent 
verb. Its meaning is to make ”, not exactly “ to be ”, 
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but it is highly probable that in primitive Georgian it 
had also the meaning of to be as we shall see later on. 
There are in Georgian no forms derived from the root 
ra, 6, V, <f) like Sumerian hi-gal-hi a hc-imi im-me a gir- 
mil im-me = this man is the son of my hand, son of my 

foot is he. The element 9, '5, m, h, r, (f> plays in 

Georgian and Lazian (also Mingrelian) the part of 
auxiliary verb in the conjugation. It is suffixed to the 
verbal thema, first of all to the forms of the present, 

imperfect, etc.: Georgian ^-b-1jl3-b9 v-a-sq-am =-- I pour 
out, I am pouring out ; Lazian *J)-^b^-'^9 h-tar-um — 
I write, I am writing, etc. ; Georgian ’^-^cnn-b*^ v-ld-av 


3‘on 


’5 


= I kill, I am killing, but also vi-Jd-vi ~ 

passive, I am in a state of being killed ; 
ta-keO-eh ~ I make, I am making, but also passive 
I'-heQ-d-ehi — I am in the state of being 

made. This passive signiticance of the element b, v 
shows clearly that it must have had primitively also the 
meanino^ '' to be Then note Georgian infinitives or 
verbal nouns : li-va =■ to kill, the killing ; 1jli-9b 

sq-raa = to pour out, the pouring out ; keO-eha 


= to make, the making. Lazian co-^(p-ba^^ ord-a^it 


~ to let grow, the growing; CG-9o^-b9‘^ odir-amib = 
to see, the seeing; Mingrelian 9n^-b<gb dh'-a^a ~ to 
see, the seeing ; kvil-iia ~ to kill, the killing 

(here m, h 4>> I think, besides, that this remarkable 
verbal root is preserved in Georgian also in the following 
f ox^ms : (a) In the abstract nouns with the suffix o%2)b 
oba : ^b0-cvv2)b ka6-oba, Lazian ^co-.^-roJ2)b ko6-oha = 
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the manliness ( = to be a man I), etc. (b) In the nouns of 


killino;, 


purpose : sa-kl-av-l = that which is to be 

killed, etc. {c) In the nouns derived from the participle 
active and passive : m-kLav-i = he who is 

killing, na-kl~av-i = what has been killed: 

etc. A great number of such and other nouns with the 
element m, h, <p, it, r occur in Georgian, Lazian, and 
Mingrelian, and therefore we shall not enumerate them. 
Sumerian formed with the aid of the verb me the 
participial conjugation dug-im-me ~ dtig-dm ~ he speaks, 
this participial conjugation being particularly frequent in 
dependent clauses. In Georgian we have analogous 
constructions, and I think that this dtig-im-me == dag -dm 
and the Sumerian construction with emphatic dm employed 
after tinite verbs may correspond to the Georgian verbal 
construction with a?)i, eh, etc., suffixed to the verbal 
thema : Sumerian ib-gar- ra-dm = he has made : Georgian 

v-a-sq-am ~ I am pouring out : Lazian 




J)-far-nra = I am writing, etc. It is also 


very interesting that Georgian, Lazian, and Mingrelian 
possess another verb, (tr = to be, which is a necessaxy 
instiaiment for the formation of various verbal forms. 
And the abbreviated b6o-1j ar-s == it is = b a has just the 
same function as Sumerian dm, hn, um directly attached 
to a noun: Sumerian ki-sit-bi-im = it is a lamentation; 
Georgian ^o^o^o~b tirili-a = id. Sumerian I-de- 
ma-hi a-bi(-dm }mr-mn-hi a-ba-dm ~ before me who is ? 
behind me who is ? = Georgian ^^9lj ^oGb-b ^ems 

tin vina-a, ^^9lj ^oGb-b 6ems ukan vina-a = id. 

Moods. (1) Imperative. — It would seem that the 
Sumerian imperative differed completely from the Georgian 
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imperativ^e. Still, we can perceive some analogies : lirstlj’, 
that Georgian can also express on some occasions the pure 
imperative of direct command the simple verbal root. 
Sumerian e-ninnrr un-kt~cla mii-a ninyirzii zag-sal = 
Eninnu, built in heav’en and earth, O Xino-irsu, odorifv ! 
Georgian • Then the Georgian imperative 

proceeds also with prefixes, though in the Sumerian post- 
fixed imperative the verbal root comes first and the particles 
follow after, a thing whicli never happens in Georgian. 
Sumerian [far-raiL-un-ra-ab = return him unto (his god). 

Georgian mo-h-Jcal = slay liim ! Here the 

prefix precedes the verbal root. 

(2) Optative of ivisli and intention ^ conditional and 
future einphattc ivitJt {jen, ge. etc. — In Georgian, Min- 
grelian, and Lazian the optatives, conditionals, and futures 
are formed in quite another way, having special verbal 
forms for these moods and tenses ; but in one case the 
particle gen, ge, used in Sumerian for the future emphatic, 
conditional, and optative, may be compared with Min- 
grelian and Lazian emphatic article This particle 

is always prefixed to all pronominal prefixes in the verl), 
like Sumerian gen, ge. It communicates more force to 
the moment in which the action is performed, and is used 
particularly in the aorist, but also in other tenses. The 
phenomenon of the vowel harmony which accompanies 
the use of gen, ge in Sumerian is also to be observed in 
Mingielian and Lazian. In general, as far as Sumerian 
(fen, ge has emphatic force, it corresponds to Mingrelian 
and Lazian qo. Sumerian e-a-ni . , . gu-mu-na-dii = 
his temple verily I liave built for him: e-niu-da^da 
iti-bi ga-ra-ab-stg = to build my temple verily a sign 
I will give thee. Mingrelian qo-v-ordi = 

I used to be, qi-v-icideini) = (if) I was 

(subjunctive past); liere qi is used instead of qo, 
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because of the i of v-kide{ni). Xote also the use of qo in 
the following Mingrelian forms: 

qo-di-v-dire{ni) = if I lay down ; 
qo-ma-(jvemidas = if I shall have ; 

ma-gvenii = (verily) I will have ; etc. Here all those 
Mingrelian forms can be used without qo, and they will 
preserve their senses of the conditional, future, and optative, 
but the use of qo is usual in those moods and tenses, as, 
for instance, in the simple future we have 
ina-gvenn = I will have, and in the future emphatic 
^00— qo-ma-gvemt = verily I will have. The 

particle qo in Lazian has exactly the same function. In 
Georgian the particle ki corresponds to Lazian and 

Mingrelian go, but it is always used independently 

and has the sense of “certainly”, “verily”. Geoiwan 

ki taval — certainly (verily) I will go. The 
variant of this ki must be, as far as I know, the particle 
^(53 dial. qe, employed very often in the 

Georgian provinces of Imereti (qe) and Rata (qije). To the 


5 ' 


Sumerian mii-ni e dingir-va-na-ta duhda ge-im-ia-gar — 
may his name from the house of his god, from the tablet 
be removed, and na-an-nadiir-tiir de-en-im-ini~diig-a 
hx-hi mn-iin-kur-e = if I say, I will not enter into it, its 
beauty consumes me (ge optative and de{ge) conditional), 
may correspond in Mingrelian and Lazian the con- 
structions with and without ^CO- qo in the optative and 

conditional. The etymolog\^ of these particles qo and 
ki (also qe, qve) is not clear. It is very tempting 
indeed to attribute to them the primitive sense of 
“ plurality ” like Sumerian gen (t:^) = to be abundant, 
since we have in Georgian qi, which denotes the 
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multitude of a people, and therefore also serves as 
etlinicon : kol-qi ~ a Colchian, ajWo 

-qi = a Meschian, etc., this \ q being also the plural 


mes 


ending of the 3rd person in the Svanian verb and 
(jiva and qivu Svanian and Abchasian plural particles, 
but I do not tliink that ^^7 ^^7 ^3(3' ^ 
have anything to do with Lo, li, ^ 5 ^’ ^ 


qo, ki, que, qe 
qi, q, giva. 


qiva. Besides, that the Sumerian verbal prefix ye is 
derived from the verb = to be abundant, seems to 
me a little doubtful. 

(3) Independent Conditional, — Like Sumerian, in 
Georgian also the conjunction odes has a con- 

ditional sense, though it is usually employed for the 
temporal clauses. This Georgian odes is the 

same w^ord, w^e think, as the Sumerian iidda^ uda. = if, 
and the temporal ud ~ when. Indeed, Georgian 
odes = wdien, if, the root being evidently = od, 

Sumerian ud~da niii-stUsarn . . . lal-nta u-na-duy = 
if he buy (a mule) let liim say to him '‘pay me”; iid-da 
enini-ba su-ni-hal-e ^^sn^-yal ^^’en-lil-ld . , . = if 

he revokes his oath may tlie great net of Enlil . . . 
oveiwvhelm him. In Georgian 00 -^ ^1j odes 

niovides means 'Avlien he wdll come ”, “ when he comes”, 
but also “if he comes ”, etc. But to express this same 
conditional Georgian employs another particle, Ou, 
with conditional and indicative. Georgian cn^ 

(go0o 6^1 yasteqa (biOi = if he has broken the oath, and 

‘”71 6 t(, gasteqcles = in 

tlie case that lie breaks tlie oath, etc. To the sense of 
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Sumerian til (y-<) or tal {]) conditional corresponds also 
this same Georgian But this latter is very 

obscure in its etymology. It is very tempting to consider 
it as a word related to od-e>s, since the cuneiform 

sign for ud (^y) has also another phonetic equivalent, tie. 
which corresponds exactly to the Georgian oo^ but 

nothing for certain can be said about them, since the 
Sumerian tu has never been found in the cuneiform texts 
instead of ud. 

Tenses . — In the formation of the tenses also only one 
analogy can be noticed in Sumerian and Georgian, That 
is the plural ending of the 8rd person e~ne, ne for the 
present and the future, and es for the past, in Sumerian, and 
the ending with the consonant ^ n in the present, future, 
etc., and es especially in the aorist, in Georgian. 
Sumerian nam-sag-ga mu~tar-ri-es~a hi na-vin-da-ni-haU 
e-ne — i\\Q destiny which they have decreed may they not 
change : sih ndu-sig-ka-ge-ne . . . azag hi-gar-ri-es = 
the shepherds of the wool -bearing sheep . . . returned 


money, etc. Georgian h-klav-en = they 

slay, hddav-d-en — they were slaying, 

but mo-h-kl-es — they slew ; 

s-ier-en = they wulte, da-s-ier-en = 

they \vill w^rite, Ij- j s-fer-d-en ~ they w^ere 

writing, but da-s-ier-es = they wu-ote. 

Mingrelian kvihi-na = they slay, jocw- 


113T7) 


-Db do-fcvilii-na — iXuiy wull slay, but 




£- 


kvilun-d-es ~ they w^ere slaying, 
do-kvil-es = they slew. Lazian tar-um-an 

= they write, tarane-n = they wull write, 
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but tarum-t-es = they were writing, 

tar~€8 = they wrote. Now, as to the etymology 
of those Georgian endings eii and ^1/ es, wre know 
already that an are the subjective suffixes of the 

3rd person, of pronominal origin. As to es, I think 
that it is also of pronominal origin in the language.s of 
the Georgian group, though for the Lazian ^1j €8 
Professor N. 3Iarr considers it as a decayed verb witli 
the root 1) s = to be (L.G. § 70, 6 ), and for the Georgian 

es he considers this same es as the subjective 
pronominal suffix of the 3rd person (OT, tab. ix). What- 
ever its origin may be, its correspondence with the 
Sumerian es is striking, and therefore we have compared 

tlie Georgian es and the Sumerian es. Besides, the 
origin of this latter is also wholly obscure. 

Negaifve Particles,— {\) nn. To this Sumerian nit 
correspond the Georgian nu, Mingrelian nn, 

Lazian 3co- aio, and Svanian Gcy^9, noin, nnni. 

(jeorgian, Lazian. and Mingrelian lia\'e also another 


negative j^article : Georgian 
var, Lazian 


ara. 


, Mingreli 

var, Lazian ^^^5 va, emphatic 

^booOj ^bcnoo- var9i, vaOl, vado. Tlie Georgian ar< 
is employed with the indicative and subjunctive, and the 
imperatives can be formed in their negative forms also 

with the negative bnnb ara + .subjunctive, and witli 
'nv, + indicative and subjunctive. Sumerian cU-hud-d-iui 


an 


> 

(ira 


sit-nU'hal-e — one does not cliange his decision; sag-ija-'ni 
= its meaning I know not. Sumerian negatives 
na, nara, employed only with reference to the future: 
'Hji-na~st-har-rt = may he not look upon it; gamnM-ta 
nam-ma-ra-e = unto the queen let none ascend, Georgian 
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mi hldav = slav (him) not, but also 

^d.50S 0 ^ ^ 1 . . 

ar raohlda ~ id., bnob oyCY>-U ara itcos = let 
it not be, may it not be. Mingrelian 
niic/u ~ I have not, but ini<jii = let me 

not have ; Georgian nu raaq vs = id. (indicative), 

and itu mqondes ~ may I not have. 

xVLso Georgian 3 ^oo-^co-^b ar mqonoda ~ if I had 
not — Mingrelian in'ujndko, etc. 

Lazian 'S^b^^S txir htaruin = I write not, but 

9oo- ^b^bG mo f avail = let them not write, 9 co- 
Ijb'^^boo mo qaSIcaO = do not dig. Svanian Gcn-9 

b^^blj nom qiO alas — do not do that, etc. (JR AS. 
1911 , O. Wardrop’s English-Svauetian Yocabularv 

(2) bara. This bara is a veiy interesting Sumerian 
Avord to which the Georgian negative b^b ara, 

Mingrelian and Lazian correspond. The Sumerian 

baroj is derived from the noun bar = side, outside, and 
thus bara acquired the meaning of the adverb '' beside 
‘‘on the outside’', also of the prepositions “beside”, 
“without”, “in lack of”. From those meanings arose 
the negative optative particle bara, ^Ye think that the 
etymology of Georgian b^b, Mingrelian- 

Lazian is the same as for Sumerian bara 

derived from bam = side. Indeed, as we have already 
mentioned, the word for “side” and “flank” and “rib” is in 

Georgian ^^^-500 <f>€r-di, Mingrelian (and also Georgian) 
(jver-dt. These Georgian (ficr and gver may 
be the same root as Sumerian bar. We think they are 
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really all the same words, as we shall see more clearly in the 
Sumerian-Georgian Vocabulary. And, just like Sumerian, 
Georgian and Lazian-Mingrelian derived from this noun 
the negative ara = not, Mingrelian-Lazian 

%xir = id., Georgian ~ perhaps also (1) 

the adverb <jar-ed = outside, (2) the preposition 
^b^-^b gar-da = beside, (8) the noun ^ kar-i = 

the door, etc. (see pp. 810-11 above), and also different 
other nouns, adjectives, etc. Perhaps the Georgian, 
Mingrelian, Lazian, and Svaniau negative prefix u 

(Svanian also ur) is also of the same origin : 

‘^-^b0co- ii-kado = without man, u-hio — 

without beauty, ugly, etc. Georgian b^b ara has also 
the same negative optative force as Sumerian hara : 
Sumerian gir-ne-ne glr-a-nl-ta. ha-ra-a-teg-ga.-e-ne — t\ie\v 
feet to his feet let them not bring nigh ; ki-aur-ra . . . 
ha-ra-mu-hal-e = the boundary let him not cross over : 

Georgian 3^ ^nS^^ooo ^b b^b 

Go "G^Sljb 

me var iijiali gmerOi kui da ara tkimeu (subjunctive 
expressing the negative optative) knda gaterdni tiOqoni 
(jemsa garek = the first commandment of Moses. The 
Georgian ver has the sense of not being able ” : 

= I do not take, but 
ver vigeb = I cannot take. 


VI. Conjunctions 

Georgian conjunctions are certainly more numerous 
than Sumerian conjunctions, and their usage is also 
different in the great majority of cases, but still even 
in this domain we can make the following remarks i — 
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1. In Georgian, Mingrelian, and Lazian the most 
frequently and commonly employed copula is Georgian 

da and Mingrelian -Lazian do, placed always 

between two nouns, adjectives, verbs, etc. And this ^b da, 
(Mingrelian-Lazian do) corresponds exactly to the 

Sumerian da, thougli this latter is suffixed, as sd-tar 
an-ki-da me-en = judge of heaven and earth thou art : 
nd za-gin-na gii^kin rii^-a azag-me-a-hi-da-ta — with 
lapis lazuli, glowing gold and with silver, etc. Georgian 

^b0o ^b kaOl da qali = man and woman : 

Mingrelian koOi do osuri = id.. 

etc. The Sumerian postfix da possessing tlie inherent 
force of association is employed with the ordinary 
Sumerian conjunction hi and also alone to indicate 
co-ordination. Tliat is this da which may correspond 
to the Georgian copula ^b da. 

2. ud. The Sumerian ^ul, udda correspond to the 

Georgian od-es = when, as we have already 

mentioned above. The root of the Georgian odes is 
od > lid. Odes seems to be the adverbial form = od-es ~ 
at the time, used afterwards as conjunction. Sumerian 
ltd enlil . . . nam-lngal kalam-ma e-na-siiin-ma-a 
when Enlil gave him the sovereignty of tlie land. 

Georgian 00-^^lj ^7)^03^^^ ^^Cooob 

odes moqvide siKpeeiOa seiiiOa = when Thou comest in 
Thy glory. 

The second part of the Sumerian compound con- 
junction en-udda corresponds to the Georgian root 
vid, which is of the same origin as the verbal root 

vid = to go, no doubt connected with Georgian 

od{es) and Sumerian ud. Therefore we have Georgian 
JRAS. 1914. 3 
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vid-re = Sumerian en-xidda — as long as 

( Georgian also “ until ”, “up to ”, and the comparative 
‘ than”); Sumerian en-e ttd~da al-til-Ia nam-mag~zto 
(fe-ib-hi = as long as he lives may he speak of thy great- 
ness : Georo'ian 

(J U V (J ^ 

tb/ 


(=3050-^^) 0cw0k5;m^b^, 


0Q-CX?O 


vire 

( = vid-re) OoBqalvur, gefco<f)i mtirlad da satkivarad 
(Sh.R. 1284, 4) — as long as I live it is sufficient that 
tliou \Yeepest for me and sufferest because of me. 

Sumerian enna-eniia correspond to the Georgian 

an-a^t, b^'^-b^^ cnm-ami = either, or. But in 

Georgian bC an, b^^ ana are always employed inde- 
pendently : Sumerian lil-iid-tar-cn-na kal-lil-la-en-na 
ki-el-lev-en-na = eitlier the demon lil-iid-tar or the kal- 

lillto or the maid (of tlie wind); Georgian Sco-Sq^Ij 

9op^b 9^ 1jb9b^o amt momOes 

(jankurneba, amt oniia me sainari (Sh.R. 15, 4) = let 
(her) give me either the liealing (of my sickness) or the 
earth to be buried. 


VII. Adverrs 

The ordinary (qualifying adverb is formed in Sumerian 
by means of the suffix sit attached to the adjective : 
Sumerian dingir lit-gdl-ht ditmit-a^ni-sii su-bar-zid-zid- 
de bitr-e-es m-ra-da-gitb = the god of the man for his son 
to accomplish faithfully the absolution humbly stands 
before thee. In Georgian such adverbs are formed also 

by suffixing b(;D ad to the adjective : karg-i = 

good, ^b^^-b^ karg-ad = well. But in Mingrelian and 

Lazian we have exactly the same formation of qualifying 
adverbs. “ Without the consonantal element the Tubal- 
Cainian character of the dative serves for the formation 
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of the adverbs,” says Professor Marr (L.G. § 15, 6). 
And this consonantal character is just ^ s, the vowel 
character being cyv o. Thus cyv^ os must liave been 
the ending of the primitive Tubal- Cainian adverbs. 
But the modern Lazes say did-b, without 

S' = very, greatly, the adjective being did-i 

great. We have the same in Mingrelian : dgir-i 

= good, dgir-o = well. Mingrelian has also 

another form of adverbs with the ending bll as : 
sqvam-a — beautiful, 1j^^b3-bL sqvam-as — beautifully : 
3b^-blj rntd-as = quickly, etc. We may mention also 
the ablative case -ending in Svanian its = 

Avith, as far as the ablative has an adverbial meaning. 

Among the simple adverbs we may mention only an 
interrogative adverb, Sumerian me ~ where ? Avhen ? 
Avhich may correspond to o9^ ime — Avhere ? in Svanian. 
But first of all the aboA^e-mentioned likeness of Sumerian 


.s« and Lazian cn- d os, Mingrelian bu as, is striking. 
This is more important, because of the regularity of the 
use of the s, s element in formation of adverbs, than the 
likeness of Sumerian me and Svanian ime, Avhich may be 
also fortuitous. 

Thus, in all parts of speech Sumerian and Georgian 
have many striking common features, as Ave have seen 
from this comparison. Naturally there are also many 
things A\diich separate Georgian and Sumerian completely. 
But what is common to them enables us, I tliink, to 
attribute to them both an origin from some common 
linguistic stem. It must not be forgotten that Sumerian 
Avas spoken thousands of years before our era, and 
Georgian, on the other hand, must liaA^e undergone the 
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influence especially o£ Semitic languages, since it seems to 
be an liistorical truth that the Georgian people sustained 
a terrible struggle with Semitic j^eoples and have migrated 
during the centuries through the wliole of Armenia and 
Asia Minor before being established at last in the 
Caucasus. The almost incredible stability of the Georgian 
language is astonishing when we compare it with Armenian 
or Greek. Relatively. Georgian has preserved its primitive 
puritt" and originality so well that its comparison with 
the languages of other living linguistic groups is as 
difficult as the comparison of Sumerian itself with 
various languages. It is for this reason that Georgian 
has been declared by scholars a separate and independent 
language, belonging to some primitive independent group 
of languages. But this '' independent group of Georgian 
languages has much in common witli Sumerian — this still 
more puzzling riddle of modern philology — and owing to 
the extraordinary stability of Georgian alone we can 
to-day reveal its similitude with Sumerian, extinct many 
centuries B.c. We have seen this likeness Avhen comparing 
their o-rammars, and we shall find it still more striking 
when we come to compare the roots of their words in tlie 
second part of this work. 
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NOTES ON SIR AUREL STEIN’S COLLECTION OF TIBETAN 
DOCUMENTS FROM CHINESE TURKESTAN 

Bv THE Key. A. H. FRAXCKE, Ph.D. 

rjpHIS collection of ancient Tibetan documents, of wiiicli 
I have been eng^aged in preparing an inventory under 
an arrangement sanctioned by the India Office, contcains 
close on two thousand pieces, none of them probably of 
a later date than the ninth century A.D., and is certain to 
shed a flood of new light on Tibetan archaeolog}", history, 
grammar, culture, religion, and folklore. Most of the 
documents were found at two sites, viz. Miran and Mazar- 
tagh. Miran is situated a few miles south of the westernmost 
end ot the present Lop-nor marshes, while Mazar>tagh is 
a low barren ridc^e risin^: in the middle of the Taklamakan 
desert, on the left bank of the Khotan River. In his 
Ilaiiis of Desert Catltay, vol. i, pp. 350 seqq., 439 seqq., 
Sir Aurel Stein has described the remains of the ruined 
fort which yielded these Tibetan records at the former site. 
For an account of the excavations which brought to light 
Tibetan and other documents in abundance from the 
refuse-layers adjoining the small ruined station on the 
Mazar-tagh hill, vol. ii, pp. 417 seqq., may be consulted. 

Tile documents were in both localities found scattered 
among the abundant deposits of refuse resulting from 
prolonged occupation by a Tibetan garrison. In part they 
may represent the last remains of ancient arcliives. That 
the Tibetans of the seventh and eighth centuries kept 
archives is made probable by the word yig-dJcar-cag, 
" register of letters,” wliich occurs in the documents. The 
word register of debts ” is also found in one of the 
documents. 
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Although many of the documents, especially the wooden 
ones, are in good preservation, the number of those which 
contain a fuller connected text is rather small. Of most 
of the documents on paper one -half only has been preserved. 
As Dr. Barnett, of the British 31useum, observes, this fact 
reminds one of a custom in ancient Europe, according to 
which tallies were cut in two and each party received one 
half of the stick. 3Iost of the wooden documents are 
labels containing addresses. These labels were probably 
tied to the various packages on transport of provisions or 
other articles. Other short wooden documents which were 
appai*ently used bj" tax-collectors on their journeys to the 
taxpayers are of a similar character, viz. they do not 
contain mucli besides personal and local names. x\ll these 
documents, however, yield a very rich harvest of ancient 
Tibetan names, local as well as personal, and it will take 
us a long time before all the local names have been 
identified or all the personal names liave been properly 
grouped. In a number of cases, of course, we cannot yet 
decide whether a now unknown name is of local or 
personal character. 

At first sight the names give the impression that Tibet 
must have undergone great changes since the time when 
they were recorded. The Tibetan names of the present 
day are mostly Buddhist, and may in almost eveiy case be 
understood at first sight as regards their meanino-. It 
is surprising to find that a great number of the names con- 
tained in the Stein Collection do not show their significance 
so readily. They consist partly of syllables which have 
been lost to the Tibetan language during tlie last twelve 
hilndred years. Such syllables are : bzJier, ysas} konu 
(or khong). The meaning of the syllables vma and mges 
is also uncertain, although rina may be connected with 
rma-hya, peacock, and inyes with mes-jxj, forefather. 

* ySa8 seems to be a Bonpo deity. Shrines of gSas ’’ are mentioned in 
the Bonpo chronicles, revised by Dr. Laufer : Toung-Pao, vol. ii, No. 1. 
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In the following some specimens of names occurring in 
the Stein Collection are given : — 

Compounds with bzher: rGyal-hzher, Gling-bzher, 
gNyan-hzheVy sTag-bzher, sKyi-bzher, Mang-hzher, Khri- 
bzher, Khi-bzher, ’aPhan-bzher, sKyed-bzher, i^Ma-bzher, 
IHa-bzher, clGe-bzher, bPal-bzher, mThso-bzher, gSitin- 
bzher, Kon-bzher, Khroin~hzhei\ IDong-bzher, sTong-bzlter. 
sNang -bzher, Zla-bzher. 

Compounds with rma: sTong-rma, Klic-rma, Zla-rma, 
mDo-rma, Legs-rma, vMadegs, Mang-rma, vGya-rina, 
Khri-rma, sKu-rma, Khroin-rma, IHa-rina, mThong- 
rma, rMa-sbit, 

Compounds with myes : Myes-slebs, Myes-rtsebs, Myes- 
thong, Myes-legs, Myes-byin, clBd-myes-thsab. 

Compounds with khong (or hong ') : Legs-kong, Khong- 
snang, Khong-hzang, Ohab-kong, \tPhan-kong, dPal-kong, 
Khrom-kong, Yang-kong, \tDron-kong. 

Compounds with gsas: Giuig-gsas, gSas-clmng, gSas~ 
kong, gSas-seng, gSas-btsan, IHa-gsas, Phag-gsas, gSas- 
slebs, Klu-gsas, gSas-legs, JYya-gsas, sGor-gsas, gSas-ston. 

Among those names which may be understood more 
readily I may mention the following : — 

Compounds with skyes, born : rMang-skyes, Khrom- 
skyes, IHa-ri-skyes, Mon-thse-skyes, sTag-skyes, IHa-skyes, 
gBas-skyes, A-ytd-skyes, Ga-cii-skyes, Yid-skyes, hvBricg- 
^dcyes, Rab-skyes, Yang -skyes, sKyes-legs, sKyes-bzang 
( = Eugene), sBiig -skyes, Kog-gsas-skyes, Myes-skyes, 
s Tag-lnng-skye\s\ 

Compounds with slebs, arrived : Rlang-khri-slebs, 
s2\ig-slcbs, ITng-slebs, Mye-slebs, vMang-slebs, gSas-slebs, 
niKhar-slebs, Kong -slebs, sK yes- slebs, IHa-slebs, sPe-slebs, 
Myes-slebs. 

Compounds with lha, god : IHa-sgra, IHa-bzher, 
IHa-bzang, IHa-skyes, IHa-dpal, IHa-abrng, IHa-thubs, 
IHa-rma, IHa-ago, IHa-ziing. 
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Compounds with Idu, naga : Klu-hzang, Klit-rma, 
Klu~gang, Klii-rgyaL Klii-sgu, Khi-sgra, Klit-gso, Klu- 
nya, Klu-legs, Klu-gsas, Klu-hzher, Khi-rton, Klu-hrtan, 
Klu-zigs, Klii-srong, Klii-do, Klu-gtsug, 

Compounds with stag, tiger : sTag-hzlter, sTag-hzang , 
sTag-sgra, sTag-stag-rtsan, sTag-snya, sTag-gung, sTag- 
dge, s Tag -cljyal -legs, sTag-sl'yes, sTag-sras. 

Compounds with khro, anger: Khro-btsan, Khro- 
bzavg, Kliro-lha} 

Compounds with btsan (or hrtsan), strong, majestic: 
IHa-brtsan, Khro-btsan, hTsan-gsura, bTsan-gzigs, ^>SV(.s- 
btsa n , mDo - b rtsa n, Dro-h visa n , Kh ri-b tsa, n . 

Compounds with throne: Khn-gzlgs, Khri-bzJier, 

\iPha n-khri, Khri-gdas, Kh ri-m[r']dzes, Kh rt-btsa n, Khri- 
rnia, Khri-ldern, Khrl-skugs, dP(d-khri. 

Compounds Avith dpal, glory : dPal-hzlter. Xyl-dpal- 
bzang, dPal-grub, dPid-gyi-rin-cliP n. dPal-khrt, dPal- 
kong, 'aJam-dpal, sTag-d pal-legs. 

Compounds vrith 'ahrtig, dragon : 'aBrug-legs. hiBrag- 
skyes, IHa- abrug. 

Compounds with spreii, monkey : IHa-spre, sPreit- 
pltrug, sPreu-rgaa, sPreii-thse, '0-nal-spre. 

Warriors names are the following: sTag-dpa-h’gi^, 
good tiger-hero; dGra-adul, subduer of enemies; Klmf- 
stag-chiing, falcon, little tiger; dGra-dog-rje, lord over 
the terror of the enemies; Haiii-p\]i\jgs, high courage; 
Pho-gseng, male lion. 

Wong, the name of a Tibetan tribe, is also found in 
several compound names: for instance, IDong-adus, 
dGe-ldong, IDong-bzang. But we do not yet know 
whether they are local or personal names. 

T'he following names appear to be of foreign origin : 
Jir-kin, Bu-roii, Kho-ino-cin, Ho-pmig, An-phani (tlie 
Chinese Aiiiban ?), Se-kyo-yo, 'Tl, Bor-lod. Lo-lo, A-)na-c]ia. 

^ Several Bonpo deities have names composed with the sellable khro. 
There are four great Kkro~t^o. 
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(this correspoHcls to the modern Tibetan pronunciation of 
Ahmed Shah).^ 

Although not a single royal name has as yet been found 
among the names of the Stein Collection/- several of the 
names are of historical interest, as they agree with 
ministers’ names given in the old stone-edicts of IHasa. 
(See Lieub.-Col. Waddell’s edition in the JRxlS. 1910, 
1911.) Thus the names of the fiimous ministers rJe-hlas 
and sTag-sgra, of tlie Pot ala inscription of A.D. 730, are 
repeatedly mentioned on documents of the Stein Collection, 
The same may be said with regard to the ministers 
Khri-hzher and sTag-bzher of the Petal a inscription of 
A.D. 7G4, and several names of ministers occurring in the 
inscription of a.d. 783. As regards the names on the 
stone-edicts, they are generally compounds of personal 
names and clan -names. The Stein documents, on the 
other hand, generally give only the personal names, at 
any rate in all those cases when a famous and av ell -known 
minister is addressed. For this reason the identiheation 
of the names found in the Stein Collection and on the 
stone pillars at IHasa cannot yet be called perfect, but 
it is (piite probable that both authorities treat of the same 
personages. 

Although royal names are not found in the documents 
of the Stein Collection, several of them seem to refer to 
kings, either of the Avhole of Tibet or of vassal states. 
The wish '^lay your helmet remain tinn!” was addressed 
to royalty in those days as well as in (juite recent times. 

As regards the religious side of the question, a good 
number of the names are of Bonpo cluiracter. I may 
mention the names which contain the word Hut, god (of 
the pro-Buddhist pantheon), and Klio (Xfiga), Kltro, 
as one of their compound parts. The principal part of the 

^[This name may be connected with the title A-mo-chih, attested by 
the Chinebe historical records for the rulers of Khotan in tlxe eighth 
century ; see Ancient Khotan, vol. i, pp. 176, *266, 523.— 

- Mii-khri occurs as a minister's name. 
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name of the founder of the Bon religion, viz. gSIten-rab. 
is found ill several personal names; for instance, in 
siini-hii, sKii-gslien, gShen-plitni-legs, etc. A few names 
remind us also of names occurring in the Kesar-saga, the 
old epic of Tibet. hKra-shis, the name of the smith of 
the sao^a, occurs amontr the names of the documents : 
the same is the case with regard to Kh/yang-po {Giivxxdtx) 
and vGija-hyln (god Indra). Tlie name Khvai-sgo of the 
documents is in all probability identical with Khrai-mgo 
of the Kesar-saga. (It must not be forgotten that we do 
not yet know the correct spelling of many names occurring 
in the latter.) Names whicli are compounds of khro or 
kkroin, both meaning ''anger” in certain connexions, and 
the name Khro-mo-cin, remind us of Agu Khrorno of the 
saga. The name Khi-sgii of the documents is probably 
identical with the second part of tlie name Cu-ru-lit-gii 
of the saga. The last two syllables seem to represent 
klii-dgvj, nine nagas, and this may be the meaning also 
of Idii-sgu, for prefixes may be exchanged. 

Names of women are extremely rare in tlie documents. 
rGya~mo is the name of a female slave ; mXd-ma occurs 
once as the writer of a letter, but tlie word means 
daughter-in-law ”. 

Buddhist names are also of rare occurrence. On 
entering a monastery a man received a new Buddhist 
name. Thus we read that a man wlio was formerly 
called ’ U-tiing~gsas~chxing received tlie niame Byang- 
cktib-bkra-shis when he entered a monasteiy. Other 
Buddhist names are : gZhon-nii~dpal-grxih, yan-ras 
(probably), Byang-chitb, Yon-tan-seng~ge, dGe-bsiiyen 
(Upasaka), Ska-ri-hxi (Sariputra), IHd-shyin (Devadatta), 
vBo-rje (Vajra), rDo-rje-dgydngs, 'aJain-dpal (Manjusri), 
Com-ldan- (tdas (Bhagavan), dGe-mthso, 

Se v^eral names are of interest as having been observed 
also in documents of Ladakh or other literature. Thus 
the name gYxi-sgra is found in the Stein Collection, and 
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the same name is also given in the hTsiiii-mo-hhai-thang- 
yig, which professes to date from Padmasambhava's time, 
edited by Dr. B. Laufer. The syllables sMer-zhang form 
part of one of the names in the Stein Collection, and 
several names containing the same syllables are found on 
the boulders near the bridge of Khalatse.^ gZhon-mi-dpal- 
griiby a name occurring in the Stein Collection, reminds 
us of the famous monk gZkon-niKlpal, whose name 
occurs in many works of Buddhist church- history. The 
name \tBiim-rdiigs of the Stein Collection is identical 
with the second half of the name Khri-shong-abubm-rdtigs, 
which is found in the sBa-lw-mkhar inscription. Another 
similar combination, viz. the name \t Biun-r dugs -lehr i~ 
skitgs, is also found in the Stein Collection. Then the 
name Khro-btsan of the Stein Collection recalls the name 
bTsan-khro of the KJty itng-rang- abyon inscription. 

In many cases the personal names are found in 
connexion with titles. The most ordinary title of the 
documents is perhaps that of a minister, or blon-po^ 
abridged blon. There are, however, various kinds of 
ministers, as, for instance, rJe-hlon, a high minister ; TJte- 
blon, minister of seals ; dGra-blon, minister of enemies, 
probably minister of war” ; So-blon, minister of guards; 
Khri-blon, throne-minister ; Phyi-hlon, minister of 
outwai'd affairs; and Zhaiig-blon, uncle minister. 

The latter title, together with other similar titles, as, for 
instance, Zhang -zhang, reduplicated uncle, vGya-zhang, 
chief uncle, Khu-gu, uncle, reminds us of the title Agu, 
“ uncle,” of the heroes of the Kesar-saga, as well as of the 
title mitm-mo, uncle, in the ancient Dard hymnal, “ The 
Eighteen Songs of the Bono-na Festival.” '-^ In the old 
days it was apparently customary to call a superior by 
a familiar name. In correspondence to the word ‘‘ uncle ” 
the word thsa-bo, nephew, is occasionally found. 

^ “Historische Dokumente von Khalatse” : ZDMU, Bd. Ixi. 

“ Indian Antiquary, vol. xxxiv. 
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Other titles are: Xanri-rje-po, the great man of the 
inside, which I have usually translated by “ Minister 
of Inner Atfairs : Kho.-ffd (modern Gtf '</((). nobleman; 
Jo-clio or Jo-ro ('modern Jo-ho), lord. I may note that 
in modern West -Tibetan the form Jo-jo is generally used 
for noble ladies, but in the Stein Collection the title Jo-co 
seems to refer to men ; rTse-rje, liigh summit (the sphere 
of work of this olScial has not yet become plain. 2:)erhaps 
he was a magistrate); secretary : sPyii-yi-ge~pa, 

general secretary : yXyer, steward; sDe-po, head of a tribe: 
niKh(xr-p(f , head of a castle ; Khaoi.sjy l-dbany-po seems 
to have beon the title of tlie major donius who played 
such an important part in old Tibet. This title is given 
to Blon-r(jy(d-ijSunt-hz]if'rA\\e: royal minister ySum-hzher. 

Another group of titles consists of compounds with the 
word dpon, master. Tlie following kinds of dpon have 
been noticed in the Stein Collection : Ra-dpon, perhaps 
■■master of a clan*’ Oy-djnni, lower officer, 

subaltern officer: Zhlorpdpon, master of the fields 
(this title is still used nowcxdays : a ZlniHf-dpou is the 
man who has to regulate the irrigation of tlie fields) ; 
sTaruj-dpoa, master of thousands, colonel ; d}[a[f-dj)on, 
army ofiicer : d Rhn/ny-dixfu. master of the host: Chibs- 
dpou, master of tlie horse ; Kht'fd-dpon, tax-officei- : 

perha}>s ‘ frontier officer " : the title TItsuys- 
dpon cannot yet be exactly explained : it ma}^ be the 
title of a magistrate. Also the title Kiiony-fa cannot yet 
he translated. 

As re; ^ards local names we find a oreat number of 

^ ^ o 

them. The greater part seems to refer to districts or 
settlements in Turkestan and Tibet. Other countries do 
]iot seem to be referred to so often. The word rgya, in 
connexion with weights, may refer to India as well as 
(diina. We read of Bod-hre and rGya-bre in the 
documents. M liilst the word Bod-bre certainly refers to 
libetan weights, we do not yet know whether rGya-bre 
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means ‘^weights of China ’’ (rGifa-'itaff) or '‘'Aveights of 
India” {vGya-gav). Other foreign C(nmtries mentioned 
in the documents are the following : Hirad may be Herat 
in Persia : sya-nam is the name of Samarkand, according 
to Jasehke : Sog-po would refer to Mongolia: Ho-peng 
may be in China : Mon is the Tibetan name of the 
Himalayan districts of India. The latter name is found 
in several personal names, as, for instance, Mon-chung. 
Mon-lcli g i-g ii -chn ng. 

Looking at names I'ef erring to Turkestan, the most 
important identification has been that by Dr. Stein 
of iVo6 with Lob or Lop. He sa^^s in his letter of 
October 19, 1910 : '' Xoh-cJien, ' Great Xob.’ was probably 
the name of the Tibetan station at Miran. Topographical 
and archseological reasons compel me to believe that Xob 
is the Tibetan attempt at reproducing an ancient local 
name. The same name is spelt Xi(~fo~po liy Hsuan-tsang, 
while Marco Polo writes Lop. Xob-chnng, ‘Little Nob/ 
may be identical with Charklik (about 50 miles W.S.W. 
of Mirto).” [Compare now regarding these local names 
Ruins of Dese rt Cathay, vol. i, pp. 447 seq^j.] Let me add 
that still another name referring to Xob is found in the 
documents ; it is the name XoJ)~xJiod. or “ Lower Nob . 
‘‘Three castles of Nob” are occasionally mentioned, and 
the name of a castle situated in Little Nob was Xob~ 
chnng-ngiiag Vu ng-d rn ng-rt8^\ 

Another local name which may be connected with 
Turkestan is lA. According to the dictionaries, lA is the 
Tibetan name of Khotan. I suppose that in tlie documents 
it refers to a larger tract of country. This name is not 
often found singly ; in most cases we find it connected 
with other, probably often pers<mal, names. vSuch 
compound names are: Li-snang. Li~mngan. lA-bn-god. 
Li-gos-df, Iji~sh.ir~df, Li-hir-hod, Li-gch gpchad ^ lA-rjCy 
Iji-sa-bdad. The Tibetan name Ror, for Turkestan, is 
also found in the Stein Collection. 
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Tibetan local names which have become known from 
Tibetan geography occur also among the documents. 
The following may be mentioned : vGod-tsavrj. IHo-hrag, 
Nag-shod, Kha rns, 'aBrom, dBas, Oiog-ro, Bu-srang-gi-sde 
(^perhaps identical with Bu-hrangs, modern Purang 
gong (Baltistan), sTong-sde (perhaps in Zangs-dkar), Gle 
(very probabh'’ the capital of Ladakh, Leli — in the old 
chapters of the chronicles the spelling Gle as well as Sle 
is used for Leh). mXgaris seems to be used as a name 
of the western parts of Tibet. In the old parts of the 
chronicles it is used as a name of the West Tibetan 
Empire. Byang-po is the name of the IHa-sa district. 
'A-zha, a name found oftezi in the Padmasarabhava 
literature, is supposed to be identical with the present 
Gar-zJta or Ga-zlia, Lahul. In the Stein documents 
W-zha, is once called rGya-la-gtogs-pa, belonging to 
vGya. Tlie village of vGya seems to liave been the 
capital of Western Tibet {rGya-sde) in ancient times. 

Although in many cases we cannot yet decide whether 
a certain name is of local or personal chai'acter, a good 
number of local names are furnished with the attributes 
sde, province, or rise, summit, and thereby sufficiently 
characterized. The following are some of the names 
furnished with the syllable sde : BroAhsaias-hyi-sde, 
Lang -my i i-sde, B yan-j^o-rgod dd i ng~gi~sde, Nyen-kar- 
gyi-sde, ' aBrong~tsams-ky t~sde , 'aDzom-.^mad-kyi-sde, 
Thong -ky a h-ky i -sde, Khrorndegs-kyi-sde, Ng< f m -rit-pag- 
gl-sde, Bha'ng-sd^, 'O-tJisol-gi-sde, spy Grt sang -gi-sde, Yel- 
rah-gyi~sde, ntXyal-hai-sde, Khri-da.ng-gi-sde, sKya- 
stod-gi-sde, Khri-bonis-ky i-sde, X(fg-sh ing-gi-sde. 

The following are some of the compounds witli rise, 
summit: IHa-rtse, Bye-ma-rdor-gyi-rtse, Kln-rtse, sTag- 
rise, m Dong -rise, Chu-rtse. 

Fairly often local and personal names are found 
combined, and experience has shown me that in such 
cases the first name is always the local, and the second 
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the personal name. The first local name is to be taken as 
the birth-place of the person mentioned thereafter. Laiig- 
myi-sde-zhims-stag means Zhims-stag of the province of 
Lang-myi\ ' A-zha-yang-hre means ''Yang-bre of 'A-z}ia\ 

Lakes and rivers do not often seem to be mentioned. 
I have noticed the following : mKltar- atltso probably 
stands for mKhar-mthso, lake of the castle : 2Iy e-long, 
mirror, is apparently the name of a lake, also sPrid- 
gyi-mye-long, enchanting mirror ; Khynng-hyi-tsa- 
mthso-gong mean>s ‘‘ upper lake of Khynng-by i-tsct’\ The 
expression Sho-rtsang- agrani-dii means '' on the shore 
(bank) of Sho-rtsang 

The documents of the Stein Collection contain a great 
number of dates. Although they generally give the 
numbers of days and months and the name of the year, 
tliey are not of much use to the historian, for the names 
of the year invariably refer to the cycle of twelve years 
only. All the same, the documents furnish us with 
material to prove the veracity of the Tibetan (Ladakhi) 
chronicles, where we find a statement to the effect that the 
Chinese calendar was introduced into Tibet under Srong- 
btsan-i^gam-po (seventh century). The cycle of twelve 
years was apparently all that became known to the 
Tibetans of those days, and we cannot help feeling 
suspicious when a Tibetan chronicle, in describing the 
times between a.b. 600 and 1,000, makes use of the cycle 
of sixty years. This is the case in particular in the 
chronicles of Central Tibet, whilst the chronicles of 
Ladakh use the twelve years’ cycle down to the fifteenth 
century. It is well known that the dates of reigns given 
in the sixty years' cycles of Central Tibetan chronicles 
are not in agreement with the dates given by Chinese 
historians for the corresponding reigns. Nobody would 
ever doubt the accuracy of the Chinese statements. Thus 
we are driven to believe that the dates in the sixty years’ 
cycle, referring to early times and given in Central Tibetan 
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chronicles, are fabrications of a later time, when the 
sixty years’ cycle had become known in Tibet. The 
Ladakhi chronicles, which are free from such erroneous 
dates, may be far more reliable works than the Central 
Tibetan work.s. 

The Tibetans of those times had a system of twelve 
months, wliich were called after the bnir seasons : (Z/>?/h 7, 
spring ; dbyar, summer ; ston. autumn : and (bjnn, winter. 
Each season had three months, called the tirst, the middle 
one, and the last, as follows : — 


dpyid-sla-ra-ba. 

„ ’abring-po. 

„ mthfi-chungs. 

dbyar-sla-ra-ba. 

,, ’abring-po. 

,, nitba-chungs. 


ston-sla-ra-ba. 

,, ’abring-po. 

,, nitha-chungs. 
dgun-sla-ra-ba. 

,, ’abring-po. 

,, mtha-chungs. 


How man}^ days each of these months was given we do 
not yet know. 

There are a few passages in the documents which seem 
to point to a ditierent, perliaps more ancient, calendar, 
as follows : g \ ni-lo, turf]uoise-year : [fSJtol-idjor-bui-slu, 
month of putting aside the plough : '(iTron-l’onf/~ydsl(f, 
month of diligence ; sKy(d il-ijy t -si ^ month of sending. 

Among the complete documents we find a great number 
which apparently originated Avith tax-collectors. They 
are of two styles. One of them consists of tablets of 
a length of about •]0-40 cm., sijuare in section. Thev 
show notches at their edges, evidently intended to mark 
the number of busliels of grain contributed by various 
taxpayers. In writing, we find such words as “ barlev 
wheat , millet , " grass “ horse-fodder ”, Avritten close 
to the notches, Avhilst the names of peasants and notes 
legarding their payments are found at the other end of 
the tablet. The other kind of tax-collector s documents 
consists of short AA^ooden tablets, coloun^d red on the 
surface. The riglit lower corner is generally cut out 
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purposely, apparently to mark them specially. They also 
show notches and short notes in writing, like the other 
kind of documents. Thus we read : Six bre of barley 
were not received,” and then ''Received later on”, or 
“ Four hre of barley were received afterwards ”. Some- 
times we find the two words, taxes, and thar, free, 
and nothing else, on the same piece of wood. Then we 
may suppose that the person who held the document was 
free from taxes. 

There is another kind of document, marked by a broad 
stroke of red colour, running round the middle. I have 
not yet been able to discover what these may have in 
common. To sa}"" that they are messages from Govern- 
ment would not mean much, considering that most of the 
documents are of an official character. On one of these 
documents the red stroke was apparently painted Avith 
blood. 

As regards the general character of the contents of the 
better -preserved documents on paper and Avood, Ave find 
there lawsuits, inventories, distribution-lists of provisions 
or presents, demands for military assistance or for more 
provisions, arrangements for the service of the guards or 
sentinels, complaints that Avages or rcAvards Avere not 
given, reports of illness, prayers for medicine, accounts of 
debts, appointments to some post, lists of transports of 
arms, etc. In the latter lists we read of shields, bows and 
arroAvs, arrow -blades, arroAv-flags, helmets, SAvords, coats 
of arms. There are a feAV documents Avhich contain 
something like records of battles. These notes are, hoAV- 
ever, not of much use to the historian, as they are 
veiy meagre, and cannot be dated. A note like "The 
Rong-liuijs country Avas seized” does not help us 
at all at the present stage of Tibetan historical 
research. An interesting laAvsuit is that about the sale 
of a slaAm called rGifal-j^hu-tsab. The price amounted 
to 8 Aveights of dMar (= dmar-gro, red Avheat ?). In 
JRAS. 1914:. 4 
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case the slave should run away, the former owner was 
bound to provide another servant (slave) of the same 
capacity. Underneath this document as well as under- 
neath many others the names or the seals of the forty- four 
chief witnesses {dpang-rijya) are given. These forty-four 
formed a court of witnesses, and it is of interest that the 
number forty-four is also found as that of certain officials 
in the account of gNya-kliri-htsan-po, in the Ladakhi 
chronicles. 

A considerable number of documents refer to the so-pa 
(watch, spy, sentinel), i.e. to those soldiers wlio had 
to do military service on the frontier or (probably) in 
unreliable districts. This service had to be done in turns, 
and it was not only a round of service among individuals, 
but among tribes. Whenever the term turn of service ” 
refers to an individual, we may be sure that tlie same is 
an officer. In one document we liear of two officers, who 
liad exchanged their turns of service and done servdce 
for one another during their respective turns. 

Besides the so-pa, the documents mention the 'adrid-ha 
( = digrul-ha), runners, very often, I am convinced that 
these “ runners were postal runners. Ancient Tibet and 
Turkestan seem to have been in enjoyment of an institution 
similar to tliat of present-day India, where the po.st- 
runners still have to do a great part of the postal work. 
Passages like the following occur repeatedly among the 
documents : “ As the runners are just leaving, I take the 
opportunity to write you the following words.’' Besides 
the \ulrul-ha, the hang-chen or bang-ka-pa, swift 
messengers, are occasionally mentioned. One document 
which speaks of a pho-nya, or “ messenger ", is impre.ssed 
with a seal showing a rider galloping. It looks almost 
like a stamp insuring quick service. 

Several letters are of an entirely intimate and familiar 
character, and there is hardly a single piece where the 
personal tone is altogether wanting. Inquiries after 
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health are found continually, and joy is expressed at good 
news or at the expectation to see the other s “ good face ” 
(once “ his face which looks like sun and moon ”) again. 
Good wishes for health or long life generally conclude the 
letters. We get the impression that many of these plu'ases 
have become conventional. There are some letters which 
contain nothing besides such conventional phrases. We 
must not forget, however, that in most of these letters we 
have before us the correspondence of a number of high 
officials who may have been closely related to one another, 
besides being related to the royal family. In Ladakh we 
know for certain that the royal family intermarried with 
tlie families of high ministers. In Ladakh the title or 
name btsan, btsan-po, would indicate that a certain person 
was descended from the royal family. I suspect that all 
those ministers mentioned in the documents whose names 
show the syllable btsan were related to royalty. But on 
the whole we get the impression that not only the high 
officials, but a great part of the population, knew reading 
and writing. A cook as well as a baker are found among 
the addressed persons, and peasants write letters to the 
court when they wish to accuse a certain person. 

Special terms of civility found in the documents are 
the following : the writer speaks of himself as “ I, a bad 
one'’ {bdag-ngan-j^a)] he places his letter before the feet 
of the addressed person (zha-sngar seems to be an 
abbreviation of zhabs-sngar ) ; a ruler is greeted with the 
wish, “may your helmet remain hrm ! " 

It is of interest that a number of documents contain 
fragments of the Tibetan alphabet. They may represent 
portions of copy-books used by beginners in the art of 
reading and writing. They are, of course, of great 
importance, because they belong to times not long after 
the alleged invention of the Tibetan alphabet by Thon-mi- 
sambhota. From the fragments we learn that the old 
alphabet was hardly different from the alphabet of thirty 


24638 
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letters as used nowadays. There is one piece in the 
collection which contains a full alphabet, but some of tlie 
characters were omitted and added later on ; the latter 
are somewhat indistinct. It is of particular interest to 
see that the letter ha, which may be pronounced va, is not 
always placed between jylta and ma, where we find it in 
the modern Tibetan alphabet, but between la and slia {s), 
where the va was placed in the Sanskrit alphabet. The 
letter ta (inverted ta) appears occasional] in the Stein 
Collection, and iva is written as a combination of ’a and 
ha, not la and ha as it is written nowadays. I shall not 
now enter into detail regarding palaeographical questions, 
because I have treated them fully in an article on the 
Tibetan alphabet written for the Epigraphia Indica. 
Two of the documents of the Stein Collection seem to be 
a fragment of a syllabary. They contain repetitions of 
the same consonant, furnished with all four vowel-signs 
and the Anusvara. 

A particular class of documents seems to refer to the 
distribution of fields, probably after the conquest of a new 
district. There we find personal names or titles followed 
by a numeral referiung to dor of field The word d(yr 
is not known from other Tibetan literature, but it is 
evident that in the documents of the Stein Collection it 
is the name of a measure of area. As regards agriculture, 
the documents mention the following occupations: zhing- 
2)a seems to be an ordinary field-labourer, chnn-pa. is the 
person who irrigates the fields. Ploughing of the fields 
and threshing of the grain is repeatedly mentioned. 
Punishment is announced for all who let the water drv up 
{Gkah~rkaiin-hgyid~pa). The most remarkable discovery is, 
however, that ‘‘ maps of the fields” {zitiiig-agod = zhiiig- 
hkod) are referred to in one of the documents. 

A certain number of wooden documents are furnished 
with a carefully cut socket at one end of the tablet. As 
we know from a few better preserved specimens, this 
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deepening was filled with clay, and a seal was probably 
impressed on the latter. As regards the writing found on 
these documents furnished with seals, it never contains 
much beyond addresses. This leads me to believe that 
what remains now is never the complete document. The 
wooden boards may represent only the cover of the paper 
document which was originally packed between them.^ 
As, however, writing material was rare in Turkestan, the 
wooden documents were used several times, the old writing 
being scratched off to make room for a new text. Thus 
the documents furnished with deepenings for seals may 
also have been used again for less important documents, 
and several of them appear like ordinary labels. 

Paper must have been a rather rare article, for we find 
it occasionally mentioned as a little present offered to the 
addressee, if the latter was in a high position. The custom 
not to approacli a person in a high position without a little 
present was apparently in vogue in those early days. 
Most of the paper documents contain different letters on 
their two sides, and there are a few palimpsests in the 
collection. 

Regarding measures, the following may be gathered 
from the documents : a Idial is a horse-load; a srang seems 
to be a smaller weight, but it is probably more than an 
ounce, as we find it described in Jaschke's Dictionary. 
A bre is a still smaller weight, 4 pints according to 
Jaschke. As stated above, there are two kinds of brCy 
the bod-hre and rgya-bre, viz. the Tibetan and the Indian 
(or Chinese) bre. Also the word rdo-gram seems to 
signify a weight. Silver was probably counted by 
dbyam or bars, whilst for gold and jewels the word zho 

^ [Judging from the shape of these small tablets and the analogy of 
many Chinese documents of the Han period found along the ancient 
Tun-huang Limes, it seems more probable that missives of this kind 
were meant merely to authenticate verbal messages and orders which 
the person carrying the tablets was to deliver. — 
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( = ^Y ounce) is used. Of great interest is the following 
equation, found in one of the documents : i zho of gold 
= 3 oho of silver.^ 

Among the articles forwarded in trade, or taken as 
taxes or as spoil of war, we find the following mentioned: 
kinds of grain are, gro, wheat; nas, barley; khre and 
chi-thse, two kinds of millet ; rta-hixi-bo, horse-buck- 
wheat ; 'abras may stand for “ rice ”, although it may as 
well be translated by '' fruit ” ; ’abras-sicam would be 
“ dry rice ” or '' dry fruit ” ; rtsa, grass or fodder, is also 
repeatedly mentioned. The words black ”, “white”, or 
“red” in connexion with kinds of grain, may refer to 
black or white barley or wheat, or to red rice, etc. 
Favourite products of the garden were: la-j^hug^ radishes ; 
rgun, grapes ; kham, dried apricots ; perhaps even carrots. 
Products of the flocks were : mar, butter ; ihttd, cheese ; 
zhun-mar, melted butter, probably the Indian ghl ; 
dried yak-meat. I may mention that great stores of 
“ old meat ” and “ old butter ” play an important part in 
the Kesar-saga. sPod, spices, were required for the 
preparation of dishes. sKyems, beverage, is probably 
the name of the ordinary Tibetan beer prepared of green 
barley. It was required for weddings and for the New 
Year s festival, and kept in thid (skyems-thul), leather 
bags. A particular kind of beer may have been the 
sog-skyeins, Mong(3lian beer. Of fabrics we hear at 
least of two kinds, viz., snain, the ordinary woollen cloth 
of Tibet, and meu-thri, a kind of cloth which has not yet 
been specified. Fha-thm seems to stand for phad-thsa, 
coarse sackcloth. Thsos-bal is probably dyed wool ; 
gtan are carpets, perhaps the felt-carpets of Turkestan.- 

^ [Marco Polo records exactly the same relative value of gold and silver 
for Western Yunnan at the close of the thirteenth century ; cf. Yule, 
Marco Polo, iii, ii, pp. 79, 95.— 5/eun] 

2 [Carpet-weaving was an ancient art of Khotan ; cf. Ancient Khotan, 
i, p. 134. — 
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Of mineral articles the following are mentioned : soda’ 
copper (at any rate zang-hu, copper kettles), gold, silver, 
turquoises, pearls, corals. vDzeti seem to be clay -pots ; 
but what skyogs are cannot yet be decided ; it may mean 
cups or ladles. 

Looking at the animal world, we notice that practically 
ail the animals mentioned in the documents are used for 
transport. Of horses, a particular breed, that of Amdo, is 
mentioned in one of the fragments. This is of particular 
interest, because this breed is of great fame even 
nowadays. Mules and donkeys were hired out, and 
quarrels arose about the latter. Goats, and probably 
sheep also, had to carry loads — in particular, wool. Camels, 
yaks, and oxen are not so often mentioned. It looks as 
if yaks, as well as horses, were occasionally used for 
sacrifices. As regards horses, the local name mchibs-yon- 
gyi-sde, province of the horse-sacrifice, would point in 
that direction. From some documents we learn that 
horses suffered occasionally from epidemics. 

Although the documents containing Buddhist literature 
are not included in the collection with which my inventory 
deals, we get a few glimpses at the religious state of Tibet 
in the eighth century. Judging from personal names, 
Buddhism was not yet powerful at the time of the 
documents. Buddhist priests are mentioned occasionally, 
but the title bla-ma (with the feminine article ma) 
is never found. Titles like rje~bla or sJai-bla may refer 
to priests, but we are not certain. The most common 
title used for priests is ban-de, but also dge- adun and 
btstvnd-pa are found. Nuns are called ban-de-mo or 
btsiin-mo. Other titles used for higher ranks of Buddhist 
priests are mkhan-po, abbot, and chos-rje, prince of 
religion. A Buddhist temple is called gTsug-lag-khang. 
Theg-khang-rnying, old house of the vehicle, seems to be 
the name of a monastery. 

The Bonpo priests were apparently known as Bon-po, 
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lha-myi, mngan (sorcerer) ; perhaps also as gYon-len, 
taking the left. The latter name may refer to their 
custom to keep the honoured person or object on their 
left when circumambulating him or it. Also the Bonpo 
form of the Svastika is repeatedly found among the 
documents. 

Although a few religious charms occur in the collection, 
the om mani padme hum formula has not yet been 
discovered. Oni d hum was apparently popular, and 
vadzra pani phat can also be traced. 

Religious ceremonies are referred to, but we do not yet 
know whether they were in every case performed by 
Buddhist or Bonpo priests. The word sku~rim (a religious 
ceremony in time of illness, practically the exorcising of 
the spirits in the illness) is found several times. 
A sman-yati seems to be an offering to a sman or evil 
spirit ; chab-yon is a water offering As stated above, 
yaks were apparently offered according to one document, 
and a local name makes horse-sacrifices probable. Before 
starting on a journey an astrologer was apparently asked 
to look out for a good day. A few documents seem to 
treat of religious persecution. They may refer to the 
struggle between the Buddhist and the Bonpo religions in 
the eightli century. 

The title s2lan-pa may be that of a doctor. In one of 
the documents a recipe is given regarding a medicine to 
be ‘‘ smeared on a corpse probably to preserve it. It 
consists of sheep-dung boiled with a little water “ until 
it melts”, butter, barley, etc. A few names of diseases 
occur, but we do not yet know what their nature was. 
Such names are : yams, grams, gcong, \tbring~nad. 

The style of the letters and secular documents is 
absolutely different from that of the classical lancruao-e as 
it has become known from Buddhist religious literature. 
The language of the latter has practically remained 
stationary, for the fragments of Buddhist literature as 
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found in the ancient sites of Turkestan show the same 
language as the present editions of the hKd- acjynr and 
the hsTcm- agyiir. The language of the secular documents 
of the eighth century, on the otlier hand, is full of 
constructions with the auxiliary mchis, which is very 
rarely used in classical essays. From this it becomes 
probable tliat the language of Buddhist literature was 
already a sacred language Avhen it was used for the first 
translations. It may have been the sacred language of 
Bonpo literature which had been handed down orally. 
The secular documents of the Stein Collection, on the 
other hand, may represent the language of daily life of 
the eighth century. 

As regards the orthography of the documents, it is 
anything but settled. The nowadays silent prefixes are 
written or not according to the pleasure of the writer ; 
thus we read g:^igs or zigs, dgra or gra, mcJtod or chod, 
bkd or ka, mkhur or k[]i]a7\ etc. Aspirated tenues are 
continually mixed up with unaspirated ones ; 'ayan is 
written for 'apltaii, kong for khong, gchig for gcig, kri 
for khrij krotn for kkrom, etc. It is as if the ground 
were giving way under the feet of those who have been 
working in Tibetan plionetics. The subjoined d after 
'U, /, and V is used or not just as the writer pleases. 

We must not forget, however, that most of the 
documents W'ere written in a foreign country, and this 
circumstance may account for a great number of 
orthographical mistakes. But one observation may be 
of importance : although the prefixes are not written 
in a great number of cases, we hardly ever find the 
wrong prefixes used. In this respect the old documents 
differ from Tibetan letter-writing by ordinary people as 
we find it nowadays. Let me note that there are two 
groups of prefixes in Tibetan, viz. m or ’a, which are of 
passive charactet', and all the rest, which are of active 
character. Nowadays a Tibetan mixes up all the active 
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prefixes with one another, and the two passive prefixes 
also. He may use a h instead of a rf, a ^ or r instead of 
an s, etc. In the eighth century a Tibetan made use of 
the right prefix or he did not use it at all. From this 
observation we may conclude that the prefixes, although 
already on the point of disappearing from the spoken 
language, were still heard to a certain degree in the eighth 
century. 

A considerable number of words show already the 
characteristics of later dialects. Thus the word 'agrul-ha, 
runner, is invariably spelt 'adrul-ha, in agreement with 
the present-day pronunciation. The same must be said 
of the word jphyir, again, for, etc., which we find spelt 
cir or chir in the documents. Of interest are also the 
spellings Rud-pon instead of the more correct Ru~dpon, 
or lhad-pal instead of lha-dpal. As in modern Ladakhi, 
the prefix of the second syllable was sounded as final 
consonant of the preceding syllable. Other cases of 
dialectical influence we have in tho-re instead of tho-ras, 
to-morrow ; brgyed instead of hrgyad, eight ; men-tog 
instead of me-tog, flower ; sreio instead of spreu, monkey ; 
ched-po instead of chen-po, great; gYog instead of 'og, 
below. Purely dialectical words seem to be: nan-ning, 
last year ; pho-re, goat ; phyed- ang-gnyis, one and a half ; 
slcyu, a dish of stuffed dumplings ; etc. 

There are many words the meaning of which is still 
quite uncertain. To mention only one instance, we do not 
yet know how to explain the local names Bod, Tibet, and 

Li, Khotan, when they are connected with numerals 

hod-gnyis, li-hzhi, etc. — as is often the case. The following 
words, which are also of frequent occurrence, I have tried 
to explain in the following manner: 'athsal-ma, provisions 
(Jaschke has “breakfast”); dor, a measure of fields; 
men-thri, a kind of cloth (this word is often connected 
witli yiig, a piece of cloth) ; thsiigs, a district ; thang, 
a couple; tkugs-hde, well-being; ngos-dpon, frontier 
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officer; zlui-sngar zhabs-sngar), before. Regarding 
the word sag -[pa], we do not always know whether it 
should be translated as “ hand ” (hand -seal), or as 
‘‘ reward 

The inai'ks of punctuation are used in a rather unusual 
manner. A shad is not much used to mark the end of 
a sentence ; it is placed between any syllables in the 
middle of a sentence. Besides strokes and dots, pairs of 
little circles are occasionally used as marks of punctuation. 
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ANCIENT ARABIAN POETRY AS A SOURCE OF 
HISTORICAL INFORMATION 

By Sir C. J. LYALL, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., LL.D. 

Read at the International Congress of Historical Studies, April 7, 1913 

rpHE conquest of the Persian and half of the Byzantine 
^ Empire by the Arabs, under the banner of Islam in 
the seventh century, was one of the most extraordinary 
events in the histoiy of the Avorld. On the one side were 
ranged the forces of two highly -organized military powers, 
Imperial New Rome and Imperial Persia, Avhich for over 
three centuries had been engaged in constant conflict with 
each other. Althougli this necessarily tended to exhaust 
the material resources of the combatants, it would 
naturally be supposed that it must have given them 
military experience, and their leaders a training in 
generalship, adequate to enable them to face with con- 
fidence of victory enemies hitherto regarded with contempt 
as mere barbarians. On the other side we see hosts of 
men, reared in a country where the conditions of life have 
always been of the hardest and most precarious, divided 
by tribal feuds and secular hatreds, poorly armed, with 
no practice in warfare against disciplined foes, and with 
no allies to swell their le^nons. Yet from the beorinning 
the progress of the Arabs was one of almost uninterrupted 
success. 

How this happened, what the antecedents were that 
led to the great catastrophe which befell the ancient 
civilizations before the new world-power, must always be 
one of the most interesting problems of history. 

Materials for the study of the Byzantine Empire exist 
in the works of Greek historians. For the conditions of 
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the Persian Empire we have the history o£ the Sasanians 
as recorded by Tabari, based upon the Khiidhai-ndmah of 
indio-enous origin, and also some ^ood information from 
Syriac sources. But in both cases the period of the 
conquest is poorly represented by contemporary documents. 
Of this part of the subject, however, I do not propose to 
speak. My object is to draw attention to the materials 
which exist for a survey of the history and conditions of 
Arabia during the century which preceded the conquests 
of Islam, and more especially of that part of Arabia which 
furnished the invading forces, as distinguished from the 
religious revolution, begun at Mecca and consummated at 
Medina, which drew its inspiration from the Prophet 
Muhammad. 

These materials, so far as they are contemporary, are 
wholly contained in the ancient Arabian poetry, the 
earliest surviving texts of which may be said to begin 
with the commencement of the sixth century a.d. This 
poetry was almost entirely transmitted by memory, and 
we have no reason to suppose that, except in a very few 
special cases of which I will speak further on, it was 
reduced to writing until the first century of Muslim 
conquest was well advanced. It is the product and the 
picture of the tribal life of nomadic Arabia, the work, in 
the first instance, of composers who formed a special class 
of skilled artists in verse : from whom, however, the 
custom of making verse later on took a wide extension, 
so that in every tribe we meet with a large number of 
singers, mostly men of action, who celebrate their own 
deeds as well as the exploits of their fellows in poems 
called forth by the events in which they were engaged. 

The bulk of this poetry which has survived is by no 
means small, although, in the opinion of the scholars who, 
during the literary age which set in with the latter half 
of the reign of the House of Umayyah and continued 
under the early 'Abbaside Caliphs, collected and recorded 
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the x’emains which we possess, the amount which has 
perished before it could be written down, with the death 
of those who carried it in their memories, is very large. 
How much has so perished we have no means of judging. 

The earliest poems which have survived probably 
belong to the end of the tifth or beginning of the sixth 
century a.D. They relate to the long warfare wdiich 
raged, for a period stated by tradition in round numbers 
at forty years, between two large kindred groups, who 
occupied the mountains of al-Yamamah in East Central 
Arabia called Bakr and Taghlib. This war, known as 
the War of ai-Basus, produced many poets on both sides, 
one of whom, Muhalhil, the chief of Taghlib, is perhaps 
the most ancient of whom we have I'e mains : two short 
poems by him are contained in the collection of ancient 
odes made by al-Asmal (died 216 H.). Another very 
ancient poet, probably contemporary with Muhalhil, is 
Muraqqish the Elder, of Bakr, to whom are attributed 
several pieces preserved in the collection called the 
Mufad daily at (completed before 168 H.). Peace was 
eventually arranged by al-Mundhir III, king of akHirah 
on the Euphrates, who exercised a wide jurisdiction over 
nomad Arabia ; but the rancour stirred by the conflict 
survived for generations, and two of the seven long poems 
called the Mn‘aUaqdt, one by ‘Amr son of Kulthum, chief 
of Taghlib, and the other by al-Harith son of Hillizah, of 
Yashkur, a division of Bakr, which were composed 
between 556 and 568, testify to the enmity which still 
subsisted in the time of akMundhir’s successor, king 
^Amr of akHirah. 

Nofc much later than tliese is the group of poets 
connected with the history of a tribe of Yamanic origin 
called Kindah, which, in the latter half of the fifth and the 
first third of the sixth century A.D., established itself in 
the northern half of Central Arabia as a superior power 
controlling the tribal organizations. Its chiefs, who took 
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the title o£ kincr, contracted intermarriao'es with the 
Ma‘addic Arab tribes, and had their centre in al-Qasiin, 
the comparatively well- watered territory where now 
stand the towns of Bunaidah and 'Unaizah, in the great 
Wadi ar-Riimmah, the main torrent-bed of Central Arabia. 
Tradition connects the extension of the authority of 
Kindah with the state of confusion and internecine strife 
produced by tlie War of al-Basus, and it is certain that 
the princes ot* the tribe were connected by marriage with 
both Bakr and Taghlib. The power of Kindah stood at 
its highest at the end of the fifth century and beginning 
of the sixth, when the king, al-IIaritli, appeared on the 
Roman border as an invader. He seems at one time to 
have held al-Hirah on the Euphrates, and al-Mundhir III, 
who was the most formidable enemy of the Romans in 
that region, was liis son-in-law, though afterwards his 
enemy. The tribes who owned allegiance to al-Harith 
were placed by him under tlie governance of his four sons, 
and Asad, whose lands were among those nearest to the 
Kindite centre at Ghamr Dhu Kindah, became the portion 
of Hugr, al-Hari til’s eldest son. The son of Hugr was 
Imra al-Qais, the most celebrated of all the ancient poets, 
of whom a large quantity of verse has survived. During 
the years of Hugr’s dominion in Asad the art of poetry 
made much progress. The bard of Asad was 'Abid son of 
al-Abras, whose diwan, now for the first time published 
from an ancient MS. in the British Museum, is about to 
appear. The death of Hugr, whom the men of Asad slew 
about A.D. 530 after the king of Kindah, al-Haritii, had 
died, is the central event round whicli has gathered much 
poetry by Imra’ al-Qais and ‘Abid ; and there can be no 
doubt, from the poems by these authors which we possess, 
that there were many other contemporary singers, thoimh 
little of that early time has reached us. 

After the wreck of the dominion of Kindah the power 
of the kings of al-Hirah gradually extended itself over 
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the northern half of the peninsula and along the southern 
coasts of the Persian Gulf. The energetic kings al- 
Mundliir III and his son 'Amv b. Hind are often heard 
of in the poems of that time. These kings ruled, the 
former from 505 to 554, and the latter from 554 to 569- 
King 'Amr was killed, in the midst of his Court, by a 
proud Arab chief, ‘Amr son of Kulthum of Taghlib, upon 
whom he was endeavouring to tix an indignity which the 
fierce nomad resented. Two of 'Amr’s brothers succeeded 
him and had short reigns, and then, between 580 and 602 
or 603, followed their nephew an-Xuhnan Abu Qabus, 
the last Lakhmite king of al-Hirah. The Courts of all 
these kings were frequent!}^ visited by poets from the 
nomad tribes, and much verse which has survived was 
composed on these occasions. 

On the side of Rome there was another princely house, 
the line of Jafnah, kings of Ghassan, who kept the 
marches along the Limes which defined the boundary of 
Byzantine rule. These princes, who were adherents 
of Christianity, and, though nomads of the Syrian 
wilderness, comparatively civilized in their habits, were 
also resorted to by poets from the South. Their most 
famous king, al-Harith the Lame, son of Jabalah, who 
reigned from 529 to 569, is addressed in a long poem by 
‘Alqamah son of ‘Abadah of Tamim, contained in the 
Mufaddallyat ; he also figures in the history of 'Abid and 
Imra’ al-Qais. One of his successors, 'Amr, is the subject 
of a fine poem by an-Nabighah of Dhubyan, probably in 
the last decade but one of the sixth century. 

Within the peninsula during this time warfare was 
frequent between the tribes, but it would take too long to 
endeavour to set forth the various causes and histories of 
quarrel. From a literary point of view the most famous 
contest was that called the War of Dahis, which had its 
origin in a horse-race held between the chiefs of two 
sister stocks belonging to the large group of Ghatafan, 
JR AS. 1914 . 5 
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the tribes of ‘Abs and Dhubyan. Tiiis struggle also is 
said to have lasted forty years, but it is probable that its 
length has been considerably exaggerated. To this period 
belong the famous poets an-Xabighah of Dhubyan. 
•Antarah of ‘Abs, and Zuhair of Muzainah. whose 
Mii'allaqah celebrates the making of peace, which 
probably happened some time before the close of the 
sixth century a.d. 

In the next twenty yearS; which are those preceding 
the appearance of Muhammad as a prophet, the number 
of poets was very large. The most famous were ^laimim 
al'A'sha, of Qais b. Thadabah, a division of Bakr settled 
in al-Yamamah ; La bid, of Ja‘far b. Kilab, a branch of 
'Amir b. Sa'sa'ah ; Ilatim, of Tayyi' ; Bishr, son of Abii 
Khazirn, of Asad : and Ka'b, son of the Zuhair just 
mentioned : of all these we have dlicans. Another poet 
of the time, and also a celebrated nicin of action, was 
'Amir son of at-Tufail, cousin of Labid, whose cliivdn, now 
published for the first time, is about to appear. Tufail of 
Ghani, a small tribe in subordinate alliance with ‘xVmir 
b. Sa'sa'ah, belongs to the same age, and his dJivCin. 
hitherto unknown, is also now on the eve of publication. 

I said just now that these poems were not written 
down at the time when tliey were composed, save in a few 
exceptional cases. One of these exceptions is afforded bv 
the dlwdn of 'Adi b. Zaid, a Christian Tamimite of 
al-Hirah who was intimately connected witli the history 
of an-Nu'man Abu Qabtis, the last king of tliat state. The 
story of his long imprisonment by an-Xa'inau, and of his 
having addressed to the king poem after poem in order 
to induce him to release him, necessarily implies that the 
messages were in writing. His surviving poems, which 
are interesting as the work of a town-bred Arab of 
culture (for he was brought up among ministers and 
secretaries at the Persian Court), have been collected 
and will, I hope, shortly be published by my friend 
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Mr. Kreiikow, of Leicester. Another exception is found 
in the works of Umayyah b. Abi-s-Salt, also a townsman, 
of at-Ta if, and an older contemporary of the Prophet, 
whose collected remains have recently (1911) been given 
to the world by Professor F. Schulthess, of Gottingen. 
These poems are of great importance and interest as 
evidence of the currency, in the neighbourhood of Mecca, 
of an acquaintance with the stories of the Old and New 
Testaments and the apocryphal literature connected there- 
with, and thus as afford ing some clue to the source whence 
Muhammad drew the narratives dealing with the same 
subjects contained in the Qur an. 

The coming of Islam, and the diversion to exterior 
conquest of the energies which had hitherto been spent 
upon tribal feuds, had a striking influence on the poetry 
of Arabia. We have a large mass of verse composed by 
persons who, having been originally pagans, accepted the 
new religion. Besides authors like al-IIutai’ah, ash- 
Shammakh, al-Khansa, and Abu Dhu’aib, who have left 
diwdnSj a large proportion of the odes contained in the 
Mtifaddallyat are the work of such Miikhadrims^ as they 
were called. It is very interesting to notice how little 
the austere practices of the new faith affected the ideals 
or the workmansliip of these singers. They continue to 
celebrate the delights of wine-drinking and gambling 
with arrows, to extol unbounded expense in hospitality, 
and to boast of accomplishment in the art of war, and 
especially of satire. Satire, indeed, though severely 
handled by the early Caliphs, becomes, with panegyric 
as its complement, more and more the work of the 
professional poet. The list of poets born in the first 
century of Islam, when poetry began to be recorded in 
writing as it was composed, includes (to mention only 
those of whom we have published dlivans) al-Farazdaq 
and Jarir, both of Tamim, al-Akhtal, a Christian of 
Taghlib, and al-Kumait of Asad, all of whom were expert 
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in the arts of praising great men and of delivering biting 
shafts of satire upon their enemies. Amatory themes 
took a wide extension in the poems of 'Umar ibn Abi 
Rabrah, a Quraishite of Mecca. Ghailan, called Dhu-r- 
Ruinmah, of 'Adi b. 'Abd-Manat, was the last who main- 
tained the old standards of poetic achievement, and with 
him the cycle of nomad poetry is sometimes said to liavt* 
closed. He died, aged 40, in 117 H. (a.d. 785), His 
dlxvan, edited for the first time by my friend Mr. C. 
Macartney, is now in the press. 

These compositions, it will be seen, cover a very long 
period of time — fully 200 years, and are strictly con- 
temporary documents. I do not propose to discuss here 
the proof of their genuineness and authenticity ; what 
I have to urge on the subject will be found in the 
Introduction to the Diivcln of 'Abid b, al-Abras, which 
will soon be before the public. It will suffice to say that 
while fabricated verses and even whole poems are to be 
found in our collections, the majority of the materials 

contained in them bears (in my opinion) the stamp of 

genuineness, and compels us, by its vividness and 
actuality and close correspondence witli the known 
conditions of the age and locality, to admit its claims 
to be the real work of its reputed authors. 

But the poems by themselves are not, strictly speakiim, 
history. An Arabian ode hardly ever contains a consecutive 
narrative of events. Nothing in the nature of Epic poetrv 
exists. The occurrences touclied upon ate mentioned for 
the most part allusively, generally in the briefest manner, 
and the bard, often himself an actor in the scenes he 

portrays, enlarges on his own prowess and the glories of 

his tribe ; or, on the otlior liand, he assails liis enemies 
with words of scorn and contempt, recounts their defeats 
and disasters, and depicts them in the most odious lio-ht. 
In all cases of tribal warfare, which is the chief subject of 
tlie poems, great exaggeration prevails. 
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111 order to utilize the poems, to read them aright, to 
use them in interpreting the situation, we require to know 
from some outside source the circumstances in which they 
were composed. This is furnished to us by the labours of 
those men who, during the first and second centuries of 
Islam, collected from the mouths of the living repre- 
sentatives of the tribes the traditions of the tribal 
histories. !Many scholars occupied themselves with this 
task when the poems came to be written down for 
preservation, but two stand out among all others in their 
industry and the thoroughness with which they carried 
through their task. These two are Hisham ibn al-Kalbi 
and Mannar ibn abMutlianna. called Abu TTbaidah. The 
former, son of Muhammad b. as-Saib al-Kalbi (died 
1 46 H. ), had an hereditary interest in historical research, 
for his father before him was an industrious collector of 
traditions. To Ibn al-Kalbi, who died in 204 H., we owe 
the tirst attempts made to obtain a sequence of dates for 
the kings of al-IIirah, Ghassan, and Kind ah, a great mass 
of tribal genealogies and of the traditions bearing thereon, 
and other investigations into Arabian antiquity. His 
narratives of the battles or Days ” celebrated in the 
poems, and his anecdotal biographies of the persons who 
figure in the tribal traditions, are full of interest, of 
liveliness, and of graphic detail. Against this must be 
set a constant disposition to exalt the cause of the 
\amanic tribes against that of the Ma'addic Arabs. His 
<iwn tribe of Kalb, descended from Quda'ah, considered 
itself to be of Y amanic origin ; and on this account he is 
never impartial when the contest is between a repre- 
sentative of al-Yaman and one of Ma'add. He appears 
on more than one occasion to have fabricated poems in 
support of liis anecdotes to the discredit of Ma'addic 
heroes. Ahii ‘Ubaidah (110-209 H.), on the other liand, 
has every appeai'ance of being impartial : liis narratives 
are full of detail, and his citation of the authorities from 
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whom he derived his information (see the index to the 
JSfaqaid) most complete. He Is often critical in his 
examination of the sources. He was not, like Ibn 
al-Kalbi, himself of Arab descent, but a Jew of al-‘Iraq 
whose family had become converts to Islam. Thus he 
stands outside of racial partialities, though he everywhere 
displays the keenest interest in his subject. We learn 
from Ibn Khallikan that he was the author of a work 
setting forth the evil qualities of the Arabs {Matladih}, 
a species of literature very popular in liis time under 
‘Abbasi rule, when the Persians came into favour. If this 
is correct, it must at least be admitted that he did not 
invent for them odious characteristics, but told his stories 
in a manner which, if not flattering, is, to our eyes at 
least, not marked by any manifest desire to press unduly 
upon their unamiable traits, and generally appears to bear 
the stamp of truth. 

Neither of Ibn al-Kalbi nor of Abu ‘Ubaidah do we 
possess (so far as known) any works in their original 
form ; but these two are the main source from which 
innumerable books written by literary and historical 
compilers draw their material. The greatest of all these 
compilations is the KifCtb al-AghCinl of Abu-l-Faraj of 
Isfahan (284-356), now rendered conveniently accessible 
by means of tlie exhaustive series of indices whicli w(‘ 
owe to Professor Guidi. Of so well-known a book it is 
unnecessary to speak at any length. Tlie first volume 
of Ibn al-Athirs histoiy called the Kamil contains an 
abridgement of Abu ‘Ubaidalhs Ayi/iljn al~'Ar<fb wliich is 
very useful, though the printing, especially in tlie verses, 
leaves much to Vje desired. Better even than the AghdiiJ, 
where the two come into competition, are the extracts 
from Abu ‘Ubaidah contained in the commeiitarv to the 
NaqaicL or satiric contests of Jarir and. al-Farazdaq, the 
edition of which lias just been completed by Professor 
Bevan. This work, which from its character is full of 
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allusions to Arabian antiquity, is supplied with a complete 
and instructive commentary, in whicli the latest hand 
is that of Abu 'Abdallah al-Yazidi (died 310). Here 
we have large extracts from Abu ‘Ubaidah's Ayydm, 
elucidated as to language and often compared with other 
accounts, which leave nothing to be desix*ed so far as 
concerns the events with which they deal. Professor 
Be van's indices render the use of the work for reference 
as easy as possible, and an exhaustive glossary is also 
supplied. 

Another work which is now in the press and will, it is 
hoped, be completed before veiy long is the collection of 
ancient Arabian odes made by al-Mufaddal, of the tribe 
of Dabbah, a learned man who lived under both Umayyad 
and 'Abbasid rule, and died in 168. The exhaustive 
commentaiy of al-Qasim al-AnbM, which is being printed 
with the text, contains, like that to the Naqaid, large 
detailed accounts of the events to which the poems relate, 
mainly drawn from Ibn akKalbi. I need only mention 
another work of a similar but less authentic kind, the 
celebrated HamCisali of Abu Tam mam, which, with 
at-Tibrizi s commentary, has been in the hands of Arabic 
scholars since 1828. 

When we compare the poems with the traditions 
illnstrating them, we bnd, of course, many deficiencies. 
Often there are no details forthcoming to explain obscure 
passiiges : those who once were able to furnish them 
perished before the scholars got hold of them. Not 
niifrecpiently the poems do not agree with the traditions. 
I may illustrate this by a case which is well-known to 
my hearers, and comes from a cycle of literature strictly 
analogous to the Arabian historical legends and ancient 
heroic ixoeins — I mean the Book of Judges in the Old 
lestameut. In the Song of Deborah, which celebrates the 
defeat of Sisera and his host by the tribes of Nortliern 
Israel, the description ol the murder of tlxc fugitive chief 
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by Jae], in defiance of all tlie laws of hospitality, is 
inconsistent with the account given in the prose story. 
As the poem is in all probability contemporary, we 
naturally prefer its testimony to that of the prose writer, 
who may hav^e lived some centuries later. Similar 
discrepancies are not uncommon in the old tribal poetry 
and traditions of Arabia. But although sucli eases call 
for careful critical examination, the material available is 
very iai'ge, and b}^ the help of the poems and the 
narratives put together we are able to construct, at least 
in general outline, a fairly complete account of the main 
ev'ents and the state of society in Arabia during that 
pregnant century which preceded the establishment of 
the Empire of Islam. 

Not only so : owing to causes wdth Avhich I cannot now 
deal, the conditions of life in Arabia, which are those 
established by the climate and natural features of the 
country, have prevailed over tlie mighty unifying forces 
which in the seventh century drew the tribes together 
and started them on their career of conquest. In spite of 
Islam, the Arabian nomads live at the present day very 
much as their ancestors lived thirteen centuries ago. 
They ai‘e marked by the same characteristics, divided by 
the same blood-feuds, engaged in the same life of rapine, 
subject to the same customary laws of hospitality and 
mutual intercourse, as prevailed ]>efure the Prophet of 
Medina took them in hand. So it happens that those 
who have travelled with seeing eyes and an understanding 
lieart in that great wilderness in our own day are able to 
set before us a picture of society whicli, Avith ctuTaiu 
allowances made, is extraordinarily like tliat which W(‘ 
gather from the ancient poems. The best of all com- 
mentaries on the literature of the sixth and seventli 
centuries in Arabia is to be found in the great book of 
our countryman Charles Doughty, Arabt<(, ]Jesfrt((. Witli 
this I should mention the TtujbucJt of the sclujlar AAdiose 
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recent death we all inoiirn, Julius Eutiug, and the works 
of Aloys Mixsil dealing with the tribes of the vSyrian 
Desert. 

Sixty-six years ago ^[. Caussiii de Perceval published 
his well-known Essai sar lliistoire ihs Arahes avavt 
r Islam isme, a work of which it is difficult to speak in 
terms of too much praise. So far as it dealt with the 
century before Muhammad, it was based almost entirely 
on the Kitdb al^AghduT, then only accessible in MS., and 
for the time of its production it was a marvel of industry, 
clearness of arrangement, attractive style, and penetrating 
insight into the subject. But much has happened since 
it appeared, and the time has now come for the period 
with which it dealt to be handled afresh. As a basis for 
such a re-handling, it appears to me that what we cliiefly 
want is translations of the ancient poems, worked up 
and commented on, with utilization of all the available 
inaterial. ft must be admitted that to general historians 
the field is still in a great measure closed. The texts, in 
the original Arabic, have to a large extent been published 
but without commentaries and elucidation they are not 
available except to the specialist. It is the task for the 
latter-day scholars to make them available, so that all 
may judge of their bearing. No works of an ancient poet 
should be published without a translation. To translate 
adequately demands close and minute study, and to deal 
with the problems presented by any one poet's work 
necessitates a survey of a wide field and many by-paths 
of inquiry. France and Germany have set us a great 
example : is it too much to hope that in this country also 
labourers will be found to help forward the cause 
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A NEW INSCRIPTION OF THE VANNIC KING MENXTAS 

Bv Bkofessok a. H. SAYCE 

QAPTAIX L. MOLYNEUX-SEEL has been good enough 
to send me a photograph of a Vamiic inscription 
discovered by him built into the wall of a ruined 
Armenian chapel at Baghin, north of the Murad Su. 
Baghiii is on the right bank of the Kighi Su, which falls 
into the Murad Su near Kharput, and it is about 50 miles 
north-east of the latter city and almost due north of Palu, 
where an inscription of Menu as has long been known to 
exist (No. XXXIII of my memoir). The new inscription 
is important, since it not only adds a new word, titiani, 
" a boundary-stone, ’ to the Vannic vocabulary, but it also 
tixes the western boundary-line of the Vannic kingdom 
in the reign of 3Ienuas. 

The inscription reads as follows (in continuance of 
my notation its num])er will be XCIII) : — 


[1- 

D.P. ^le-i-nu-u-a-s 

9 

D.P. Is-pu-u-i-ni-khi>ni-s 


Mrnnax 


the son of I spiiiyi is 

» ) 
*>. 

i-ni TAK pu-lii-si 

4. 

[ku-]-u-gu-u-ni 


this luso'ihi'd 


has %VTitten 

5. 

AN Khal-di-i-ni-ni 

i). 

al-su-u-i-si>iii 


foi* th(^ of Khahlls, 


the ml (flit IP 

7. 

D.P. ^le-nu-u-a-ni 

8 . 

D.P. Is-pu-u-i-ni-khe 


f>elon(jl ufi fit Me linos 


th(? son of Ispuinis, 

<), 

erila tar-a-i-e 

10 . 

erila al-su-u-i-ni 


the poimfid kinij. 


the mighty king, 
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11. erila ]\IAT Bi-a-i-na-u-e 
king of the country of Van, 


13. D.P. Me-im-u-a-s a-li 
Mennas says : 


15. is-ti-ni NISU EN-NAM 
as the limit of the governor 

17. us-iiia-a'Si-i-iii 

the gracious, 

19. D.P. ]\re-i-nu-u-a-.s 
Meinias 

21. i-iii TAK pu-lu-si 
this inscrihed stone 

23. AN Khal-di-i-ni-ni 
for the 'peojAe of Khald is 


12. a-lu-si ALU Dhn-us-pa- 
inhah i ta n t of Dh u S 2 X(S 

a-patari 
the city. 

14. te-ru-bi f ti-ti- 
I have set up a hoiindary- 

a-ni 

stone 

16. AN KhaJ-di-i-iii-iii 
of the p)eoi)le of Kludd is, 

18. e-u-ri-i-e 
the lord. 

20. D.P. Is-pu-o-i-iii-klii-ni-s 
the son of I spuinis 

22. kii-u-gii-ii-iii 
has U'ritte)i 

24. al-sH-u-i-si-ni 
the mighty. 


o. It is clear that Khaldinini, tlie children of 
Khaldis,” must here sionify ’ the people of Khaldis 
i.e. the inhabitants of Van, rather tlnan ‘‘the diviia^ 
offsprino' of Klialdis ", since the boundary-stone was 
intended for the inliabitants of tlie country and not for 
the o'ods. TJiis throws Jio’lit on the adjectival suffix -si ; 
in alsui-si-ni the suffix -si will refer to tlie o-od Khaldis, 
while the suffix ~nt agrees witli tlie wliole grammatical 
complex Khaldinini. Hence tlie form would literallv 
be ‘‘of (the people) belonging to tlie mighty (god ) ”. 

14. Literally one , snsi-ni in Vannic. The significa- 
tion of tltiani is fixed by the words which follow. 

15. lor istiiii see XCII, 5. Tin* boundarv-stone or 
stela has the form r>f a Roman milestoiu', except that it is 
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not rovind. Captain Molyneiix-Seel is doubtless right in 
believing that it came originally from tlie citadel of 
Baghin. 

Postscript. — Professor Lehmann- Haupt tells me that 
the Baghin inscription was discovered by himself and 
Dr. Huntington, and that he has given an account of it 
in the Verltandluiifjea d. Berliner aiithrop. Gesellschaft, 
1900 (November 17), pp. 522-75, and the Zeitfsdirift filr 
Ethnologie. xxxiii, pp. 175 fi‘, 1901, where he has supposed 
Titiani to be a proper name. This, however, is now 
excluded ]>y the discovery of the meaning of istini which 
has since been made. 



/ 



WAS THERE A KUSANA RACE? 


Bv Baron A. von STAKL HOLSTKIX 

rjlHERE is no lack ot' lumii^uialic evidence for the fact 
tliat the words KCi^dn mJidn ^Cili and Kdsdn mli 
were used as personal attributes by certain princes reigning 
about the year a.D. 300. On the obverse of one of the 
coins in (j^uestion Professor Marquart reads the legend : 
Niazdesa huge Pirdze (0 ti'ohirg Kd^Cin mh, des mazda- 
\ ere lire nden Gottes Peroz, grossen Konigs der Kusan. 
M. Drouin translates the same legend as follows : ‘Me 
nuizdeen, le divin Ptu-ose, grand Kouchan, roi. ' ^ 

It would be difhcult to decide which of these two 
translations was preferable, if tlie words Kd^dn were 
always preceded or followed by a personal name. This, 
luxpplly, is not the case. Ibn Khordadbeh,^ who wrote 
in the ninth century A.D., gives a list of many royal titles, 
and tells us that the title of tlie King of Transoxania 
( >1, was Kuktn salt 

This enables us to state positively that the title Kama 
v7/o ‘ king ol* the Kusan/' enjoyed a great pi*estige in 
A.D. 300. and was not forgotten even in the ninth 
ctmtury of the (Miristian era. 

* See Marquurt, ErCtidahr toa'h (dr < d^otjraph'tK Pt<. Mosv!^ XortnaPd 

Berlin, 1901, p. 49, and Drouin, lifrur iintnisvKitiquf , 1S96, p. 170. 

- The avithor ot' the fundamental work Turkestan at the time of the. 
Monqot Inrasioit, hy W. Barthold, St. Petersburg, 1900 (in Russian), 
drew m\^ attention to p, 98 of his book, where, while discussing the title 
Knsdii sahy he refers to Ibn Khordadbeh (cf. de (lOeje’s edition of the 
latter's Lifu r Vinrum et Rcijnornmy Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabi* 
oorum, pars sexta, text p. 40, transl. p, 29). Of. also Annales gaos 
'^eripsit . . . Tabari^ secunda series, lii, Recensuerunt I. Guidi, D. H. 
Miiller, et M. J. de Goeje, Lugd. Bat,, 1885-9. p. 1449, 1. 21. 
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We find the earliest mention of the Chinese form of 
the title KitsCin sCtli, viz. Knei-i^lnho/ag-waiiff, in the phrase ^ 
g {tzio) [g (kito) ^ {hao) J (kuei ) 

U (shiufJtfj) J (icang), '“he [Kadphises I] established 
liimself as a king (ivamj) and used the dynastic title 
‘ king of the Kusan This plirase occurs in the Hou- 
han-shu (Annals of the later Han djmasty), and from 
the same clironicle we learn that Kadphises I (K'iu-tsiu- 
kdo) at the beginning of his reign had to content himself 
with the more modest title of J [kitct) {shuang) ^ {hsi} 
^ (liou). It was only after having defeated certain rivals 
that he styled himself Kuei-shuang-wang {KtisCut mJf). 

Everybody seems to admit that Kuei-slmaiag-hsi-hou 
(Cantonese pronunciation according to Williams' Cantonese 
dictionary : Kwai-seung-3^ap-hau) is the Chinese form of 


^ I give the original phrase as I find it in the Chine.'^e block -print 
(As. Dep., Xo. 62-1, ch. 118, p. ll/>) of the Hou-han-shu, belonging to 
the Asiatic Museum of St. Petersburg, A copy of the same edition has, 
apparently, been used by Dr. 0. Franke, who quotes the sartie page in 
his book Ztir Kmntuiss der Tarkvolker nnd Skyth^’ii Zeatraladens (Berlin, 

1904, p. 66). The translation is mainly based on the authority ot 
Dr. Franke, whose rendering of the phrase is, “ Er setzte sich selbst 
als Konig [ih'any) ein und fiihrte den dynastischen Titel Konig von 
Kuei-shuang.“’ 

It can hardly be doubted that the fir.'^t word of the title Krddii kVi 
represents the name of a race. Cf. the title Ousanavasasamvardhaka 
(according to M. SenarFs reading of the Manikyala inscription, Journal 
Asiatiqup, Janvier-Fevrier, 1896, p. 8), which Professor Luders translate-, 
by “scion of the Gusana race (JRAS., 1909, p. 666). M. Senart 
(op. cit., p. 12) hesitated between two alternative translations: “auteur 
de raccroisseinent de la race des Koushans” and “issu de la race des / ^ 
Koushans’’. Dr. Thomas (JRAS. 1906, p. 203) translate^ the title In ) t 

“ propagator of the Kushau stock”. ' \ S 

Dr. Vogel has been so kind as to supply me with his “ [aovisionar' 
reading of one of the inscriptions discovered near Muttra in March, 19Pi. 

The name of the king seems to he doubtful, hut the titles Mahantja 
rujiltinija deraputro Kuplna pntr{_o] arc quite clear. It seems most 
natural to interpret as the name of a lacc the first [)art of the title 
Kmanajmfrlol (The long vowel (J) is also of great inteiest.) 

Considering these facts, I have no doubt that '-Konig der [not von] 
Kuei-shuang ’ is the correct (Jennan lendenng of the title Kupi^ 
ahiianfj-imnq. 
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tiie title Kusanayavuga, \Yhicli is found on the Kharosthi 
side of some (type 1) of the coins of Kujula-Kadplnses 
(Kadphises I). 

The title Kuei-shuang-hsi-hou being undoubtedly 
represented on the coins of Kadphises I, it would seem 
extremely strange if no numismatic equivalent could be 
found for Kuei-shuang-wang {Kit Jan sak) on any pieces 
of that monarch. Does it not seem natural under these 
circumstances to consider the syllables Khii^anasa } which 
we find on the Kharosthi side of what Mr. Vincent Smith 
calls type 3 of Kadphises I’s coins, as the equivalent of 
the title Kitmn sdh ? And could not the corresponding 
syllables XOPANCY of the legend in Greek characters be 
regarded as a barbaric genitive of ^XOPANCA, representing 
Kdsd n 6dh ? 

The fact that Kliit^anasa does not show the genitive 
termination {Khu>^u.nasa)s(i- can easily be accounted for 
by assuming that the existing sa {^sdli) forms a com- 
pound with the next word of the Kharosthi legend. 

The follow ing are the full Kharosthi legends of the 
types Kadphises I, 1 and 3, according to Mr. Smith’s 
catalogue (I replace the sh of the catalogue by 8): 

^ It is just possible that the Kharosthi letters read Gitshanasa by 
Sir A. Cunningham I’epresent another form of the title KuMn Sdh. 
Unfortunately, however, the letters immediately following Gushanasa 
in tlie Pan j tar inscription are broken off or mutilated, except the first 
one, which according to the editor is H, or perhaps X. ‘‘The second 
letter, which is very doubtful, may be either re, or ha^ or ne ” 
(Cunningham, Archaeological Reports, vol. v, p. ffJ). The original of the 
Paujtar inscription being lost (op. cit., p. 61) it will hai'dly be possible 
to use it tor the purpose of proving or disproving my contentions. 

- On some coins of Uondopbares, who was a jSatnXeus /SactAewi/, we 
find the title (Uardner, [ip. 104, 106, 1S9) in KharosUii characters, 

which probably rej[)resent the genitive of 8n[«].s‘a { = klhun 5dh), I have 
not succeeded in ascertaining the presence ot the sign representing m 
(or ?i) at the bottom of the aksara read by (iardner, the lower 

part ot it being, apparently, damaged on all the coins belonging to the 
Imperial Hermitage, as well as on the ones reproduced in the catalogues 
of Gardner and Smith. Cf. the title f^aa}isa{an) mentioned below 
(p. 87, note). 

JRAS. 1914, 


6 
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Kiijida-]casasaKii!^ana-yacii(jasa dhramath Idasa (type 1 ): 
Kliitmnasa yo.vilasa [-sic], or yiiilasa, Knyula-l'u plisosd 
.sa[c/ift](?/imRia[f/a'^a].sa (type 3). 

Only the transcription of the hrst legend is followed by 
a translation ( [coin] of Kujulakasa, the Kiisan cliief, the 
pious), and those wlio contend that KJtwytnosa is a genitive 
singular will liardly be able to interpret the second legend 
(type 3) without getting into difficulties. Besides having 
to admit that the equiv^alent of Ka^Ctn ^Cth {Kuei-sliuang- 
tvawj) cannot be found on the coins of Kaelphiscs I, they 
will be forced to concede that he called himself “a Kiisan 
[and] a yavu[g]a on some of his coins {Kliu^ana^o 
yavilasa, type 3) and the yavuga of the Kusan ’’ 
{Ku^aanyaviigasa, type 1)^ on others. Both difficulties 
vanish as soon as my interpretation of KJtnmnasayavaasa , 
“ king [and] yavu[g]a of the Kusan/’’ is accepted.- 

We know that the Persian word salt has been i-endered 
by the Greek letters aa (for instance in the name 
cra7ra^p7;9 = sahp€u*), and the legend aaTpairv ^€[L(o]v[v^aov 

' The translation ot Ktiei-ifhuraifj-iranf/ as king of the Kiisan*’ beini'- 
certain, Ktiei-shuaiifj-h'^i-hou and its equivalent Kuytunyr/rioja must mean 

yavuga of the Kusan 

The KharoNthi legends of Kadphises Ts type 1 are 

not onl}" found on [lieee^ hearing that monarch'^ Ureek name on the 
obverse, but also on coins 'which he minted conjointh' with Hernneus 
(cf. (Jatahj’jne, of tht Coin^ in fho. Indian yin>nim^ (Jalmffft, \oL i, l)v 
V'incent A. Smitli, Oxford, 1900, [). The Kharosthi legend, 

type 3 {Khii.yuin'^ay(iriia'<n), liowever, ]•> found only on coins i)elonginLr 
exclusively to Kadphi^es I. This proves Knyiiniiiarnya^a (the admitted 
eipiivaleut of Kfcd-dinanfi-h'-i-hon) to be older than Kh uyr na so f/rr *•/([(/],( 
(which, as suggested above, contaiiH the e(puvalent ot Kwzi-Jtnnnfy 
n'antj {Kn^Ctii nth] }. 

It need hardly be pointed out liow well tlie data of the Chinese 
Chronicle agree with the KharosUiI legends if interprete<l according to 
my view. 1 do not discuss the types 2 and 4 of Kadphises l/ the 
readings being boo uncertain. I have, howevei', examuu-d them without 
finding anything disproving iny contentions. 

Accumulations of various titles are vei frequent on the nmnisniatic 
and epigraphic documents of the period, and it will hardly strike anyone 
as improbable that Kadphises I. after iiaving- assumed the more exalted 
dignity {Kumn kJh), should retain Iih old title (^arap/Ja) by the side 
of the new one. 
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(Gardner, p. 110) sliows tliat it is not impossible to regard 
XOPANCY as a genitive.^ When composing his catalogue 
ot* the coins of the Gretdc and Scj^thic kings of Bactria 
and India, Professor Gardner evidently considered 
XOPANCY as consisting of two words, (1) XOPAN and 
(2) CY (cf. Cat., p. 187 ), Both words the distinguished 
numismatist places under the heading '' Scythic [titles] in 
Greek letters He also states that the same word av 
occurs on some coins of the king Hermreus. The fact 
that three of the four words composing the Greek legend 
{^aaiXeco^ aTr)poi; av epfjLaiov) of those coins undoubtedly 
show genitive terminations tends to support my ex- 
planation of XOPANCY- as a genitive of ^XOPANCA 
( Kdkin sdJi). 

Some of Kaniska's coins, according to Mr. Smith, bear 
the following legend (on the obverse) : t^AONANOfsAO- 
KANHtsKIKOfJANO, Saoiiano - ^<(fo Konekci Komno, 

‘ Kaniska the Kuscln, king of kings. ' (I replace Mr. Smith's 
sJt by N\) It is difficult to think of any reason why we 
should not consider KANHf^Kl as the first (or the last) 
word of the legend, and KO[>ANO AON A NO f^AO as 
his title. This is the only arrangement which enables 
us to recognize the title Kd^dn mJt (in an amplified form, 
cf. tlie title KrfJdn ^dhdn klJi mentioned on p. 79) on 
the coins of the monarch who, surely, was the most 
prominent Ktisan ruler known to history. 

I have already pointed out (Bulletin de I’Academie 
Imperiale des Sciences de St.-Petersbourg, 1908, p. 1369) 
that the last three letters (ANO — duu) of the genitive 

^ Profes.t.or Kapson (JRAS. , 1807, p. *1-1) and Pr. Thomas (JR AS., 
1913, p. 03*2) ulbO regard XOPANCY as a genitive singular. 

* It is a sigiiiHcant fact that we Hnd the word rajardjasa on the 
Kharosthi side of .several Hermanns (alone without Kadphises I) coins 
showing (TV on the obverse, and that the word rajarajasa never appears 
on the pieces (mentioned by (Gardner, Smith, and von Sallet, Xachfolger 
Alexanders dc.s <lro.sscn) hearing the shorter Greek legend )8acrtA€ws 
(TwTTfpos €pfxaiov. If there were no av coins omitting rajarajasa we 
should possess an absolute proof for the fact that av was a royal title. 
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plural f^AONANO (according to Mr. Sinitli “of kings’') 
represent the same termination wliich appears in the word 
f/yastdnu (genitive plural of a theme fjyada, meaning 
“'deus'’), and wliich generally indicates the genitive plural 
in the second “unknown” language of Eastern Turkestan.^ 

The second ANO of the title KOf^ANO f^AONANO" 

AO almost certainly representing dnu (Professor Liiders, 
loc. cit., speaking about the title says: “das 

griechische ANO kaun fiir anu stehen, wie BOAAO flir 
Buddha zeigt”), the rendering of KOf^ANO by Kusanu 
is, to say the least, possible. That this rendering is more 
than a possibility is suggested by various circumstances. 

The akmra corresponding to the letters {gusa)na in 
the third line of the Manikyala inscription (as read by 
M. Senart, Journal Asiatlque, Janv.-Fevr. 1896, p, 8, pi. i) 
shows a distinct hook at the bottom of the mdtrkd. 
The hook is absent from the mdtrkd in all other cases 
(fourteen) where im has been read, but it is clearly visible 
at the bottom of the ak^ara representing thii (in tkiivain, 

^ The M-themes of that language generally show the termination / in 
the nominative singular, and in the article mentioned I compared the 
title mhdnusCihi (or sdhcinu'sdhi), “king of kings,'” whicli apparently 
belonged to Kusan princes (cf. Sir Al. A, Stein’s article in the I ad. Ant., 
1888, p. 95 hq. , and Dr. Fleet s Gupta Inscriptio)is, p. 8), with the 
expression fjya>,tdmi uyaMi (in the language li “ deorum deus”). 
I arrived at the conclusion that traces of the language ii could be found 
in the titles of the Kiikin pimces. Tliis view has since been accepted 
by Professors Konow {Frstsdirift fur ViUi({ni Thorns* u. Leipzig, 1912, 
p. 96) and Liiders (Sitzungsberichte Kgl. Preuss. Ak. Wiss., 191:L 
p. 426). 

^ Professor Konow accounts for the first N in f:>AON ANO, which 
he explains as a genitive plural of a theme snnin (derived Irom 
ksdy^vaa), by assuming that the N lost in the nominative singular 

AO reappears before the termination of the genitive plural ANO- 
Dr. Salemanu draws my attention to the fact that tliih explanation i.s 
confirmed by the existence of the words (king) and 

(might) occurring in the “ Soghdische Texte ” publi>hed by JWessor 
F. W. K. Aliiller (see the index of that edition in the Abhandlungen 
Kgl. Preuss. Ak. Wiss., 1012 [published lOLl], p. lOS). Professor Konow 
tells me that his full explanation of the N ^uU soon aiipear in the 
Journal of the (lerman Oriental Society. 
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]. 6). M. Seimrt (op. cit., p. 11) has not overlooked the 
hook in the third line, and explains it as a nialadresse 
du lapicide 

On two coins of the Imperial Hermitage of St. Petersburg, 
and on at least as many specimens of Kadphises’ I pieces 
belonolna to the K^l. Mlinzkabinett of Berlin, instead 
of Kumnayavicgasct (type 1, cf. above, p. 82) we clearly 
read Kii^^anuyavugasa. 



1 2 8 


Reverses of Kad pluses Ts coins belonging to the Kgl. Mlinzkabinett 
(Nos. 1 and 2), and to the Imp. Hermitage (No. 3). The Greek legend 
of coin No. 3 has [ko]^ou\o (not [koJ^'ouAo). 

These facts obviously cannot be accounted for by 
assuming a series of identical blunders, and we shall 
have to admit that the word Kusdnu {Gummt) ^ really 
existed, or to suppose that the die-sinkers of Kadphises I 
conspired with the stone-cutters of the general Lala in 
order to puzzle future archmologists. 

As soon as the explanation of KOf> ANO as representing 
K^isdnii is accepted, the interpretation of it as a genitive 
plural of the theme Kitsa suggests itself (cf. gyasfdnu 
gyasti, “ deorum deus ”), and we are fortunately able to 
show that such a theme did exist at the time of Asva- 
ghosa's patron. 

^ The long d generally being neglected in the Kharosthi writing of 
the period, both readings Kn^antt {Cf iisdnit) and Kusdnu {Gumnu) are 
possible. The fact that in the title KusannpHtr[o] (cf. sup., p. 80), 
on the (Pahlavi) legends deciphered by Hrouin and Marquart (cf. sup., 
p. 79), in Khordadbeh's work, and in other Arabic texts the d is 
clearly marked, suggests the reading Knsdnu {Gusdnn) [not Kusdnu 
{Ousdnu)']. Cf. also the legend Kiddra Kushdna shCthi mentioned by 
Cunningham, Xuinismatic Chronicle ^ 1893, }). 184. 
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In Asvaghosa’s SiitrCdamhCira, which only exists in 
a Chinese translation, we find tlie phrase, fSj {kil) ^ {sha) 
ft {clninij) 4* {chiincf) (yin) ^ {icang) ^ Oniny) 
^ (chen) U (tan) jjg (Ida) ^ (ni) p:]: {cJca), 'dn the 
Kusa ^ (kli-sha) race there was a king (iramj) called 
devaputra Kanivska ( Kauiksa )d According to Dr. Thomas’ 
translation of the Maharajakani[s]kalekha, which has 
come down to us in a Tibetan version (Ind, Ant., 1903, 
p. 356), Asvaghosa writes to Kaniska : '’ Train yourself 
in the way of your own people : born in the Kusa race 
{Jcu-8a\il-rifjs~sii) do you impair not the household law 
of your ancestors.’ 

Considering the fact that the existence of the theme 
Kiisa, mean in o- •• a member of Kaniska’s race 'b is suo^o-ested 
by circumstances independent of the two texts just quoted, 
we must refuse to believe that Kiisa in both cases is 
nothing but an abbreviation of, or a mistake for, Kusana. 

Conse(juently we are justified in translating tlie title 
KOt^ANO f>AONANO f>AO by "the emperor of the 
Kusas and Kumn hy "the king of the Kusas 

(or Kiisas) 

^ It cannot be disputed that kasha represents Ab/su. Cf. M. Sylvain 
Levi’s translation of the passage, Joihiinl Asiaftqnt, JN’ov.-Dec., 189(>, 
p. 4oT. The character [sha] is in many transcribed texts the regular 
representative of 'q‘ (««). See my edition of the Kien-dcui-fan-tsan 
(Asvaghosa'.s Guntllf^fotraqdthCt in a Chinese transcription, Bibliotheca 
Buddhica, xv, p. 179). According to Giles’ Diet. (Xo. 2880) ^ {dininD, 
i.a., means ’’race". I quote the Chinese jihrase from the copy of the 
Tripi^ka (vol xix, fa»c. 4, ch. 6, p. 93/q belonging to the Asiatic 
Museum of St. Petersburg. It Avas Protestor Koiioav who first pointed 
out to me tluit some coiihrmation could be found for my vieAv {Kiim not 
Kuyina) in A.svagliO'^a's Sfttrfila)iikar(i. 

“ Cf. the title {transcribed Ilindoii’dn-i^dulh by de <:ioeje 

and followed by ‘-dans ITnde” in the translation of KhordadbehX 
Avork, p. 13) and the title ^eyavffad., “the king of the Cakas,” mentioned 
by a (U*eek historian of the sixth century a.d. : oZv Ka\ to twu 

'Xeyea-ravuy ^9vos Ovapapduy tw toGSe Trarpl cSeSouAwTo, ei/cOTwy apa b 7 ra<y 
Seyaveraa (Segansaa) iTr<cv6p.a(rTO' bvparai. yap rovro ry ^EK\ 7 ]V(av (pcoyf 
:$ey€<rTayd>y (Segestanoriim lex). This passage Ave find in 

Agathias (ed. Xiebuhrius, Boniue, MDcccxviii, p. 201). The Latin 
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The fact that on some coins of Kadphises I we find 
the title Km^daii yavuga with the Scythian case suffix 
(o-enitive plural) preserved in the half-Prakrtized legend, 
shows that the first part of Ku^ana yavuga (the form 
which the title takes on other pieces of the same monarch) 
must be regarded as a Prakrit genitive plural {Kumna or 
Kusdna)} 

Those who accept the interpretation of Kumna 
yavugasa (Kadphises I, type 1) as meaning “ of the 
yavuga of the Kusas will admit that the explanation 
(the improbability of which has been demonstrated by 
other considerations, cf» sup., p. 82) of KJiu^anasa- 
yavu[g]asa (Kadphises I, type 3) as consisting of two 
genitives singular becomes impossible. 

They will have to concede that Khumna (read 
KkusCina) sa is one of the forms of the title Kusdn 
sail, and that the corresponding XOPANCY is a barbaric 
genitive of ^XOPANCA also representing KvAdn ^aJi, 
“ king of the Kusas (or Kusas).” 

It is a well-known fact that tliere is a Sanskrit word 
signifying store which the classical writers spell 
both ways : kosa and ko-^a. It is much less astonishing 
that a foreign word should be spelt Kum (in the 
Ka7ii[s]hdekha), and Kum (in the Sdbxtlamkdra). 
Under these cii’cumstances I do not think it necessary 
to blame TihetuM scribes for the spelling Kusa, and 

equivalents mentioned are those of Bonaventura Vulcanius' translation 
which accompanies Agathias^ (neek text. According to Ammianii>> 
Marcellinus (ed. (lurdthausen, Lipsiie, Muccclxxiii, vol. i, p. 173) the 
title “rex regibus imperans,’’ belonged to the Persian king 

Sapor [II V], and I have no doubt that saauf^aan is nothing but a clerical 
error for saunsa or aaansaa ( =sdhdn sdh). 

^ No mechanical reproduction of the newly (March, 1912) discovered 
Muttra inscription mentioned above (p. 80) being at hand, Dr. Vogel 
was unalile to tell me whether the reading Kifsd)uipii(r[o] (instead of 
Kuydnapufrlo]) was possible or not. In any case the interpretation 
of that title would be identical with the translation of Gi(sanura[m'\m' 
samvardhaka (cf. sup., pp. 80, 84), viz. “ scion ot the Kusa (Gusa) 
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I believe that both ways of spelling the name were 
current in India. I think that these considerations 
enable us to recognize the name of Kaniska’s race in the 
one of the dvipa (Kusadvipa) mentioned immediately after 
the Sakadvipa by the Ilatsyapiirdna (Sachau, Alherunis 
India, vol. i, p. 235). In the Malta vyiitpatti (Bibl. 
Buddhica, xiii, p. 52) we find among the names of the 
Cakravartins the Great Kusa (Mahakusa), Kusa, and 
Upakusa. The rule assigned to Kusa, the son of Rama, 
in Indian mythology is certainly not marked enough to 
explain the inclusion of his name in the chapter just 
quoted, and it does not seem impossible to connect the 
Mahakusa, etc., of the MahCivyiitpatti with the second 
Asoka. 

AVhatever we might think of the derivation of Kusa- 
dvipa, Mahakusa, etc., we must admit tliat Asvaghosa 
is the best imaginable authority on the main question 
involved, and that Kusa (not Kusana) was the correct 
name of the warlike race that gave Kaniska to the 
Buddhist world. 



MISCELL A NEO US CO i\[MUNIC A TIONS 


The Pabhosa Inscriptions 

From a cav^e-residence at Pabhosa, close to Kosam in 
the Allahabad District, we have two inscriptions which 
present matter for comment.^ They were edited in 
Ej)L hid., vol. 2, pp. 242, 243, by Dr. Flihrer, who, on 
account of the resemblance of their letters to those of 
the tSuhg'a period, B.c. 183 to 72, assigned them to *' tlie 
second or tirst century B.c.'' And Bilhler gave in his 
Indian Fakeograph y , plate 2, col. 19, an alphabet from 
them, which on the same basis he assigned to “ about 
B.c. 150."- 

The two inscriptions register one and the same act, 
the founding of tlie cave : but tliey do so in different 
terms : — 

No. 1, which is on the rock outside the cave, over the 
left corner of the entrance door, says : — • By Asadhasena, 
maternal uncle of the Raj an Gopaliputra-Bahasatimittra 
{and) son of Gopali the Vaihidari, {th'al) cave has been 
<*aused to be made, in the tenth year of Udaka (?), [for the 
use] of the Kassapiya Arahaihtas." 

No. 2, which is inside the cave, on the west wall, 
says : — Caused to be made by Ashadhasena, son of 
the Vaihidari, {and) son of the Rdjan Tevaniputtra- 
Bliagavata, son of Yangaprila Rdjan of Adhichhatra {and) 
son of ^onakayana." 

^ They are Xos. 004, 005, iu Professor Luders's List of the Brahiiii 
Inscriptions, Epi. lad,, vol. 10, appendix. 

- He compared the cluiracteis of them witli those of the insciiption, 
which refers itself to tVie time ot the Siihgas, on a pillar at Bharaut, 
liid. Ant,, vol. 14, p. 138, from which, with two letters, a and ti, added 
from other sources, he gave an alphabet in col. IS of the same ])late, 
wdth the same assignment, ‘‘about b.c. 150.” 
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The purport of these two inscriptions is calculated to 
present them as being* very closely contemporaneous, if not 
actually so. And Blihler seems to have regarded them in 
that light: at au}^ rate, he gave a combined alphabet 
from them, taking his illustrations, indeed, chiefly from 
No. I, but flguring at least the kd, no (imperfectly), 
dill, and so from No. 2. But we must bear in mind 
that he did not choose by any means all the selections 
presented in his plates : also, that the magnitude of his 
task was such as to preclude the detailed examination 
of i*ecords which becomes necessary in other circumstances. 
And an inspection of details in this case shows marked 
differences between the two records, which tend to 
separate them somewhat Avidely. 

First, as regards language. The language of both the 
records is classed as Mixed Dialect : but that of No. 2 is 
an advance on that of No. 1, which is more of a Prakrit. 
It is true that No. 1 has rdjhO, once, while No. 2 has 
rdno, twice. But No. 2 has put re )} a, Avith the lingual 
tAvice, against the piitrena, Avith the dental n, once, of 
No. 1 ; and it has the genitive in sya, four times, against 
the genitiA^e in sd, tAvice or perhaps three times, of No. 1.^ 
In No. 2 the first component of the name of the founder of 
the cave is ashdrlha (for dshadh.a): in No. 1 it is timclka 
(also for ftshddha). 

Secondly, as regards tlie alphabet : here avc haA^e 
differences betAveen the two records Avliich are not 
indicated at all by the selectioTi given in Biihler’s 
plate. 

No. 1 presents tAA-o types of r. One r is of the same 
general style Avith the AA^aved r Avhich is found in the 
records of Asoka at Girnar and Rupnath and in JMysore ; - 


^ III Xo. 1, 1. 6, tlie word Rdaknsa is damagecl and doubtful : but the 
last syllable of it is at an^* rate not Tlie Hist syllalile seems to be 

the long* ft ; not the short u as read by I*iolessor Luders. 

- See Buhler, ii. 34, viii-xii. 
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but it is not waved to the same extent, the bends being 
reduced in number by using longer strokes for them : 
this r occurs twice, in raj no, 1. 1 , and vaihidari, 1. 4, 
and has been illustrated by Btihler from the latter word. 
The other r is ot‘ tlie type in which the waved stroke was 
superseded by a plain straight one d this r, which was not 
illustrated, is seen veiy clear] 3 ^ in hdritam, 1 . 0 , and is 
also found in savacliJiare and araJta.ih, 1. 7. 

No. 2, again, presents two types of r, neither of which 
is illustrated b\" the selection. It has not the waved r ; 
except to the extent to which the subscript r is waved in 
both this record and in No. 1 , in the stage before that in 
which it assumed the form of a smooth sweeping curved 
stroke. It has (I) the plain straight r of No. 1 , which it 
presents in rand, 1, 2. and vaihtdarT and I'Ctritam, 1. 3. 
And it has ( 2 ) a still later tj^pe — later b}^ two stages, 
in fact — in which tlie bottom of the letter Avas finished 
off b\" a bend up to the left : this is presented in 
ndnO, ]. 1. 

In No. I the subscript in put rasa, 1. I, and putrena, 
1- 4, is a plain straight vertical stroke.^ In No. 2, in 
puttrasya at the middle of 1 . 2 , the u is finislied ott*, to 
matcii the second r of tliis record, by a bend up to the 
left: and in piitrasya at the beginning of 1 . 2 and 
putrena at the end of that line and again in 1. 3, either 
the same form was intended but was not properl}" conn 
pleted, or we have instances of an intermediate type, 
similar to that through which the r passed, in which the 
letter was finished ofi' b}" a curve down to the left, before 
the bend upwards was developed. 

^ III this in both tlio records, and in many other letters too, the 
straight lines which were intended have not always been well followed : 
but the intention is plain. 

- In mafnlPna, 1. 3, the u is of a ditferent type, as customary in 
connection with the letter f ; being a short straight horizontal stroke 
to the right from the end of the lower right-hand part of the t, as in 
Buhler's ii, 23, v, viii, xxiv. 
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There are other letters the development of which also 
went more or less along with that of the r} One is the 
palatal n. In No. 1 tlie main stroke of this letter is 
a plain straight one. In No. 2 it is finished oft* as in the 
/% by a bend np to the left : this can be seen clearly in 
the rdiio of 1. 1, though this no has been figured in the 
selection without showing this detail ; and it seems to 
have been intended in also the rCtfid of 1. 2. 

Other such letters are the initial a and d. Both of 
these occur in No. 1 ; and each of them is formed there 
entirely between what we may call the two lines of the 
writing.- In No. 2 we have apparently only the short a, 
twice : ^ in both cases the vertical stroke is prolonged, 
like that of the r, to a length below the bottom line of 
the writing equal to about the measure between the lines ; 
and in one of them, in aclhichhatrayd, 1. 1, though pei*haps 
not in the other case in 1. 3, there seems to have been an 
intention, not fully carried out, to finish off the vertical, 
as in the r and n of the next word, rdnO, by a bend up 
to the left. These details, again, are not shown in tlie 
selection in Biihler s plate, where both the vowels are 
figured from the inscription No. 1. 

In view of such difterences as these, in botli the 
language and the alpliabet, it is plain tliat the two 
inscriptions cannot have been either composed by tlie 
same person or written by tlie same hand, at any rate 

^ The k in particular is such a letter : in tliese two inscriptions, 
liowever, we have only the k which matched the second r of No. 1 and 
the first r of No. 2 ; not the /:, with the bend up to tlie left at the bottom 
of the vertical stroke, wliich answered to the second r of No. 2. 

2 This expression is a convenient of imlicatmg the limits and size 
of such letters as were made like our a, c, e, m, etc , without anv 
projections above as in b, d, f, or below as in g, j, p. But, whatever 
may have been done in subsequent times, the more ancient writers 
evidently did not use mucli, if at all, the expedient of ruling two such 
lines with a view to insuring uniformity in their work ; and the result 
was generally a considerable variation in the relative sizes of all the 
letters. 

In 1. 3, ashuffha seems to hav'e been written, instead of ctshddha. 
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not at all at the same time, and cannot be contemporaneous 
records : an appreciable interval must be placed between 
them. We need not hesitate to accept Biihler's estimate, 
about r,.c. 150, as the approximate date of No. 1 : it is 
justified by the general style of the characters, and in 
particular by the occurrence of the waved r and the form 
of it which is presented. But No. 2 must be placed at 
least half a century later ; though the use in it. as in No. 1, 
of a peculiar form of the superscript long T, resembling in 
some cases the twisted horns of an antelope,^ seems to 
preclude any much longer interval than that. And it 
seems to be a commemorative record, due to a son, 
grandson, or relative, or some admirer, of Ashadhasena : 
apparently the inscription No. 1 was not easily readable, 
if at all, from the ledge in front of the cave, and No. 2 
was therefore put up in a convenient position inside the 
cave, so that the name of the founder of the cave might 
be known and his memory might be preserved. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Ginger 

The short note which I contributed under the above 
heading to this Journal for 1912 (p. 475 f.) has elicited 
communications from several scholars M’hich encourage 
me to ventilate the same subject once more and to sum 
up the results of its discussion by Dr. Thomas and 
others. 

The late Rai Bahadur V. Yenkayya informed me that 
in Tamil the word verkkombio is used for both green and 
diy ginger, and that the usual Tamil word for dry 
ginger ” is mkicii. The former fact Avas mentioned also 
by Professor Kern, and the second by Mr. P. T. Srinivasa 
Iyengar. First of all it may be convenient to arrange 

^ Figured by Buhler, along with the waved r, in the 7'i of vaihidarj^ 

No. 1, 1. 4. 
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iu three groups the various terms used iu some Indian 
dialects. 

1. Dry giiKjer 

Tamil sultlai, Sanskrit, Kanarese, and Malayajam 
sitnfhi, Telugu or ^onthikornmn, Hindi sonfh. 

2. Green ginger 

Sanskrit drclraka. Hindi dcld. Telucru and Ivanarese 
Tamil and Malayalam inji. 

3. Ginger in general 

Pali siiigivera, Sanskrit sriiignvera/TixmiX verkkomhii. 

The first group offers no difficulties : Dr. Thomas (above. 
1912, p. 1093) is probably correct in deriving sukl'u and 
sunthi, etc., “ d ry gin ge r ' from t lie Sa ns k ri t m sh la ( , 
''dry”, and ^hisldi? His derivation of these terms is 
further supported by that of their counterparts drdraka, 
add, alia, "green ginger” (Dr. Thomas, above, 1905, 
p. 170). It is not only self-evident that drdraka goes 
back to the Sanskrit drdra, " wet but alhi is known 
from other sources to be one of the recognized tadhliavas 
of the latter ; see Hemachandra’s Praki’it Grammar, i, 82, 
and Childers’ Pali Dictionary, s.v. (dhj (where, liowever, 
no derivation is given). 

We hav^e now to consider the Sanskrit ,stdngarera and 
Tamil -Malayalam inji. The former seems to be the 
prototype of the Arabic zanjaMl wliicli occurs in the Koran 
(76, 17). But, as remarked by Professor Franke (ZDMG, 
47. 600), the Greek ^tyy iSepL^ is more closely related to 
the Pcili siiajivera, and Professor Jolly has actuall}'- found 
the more ancient Sanskrit form sringivtra in the medical 
Bltedasantltiid (above, 1905, p. 168). These facts render 
Professor Uhlenbeck’s derivation of iriitgavera from 

^ Ep. hid., vol. 6, p. 238, text line 141 t. 

- Loc. cit., text line 138. 

" But, as Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar &ugge.sts, >,\intht may be con- 
nected with the Tamil root sinuln, “ to dry up 
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ST I ft get and its translation by “ horn -shaped tin tenable. 
Moreover, the Sanskrit word vera, the body wliich 
figures in his Etymologisches Worterhuclt der Altindii^chen 
Sprache (Amsterdam, 1898-9), p. 297, is a fiction of 
Sanskrit lexicographers. They inferred its existence 
from the name of the god Kuverci, which they explained 
by “ misshapen A see Ujj valadatta’s Commentary on the 
Unadisiitras (ed. Aufrecht, Bonn, 1S59), i, 60 (p. 17). 
As I have pointed out before (above, 1912, p. 475), 
Dr. Gundert was the first to derive si'iigivera from the 
Tamil and Malayalam inji, ‘'green ginger + ver, 
“a roof. He further compared inji with Sanskrit 
cl tine] tat aka or cltinchotaka (which, however, cannot be 
proved to mean ‘'ginger'’), and thus arrived at ^chinji 
as the supposed prototype of inji. The Greek form 
and the Arabic zanjahll would rather take us 
to an original form ^ziitgi. At any rate, the Pali singi- 
vttxi shows an initial sibilant which has been lost in the 
Tamil inji. In this connexion Professor Kern has 

favoured me with the folio wint^ interestino* remarks : — 

“ In my opinion the older Dra vidian language possessed 
an .s. I find the proof for it in the absence of the sibilant 
in the oldest woi'ds derived from Sanskrit, e.g. dgirani 
from saltasram. According to my theory this became 
first *saasiram, as sr could not remain. After the 
language had lost the sibilant, ^saasiixim became 
'^aa(}j)i r<(m^ and finally dyirani. In the same way 
dvani comes from a Prakrit form sdvani (Sanskrit 
srCiixun, properly the full-mooTi day of Sravana), and 
deli from dshddhi (Tamil dshddani is a later importation). 
Sometimes y takes the place of a Sanskrit or Prakrit 
sibilant, e.g, dydyam — Sanskrit dkdsa or Prakrit 

^ Dr. Kittel (Kannada Dictionary, p. xix) derived vtra from the Tamil 
f'O-yiru, “the belly", a word which was known to BhatU Kumarila ; see 
now Ind. Ant., vol. 42, p. 201, In a Bharaiit inscription (id. 21. 234, 
No. 92) the word Kuvtra is spelt Knpira. 
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dkdsa} This y may liave originated through a softening 
of s, perhaps £ It is worth noting tliat some dialects still 
possess an s. Tlius in Kui the numeral 'five' is 8in~gi 
and the numeral 'six' and in Gondi the same are 

saiyung and sCmJng: i.e. si and sai correspond to the ai 
of Tamil aindii, 'five', and sa and sd to the d of Tcimil 
drit, ' six - 

The ancient Dra vidian word ^singi or ^ziiigi, the 
existence of whicli ma}^ be inferred from the comparison 
of inji with siiigivera and need not be 

indigenous in India. As suggested by Dr. Thomas 
(above, 1905, p. 169), it may liave been imported witli 
the article which it denotes from Burma, Siam, or China, 
where the drug is designated by similar names. 

The curious Tamil word verkJcombu, "ginger'', consists 
of ve7\ "a root", and komhii, "a horn", and looks like 
a later retranslation of the artificial Sanskrit word 
sriiigavera, though in the latter the " horn " did not 
follow but preceded the " root A similar formation is 
the Telugu sonfhikommit , where sonthij "dry ginger", is 
combined with kommii, " a horn 

For a list of other Sanskrit words which may be 
borrowed from the Dra vidian languages see Dr. Kittel’s 
Kannada-English Dictionary, pp. xvii ff I would add 
"rice-gruel", = Tamil kanji, or 

"the horse-radish tree", = Tamil mtivuiigai, Malayalam 
miiriniuty Telugu m'nnaga, Kanarese nugge, and 
" a roue ", which is perhaps connected with the Tamil 
root vichi, " to abandon From Dr. Gundert’s list 
(ZDMG, 23. 521) may be added ‘‘ one-eyed ", = 

Tamil kand^, " not seeing 

^ l)i-. Guuclert fZDM(;, 23, .324) adfU the following- exam]>les : — Tamil 
amana, lyanu Ijam = Prakrit Sihafa, and Alalayalam* 

mayayiram and oixua ~ Sanskrit niriytxsira.H and iramva. — E. H. 

- Cf. also the Telugu fifteen ”, and pada-haru, “sixteen” 

in which the li may represent an original s — E. H. 
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I avail myself of this opportunity for a correction of 
my remarks on the participle nipista, ‘‘written”, in the 
Shahbazgarlii text of Asoka’s rock-edicts (above, 1913 , 
p. 654 ). It must not be derived from the Sanskrit nish- 
pishta, ‘‘ground”, but rather from nipishfa, “written”, 
which occurs repeatedly in the inscriptions of the Acha3- 
menidan kings of Persia; see Professor Tolman's Ancient 
Persian Lexicon, New Aork, 1908 , p. 111. The word is 
still livino; in the modern Persian “to write”. 

As tlie Shahbazgarhi version is the only one in which the 
Indian lUchita, “written”, is replaced by nipista, would 
it be too hazardous to assume that the latter is a foreign 
word which was imported from Iran along Avith the 
Kharoshthi alphabet ? And may piistaka, “ a book — 
a woi'd for which no satisfactory etymology is found in 
Sanskrit — be connected with it ? 

E. Hultzsch. 


Yarendra 

The Yarendra Anusandhana Samiti (Research Society) 
was started in the year 1910, in the district of Rajshahi 
in Northern Bengal, chiefly through the exertions of 
Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, M.A., of Dighapatiya in that 
district, with the object of carrying on antiquaxnan 
research in the tract of country called in Sanskrit 
literature Yarendra, and in modern colloquial language 
“ the Barind This is a tract of comparatively high 
land, which includes portions of tlie Malda, Rajshahi, 
Dinajpur, Rangpur, and Bogra Districts in the Rajshahi 
Division, with a stiff soil of reddish clayey loam, 
distinguishing it from the remainder of those districts, 
the soil of which is sandy alluvium of recent formation. 
In its general direction this belt of land runs east and 
west, comprising Western Bogra, South-Western Rangpur, 
Southern Dinajpur, and Northern Rajshahi, but on the 
jRAs. 1914. 7 
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west the belt takes a turn soutlnvard. and extends almost 
to the Ganges at Godagari, embracing the eastern portion 
ot* Malda and part of Western Rajslifihi, The tract in 
question contains many remains of ancient towns, forts, 
temples, and palaces, and it appears probable that the 
capital cities of rulers, wlio at ditferent times extended 
their sway over wide territories in Bengal and adjacent 
provinces, were situated within its limits. There is 
evidence that the tract was once densely populated — 
it probably was so at a time wlien the adjacent 
stretches of more recent alluvium had not risen high 
enough to be tit for habitation. In later times, owing to 
causes not ascertained, the Barind became depopulated, 
overgrown with forest, and unhealthy, while population 
flocked into the lower alluvial areas adjoining, as these 
rose liigher, and became cultivable and liabi table. 
Owing to the jungle with which they were covered or 
surrounded, the archaeological remains of the Barind were 
for a long time difficult of access to explorers, but some of 
them have been examined and described by ditferent 
investigators, among whom Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, 
General Sir Alexander Cunningham, Messrs. Westmacott 
and Ravenshaw, and Dr. Blochmann, may be mentioned. 
In recent years, a great part of the Barind lias again been 
opened up and brought under cultivation, largely through 
the agency of Santali immigrants, and the work of 
investigation has thereby been greatly facilitated. 

The traditional boundaries of A'arendra are the 
Mahananda River on the west and the Karatoya on 
the east, the latter river marking the western boundary 
of Kamrup, while the Mahananda was the eastern limit of 
Mithila or Tirhut. Karatoya was the name borne in 
ancient times by the lower course of the great Tista River, 
from the point where it issues from the Himalayas. This 
part of the course of the Tista has, like so many other 
Indian rivers, frequently shifted. In Rennell s map of 
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1770 tlie Ti.sta is sho^vn as flowing from the hills 
almost clue south, and ultimately joining the Ganges, 
whereas now it takes a south-easterly course, and joins 
the Brahmaputra near Chilmari in Raugpur District, 

It is known that in the year 1787 a change in the 
course of the Tista occurred, the river swinging eastward 
to join the Brahmaputra at Chilmari, and then combining 
with the Brahmaputra to force a new channel southward. 
Before that great change, the mighty river, which now 
sweeps down from Chilmari to join the Ganges at 
Goalanda, and is known locally as the Jainuna, but is 
shown on maps as forming the lower course of the 
Brahmaputra, did not exist, — the Brahmaputra from 
Chilmari flowing eastward tlirough what is now the 
Maimansing District, where an attenuated stream bearing 
its name is at present found. Portions of rivers, or 
abandoned river beds, bearing locally the name of Karatoya, 
are found in diflerent places in the Jalpaiguri, Rangpur, 
and Bogra Districts, and probably mark some ancient 
course of the Tista or Karatoya. One such river, 
a narrow, sluggish stream, flows through tlie Bogra 
District, immediately to the east of Bogra town and of 
the site of an ancient city now known as Mahasthan, 
or ‘‘ the great place which lias been identified by some 
as the city of Pundravardhana, described by the Chinese 
pilgrim. Yuan Chwang. This Karatoya marks the 
eastern limit of the Barind, as it is now known, the land 
to the west of the river being a stifl', reddish clay, while 
the land to the east of it is composed of loose, friable, 
sandy loam. 

The Ri ver ilahananda issues from the Himalayas, a few 
miles to the west of the Tista, and takes a westerly 
course for some distance before it turns south to join the 
Ganges at Godagari. In the lower part of its course the 
Mahananda still marks the western limit of the Barind, 
the land to the east of it being comparatively high and of 
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a stiff soil, while to the west is alluvial land of lower level 
and more recent formation. 

The name Gauda appears to have been used in ancient 
times, in its narrower sense, as a synonym for Yarendra, 
but, when the rulers of that region extended their sway 
to adjacent countries, the former name was employed in 
a wider sense, including countries subject to them besides 
Yarendra proper. In later times the name came to be 
applied to the city 8 miles west of the Mahan anda, 
which became tlie Muhammadan capital of Bengal. That 
city, known before the Muhammadan conquest as 
Lakhnaoti ( Lakshina navati) was first chosen as the 
capital of his kingdom by Lakshmana Sena, the last 
Hindu ruler of Gauda, and probably acquired the name of 
Gauda from the country of which it was the capital. 
Before the Muhammadan conquest, the name Gauda seems 
to have been always applied to a country, kingdom, or 
empire, not to a city. 

In the seventh century, at the time of Yuan Chwang’s 
pilgrimage, Pundravardhana was the name of a kingdom 
suboi’dinate to Harshavardh ana’s empire, and of the 
kingdom’s capital, the site of which was probably at the 
place now known as Mahasthan in Bogra, at the extreme 
eastern limit of Yarendra proper. In copper-plate grants 
of the Pal a kings of Gauda, Dharmapala, Mahipfila I, 
Yigrahapala III, and Madanapala, Pundravardhanabhukti 
is mentioned as a province or division of the kingdom. 
The names Pundra and Paundra, with wliich Pundra- 
vardhana is obviously connected, also appear in different 
ancient writings as a 2 )pellations of states, or provinces, 
or tracts of country. 

The .special interest of Yarendra as a field of 
antiquarian research lies in its having lieen the home of 
the great Pala dynasty, wliicli ruled for some three 
centuries over the greater part of Bengal and Bilnxr, and 
at times brought under its sway adjacent territories in 
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Northern India, forming what may properly be described 
as an empire. The founder of tiie dynasty, Gopala, who 
appears to have been a petty chief in Yarendra, rose to 
power in a period of anarchy, towards the end of the 
eighth century, being cliosen by some form of election 
as paramount ruler of Gauda, and succeeded later in 
bringing Magadha, or South Bihar, under his control. 
His successor, Dharmapala, extended his power further 
to the west, and dethroned the king ot Pahchala, whose 
capital was Kanauj. The Senas, who replaced the Palas 
in the twelfth century, are believed, on acquiring 
Yarendra, to have made their capital at Bijayanagar 
near Godagari in the south-west of the tract, and to have 
subsequently moved to Lakslnnanavati, the town which 
afterwards took the name of Gauda. 

During the short period of the Yarendra Research 
Society's existence, its members have been very active 
in exploring the various sites in Rajshahi, Bogra, 
Rangpur, and Dinajpur, where remains of antiquarian 
interest are found, and a collection has been made of 
specimens of mediaeval sculpture and ancient Sanskrit 
manuscripts, which have been housed temporarily in the 
building of the Rajshahi Public Library. The Society 
proposes to publish a series of Bengali monographs 
dealing with different subjects connected with the history 
of Bengal. Two of these have already appeared ; — 
Gaiidarajamdld, a history of Gauda down to the 
^luhammadan invasion ; and Part I of Gaitdalekhamdld, 
an edition of inscriptions of the Paia reigns with Sanskrit 
texts in the Nagari character, and translations and 
critical notes in Bengali. Other publications contemplated 
are Part II of Gaiulalelchamdld, comprising additional 
Pala inscriptions, and those of the Yarman and Sena 
dynasties. Part III of the same series (a collection of 
Arabic and Persian inscriptions relating to the time of the 
Pathan Sultans of Gauda), a descriptive account of places 
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of antiquarian interest in Varendra, a liistory of Gaudian 
Art, a treatise on ethnology, and works on grammar 
and Tantric philosophy, from manuscripts found in 
Varendra. 

The Pala Kings were Buddhists, and, when at the 
height of their power, were certainly" the greatest reigning 
sovweigns of that religion in India. It is, therefore, not 
without reason that the claim is made that from the 
ninth to the twelfth century, the whole of the Buddhist 
world drew its inspiration in religious literature and 
art from the Kingdom of Gauda 

The ancient university of Nalanda lay Avithia its 
borders ; Dharmapala, the second Pala King, founded 
a second great uni vers it}" at Vikramasila : and a third 
seat of learning, at Jagaddala in Varendra, flourished 
during the Pala period. 

According to the Tibetan historian, Taranath, two o-reat 
religious painters and sculptors, named Dhiman and 
Vitapal, flourished in Varendra in the reigns of 
Dharmapala and Devapala ; and it is surmised that some 
of the best specimens of mediaeval sculpture found in 
Bengal may be the work of those artists or their schools. 
The marks of decadence are discernible in sculpture 
attributed to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, which 
saw the decline and fall of the kingdom of Gauda. 

Although the inscriptions contained in part i of the 
GaiichdekhaniCdCi have all been printed before in different 
publications, a valuable service has been rendered to tlie 
history of Bengal by their collection in one place, and by 
the learned and discriminating commentaries of Babu 
Akhaya Kumar Maitra. The introduction to this collection 
contains an interesting quotation from the Yajnavalkya 
Sariihita and its commentary of rules for the drafting of 
royal deeds of gift, in which it is laid down tliat the 
grant should be engrossed on a sheet of cotton or 
a copper-plate, should be preceded by an account of the 
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virtues and prowess of the donor and his father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather, should contain a specifica- 
tion of the donee and the land granted, with its boundaries, 
etc., and should bear the Raja s seal, with the date. 

The seven copper-plate grants, which are reproduced 
in the collection, coinpl}" more or less closely with these 
instructions, the preliminary eulogium of the donor and 
his family being in verse ; the essential portion, namely, 
the words conveying the grant, with the description and 
boundaries of the land, the name and additions of the 
donee, and the date, in prose ; and the documents con- 
cluding with some comminatory verses, directed against 
anyone who should disturb the grantees’ possession in 
future. It is noteworthy that the earliest grant, of 
Dhariiiapala, which must be assigned to the first half 
of the ninth century, and the latest one, of Madanapala, 
probably executed early in the twelfth century, are in the 
same form and are largely expressed in the same words. 

These grants throw some light on the Pala system of 
administration, which was evidently of the feudal type. 
Dharmapala’s grant recites that a feudal chief named 
Narayana Yarma had, through the Juvaraja or heir- 
apparent, informed his overlord Dharrnapala that he 
(Narayana Yarma) had erected a temple to the god 
Yishnu, and requested Dharrnapala to make a grant 
of four villages to the Brahmin who had been appointed 
guardian of the temple. It would appear that the largest 
territorial division, the hlutlil, contained so many 
mandala-^y each mandala so many vimyaSy and each 
vimy<i so many gramas or villages. 

The prose portion of each grant is in the form of 
a notification addressed to members of the royal family, 
to a long list of officials, whose posts are specified, and 
to the cultivators of the locality, calling upon them to 
respect the grant. The lists of officials vary slightly in 
the different grants, and the functions of all of them have 
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not been ascertained — tliey may afford an interesting 
subject of speculation and inquiry, — but they include, 
besides police and revenue officials of different grades, 
overseers of elephants, horses, cows, buffaloes, goats, and 
sheep. They would thus suggest a somewhat elaborate 
system of administration, though of course it does not 
follow that all the classes of officials mentioned in each 
grant actually existed at the date to which it belongs. 
The cultivators are exhorted to pay to the donee the 
customary taxes, and all other kinds of revenue. These 
taxes appear to have included, besides the royal land-tax 
of a sixth part of the produce, a number of subsidiary 
rates and cesses payable on different accounts — perhaps 
the prototypes of the abuubs with which we are familiar 
in Bengal. In certain of the grants the notiffcation takes 
the form, inatam astii bhavatdm. ‘'May it please you 
gentlemen/’ which Babu Akhaya Kumar Maitra regards 
as reflecting the democratic basis of the Pal as’ power. In 
other cases the formula is vidituni aniu, ‘ Be it known.’’ 

Although the Pfdas were Buddhists, there is evidence 
that Brahmanical Hinduism enjoyed a large measure of 
tolerance under their rule ; the liereditary ministers of 
four successive kings of the dynasty, including the two 
greatest, Dharmapala and Devapfila, belonged to a 
Brahmin family, and grants of land to Hindu temples 
and Brahmins were made by different sovereigns of 
the line. 

The GimdartijdmdlCi, by Babu Bamaprasad Canda, 
with an introduction by Babu Akhaya Kumar Maitra, 
contains an exhaustive discussion of the evidence bearing 
on the early history of Bengal supplied by inscriptions 
found in Bengal and other parts of India, and available 
from other sources. Not the least interesting part of 
the work is that devoted to refuting the improbable 
but commonly accepted account of the conquest 
of Gauda contained in the Tabakat-i-Xasiri Babu 
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Ramaprasad Canda shows tliat the Biliar ” so easily 
captured by Muhammad -i-Bakhtiyar was probably not 
a fortress, nor a capital city, but a Buddhist college or 
monastery. He also throws doubt on the identification 
of the '‘Nodiyah” of the Tabakat-i-Xasiri as Xadiya, and 
suggests that it may have been the same as Bijayapura, 
the ruins of which are believed to have been found at the 
place now called Bijayanagar, near Godagari. However 
this may be, it seems probable that, after Muhammad-i- 
Bakhtiyar had conquered and occupied Magadha, or 
South Bihar, Lakshina na Sena removed his capital from 
Lakshmanavati to some place at a safer distance from 
the frontier, and that, later on, Lakshmanavati and 
Western Varendra succumbed without much resistance to 
the Muhammadan invader. 

There is some reason for surmising that, before this 
invasion, the Muhammadan religion had been introduced 
in Northern Bengal by means of peaceful conversion, 
the missionary preparing the way for the soldier. But 
the capture of Lakshmanavati by no means implied the 
complete conquest of Bengal. Probably it was not till 
long after the death of Muhammad-i~Bakhtiyar that 
Muhammadan supremacy came to be acknowledged 
throughout Varendra, and even then a great part of 
the tract continued to be administered by Hindu feudatory 
cliiefs. 

F. J. Monahan. 


Some Critical Notes on Asvaghosas Buddhacarita^ 

In 1912 Professor C. Formichi published a new 
(Italian) translation of this grand poem of Asvaghosa, 
with introduction and critical notes. This work was 

^ [The death of Professor Speijer wliile this article was passing through 
the press is a matter for profound regret, and not less on account of his 
personal qualities than of the eminent services which he had rendered, 
and might still have rendered, to Sanskrit and Buddhist studies. An 
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reviewed in the ZDMG. for that year (Ixvi, 517— 19) by 
Professor E. Leumann, with whose praise and blame — for 
his appreciation was of mixed character — I fully agree. 
In some respects Professor Formichis translation marks 
a progress since Cowell ; yet in many a case he is in the 
wrong, as will appear to any scholar who takes the 
trouble to compare both. 

The appearance of a new book on the Buddhacarita 
induced me to read the poem carefully over once more. 
As a small fruit of this perusal I offer to the readers of 
this Journal some new proposals for emending corrupt 
passages. Some of them presented themselves to my 
mind in this iterata lectio] others I have taken from 
my previous marginal notes. Boni consul as, bene vole 
lector I 

First of all, I would draw attention to a large gap in 
canto I, which, I believe, has until now not been observed. 

The passage I, 35-45, describes in detail the rejoicing 
of all classes of beings, Devas, Nagas, etc., at the birth of 
the Bodhisattva in his last existence, and points out the 
manifold tokens of honour and worship which they 
bestow upon the holy child. This description not only 
ends abruptly, but in tlie next verse (I, 46) the reader is 
on a sudden transported to a quite different stage. He 
finds himself, without the slightest hint of this transition 
being supplied by the poet, a hearer of the answer given 
by the learned Brahmans to Suddhodana concerning the 
destiny of his son. This verdict of the noimiltikas 

obituary notice is printed below. At ter perusing in MS. and later in 
proof my respected friend's contribution, I bad intended to examine 
and report to him the evidence of the Tibetan version in regard to the 
critical points which he here discusses ; and 1 had indeed the satiMaction 
of announcing to him the confirmation by that version of his suspicion 
of a gap after verse i, 4o, I have examined also the other passages 
which he discusses, and in one or two cases I am recording the result in 
notes. To do more wouM hardly be of advantage, as in a future 
re-edition of the text both that version and Professor Speijer's rioter 
will no doubt be taken into full consideration. — F. W. T.] 
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comes to a conclusion in verse 51. It is, moreover, very 
unlikely, not to say impossible, that verse 46 should be its 
exordium. The sentence which begins yad rdjai^astram, 
etc., cannot be understood as the preamble of a speecli 
uttered by counsellors to their king : it evidently belongs 
to a substantive part of that speech, the illustration by 
examples of a general rule which is laid down — probably 
also laid down a second time — in verse 51. The previous 
part of the answer must be lost. 

That thex'e must be a gap between the verses 45 and 46 
necessarily follows also from another consideration. The 
very wording of verse 52, > etc., 

demonstrates that those Brahmans are not mentioned 
here for the 6i\st time, but must have been introduced in 
a former portion of the canto. How can the pronoun 
talk be otherwise accounted for? Forinichi translates 

i suoi brahmani ”, as if the text had instead of 
Cowell avoids the difficulty by writing the brahmans 

Having become convinced of the existence of a 
considerable gap between I, 45 and 46 — and is it not in 
itself extremely improbable that Asvaghosa should have 
passed over the convocation of the brahmans by the king 
and the reason of that convocation, and how he addressed 
them, putting them questions ? — I consulted vol, xix of 
SBE., which contains Beal’s English translation of the 
Chinese version of the Buddhacarita. And at once 
I realized that a large portion of the Chinese text is 
missing in the tradition of the Sanskrit text, from about 
verse 32 apud Beal (p, 6) to verse 56 (p. 10). There 
can, I think, exist little doubt that the contents of this 
portion (the conclusion of tlie miraculous phenomena ; 
Maras grief : the attitude of Suddhodana and Maya; the 
naimittikas’- observation of the superhuman signs on the 

^ He does so tacitly. 

“ Of course a number of them, thoiigli Beal from his Chinese source 
mentions only one Brahman. 
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body of the child ; and the first part of their verdict), be 
they ever so unreliable in detail, must have formed part 
also of the original text, when still intact. This missing 
portion makes up about twenty -four stanzas of the 
Chinese. Assuming the px'oportion of the number of 
verses between the Sanskrit text and tlie same text in 
Chinese garb to be nearly the same as in the preceding 
thirty-two verses of the Chinese, which correspond to 
thirty-seven Sanskrit ones (Chinese, I, 1-32 = Sanskrit, 
I, 9-45), about twenty -eiglit staiizas may have been lost 
between I, 45 and I, 40.^ 

In the following I venture to propose some new 
emendations : — 

I, 43. Better than by the reading of Bdhtlingk and 
Kielhorn amended thus: 

The celestials and the atmospherical 
divine beings are alwaj^s represented in the sky, and the 
parallel passage signalized b}^ Leumann and quoted by 
Formichi has the selfsame turn. I conjectured thus man}^ 
years before knowing the note of Leumann.^ 

Ill, 14. rrr: i 

What is here the meaning of ^ Cowell translates 

^ <1 

‘‘ in the stir of tlie news Formichi alTudire la notizia”, 
though vrfldnla bv itself, without some verb of arousino' 
or hearing added, cannot of course convey this meaning. 
It simply means the “ news ” and nothing more. Yet 
Cowell realized that the poet must have expressed 
somehow that the ladies put on their ornaments in 
a hurry. It is, however, a mistake made by the 
translators that they attributed that signification to 

^ [The Tibetan version confirms Professor Speijer's view, showing at 
this point about seventeen additional verses. — F. W. T,] 

- [The Tibetan supports ranam, — F. \V. T.] 

•' I have adopted here the correction of Liiders 
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vinyasta. The verb vinyasyatl is here = Latin dis 2 yonit \ 
it does not imply the idea of stnahlivaract and '‘haste”. 
That such a hlulva is likely to be described by Asvaghosa 
is clear: but it is not in the word i'lnyasta that we have 
to seek for tlie adequate term indicating the agitation of 
the matrons anxious to contemplate the prince passing. 
The fact is that tlie expression of tlie haste is hidden under 
the corrupt The genuine reading must be 

The ladies went down from their apartments, having put 
in their ditierent places the ornaments 

which they had taken up in a hurry at random, 

the first they could get as they had no time to make 

a choice. Vrtlul has here its old meaning, which is akin 
to that of Latin teiitere, Greek elKy, and which is instanced 
by passages from the iSatapathabrahmana in 

tile St. Petersburo’ Dict.,s.v. 

III, 48. The Bodhisattva has come home from his 
second drive outside his palace grounds in a sad and 
meditative frame of mind. Tlie king seeing him thus 
returning ^ mid having heard 

what nimitta occasioned that melancholy mood, acts as is 
explicitly stated in the stanzas 49 and 50. But liow the 
king came to know that nimitta we do not read in our 
text. Instead of this we are informed that the king 
"entered the city (himself)” (Cowell), " si recb in citta ” 
(Formichi)^^^!^ This entering of the 

city by the king, who lias not before been said to have 
left his capital, is not only out of place, but also inconsistent 
with liis having seen liis son come back. Moreover, 

tlie wording itself, to express his coming into 

his capital, is strange and suspect. Instead of 
I propose as the true reading. The old king, ta 7 )i 

'prelacy a mhjnivrttam. made an iiKiuiry, 
cakdra ; thereby he learns of the nimitta and acts 

^ [The Tibetan has, however, (juas-l iuj6-(jfain -yyiii = "Sf Til «n • — W. T.] 
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accordingly. The Chinese version of our poem (verse 286 
on p. 35 of Beals translation) has likewise *• asked 
anxiously the reason why but knows notliing of that 
returning of the old king to his capital. I guess that the 
source of the depravation of pary^^f^injuiib into imryil- 
(jamam is to be sought in a misspelt 

IT, 38. i 

3?Tf(2rr5^^T^ %ftrt II 

I do not wonder that TTT^^®, as edited by Cowell, is 
disapproved by scholars. Cowell's interpretation of that 
word is strained. But neither the conjecture of 

Bohtlingk, nor Form i chi’s proposal to read are 

satisfactory. The genuine reading cannot, I think, be 
but : I adopt akrtydniicakardsya, etc., witli the 

meaning she imitated liim by (assuming his) outer 
appearance Alert yd is the instrumental of dlertl of the 
kind instanced in my Sanskrit Syntax, § 73. Cf. Raghu- 
vam^ai, xi, 13. 

I^^ 52. ^fxT | 

I am not satisfied witli This word disturbs the 

construction of the whole sentence, whether it is taken 
as the nominative case or as the accusative. Forniichi, 
as well as Cowell, translating here rather freely, does not 
solve the difficulty, and will scarcely be followed in his 
effort to account for the genitives viltu hgdndm and 
cintayatah by making them dependent on the verb 
d + dhd. In his note on p. 335 of his book lie seems to 
explain €inf(fy(xtui cittam as a so-called accus. etymo- 
logicus, which is of course impossible. 

By a slight correction, reading instead of 

all will become right. Construe : aj)! nCinui rlho nydnayi 

’ [Tibetan yons-bu-gros-bya.i-so = a compound with = (probably 
paryesava) made consultation. — F. W. T.] 
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(citie^ rasantcuff niacitt dJtdidj, n<f tii clntuifcito junasya 
citte ? ’‘should Spring infuse love's drunkenness into the 
mind of the birds and not in the mind of tlie being 
endowed with reason and holding In in self for wise ? " 

lY, 5 (i. must be corrected into Youth 

{yauvaii(f) is mentioned in the preceding line, old age 
ijarCi) not so. If we keep jiireifant, the reading of MSS., 
the pronoun iyum cannot be accounted for, whereas idain 
(viz. yaui'anam) is the very pronoun wanted. I read the 
whole stanza as follows : — 

1 

II 

how is it that these women do not realize the fickleness 
of youth, since, may it be ever so adorned with beauty, 
old age will ruin it ? ' 

IV, 92. etc. I doubt the genuineness of 

yadi. There is no room here for a concessive particle. 
The prince must mean : “ and as regards your assertion 
that with females it is allowed to use untrue speech, I do 
not understand,” etc. In other terms, is a clerical 

error for Cowell, indeed, translates and when 

thou sayest ”, not “ if ”. 

V, 22 . Kiel horn was rioht in statin^' that the second 

pada, TTfwtww: , as found in the MSS. and 

edited by Cowell, must be somehow corrupted, since the 
object of pravivih^iih cannot be wanting. His correction 

does not satisfy. The adversative particle H, 
introducing what follows in pada c, shows that the prince 
by going to the town and not to the forest had changed 
his mind. How, then, can it be said in the preceding 
line that lie mounted on horseback with the intention 
of going to the town 'i On the contrary, the prince, 
under the strong impression of the miraculous*appearance 
of the monk, had made up his mind to betake himself to 
the forest ( 9 I. 21d). Yet (the true 
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reading is here proposed by Ltiders), he did not follow 
his inclination, and, putting off that design until a later 
time (^fTl he returned into the town. Hence 

it follows that Asvaghosa cannot liave expressed himself 
but thus : '' he mounted on horse- 

back, in order to enter the forest 

y, 58. 

arsnrqT TTfcrmf^riT^^^ ii 

The upamd contained in the fourth pada is differently 
understood by Cowell and Formichi. According to Cowell 
the aiigand in question is a( not her) woman crushed by 
an elephant and then dropped ” ; Formichi explains the 
w^ord as denoting a female elephant, subdued {hJiagnd) 
by a male elephant and thrown to the ground. Both 
interpretations are to be rejected, since they would 
involve the highly improbable, not to say impossible, 
assumption of a simile borrowed, not from ordinary and 
common things, but from something unusual and far- 
fetched. jMoreover, in the interpretation of Formichi the 
descriptive part of the rhetorical figure, as it is elaborated 
in the padas a, 6, and c, fails to have its effect. Sitliild- 
kidamiirdliajd, etc., suits the female musician ; how can 
it be explained to fit the female elephant ? We have 
rather to expect that the girl, lying on the ground with 
dishevelled hair and her ornaments sliding down from 
their places, should be compared to some creeper, trampled 
down by the feet of an elephant and crushed. Accordingly 
I suppose °tdngaiieca to be corrupt, and confidently 
emend 

VII, 12. The first word of this stanza, 7T^, can be 
accounted for neither as a conclusive particle nor as 
a pronoun. In fact, both translators leave it out in their 
^ [The Tibetan has (jroii-la ~ pnram . — F. \V. T.] 
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translations. I suspect its genuineness, and read the first 
pada as follows : Aj^ilrva, not picrva, 

is the very word wanted : “ it is the very first time I see 
an hei-mitage ; for this reason,” etc. 

VII, 13. Cowell has edited ; THTO: 

following the Paris MS. The Cambridge MS. has 
cT®. Considering that the prince wants to be 
informed of the various kinds of tapas (the 
of st. 11), and that after tlie detailed general exposition 
of tapas in st, 14 there follows an account of the 
. . . rT^rat — note tlie plural tapasdm — 

tlie true reading must surely be ^ 

The ascetic, in fact, does not praise the excellence 
(visemm) of the tajKcs, but commemorates the manifold 
kinds (visesdn) of itd 

VII, 43. 

II 

Cowell retains in his edition this reading of the MSS., 
and translates : to dwell with thee who art like Indra 
would bring prosperity even to Brhaspati.'’ This inter- 
pretation seems to me better than Formiclii's, who takes 
abhyudaya as meaning the same as tuiaya, “arising,” 
a rather arbitrary opinion, which makes him render the 
line thus: “ il dimorare con te che sei simile ad Indra 
farebbe di certo sorgere un (secondo) Brhaspati.” Far- 
fetched, indeed ! 

I suppose a slight fault. We have but to replace tlie 
hh in abhyudaya' by the aksara i, which is so similar to 
it in Nepalese AFSS., and M’e get — 

f ^TTfl II 

to dwell with thee, who art like Indra, would bring 
a source of delight (even) to Brhaspati.” The sub-audition 

^ [The Tibetiiii has khyad-pnr-rnams = riHesdn. — F. W. T.] 

.JRAS. 1914. 8 
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of cannot be a liindrance to the emendation, in 

poetry.^ 

VIII, 49. 

iT ftr i 

Cowell translates : “ Do not therefore assume tliat his 
departure arises from the fault of either of us, O queen ! 
Formichi likewise : Peru, o regin a degli uomini, non 

voler credere che la partenza di lui avvenne per colpa 
di noi due.” The purport of the sentence is in this 
manner well rendered, yet the interpretation is any tiling 
but exact. It rests on the assumption that pratiganhim = 
pratyptiuiiy “to believe''; but since there does not exist, as 
far as is known, another instance thereof, Cowell himself 
supposed a corruption in pratigantiim and proposed 
2 yratipattiiin. But neither this nor any other correction 
of the transmitted aksaras is required. They are sound 
and genuine. The awkwardness of interpreting them 
arises from a wrong division of words ; in fact, 

is not one word, but two. Read irT (if not 

as is in MS. C) and construe ; nOrhasy 

dvam dosato gantum tatpraydfam (or °praydtim) 

“ do not therefore inculpate us in this manner for his 
departure.” Dosato gantum = diisayitum. Ramayana, 
ed.Bomb., vi, 105, 13: ^ m 

As to cf.Buddhacarita, xiii, 16 : 

VIII, 54. Formichi declares the first line of tliis stanza 
to be inexplicable and a locus desperatus] lie does not 
even venture to translate the stanza. My opinion on this 
point is quite difierent. Not only does the purport of the 
verse seem clear to me, but I think also that it has been 
faultlessly transmitted by the MSS. There is no reason to 
change witli Cowell (a word, moreover, indispensable 
for the sentence) into nfw to avoid to construe 

^ [The Tibetan muon, par, mtho. ba supports abhyifF. — F. \V. T.J 
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with the accusative. Though that construction looks 
somewhat strange, it is unobjectionable. Why, when 
nobody will find fault with a turn like this, anarliCi 
rasundltavCt tuDi pat ttn, “Earth does not deserv'e him as 
her ruler,” should one be averse to such a one, where 
anarhd is replaced by ahliCigiiu ? The objective accusative 
with verbal nouns in °iu is sufficiently proved as good 
Sanskrit; cf. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 2716, my 
Sanskrit Syntax, | 52, and Ram., ed. Bomb., i, 6, 19 : 

TX. 82. The prince, justifying his retirement from the 
world, .says that he would not have left his family and 
relatives, if separation from them were not something 
unavoidable. In the half-sloka which contains the second 
member of the alternative, “ since separation is unavoid- 
able, for this reason,” etc., there is a gap of three syllables 
filled up by Cowell. I should prefer to till it up otherwise. 
In my opinion, xVsvaghosa’s text may be better restored 
by reading the stanza as follows : — 

ff 

ri(ft II 

= is niy conjecture for and in the that 

follows I recognize the mutilated first syllable of . 
Our poet greatly likes the repetition of the same wording 
in both members of alternative and adversative sentences. 

IX, 3S. Leaving aside the padas a and 6, where the 
Bodhisattva, refuting the prejudice that only old age is 
the proper time to forsake the world, just as in the 
foregoing and following verses lie repeatedly employs the 
terms kCila and alula — which verses owing to their 
corrupt and fragmentary condition I do not understand — 
I think I might propose a plausible correction of padas 

^ [The Tibetan seems to omit VIII, 54. — F. \V. T.] 
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c and cl, which contain an independent sentence. By 
reading sarvakdle for scirvakdlCi, and changing the non- 
sensical subsequent aksaras into we 

would get a line that runs thus : — 

ii 

“ Death drags awaj^ the living at every time. Is, then, 
not every time fit for (striving at) the Highest Good ^ 

IX, 56. The reader of Co well's translation of this 
stanza must be struck by the self-contradiction of the 
view expressed. Liberation is first promised as attainable 
by the line of precepts laid down in st. 55 — viz. the 
discharge of one's debts to the Ancestors, the Rsis, and 
the Devas — and immediately after it is said : “ those who 
seek liberation will find (nothing but) weariness." The 
translation of the edited text is here, indeed, good ; but 
the original cannot possibly have tliis purport. It is clear 
that the king’s counsellor must mean this : “ Pa}" your debt 
to the Pitaras, the Rsis, the Devas; by these means you 
will obtain salvation ; those who seek for liberation in 
some other ivay do not get it, may they exert themselves 
ever so." In other terms, tlie second line of st. 56 is to 
be read thus : — 

^ II 

XII, 1 9. The emendation in pada a, proposed by 
Windisch, cannot be upheld, as it spoils tlie metre. From 
the transmitted of C, I rather elicit ^%^,andf^^ 

of 9 I. 18 is to be understood also in 19. Arada teaches 
here that the eleven inclriydni and their visayds are 
modifications of huclclhi} 


^ [The Tibetan confirms this translation. It also implies 
a probable reading, in the previous line. — F. W. T.J 

- [The Tibetan mkhyen. mdzod agrees with Professor Windisch 

F. W. T.] 
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XII, 22. ^ I 

cfsrwfiffiT ^ II 

There is here no room for such a word as The 

different phases of individual existence are here enumerated, 
and being bound ” is not one of them, but the very 
essence of any such existence at all. It is not hadhyate 
that is here required, but hadhyate. Birth {jdyate) and 
its triad of undesirable yet unavoidable consequences — old 
age {jlryate), pain (hadhyate), and death {inriyate) — are 
styled vyaktam, '‘the material world,” the same idea in 
Buddhist terminology being also denoted by the term drsta- 
dharma, Pali ditthadhainmo, cf. Childers, s.v. For this 
reason I confidently read «fTWd. Asvaghosa uses the 
same word also in another passage : XIV, 27. 

XIII, 29c. “ a deep er darkness 

of night spread around ” (Cowell). This must of course 
be meant. It is, however, scarcely admissible to assume 
for vitavati the acceptation " to spread about ”. Kern 
corrected To this may be objected the im- 

probability of the parasmaipada having here an intransitive 
sense. I should therefore, while keeping prefer 

to read f^fTR Night intensified her 

spreading out (her veil of) darkness,” Note that the 
visarga after is not found in C. 

XIII, 33. Both Cowell and Formichi are at a loss to 
extract a good sense from the first and second pada of this 
stanza : W f'?! I ^ 

etc. How can the genitives dharmavidas tasyo. 
denote the Bodhisattva signified by the subject maharsih ? 
If the reading is right, they cannot but designate another 
than that subject. This conclusion is so imperative that 
Formichi even sought to demonstrate that sa dharmavit 
should be Mara himself 1 But the reading is not right. 
Several emendations have been proposed, see Formichi, 
p. 397 f. Here is one more which, if probable, would 
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heal the wound in a very simple manner. I would, then, 
propose : 

(if not with Bolitlingk) f fT, etc. 

But the Great Rsi, knowing the Dharma and invincible 
(as he was), when he perceived the host of Max'a ov^er- 
flowing. . . .” Astrt(f, ''invincible/' is a Vaidik word, 
indeed ; but tliis is no reason why Asvaghosa should not 
have made use of it. There are other instances of such 
words found in his poems, which in tlie Petropolitan 
Dictionary are only exemplified by passages taken from 
Vaidik texts; for instance, Buddhacarita, II, 54, 
(observed) ; II, 36, (gold) : YIII, 82, (fixed) ; 

the archaic meaning of resting ” of Y, 46. Cf. also 
my note on III, 14.^ 

J. S. S FEVER. 

The Brahmanic and Kshatriya Tradition 

Mr. Pargiter in the last number of this Journal 
(pp. 885-904) has discovered in a Pauranic tradition 
materials for the reconstruction of a most interesting 
chapter in ancient Indian traditional history, the relation 
of Visvamitra and Vasistlia. As his reconstruction ends 
with a criticism of the distrust of the epic tradition 
evinced by Professor Macdonell and myself, it is of interest 
to me to exaxnine the arguments by which the recon- 
vstrnction and reliabilitation of tradition are carried out. 

At the outset of this examination we are confronted bv 
two propositions whicli are stated hy Mr. Pargiter in 
absolute terms : (1) " The course of all tradition is from the 
simple and natural to the extravagant and marvellous ” ; 
(2) "It is impossible to treat brahmanic tradition as 
a critical standard, when notoriously tlie brahmans liad 

^ [Tibetan chos-hji-cho-ya seems to imply a readincr dharmavidkei^.— 

F. \V. T.] 
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little ov no notion of history Neither of these 
propositions is self-evident, and neither, in my opinion, 
can be regarded as true. In the first place the course of 
tradition may be from the simple and natural to the 
extravagant and marvellous, but there is the other side of 
the question, the fact that since and before Euhemerus 
man has been prone to emploj’ his intellect to render simple 
and natural what appears irrational, extravagant, and 
marvellous. If a version is simpler than anotlier, it may 
be more primitive ; it may equally be an attempt to 
render simple what was more confused, or merely a bidef 
allusion to what was well known otherwise ; and to apply 
as of universal validity the test of simplicity as a test of 
age is to beg the question. The same fallacy, in the 
second place, afibets the attack on the brahmanic notion 
of history. For whence does Mr. Pargiter derive the 
evidence for this theoiy ? What conceivable right have 
we for the period, say to 500 B.C., to make any assertion 
regarding the brahmanic notions of history in contrast 
with those of the Ksatriyas ? We could only set up 
a canon if we could contrast the Ksatriya tradition of the 
Vedic period, say to 500 B.C., with the Brahman a tradition 
and see that the former by its coherence and consistency 
claimed superiority over that of the brahmins. This, 
however, we cannot do ; all that Mr. Pargiter can attempt 
is (1) to reconstruct a tradition which is to be carried back 
to the Vedic period, and then (2) to proVe that the 
tradition is superior by contrast with the Brahmana 
standard. To assert that the Brahmana tradition is not 
a critical standard because the brahmins had little or no 
knowledge of history is a mere 2 )rineiini, 

A third objection to Mr. Pargiter’s views suggests 
itself ; he distinguishes between a Ksatriya and a 
brahmanic tradition, but does not explain the grounds on 
which this distinction is based. There is a plain and 
obvious distinction, which has been universally recognized. 
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between the sacred Vedic texts, the Sarnhitds and the 
Brdhmanas (including the earlier AranyaJcas and 
TJpanimds), and the epic tradition, embodied first and 
foremost in the two great epics and then in the Purdrms. 
But “ the Puranas, as we liave them now, are brahmanic 
compilations and equally so are the epics, and I am 
wholly at a loss to see what right we have to select one 
part as brahmanic, one as Ksatriya tradition. 

A further diflSculty must be frankly mentioned. This 
ballad,” we are told,- “ may well have been handed down 
by Court bards and then put into writing six or seven 
centuries B.c.” This suggestion is wholly conjectural, 
and it is well to realize that the story which we are 
invited to believe existed at the time of the great 
Brdhmanas is found only in a series of Puranas. Tlie date 
of these works {Vdyit, Brahmanda, Brahma, Biva, Liixga, 
and the Harlvamsa) cannot by any reasonable possibility 
be placed before the Christian era — it is unnecessary for 
my purpose to argue more than that, though their dates 
may well be a good deal later^ — and this gives ample room 
for later manipulation of Vedic tradition. 

This, then, is the real problem : we have a Vedic 
tradition, which is incidentally handed down in a series of 
sacred texts, dating from before Buddha : it is a tradition 
of priests, but as priests w^ere the learned men, the bards, 
at any rate in some cases, of the community, tliere is no 
a priori probability that another divergent tradition 
existed among tlie Ksatriyas. We do find in texts over 
500 years later in date than the Vedic period certain 
other traditions. We cannot solve questions of priority 
by tlie dismissal of brahminical accuracy, but must resort 
to an examination of the two legends witliout prejudice 
other than tlie natural preference for the older. The 
onus probandi lies on those who seek to show that the 
later contains a purer tradition. 

^ p. 889. 2 p 902 . 3 See JRAS. 1907, p. 681. 
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Now the later tradition exists in varied forms, and 
there are therefore two questions, first to decide the older 
of the forms, and then to compare that with the Vedic 
tradition. The traditional version of the dispute between 
Yasistha and Yisvamitra is familiar from the Rdindyana, 
and it centres in the efibrts of Yisvamitra to obtain the 
status of a brahmin. In the version described by 
Mr. Pargiter we hear of Satyavrata, son of Trayyaruna, 
king of Kosala, who for an ofience is banished by his 
father : Yasistha deliberately does not intervene to 
prevent his banishment, and assumes the government 
of the realm, the father retiring in vexation to the forest. 
The banished prince in exile rescued the son, Galava, 
of Yisvamitra, who, engaged in the penance which won 
him brahminhood, had left his wife and children without 
adequate means of vsupport. Satyavrata also killed 
Yasistha s cow (mrvakCitiiaditghd), and was thence named 
by the latter the man of three saiikns or sins (Trisanku). 
On his return from his penance, as a seer, Yisvamitra 
restored Satyavrata Trisanku to his kingdom, and raised 
him in his corporeal body to the sky. 

This tale seems to Mr. Pargiter probable and natural as 
compared with the RdmCiyana version, and this simplicity 
in his view makes it undoubtedly older than the latter. 
More specifically he argues that the version could not 
have been composed when the version in the epics existed, 
and if composed could not have been admitted into the 
Purdmts. Neither argument has any value ; it is a pure 
assumption that no new version of a legend could be 
created after the epic legends had come into existence, 
and, in view of the plain testimony borne by the com- 
parison of epic and Purdna tales in other cases ^ of tlie 
many variant versions of ancient legends current, an 

^ See e.g. the various versions of the Rsyasriiga episode analysed by 
Liiders, and those of the Pururavas and other legends examined by 
Geldner and Sieg. Cf. also JR AS. 1911, p. 1105. 
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assumption wholly unjustified. More importance attaches 
to the argument that the version of a conflict of Yisvamitra 
and Indra in the RCimayana is due to a misunderstanding 
of the name of Yasistha, Dev a raj, which he finds in this 
narrative. That is the kind of point which is really of 
importance, if valid. Unliappily in this case it is not 
valid ; it rests on a comparison of two epic verses where 
clevardf in one corresponds to hhntalni in the other, and 
which record that Yasistha caused all creatures to live in 
a period of drought ; they do not, as Mr. Par gi ter s^iys, 
refer to administration of the kingdom at all, and there- 
fore they in no wa}" illustrate the Fur ana legends. Nor 
in the second phice is hhdtakrt synonymous with devartij ; 
the meaning of it, ‘‘ the creator,’' is abundant!}^ explained 
by the verse which ends Prajdjjatir iva : Prajapati 

is bhfttajKiti as early as the Brdhmanas, and so the theory 
that hhritakrt — lndnx^devarCij at once is invalidated. 
The idea that Devaraj was Yasistha’s jiersonal name 
and was mistaken for Indra rests accordingly on the 
weakest foundation,^ 

On the other hand, for the theory that the Purana 
version is in no wise primitive, a good deal may be said. 
It clearly knows the contest regarding Yasistha’s cow 
(vv, 52-7 j, and it is guilty of the absurdity in the 
context in whicli the episode is placed of treating the 
ruler of a kingdom as possessing only one cow, as 
Mr. Pargiter himself points out. But in the Rdmdyana 
version the cow is that of Yasistha’s hermitage and the 
only cow necessary to a hermit, a clear sign that the epic 
is more primitive in this regard, Mr. Pargiter himself 
again admits that tlie episode of Galava is suspiciously 

^ Mr. Pargiter's further identification of fUnirCij and (ViVfinhi.'i (they are 
“ nearly equivalent ”, p. 897. n. 2) lead-^ him into the unliapjw conjecture 
of ^ Va^iv,tha in tlie place of the picture^^pie touch by whicli 

Satyavrata's interference with the marriage is (‘ailed an assault on the 
gods, a touch in full harmony with the religious ceremony of marriage 
and far from absurd or impossible (p. 804, n. 1). 
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like an retiological explanation o£ the name ; but he does 
not note that the selling of tlie boy for a hundred 
00 ws and the binding are obviously derived from the 
Sunahsepa stoiy familiar from the Aitareya Brdhmana. 
Finally, the episode of Trisariku is equally far from 
primitive ; Mr. Pargiter ^ himself admits that the ety- 
mology is doubtful, but he rationalizes the story by 
the view that on the death of Trisahku, probably soon 
after his restoration, in consequence of the hardships he 
had undergone, Yisvamitra honoured him by naming 
a constellation after him. This is Euhemerism with 
a vengeance, but for our purpose all we need note is that 
there is absolutely nothing to show that this version is 
older than the epic ; it merely says that Visvainitra raised 
the king to heaven with his body, quoting pair of old 
stanzas to the effect that Trisanku shines in the sky 
through Yisvamitra’s favour ; this may presuppose the 
elaborate epic version or it may not. But, taken on the 
whole, there is no reason to rate as early this piece of 
bald patchwork, with its wholly unintelligible tale of 
Yasistha’s motive, which Mr. Pargiter- interprets as 
a priestly seizure of power. 

The next question is the relation of this version to the 
\ edic tradition. Is it the real explanation of the Vedic 
opposition of Yasistha and Yisvamitra ? Here we find 
that the Yedic tradition has no trace of Satyavrata 
Trisanku, and that on the contrary the figure of Sudas 
appears as the king with whom the priests Yisvamitra 
and Yasistha stood in connexion ; equally the Vedic 
tradition ignores Galava — though it contains, as we have 
seen, the real source of that legend, just as the “wish 
cow of Yasistha has an historical connexion with Yedic 
tradition. How can we reject the Yedic evidence of 
assured date in favour of this legend, late in its proved 

^ p. 903. 2 pp s95^ 900, n. 1. 

See Miicdonell, Vedic Mythology^ p. 150. 
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existence, and on all sides full of signs of secondary 
origin ? It is a minor matter that Trayyaruna figures 
as a Kosala king, and that Tryaruna of the Vedic texts 
is a prince of what was later the Kuru country. 

All the epic versions, however, agree with this account 
in regarding Yisvamitra as undergoing penance, and he is 
in the epics treated as a king who became a brahmin. 
Mr. Pargiter ^ defends this view, and holds that the 
silence of the Rigveda is natural, since he liad abandoned 
his kingly status and resolutely turned his back on the 
past. But it is equally natural and less imaginative to 
assume that his kingship is not mentioned in the Rigveda 
because it did not exist. What is important to note is 
that the mere fact of the kingship of Yisvamitra, even if 
admitted, leaves us without any explanation of the 
importance attached in the epic to his becoming a 
brahmin. Mr. Pargiter, who recognizes this, finds in 
the episode of Satyavrata the reason of the struggle, 
but there is an equally good and much more ancient 
explanation, the facts connected with the Purohitaship 
of Sudas. 

To sum up, the Yedic tradition shows two priests 
disputing over the favour and Purohitaship of a prince, 
Sudas, whose reality is beyond doubt. This tradition 
cannot reasonably be placed later than 800 B.C., the 
lowest date for the texts which record it. There are two 
non-Yedic traditions: one, the epic, deals in great detail 
with the alleged efforts which Yisvamitra had to make to 
become a brahmin ; the other traces tlie enmity of 
Yisvamitra and Yasistha to a quarrel in connexion 
with a prince, Trisaiiku. Now the first legend in its 
attitude towards the position of a brahmin as compared 
with a king is not early Yedic, but it does represent 
a strain of thought which appears in a simpler form in 
the Upanisad period of Yedic literature, in which we are 

^ p. 887. 
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told, e.g., that Janaka of Yideha became a brahmin in the 
sense at least that he attained the learning of one. The 
legitimate view is that this story is a later development 
of sub-Yedic times, and this accords with its late 
appearance in literature. The other stor}^ in its kernel 
is totally different from the Yedic account of the feud of 
the two priests ; it evidently presupposes that Yisvamitra 
was not originally a priest ; it operates with a prince, 
unknown to Yedic fame, whom it identifies with Trisahku, 
of whom we only know that the old tradition (reported 
by this version) made him a constellation ; it invents 
a most absurd explanation of his name, and reproduces 
an old Yedic tale of 8unahsepa in a mutilated form 
regarding a certain Galava. It is in my opinion wholly 
impossible to see in all this any possible gain to the Yedic 
tradition ; in this case, as in others, it seems to me that 
the effort to exploit the later texts adds nothing to our 
knowledge of Vedic times. AYe can, of course, heap 
conjecture on conjecture, and erect plausible edifices, but 
the substructions of our buildings seem to me to be 
wholly untrustworthy. 

Of minor points may be noticed that the argument^ 
that the interpretation of Yidarbha in the version of the 
VCtyu Parana as “ prince of Yidarbha ” must be wrong 
because the kingdom of Yidarbha did not come into beinu' 
until later, rests on the assumption that the narrative is 
one of strict truth and that the date of the founding of 
the kingdom of Yidarbha can be fixed as later than this 
epoch, and that neither assumption need be correct. It 
might plausibly be argued that the severe punishment 
was due to the enormity of the offence, nor can it be 
doubted that the Purdnas meant ‘‘ prince of Yidarbha'’, 
even if their account is the less primitive. But of this 
there is no evidence ; the explanation of vv. 39-40 may 
be mere special pleading, and the crime have been 
^ p, 893, n. 10. 
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committed after the ceremony was completed. Yidarblia 
as a citizen’s name is surely wholly impossible. 

In conclusion, I may add that Mr. Pargiter s criticism ^ 
of Professor MacdonelTs and my view of Trisanku is again 
based on a pctiiio prtiicipii. Trisaiiku, the religious 
teacher of the Taittirlya UpanUad, is ■'manifestly 
different from and later than the king Trisanku But 
why i The teacher of the Upanisad was presumably 
a reality to judge from the way he is referred to, and tlie 
king Trisankii is a mythical person who ascends tlie sky 
in liis own person and moves as a constellation, as the 
legends which are the sole authority for his personalit}^ 
agree in telling us. To compare these two with Saul 
the king and Saul tlie religious teacher is merely to 
prejudice the issue. Both of these men were real, but it 
is a mere assumption that a real Trisariku other than the 
teacher ever existed. 

A. Beriuedale Keith. 


The Phonetics of the Warhak Vase 
It is well known that consonants are never written 
doubled in tlie Kharosthi script, and tlie question arises 
wliether. wlien reading inscriptions in that script, a single 
consonant may be regarded at times as meaning that 
consonant doubled. In a note published in tliis Journal 
for 1913. p. 141, Sir G. Grierson lias put forward the 
view — *' I would suggest that a consideration of the 
modern vernaculars of the north-west will show that 
the assumption that this restoration [i.e. reading a single 
consonant as doubled] is required is jirobably wrong, and 
that tlie dialect in which these Kharosthi inscriptions are 
written pronounced these consonants as single, not as 
double, letters.” He has supported his suggestion with 
the fact that the languages of tlie north-west, which he 

' p. 1)04. 
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lias named tli(‘ modern Paisaca languages, have generally 
substituted a single consonant in the place of the old 
doubled consonant. 

This involves the (]uestion. whether the modern avoid- 
ance of double consonants prevailed also some seventeen 
to nineteen centuries ago in the north-west — a view 
which may well be doubted- considering what radical and 
continual changes have taken place there during those 
centuries : but I will confine myself simply to the 
consideration of the Kharosthi script. 

It is well known that the Ivharosthi script does not 
distinguish between o and Ci, i and i, u and a, that is, 
since a long vowel is equivalent to a short one doubled, 
(one may say) it did not distinguish between the single 
and the doubled vowel. We cannot suppose the language 
had no such long vowels, and Sir G. Grierson, in putting 
forward his suggestion regarding the consonants, does not 
(and would not, I imagine) apply it to the vowels nor 
contend that we must never read those vowels long. 
There would be nothing strange, therefore, if Kharosthi 
treated consonants in the same way. The question then 
comes to this : do the vowel -signs mean sometimes short 
vowels and sometimes long, and do the consonants mean 
sometimes single and sometimes doubled consonants ? 
This question can probably be only decided by discovering 
verses written in Kharosthi. I am not aware whether 
verses have been discovered elsewhere, but have pointed 
out in my article on this inscription (El. xi, 218) that 
the passage in line tl— 

aviya-nabag?*a paryata-sava-bhavagra yo adra-ariitara- 
aihda-jo jalayuga saphatiga arupyata 
appears to consist of slokas and probably ran thus 
originally — 

. . . ariya-napako paryatta-sava-bliavako 
yo addra-jo antara-jo anda-jo [ca] jalayuko 
sapphattiko arupyatta. 
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If this view be tenable, the metre shows that the first 
a in hhavagva must be read long and the second a in 
jalayuga, and that the third syllable in arivpyata must 
be long. As arupyata can hardly be anything else than 
the Prakrit arupyatta, it follows that the single t must 
have been read as doubled. 

This seems fair evidence that vo\vels were to be read 
long and single consonants as doubled where they would 
have been written so if the script had provided such 
distinctions. The lanoruao;e therefore had doubled con- 
sonants, and had not reduced its doubled consonants to 
single consonants as in the modern languages refeiTed 


to by Sir G. Grierson ; but the script did not provide 
characters for doubled consonants. 

F. E. Pargiter. 


Inscription on the Wardak Vase : Two corrections 

Two corrections should be made in my reading of the 
inscription on the Wardak vase (El. xi, 202: JRAS. 1912, 

p. 1060). 

Professor Konow has pointed out to me that the 
sentence in line 2, which I read as soca me hhuya, should 
be yo ca me hhuya, wliich was an ordinary expression. 
It is the relative clause to the following words: natigva- 
m%dTa'S(xiiiib}uitigvaiut. All my remarks on my erroneous 
reading must therefore be modified, and this correction 
removes the grammatical irregularity which marked the 
word soca. 

Tlie other correction concerns the word that I read as 
ammmxtmi or asamryana in line 4. The third letter, if 
regarded as containing i', should be rs, and not sr as 
I took it by oversight. The reading amrhsrana is there- 
fore erroneous and must be cancelled. The word must 
be read as ifsitmnsana or asarltryana, and as both are 
plainly impossible, Dr. Thomas’ suggestion, dcdryCina, is 

the only probable emendation. t-t 

F. E. Pargiter. 
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NaSA = LINTEL 

Thft meaning of the Sanskrit word ndsCi has been mis- 
understood in dictionaries published in Europe. The 
following are the authorities which I have consulted : — 

Petersburg Dictionary, and smaller ditto : Ein 

nasenartig hervorstehendes Holz liber einer Thlir.” 

Monier- Williams : “A piece of wood projecting like 
a nose over a door.” 

Apte : “The upper timber of a door.” 

Amarakosa, II, ii, 13: ndsct ddrilparisthitam/’ 

Abhidhanacintamani, 1008: '' nasordhvaddruni” 

Medini : “ dvarordhi'ciddruniJ' 

A translation of the Amarakosa into seven modern 
Indian languages, made by pandits for Colebrooke, 
of which I have a copy, gives the following trans- 
lations of ndsd : — 

“Kashmiri: ^ the meaning of 

which I cannot certainly restore. The copyist has 
probably blundered. It looks like caukatha petha- 
kanic^ kill'd^, the stone over a door-frame, but in 
Kashmir it would certainly be of wood. It is 
probably a literal translation of the Panjabi. 

“ Panjabi : astambh-ke (? de) upar-dd pattkar, the stone 
of the top of the (side)-posts. 

“ Hindi: caiikath-ke upar kcu patthar, the stone of the 
top of the door-frame. 

“ Parvati Bhasa : sagltau (? Naipali saiidr, a lintel). 

“ Maithili : dehar. upar-kd kd(h, the wood of the top 
of a doorway. 

“ Bengali : jhamkdt, kapdli, both meaning ‘ lintel 

“ Oriya : dvdra iipara kdtha, the wood over a doorway.” 

The Sabdakalpadruma gives '' dvdroparistkitaddru : 
jhdnkdth iti kapdli iti ca bhdm ”. 

The Vacaspatya gives '' dvdroparisthitcikdf^the, 'jhankdth, 
'kapdli' khydte". 

.TRAS. 1914. 


9 
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I have quoted these Indian works at lengtli in order to 
show that the connexion with ndsa, a nose, asserted by 
Bohtlingk and Both and, following them, by Monier 
Williams, has, so far as I can ascertain, no native 
authority. In fact, the alleged resemblance to a nose is 
founded on a mistaken etymology on the part of these 
eminent scholars. Apte gives the correct meaning. The 
word inecins " lintel ’ and nothing more. 

If the word has nothing to do with nasd, a nose, it is 
Jiecessary to attempt to ascertain its real derivation. 

In Kashmiri there is a tendency to retain an original 
uij even in tadbhave words, as in nydijiikh, quarrelsome 
(from nydijaka-) \ nydsutk, depositing (from nydsatvn). 
There is also the Kashmiri iiydy, a quarrel ; nyd^i^ 
a deposit. In Paisaci Prakrit these two words would 
be written ndya- and ndsa-, and in Kashmiri the 
pronunciation of ny is the same as that of //, When 
medial the same sound is Avritten n, as in ddde 
{dhditya-}, padd 3 ^ 

In Kashmiri, the Sanskrit udsd, a lintel, appears under 
the form nyd.'^. In the slips for the Kashmiri dictionary 
on which I am at j^reseiit engaged, this word is explained 
as follows by Mahamahopadhyaya 3Iukunda Rama of 
Srinagar — nyds: ttd-^d-ddru : (jrhcdjhitfUii di'drdpari yad 
dlrghaiii ddrw tivyag ujmnyasya ydjyatetad-vdcakd 'yani 
sabdd vijheyah. Here, again, the meaning is “lintel 
and it is explained as a beam fixed {iipanyusya ydjyate) 
across {tiryak) the top of a door. It appears probable, 
therefore, that the Sanskrit ndm, a lintel, is derived from 
ni 4- V and means the beam “ deposited ” over the 
door. ?kdsd is therefore a Prakritism, being borrowed 
by Sanskrit from Prakrit when its original meaning had 
been forgotten. 

Camberlky. 

JiUy Vf, 11* lo. 


G. A. G. 
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The Bengali Passive 

As I have inflict erl some tentative speculations on the 
nature of the Bengali passive on readers of this Journal, 
may I be allowed to supplement them by wliat seems 
to me a complete analysis of the construction, kindly 
supplied to me by my friend Mr, Viresvar Sen, whose 
writings on Bengali grammar are well known to those 
who have studied the admirable Journal of the Vangiya 
Sahitya Pari sat and other such publications ? 

The difficulty is briefl}' this. >Some Bengali grammars 
by Englishmen say that the true construction of the 
passive is Cimdke mCird yay : others give it as ami mdrd 
ydt. These may be roughly translated respectively as 
(1) ‘'to me a beating goes ’ and (2) “I go beaten”. 
With this brief explanation, I transcribe Mr. Sen’s account 
of the matter : — 

' Amdke mdrd yCty is a rather unusual expression. It 
is, however, possible to construct a sentence in which this 
expression can rightly be used. Thus, tumi yekhdne 
ddraiya delta, sc khan halte gidikarile dnidke mdrd yCiy, 
i.e. ‘ if you tire a bullet from where you are standing, 
I may be hit’. Or again, if a child is given a stick, 
and asks ‘ what persons can be ])eaten with this ? ’ you 
may reply tomdr ehdta blid’ike vidrd ydy, dmdke mdreu 
yay, dr yata lok dche sakal-ke-i md7\% ydy, i.e. ‘ your 
little brother can be beaten with it, and I can be beaten 
with it, and anyone present can be beaten with it 
But note that the verb, though translated by the passive, 
is not morphologically in the passive voice. Mdrd is here 
the gerund ial infinitive governing dmdke, and is the 
nominative of the active verb ydy. The literal meaning 
in English is ‘ a beating me may be eflected ’. The true 
passive is dmi mdrd yd'i. Grammarians have been 
misled by the fact that in Bengali the form md 7 d is 
both past participle and gerundial infinitive. In Bengali, 
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as in English, when an active verb is turned into a passive 
one, the accusative becomes the subject, and the subject 
becomes instrumental. Thus, ctnidke delchihe, ‘he will 
see me,' becomes in the passive ami tdhci clvard drsta 
hatha y ‘ I shall be seen by him.’ Whenever and wherever 
the verb ydy has the gerundial infinitive of any verb for 
its nominative (e.g. mdrCi ydy, khdivd ydy, dekhd ydy, 
etc.), ydy has always the force of ydlte pare, i.e. a 
conditional force. Amake mdrd ydy, therefore, would 
more commonly be expressed as ami mdrd ydlte 'pdri. 
That the word mdrd in the phrase dmdke mdrd ydy is 
a verbal noun can also be demonstrated by the following 
test : All purely Bengali past participles, such as dekhd, 
khdwd, kard, etc., can be replaced by the equivalent 
Sanskrit past participles dr^ta, bhakmta, krta, etc. If 
Tfiard in the expression dmdke mdrd ydy were a past 
participle, i.e. if the expression were truly passive in 
form, we ought to be able to substitute the corresponding 
Sanskrit past participle for mdrd. Mar an means ‘ to 
kill ’, ‘ to beat’, ‘ to hit ’, or in Sanskrit, ni-han, prahr, or 
d-han. But the expressions dmdke nihata hay, dmdke 
prahrta hay, dmdke dhata hay are meaningless in Bengali. 
Whereas the expressions ami nihata hat, ami prahrta hai, 
ami dhata hai are quite good Bengali. 

“ I may say, in passing, that though mdrd ydwd means 
literally ‘to be slain’, in Western Bengal (including 
Calcutta) it has come to mean simply ‘ to die ’. Thus, 
tinijvare mdrd giydchen, ‘ he has died of fever.’ ” 

As a matter of fact, the passive is rarely used in 
Bengali, and owing to the fact that the nominative and 
accusative have the same form in the names of inanimate 
objects, it is impossible in most cases to tell which 
construction is intended. But the last sentence cited 
by Mr. Sen adds a third example to the two I had 
previously come across in reading, namel}% ei mkti nd 
thdkile anek cjranthakdr mdrd yditen, and tdhdr pita 
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yiiddhe mdrd ydn. It remains, therefore, for those who 
hold that dnidJce mdrd ydy is the correct construction 
to give examples from their reading. It is not a matter 
of much practical importance, except for people who have 
to answer grammar papei^s, but it may serve as another 
instance of the fact that foreign students may sometimes 
call attention to a construction whose nature may have 
escaped the notice of natives from sheer familiarity 
of use. 

J. D. A. 


Accent in Indian Languages 

At the risk of seeming importunate and presumptuous, 
may I add a brief postscript to some recent notes on 
Bengali accentuation ? My thesis was that Bengali, 
possessing an Indo-European vocabulary similar to that 
of other languages of Northern India, has neverthe- 
less a characteristic phrasal accent tonique which so 
dominates over word-stress as to make it almost inaudible. 
I suggested that this vocal peculiarity might be an 
inheritance from the language spoken by the bulk of 
the people in Bengal in pre- Hindu days. It differs from 
the French tonic accent in being initial and not final, 
in following and not preceding a pause or caesura. It 
might therefore be a survival of the anacrusis accent 
necessary for the enunciation of the long agglutinative 
verbs in the Bodo languages still used in North-Eastern 
Bengal. It might, on the other hand, be descended 
from some Dra vidian habit of speech, and might thus 
give some support to the ethnologists in their conclusion, 
based on physical characteristics, that the Bengalis are 
a Mongolo-Dravidian ” type of humanity. Anthro- 
pologists rightly attach little importance to language 
(meaning vocabulary) as a test of race. But a foreign 
tone of voice is less easily borrowed than foreign words. 
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Among English-speaking peoples, for instance, we can 
trace a speaker’s habitat by what we call his “ accent 

and a broo'ue ” will show that a man is either an 

Irishman by descent or has spent his life among Irish- 
men. Put thus, the case seems too obvious to be 
worth detailed examination. But the aboriginal elements 
in Bengali are so few and faint that the Tibeto-Burman 
and Dra vidian features of the language have not 
been commonly recognized, even by indigenous scholars 
(I resist a temptation to say more especially by 
indigenous scholars”). 

This being so, I may be pardoned for saying, with 
a sense of some relief and satisfaction, that Mr. R. W. 

Frazer has been so good as to tell me that his friend 

Rao Sahib Rama Murti lias been working at the 
accentuation of Dra vidian languages, and has come to the 
interesting conclusion that these languages possess what 
seems to be an initial, or anacrusis accent. The Rao 
Sahib does not say that this accent is a phrasal accent, 
perhaps because he has been studying the pi’onunciation 
of separate words, which of course carry a phrasal 
accent when said alone. 

The following quotations from Mr. Frazer's letter Avill, 
I hope, interest students of accentuation : — 

In his Memorandiint on Modern Teliigu, published 
at Madras in January, 1913, Rao Sahib Rama Murti 
refers to the well-known law of vocalic harmony in 
Telugu, and gives examples of how a final vowel has 
assimilated to itself every vowel in the word except the 
first, which vemoins nnaltered because it has the stress.'' 
In the Rao Sahib’s own words, ‘ the shifting of the stress 
towards the beginning of a word lias affected not only 
the pronunciation of a word but the forms of words.” 

Further, Mr. Frazer quotes from Pope’s standard Tamil 
Grammar (p. 18): ‘‘Tamil scarcely admits of accent [stress?] 
upon individual syllables, . . . The root syllable will, 
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however, be distinguished by* something akin to accent/'^ 
May I suggest that this last sentence ma}" show that 
Dr. Pope felt that the initial accent he heard was not 
a stress-accent, but an accent of pitch, or rather that 
rise of pitch was more predominantly audible than 
the (possibly) accompanying stress. One difficulty of 
discussing accentuation is that we are apt to assume 
that the dominant audible quality of a syllable is its 
sole quality. In Bengali, for instance, we are tempted 
to say that the word -stress is faint or non-existent, and 
hence those who can hear the word -stress in spite of 
the dominant initial rise of pitch are tempted to assert 
(and have, indeed, asserted) that stress is as marked 
a feature of pronunciation in Bengali as in any other 
language. Exactly the same thing has been said of 
French accentuation by authorities so distinguished as 
M. Paul Passy. Perhaps the point to bear in mind is 
the fact (if it be a fact, as I suppose) that in every 
language the three qualities of length, pitch, and stress 
are existent and audible, but that in any given language 
one (or even two) of these qualities may be dominantly 
audible. Perhaps metre may be a good test to show 
which is the dominant quality. Where stress is dominant, 
you seem to get a prosody of recurrent stresses without 
any (necessarily) fixed number of syllables. English verse 
is a good example of this. Where pitch is dominant 
you find a caesura marked by a high-pitched syllable 
preceding or following the caesura, the remaining syllables 
(fixed in number) being more or less atonic. As for 
quantitative verse in the modern languages of India, 
I can only say that I have consulted friends who know 
languages in which quantitative verse is used, but am 
not yet sure how quantity is made audible in spohen or 
recited verse. In verse that is chanted (and most verse 

^ I think most Bengali students will admit that Dr. Pope's statement 
is equally true of Bengali. 
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is chanted in India) the feat is obviously easy. But 
I have not yet been able to discover whether the 
quantity audible in quantitative verse is a quality audible 
in prose. In stress-verse and pitch-verse (if I may be 
allowed to coin these convenient terms) the poet uses, 
and perhaps exaggerates, what is quite audible in current 
prose. I have not yet learned whether, in languages 
which still liave a quantitative vei*sitl cation, quantity 
is a dominant audible quality in spoken prose, or whether 
it is an added quality imposed on verse by chanting it 
or otherwise altering the pronunciation from that of 
everyday speech. 

I hope readers of this note will believe that I make 
these rather crude suggestions very diffidently, not as 
statements of fact, but merely with the wish of drawing 
attention to what in more competent hands may prove 
a fruitful subiect of study. 

J. D. A. 


Early use of Paper in India 

The use of paper in India was introduced by the 
Muhammadans after the twelfth century a.d., according 
to Btihler {Indian Paleograjphy , § 37 fi’). In two copies, 
however, of an ancient Sanskrit text, the MSS. of which 
are ascribed to not later than the eighth or ninth century 
A.D., in the Stein Collection from Central Asia and in 
a Nepalese version of the same in the Hodgson Collection 
in the Society’s library (No. 75), there occurs in the 
enumeration of materials upon which the text should 
be written the word kdyagate, whicli Dr. Hoernle trans- 
lated as “ paper”, in tlie belief that ‘^it is clearly identical 
with the Arabic word hCigltadh, or, as it is pronounced in 
India, Icaghaz (Urdu) or kagad (Hindi)” (JRAS. 1911, 
476). Moreover, in an Uigur version of the same text 
(the Sitatapatra Dharanl), Dr. F. W. K. Muller came 
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independently to the same conclusion {Uigurica, ii, 1911, 
p. 70). On referring to the version of this Dharani in 
the Tibetan (into which the translations from the 
Sanskrit are habitually made with scrupulous fidelity) 
I find that the word for '' paper ” does not occur at all, 
and that the Sanskrit hay agate has clearly another 
meaning, namel}^, to attach the spell ‘'to the body 
Dr. Hoernle, to whom I communicated my observation, 
has admitted that the reading of “ paper ” is a mistake, 
and he has suggested that I should send this note. The 
word halha also, translated as “ paste is shown by the 
Tibetan to be valhd, a tree -bark, as indeed Dr, Hoernle 
suggested in his article that valka might be the proper 
form ; whilst " committed it to memory ” should be 
■'hangs it on his neck (or throat) The Sanskrit lines 
in question in the “ gigantic roll as given by 
Dr. Hoernle, are : 

hliuja-'patre vCi vast r a rd. 

halhe vd hay agate rd hanthagate vd lihhitvd dhdrd yesyate. 


The Tibetan translation is : 

gro-ga am, ras sain, sin-stiit la 

i.e. birch-bark or cloth or tree-" valkam upon 

(or bark) 

bris-te 


having written 

lus sain mgul-divhtags sam hlog-par-hyed na 
body or neck on fixes or causes to be read if. 


which reads : 

“ having written [the spell] on birch-bark or cloth 
or tree-ra^/taj/t-bark, if one fixes (or hangs) [it] 
on the body or on the neck, or causes it to 
be read, ’ etc. 

This is another instance of the value of the Tibetan for 
interpreting and correcting ambiguous points in the 
Sanskrit (as well as the Pali) texts. 


L. A. Waddell. 
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Date of the Bharaut Stupa Sculptures 

As the magnificent gallery of ancient sculptures upon 
the Bharaut Stupa railings and pillars fortunately 
possesses the unique feature of bearing descriptive labels 
incised on the stones, it aifbrds an invaluable criterion 
for determining the chronology of early Indian art, the 
growth of religious legends, Buddhist and Brahminical, 
and the important historical questions associated therewith. 
It is therefore desirable to fix the date of these authentic 
ancient documents as precisely as possible. 

The generall}" accepted date amongst historiographers, 
namely the second or first century is based upon 

the inscription on the eastern gateway. Tliis inscription 
states that ' During the i*eicrn of tlie Surio^as . . . Yatsi- 
putra Dhanabhuti caused [this] gateway to be made and 
the stonework arose As the Sunga dynasty is usually 
assigned to about 184-72 b.c." the above-noted date is 
thus arrived at. 

But, as I have sliown, the eastern gateway was 
certainly not the main entrance, and indeed, from the 
location elsewhere of the inscribed images of the four 
guardian gods of the Quarters, this eastern gateway was 
probably not a part of the original investing structure at 
all.^ The main gateway was the southern, at which 
I found were collected tiiree out of the four great 
guardians, namely, those of the soutli, east, and west ; 
and over tlie southern was carved a miniature replica 
of the stupa. This position for the main entrance is 
explained by the topography of the site with reference 
to the old road and the adjoining stream -bed. The 

^ Dr. Fleet, India^ ii, 4(>, U)0S : Dr. Hoenile, Itid. Ant., x. 

pp, 118 If. ; Dr. Hultzsch, lA., 1892, 22."). 

- Dr. Hultzsch, loc. cit., 227- 

8 V. A. Smith, Early Hist, Ind.. 1908, 186-92; Hoernle & Stark, 
HiAt. India ^ 1909, 41. 

■* My article on ‘‘Evolution of the Buddhist Cult" in Quarterly 

Meciew^ January, 1912, reprint, pp. 34-5. 
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second gate Wiis on the north with the nortlieini guardian 
“ Kupiro i.e. Kubera, in charge. Such an allocation of 
these four guardians into two groups is the invariable 
rule in Buddhist buildings onl}" where two gateways 
exist. It is thus almost certain that the eastern (also 
western) gateway was a later addition to the stupa- 
enclosure. 

In the light of this important new structural evidence 
it seems to me desirable that the presumed date for the 
Bharaut sculptures be revised, and the Surigan inscription 
on the eastern gateway kept distinct from the inscriptions 
on the rest of the railing, wliich apparently preceded it. 
x\ll the more so is this desirable as expert palaeographic 
opinion is clearly against the later date (see below). 

The chronological evidence of the Four Great 
Guardian Kings’' alone would, I lind, presume a date 
within the Mauryan period ; for the very archaic form of 
their titles and attributes at Bharaut disclose, as I have 
sliown, a stage of evolution long anterior to that in which 
we Hnd them in the Pali redactions, not only of the 
Jatakas but of the canonical Pali books.^ 

Paljeographic experts are practically unanimous in 
ascribing the majority of the Bharaut inscriptions to 
the older Mauryan era of Asoka’s own period, that is the 
third century B.O., and thus support the original opinion 
ot‘ the discoverer of the stupa, General (Sir A.) Cunningham. 
Tile latter wrote in his classic Stdpa of Bharlint (p. 15), 

the absolute identity of tlie form of the Bharhut 
characters with those of the Asoka period is proof 
sufficient that they belong to the same age.” - Professor 
JKihler records that the majority of the inscriptions on 
the Bharaut Stupa” belong to ''the older Maiiri/a ixliphahet 

' See my article above cited, pp. 86 ti'. 

- Later in 1883 General Cunningham authorized Dr. J. Anderson in 
his Catalogue of Antiquities in the India Museum (p. 6) to state the date 
as 150 B.c. ; but in this he was manifestly influenced by the inscription 
on the eastern gateway. 
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of the Asoka edicts M. Senart writes : The ancient 
inscriptions of the Bharhut Stupa are perliaps con- 
temporary with Piyadasi, of a surety not much later.” - 

No doubt the complete decoration of the entire railing 
of such a huge monument, by the piet}^ of wealthy devotees, 
must have extended ovei* several generations ; and some 
of the rails probably" were contributed within the Suhga 
period. This circumstance, however, does not lower the 
age of the great bulk of the rest. 

The more trustworthy evidence thus, in the absence of 
dated inscriptions, points to the bulk of the Bharaut 
inscribed sculptures dating to the early Mauiyan period 
of about Asoka 's own time, and so takes us back to 
General Cunningham's original estimate^ that they '' are 
certainly not later than B.c. 200 ”, or, as we may put it 
more positively, that they belong to the third century B.C. 

Of the chronological inferences based upon these 
sculptures which now require readjustment accordingly, 
an important one is the initial date for the Gandhara 
school of Buddhist art. The date for this, as inferred 
from the evidence of the Bharaut sculptures, depends, as 
I have set forth in the Journal (1913, pp. 945 ff.), mainly 
on the revolutionary change that was effected in repre- 
senting Buddha’s personality between the date of the 
Bharaut sculptures and the rise of the Gandharan series. 
Such a radical change, accompanied also by an extensive 
development of the theory of divine Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas, postulated at the very least one century. 

This antedating now of the estimated age of the 
Bharaut sculptures, by one or one and a half centuries, 
admits of the initial date of tlie Greco - Buddhist ” 
sculptures being possibly put back from the first 

^ Indian Pnhofjraphy^ § lo. 2. Cf. English translation by Dr. Fleet in 
lA., p. 3'2. 

- “Inscriptions of Piyadasi,’’ translated by Sir (b A. Grierson, lA.. 
1892, 173. 

*’ Stiipa of Bharliuf, p. lA. 
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century a.d. to the first century B.C., and with it the 
probable epoch of Kaniska, whose art I have suggested 
is related to the early or, what I would call, proto- 
Gandharan. Otlierwise, the evidence I have there 
adduced and the conclusions thereon remain undisturbed. 
The only point perhaps requiring emendation is that the 
expression “ Gandhara art ’’ in the references on pp. 947 
and 948 to the style and motive as being incompatible 
with a date before the Christian era ” should be read as 
“ mature Gandhara art 

L. A. Waddell. 


A Dictionary of Central Pahari 
The late Pandit Ganga Dat Upreti, deputy collector in 
Kumaun, was an enthusiastic worker in the study of the 
local language and ethnography. At the time of his 
death he was engaged on the compilation of a dictionary 
of words and expressions of the Pahari language used in 
the Kumaun division. The preliminary work was not 
completed. Words beginning with the vowels and five 
consonants have been faired, but it is clear that the rest 
of the work would require revision before fairing out 
for publication. The bundles of slips for the other letters 
are incomplete, and the papers include a number of lists 
of words not included in the slips. No scholar is available 
for the comparison of these lists with the words in the 
booklets and for the final revision which is required. 
The Government of the United Provinces, which has been 
subsidizing Pandit Ganga Dat, has therefore decided that 
the whole collection shall be deposited in the University 
Library at Allahabad, where the work will be available 
for future students, and it may be hoped that some 
residents of Kumaun may in time be forthcoming who 
will take up the work and complete it. 


R. Burn. 
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The Coinage of Husain Baikara 

Mr. Longworth Dames, in liis note on the “ Coinage of 
Husain Baikara , p. 1048 of our Journal for October last, 
relies upon what he supposes to be the translation of 
a certain passage in Babur’s Memoirs by William Erskine. 
The probability is that it is the work of a less careful 
scholar, for it falls within the limit of Leyden’s share in 
the translation of the Memoirs, as defined in a note to 
p. 195 of the volume. But whether Erskine’s or Leyden’s, 
it does not give the exact import of Babur s words, either 
in the original Turki or in the Persian rendering. The 
phrase ” bcind of young soldiers ’ is in the Turki clmhara 
and in the Persian j irgd-i-chnJutrhd. This means 
the troupe of pages and is translated by Pavet de 
Courteille by ** le corps des pages Xor is it quite 
correct to translate ‘ He did good service in the Mirza’s 
expeditions The Persian, from which Leyden was 
translating, has not the adjective ' good ”. It merely says 
Bihbud had served (khidniat karda) in Husain Baiqara's 
foraj’s {qazzdqlkify), and that Husain noticing this rewarded 
him by making him a Beg, etc. Babur is here referring 
to Husain Baiqara's early days, when he was, like the 
young Babur, a wanderer and a freebooter, and was 
leading a life of Bohemian ism and rapine. Nor, as far 
as I can make out, does the Turki describe the service 
as good. It says that there was kkidmat, and the 
Haidarabadi seems to say that the service was pleasing 
to Husain. 

Whether Babur's story or insinuation was true or not 
I cannot say, but I think there can be no doubt that, in 
Dr. Codrington’s phrase, Babur made it by way ol' writing 
something nasty about Husain. Babur did not like 
Husain, though he married a connexion of his, and he 
was jealous of the Mirza’s renown. He endeavours to 
show, and perhaps succeeds in showing, that his own 
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exploit ill tiiking Sanuirkand was much more glorious 
than Husains capture of Herat. But still Babur was 
a contemporary, and his story ma}" be true, Husain 
Baiqara, though a great warrior, and as great a patron 
of literature and art as Lorenzo de Medici, was a dissolute 
man and in no way morally superior to his contemporaries. 
He divorced his first and chief wife, though she was 
of high rank and the mother of his eldest son, for no 
other rciison, apparently, than that she objected to his 
infidelities. If he showed extravagant admiration for 
youth and beauty he did no more than did Hadrian and 
other distinguished Konian emperors, and he might be 
countenanced by the great example of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. 

H. Beveridge. 

Note ox the word for Water ’ ix Tibeto-Burmax 

Dialects 

Some years ago when classifying the monosyllabic 
bases of the Meithei vocabulary I found a group of words 
which had i as their common base. I-chau = water big 
= deluge, i-chel — water run = cuiTent, i-nil = water 
cloud = steam, l-rain = watercourse, i-rong — waters 
meet, i-nv = water dip = to bathe, and so on. From 
these forms I concluded that i — water, and that in the 
word i-sing ~ water, the same base was present. Sing 
I took to be identical with the plural suffix sing, as 
meaning ‘'mass '. The base i in Meithei has other meanings. 
It means thatch ”. In cognate dialects, e.g. Thado, the 
word for “thatch” is hi> It means “to write”, and beyond 
doubt is derived from the root likh, cf. Meithei lai-rik ~ 
document, Thado lai-li = document. It also means “blood”, 
and in that sense is tlii in Thado. It occurs in the Royal 
vocabulary as meaning “to be ill”. Were i used as meaning 
“water”, without the suffix sing, confusion might well arise. 
Whether purposive in origin or not — and it is not easy 
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to imagine how it could be purposiv^e of set ordei-ly 
deliberation — the suffix sing certainly serves, perhaps it 
survives because it serves, a useful end in distinguishing 
the base for water ” from other common bases of similar 
sound. ''Thread” in i\leithei is lung: cotton in general, 
a mass of threads, is la-sing, which may be taken as 
lang-sing, softened to la -sing. Having thus to my 
satisfaction settled tlie value of each of the two syllables 
in this word i-sing, I proceeded to derive the base 
i immediately from the form ti, which appeared to be 
related to the form tui, which occurs i]i many of the 
dialects spoken in and near Manipur. So far the path 
of my inquiiies had run smootlily enough. I was 
confronted with tlie view that all this was beside the 
mark, that the Meithei word i-sing was closely connected 
with the Kachin word nsin. In Kachin, according to 
Hertz, nsin is water for household use or consumption, 
kha is all water, river or stream, and there is a word hjntn 
synonymous witli the kha, but used only in couplets as 
hpiin-lun — hot water. L^tni is used in Meithei in the 
sense “to boil water” and hpon means “rain” in Shan, so 
tliat we have a couplet each element of which comes from 
a different origin unless him in iMeithei is annexed from 
Shan. These specialized words are in accord with a well- 
known tendency in Tibeto-Burman languages. In vol. iii, 
pt. i, p. 429, of the Report of the Linguistic Survey I find 
the statement that “ According to Jaeschke this word 
{ti — water) also occurs as a loan-word in Tibetan. If 
it is not originally an Indo-Cliinese word it might perhaps 
be compared with Munda dak\ Khmer dik, etc., water”. 
Tt as a form intermediate between tiii and i seemed 
essential to the pedigree I proposed. I have therefore 
endeavoured to ascertain from tlie vocabularies ofiven in 
the volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India and from 
such other sources as are immediately available to me 
what forms the word for “ water ” assumes in different 
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groups. The words for “rain”, river ”, etc., where available, 
have also been compared. In Chinese, so I am informed, 
the word for “water” is sui. The change from s to t is 
of frequent occurrence in these groups.^ 

To the group which uses the form tiii belong Khongzai, 
Thado {ti is also used, a notable fact), Sairang, Kuki of 
Cachar, Siyin, Tipura, Lushei, Banjogi (also ti\ Pankhu, 
Hallam, Langrong, Aimol, Chiru, Kolren, Kom, Purum, 
Taungtha, Chinbok, Yawdwin, Sho, Khami, and Mru. 
Maram has atliui, Empeo, Kabul, and Khoirao have doi^i 
or dill. Phadancr has tiindiii, Bodo and Ranokhol have 
dill. Liyang has tadivi. Mech and Arung have doi. 
Yintale has tai. Allowance, often considei'cible allowance, 
must be made for the idiosyncrasies of those who have 
recorded these forms of speech, but all these forms must 
be classed together as identical. From the change of t to 
s to ch or s ov j we get (tchiii in Miklai. The Maring 
form yxii comes into this group. Gurung and Murmi use 
kui, where the hardening of the initial consonant is 
notable and is paralleled by cases below. 

Between sui in Chinese and tiii are intermediate forms 
atsii in Khari and Ao Mongsen, atso in Mahe, alisii in 
Ako, dzii in Angami and Rengma. From these forms we 
pass to etchliii in Lhota. Kantsii means “rain” in Yintale. 
Akha or Kaw has a form isu, which I discuss later under 
the i group. Ghkii is found in Balti, Purik, Ladakhi, 
Central Tibetan, Spiti, Kagate, Sharpa, Danjongka, and 
Lhoke. Yakha has mungchiiiva. In Limbu tliis becomes 
cJnici or in Lam bich hong and Chhingtang chiiiva. In 
Meithei we get the root ehu in nong ckuba, to rain. In 
Thado and Siyin yti means “ to rain ”. Lushei has rii in 
this sense. Lakher has shii. Mano lias elm. Maru has 
kii. The hardening of the initial consonant is conspicuous 
in a group of Himalayan dialects. Kn is the form in 
Tluilung, Cliourasya, Khaling, and Dumi. Kulung has 
^ See JRAS. , April, 1913, p. 322. 


JRAS. 1914. 


10 
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kitu, which may be due to an individual recorders 
idiosyncrasy. In Pwun or Hpon we i^et liko} and in 
Menghwa Lolo [jlto. which may both come into this group. 
In Aka the initial seems to be aspirated, but I have 
noticed the weakness of initial asjj^i rates elsewhere when 
recording Tliado, so that one recorder may observe an 
aspirate which passes unnoticed by another. As will be 
seen later, there is a group which uses ica as its form. Is 
it, iva, a couplet, does it mean water independently, or 
is it a .suffix which by loss of the base to winch it was 
originally fastened, has acrpiired the signiticance of the 
whole compound ? The base kii appears in the Thami 
word ixrngku. in Bailing 2nvaku, in Kai kankn, in Pahri 
lukhtt, and in Newari lukhu. Lihsaw has a word lo-ku-ht " 
= a stream, which may contain the same base. To the 
chhii group belong forms such as Kezhama eju, Xamsang 
jo, Lohorong yoivo , where ira reappears, Ao tza, and 
Sopvoma uz<i. Anal has du, Maram adii, Tengsa and 
Dopdor tu, and Karen, ni to. In all these forms we have 
bases related to dnt or tui, while Meithei has tiiren — 
river or great water, cf. Thado tuilen = river. 

In two of the Kuki dialects, Thado and Banjogi, which 
use txii for water, the form is also found. Ti is in use 
in Toto, Chepang, Vayu, Kanawri, Kanashi, Manchati, 
Chamba Lahuli, Byangsi, Janggali, Miju Mishmi, Buga 
Garo, Koncli, Banpara, Chang, Mutonia, Lai, and Shonshe. 
It is^ found in two Karen dialects, Sinhmaw ^lepauk and 
Tauilgthu. “ Bain ' in Karen, ni is ketsi. Bunan has w/L 
Magar, Lalung, Dimasa, Bengma (where one authority 
gives dzn). Chairel and Hiroi Lamgang have di. Atong 
Garo has toi. In Mulung and Sima we have si. Deuri 
Chutiya has jt. Chulikata Mishini lias maji. In the 
Kehena dialect of Angami we find dji, while Angami has 

^ As well as chi. 

“ Meithei has hi: — a ravine with water in it. Lolo has hi-ke = river. 
Morso has hke. 
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dzii. The form clti is found in Dhimal, Garo Abeng, and 
in Standard Garo, in Garo of Jalpaiguri, in Koch, and in 
Hpon. Digaru Mishmi has it in the guise of machi, which 
in Hati-gurya becomes dclti. To ilano belongs the 
distinction of a word chi-kti-tso, a triplet, each element of 
which, as I believe, in some otlier Indo-Chinese dialect 
lias independently the meaning of water”. 

The elision of the initial consonant in tlie ti form gives 
i, which does not occur so far as I know as an independent 
form anywhere. I have exhibited it in compounds in 
Meithei, where it has the meaning “ water I may add 
another remarkable example. Colonel Shakespear, C.I.E., 
D.S.O., Political Agent in Manipur, whose diligent and 
accurate investigations into the religion and folklore, the 
institutions and customs of the tribes inhabiting Manipur 
and the Lushei Hills, have made such important additions 
to our knowledge of a singularly interesting region, states 
that the Deity — I cannot quite assent to the term Goddess — 
of water is designated Lai-i-bi. Lai is a well-known base 
meaning “ deity Bi is not only the common magnitive 
and honorific suffix in Kuki dialects, but in Meithei, 
perhaps as a result of Indo-Aryan influence, is now used 
as a feminine suffix, while ba is the masculine suffix. The 
remaining syllable i means “water”. We have isii in Akha, 
which I regard as a couplet of the order where each 
element has the same meaning (see L.S.R., voL ii, p. 70 sq., 
for an interesting and clear discussion of couplets /-and 
compounds). Lisu has i7>ur = river. jMuhso lias a form 
ika, where again I think we liave a couplet.^ Ka or kha 
is the Kachin for water in general. E. Dafla has isshi, 
recorded as esi in Dafla, while ]\Iiri has isi, I regard 
these forms as related to the i base. 

Kha is the general word in Kachin for “ water ”. Kwi 
or Lahu Hsi has aka, Mu-Hso or Lahu have yika, Yi 
or ye, as will be seen later, forms a group by itself. 

^ For ‘‘water’’ it has i-gnrn and a-di-n. 
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Intermediate forms are found in Thaksya, which has kya, 
in Musu, which lias fjye, in Lashi and Yacliumi, which 
have kye. Thukumi has k)k. We get ye in Taungyo, 
yigyu in Lisaw, nyi-ya in Libsaw, and yeang in Taiileiig, 
while it has coalesced with the suffix in Tamlu, which has 
yong, Kyiing — vdiin in Riang, while in Banyang Zayein 
kyon — rain. In Lahu the word for ^u-ain ’ is nioye, in Akha 
ye, ill Muhso^ ^^nd in Kwi or Lahu Hsi it is mnicye. 

Burmese write the word re, but pronounce it ye. The 
Mikir for ''rain" is arve. Sangpang and Khambu have 
/jct-UYt = water. Xachhereng has htaica. In Waling and 
Rungchheubung we have clui-wa, while Dungmali has 
chah'iva. In Bhraniu we hnd a tea. Rodong shortens the 
form to ica. Lambichhong has wet. Kadu has we, while 
Asi has icetcham. DanaAv has u'et and also ri. 

In discussing the linguistic affinities of Mikir Sir Charles 
Lyall observes that “The words in which Tibeto-Burman 
languages agree most widely with one another are 
perhaps those for ‘ w^ater ’ and ‘ village ’ : for the former 
di, ii, tiii, dzii, zu, ji, chi, and other similar forms all 
apparently identical w ith the Tibetan cldiu and the Turki 
su, run through the wdiole family ... It is somewhat 
surprising to find in Mikir an exception to the general 
rule. ‘Water’ is htng . . . Searching through tlie tribal 
vocabularies, Tangkhul Naga (a Naga Kuki form of 
speech) appears to have in tuju the corresponding word 
to lung {r — I and tn a prefix). Xow’here else in the 
neighbourhood is there a trace of a similar word until w^e 
come to Burmese, w here ‘ winter ’ is re {now pronounced ye). 
At the same time it is to be observed that Mikir appears 
once to have had, like the Kuki Chin languages generally, 
the w^ord ti for ‘ w^ater This survives in the word for 
<egg’ — vo-ti — wdiich must mean ‘fowl’s water’ In a foot- 
note Sir Charles suggests that “ This seems to make it 
improbable as suggested on page 109 clmi in var-chtvi 
^ Of Kangtung. 
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and nim-chiti (to throw into water and to drown) is 
connected with the Tibetan clihu For my part I think 
the earlier view is the correct one. In Pyen, a language 
spoken in Kengtung, Southern Shan States, ICi ng ~ water. 
The word iiiKliangoi, spoken in a Tangkhul Naga village, 
is cleric, and McCulloch also give^ kci-jung-rii'ye as = rain 
in that dialect. In Mulung and Sima the word for “ Avater ” 
is r icing. To this group belong such forms as ser in 
Sawntung Zayein Karen, Padeng Zayein, and Banyang 
Zayein. In the speech of the Kawnsawng Karens of Loi 
Long the word is given as iltev. At the time when the 
Burmese script was first introduced, doubtless the Avord 
for “AA^ater" A\^as spoken re as it is uoaa^ Avritten. In 
obedience to internal causes and in part to the assimilation 
of neAV elements re came to be spoken ye, and AA^e may 
regard the ye group as homogeneous Avith re. Examples 
of a nasalized ofF-glide have been given above, so that the 
Mikir form is paralleled by otlier cases. 

The folloAving curious forms may be noted : In Kusunda 
we have tang ; in Bong ung, AAdiich looks rather like 
a nasalized form of icm, the AA^ord for “Avater" in Khasi-Wa- 
Palaung dialects, Avhich belong to the Munda- Mon-Khmer 
family of languages. Andro, a Loi dialect of Manipur, is 
recorded by ^IcCulloch as having a form me, while in 
SunAvar Ave find niak. Maru has a form glokke, Avhich 
may haA^e to go into the kye or ye group. 

It is now possible to find ansAvers to tlie questions : 
(1) is fi a loan-AA^ord to be compared AAutli the Munda dale. 
the Mon claik, and the Khmer dik ^ (2) is ising to be 
compared Avith Kachin nsin ? The cases collected above 
shoAA^ that fi is not a loan-Avord, that it is derived by 
methods Avhich are exemplified all tlirough this area. 
What the original form aa as, I cannot guess. Possibly it 
was sui, but all these languages are under the SAvay of 
karma, as Sir George Grierson has remarked of them. 
The Meithei Avord imiig is surely connected with the ti 
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group. The sufRx si ncj means *' mass Ail this is no doubt 
much ado about nothing, but it may lielp us to ascertain 
the lines on which the classification of these far-fiung 
dialects may be attempted. It may even help us to dis- 
entangle the modifications which are due to constitutional 
inherited tendencies from those which have been brought 
about by contact witli other groups. Some of these 
instances may show how " specialized " words acquire 
a more general significance and how, conversely, a word 
of general meaning may be used in a specialized sense. 
See Meillet, Comment les mots changent de sens ” : 
UAnnee Sociologique. vol. ix, pp. 1-38. 

T. C. Hudson. 


The Origin of the Ahoms^ 

In the Journal of the RAS. for April, 1913, there is 
an article by Colonel Gurdon on The Origin of the 
Ahoms It tells of a “ metal plaque On one face 
were the words ''Letters patent . . . a.d. 1408”, on one 
side "Be faithfuT’, and the place is given as “Tiin<isa” 
(which you say is identified as Chieng-Mai). There are 
two things in particular which are puzzling : the place 
and the date. In passing, I may say that a similar 

" plaque was sent by the Emperor to a king of 

" Nanchao ' marked " Xanchao, 705 -805 So while the 
place is the place to which the plaque was sent, the date 
was not necessarily the date of issue. 

Xow, coming to your “ Timasa Nan-chao, even while 
still practically independent in local afiairs, certainly 
acknowledged the Emperor as over -lord. He also 

received a plaque of this kind. Noav, during the time 
mentioned above there was a sub-kingdom down on the 
Cambodia River, northward including at least the 

^ This correspondence between Mr. Cochrane and Mr. Taw 8ein Ko 
has been sent to us for publication. 
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Hsiphsawng-Panna, and southward extending probably to 
Ving-Chang. Ving-Chang or Kieng Tsen may have been 
its capital. Westward, it included at times what was at 
other times a part of the ''Province of Chieng-Mai 
During the same time, as mentioned above, a Nan-chao 
killer sent down to the sub -kingdom on the Cambodia two 
of his nephews to take over charge in his name. They 
took with them, among other things, a somdeo {sxim-lod), 
as mentioned in the article. The sxtm-loo was kept in 
a box and taken out once a year in order that ' respects ' 
might be paid to it. In the same connexion there are, in 
tlie record, a few Shan words that I cannot make out, as 
they are now obsolete here. Possibly they tell of one 
of these "plaques The two things seem to go together. 
As Nan-chao was at least nominally under China at that 
time, the sub-kingdom also was. What could be more 
natural than that the nephews should be provided with 
a similar " plaque ’’ — a Mongol-Chinese recognition of 
their kingship ? 

Now, as to tlie somdeo {sumdoo) : I can hardly think 
that it was a " god ” or image at all, unless it was an 
image of the Emperor. (Were images of the Emperor 
ever handed round in that way ?) As sum ma}" be the 
Shan word meaning " seal ” or " stamp ” (to make an 
impression), and as loo {deo) may mean “ the only ”, I am 
inclined to think that the name refers to a seal or stamp 
for stamping official letters. Whether it was in the form 
of a " cylinder ” or not is not significant, neither the 
" diamond or some other precious stone ” that may have 
been set in one end of it. 

Again, as to the date : the Mongol dynasty of China 
apparently did control Chieng-lVIai during the reign of 
Kublai Khan, but ]\[r, E. H. Parker states that the 
" Comforters ” (Conciliators or Pacificators) were “ with- 
drawn” in 1342. The date you give (1408) is sixty-six 
years later. If " Timasa ” meant the sub-kingdom on 
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the Cambodia, this date would give no trouble, but it 
does if Timasa meant Chi eng- Mai. What is the evidence 
that Timasa was Chieng-Mai ? Moreover, the date on 
the ‘'plaque'' given to the Nan-chao king does not 
indicate the date ot issue. The century (705-805) 
included two whole reigns and part of another. But the 
“plaque'’ (Plate A) gives manifestly the date of issue 
(1408). This is curious, but there is something here more 
curious still : Could there have been a Comforter " in 
Chieng-Mai after they were withdrawn, or were they 
withdrawn from Burma only and given ** privilege leave " 
in Chieng-Mai for anofclier cycle P There is something 
ev^en more curious than that. Wliy did the prince of 
Chieng-Mai send the “ plaque ' to his kinsman a tliousand 
miles to the northward ? Did lie think that liis northern 
friend had more need of the good advice, “Be faithful," 
than he had himself, or did Chieng-Mai actually control 
the Mao kingdom (with its nominal apanage, Assam) at 
this time ? 

In Shan writings, in so far as I have been able to 
gather, there is no indication either of Mongol-Chinese in 
Chieng-Mai, or of Chieng-Mai in the Mao kingdom, at the 
time referred to. The whole thing is a “ Chinese puzzle 
Now it may be that you can solve the puzzle. 

W. W, Cochrane. 


Reply 

It will be convenient if I proceed to discuss your 
letter paragraph by paragraph. 

Parayniph, 1. I possess evidence to sliow tliat l^otli 
the place (Timasa) and date (a.d. 1408) are correct. As 
regards tlie Nan-cliao plaque, I may remark tliat tlie date 
given, 705-805, i.e. covering a century, is quite unusual 
in Chinese official documents. As a rule, such records 
are dated from the particular year in whicli tliey are 
issued. 
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In the year a.d. 1406, during the reign of Emperor 
Yung Lo of the Ming dynasty (a.d. 1403-25), Tonquin had 
become once more a dependency of tlie Cliinese Empire, 
and the Shan Chief of Tiinasa, which was contiguous 
to Tonquin, would naturally hasten to submit to Chinese 
suzerainty and to accept his appointment of Conciliator 
or Pacificator from tlie Cliinese emperor. The date 
mentioned on the plaque is the fiftli year of tlie reign of 
Emperor Yung Lo'). correspotiding to 1403 + 5 = a.d. 1408. 

Fa)X(fjra ph 2. Geographical names are somewhat 
loosely applied in Chinese records. States may have 
boundaries varying from decade to decade or from century 
to century, and the best -known localities are fixed upon 
for purposes of identification. For instance, Ving-chang 
or Kieng Tsen, which the Burmans call Kyaingthingyi, 
has been a wilderness for several decades past, while its 
neiglibours, Kengtung and Chieng-Mai, are better known 
to the outside world. In the circumstances mentioned by 
you, I am rather inclined to identify Timasa with your 
“ sub-kingdom on the Cambodia River ”, but I suppose 
the Chinese annalists fixed upon Cliieng-Mai as being 
the most convenient geographical expression and the best- 
known designation. 

The somdeo {sitm-loo), entrusted by the Xan-chao king 
to liis two nephews on their mission to the sub- kingdom 
on the Cambodia River, cannot be identified with tlie 
pla([ue of A.D. 1408. The date is so carefully and correctly 
inscribed that there can be no possible mistake about its 
identity. I am afraid that we must look elsewliere for 
the missing Xan-chao plaque. 

Paragraph 3. Tlie word f^omdeo is an Assamese 
corruption of the Shan word snm-hi, which is again a 
Shan corruption of the Chinese word (as pronounced in 
the Cantonese dialect) siiiadok. In Yunnanese the word is 
pronounced as sin-la. In Chinese sitni means “confidence”, 
and lok “ a record ”, so siim-lok signifies “ a record inspiring 
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confidence ", or, in other words, a credential or letters 
patent. In tlie Assamese form the second syllable deo, 
which is dei’ived from the Sanskrit word deva, means 
'' a god Images of the Emperor were never handed 
round to be adored by the officials of the empire : but, 
at the time of each Chinese Xew Year, it was customary 
for all Chinese mandarins to kneel and bow down before 
the seals of their office, wliich were the token and 
credential of their authority and infiuence. Chinese official 
seals were kept in cylindrical cases or boxes called 
Pao-ya, which might be decorated with gems on the 
outside, and such boxes were wrapped up in a piece of 
yellow silk, yellow being the Imperial colour. According 
to the description giv'en in the JRAS., p. 285, April, 1913, 
the somdeo evidently refers to the official seal which, 
in accordance with Chinese custom, was raised to the 
dignit}" of a fetish. It would be well if further efforts 
were made to trace this somdeo in Calcutta, where it 
is reported to have been sold. 

Paragraph 4. The withdrawal of '' Comforters " in 
A.D. 1342, as stated by Mr. Parker, refers to Burma 
only. “ Comforters " were invariably indigenous chiefs or 
princes ; and a Comforter, Conciliator, or Pacificator 
simply meant a Premier Chief or Prince who was 
charged with the duty of upholding Chinese suzerainty. 

As stated above, I am inclined to think that Timasa 
meant the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia. 

Do you think that the date on the plaque given to 
the Nan-chao king, namely 705-805, is (]uite correct? 
According to the Chinese Annals, I-mou-siiii, king of 
Nan-chao, defeated the Tibetans with great slaughter in 
A.D. 794, and for this service he received from the 
Emperor of China a gold seal, duly dated, as king of 
Nan-chao. I-mou-sun died in A.D. 808. It would be in 
keeping with Chinese liistory if your dates could be read as 
A.D. 795-805, wliich covers tlie single reign of I-mou-sun. 
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You wish to know why the prince of Chieng-Mai sent 
the Chinese plaque to his kinsman a thousand miles to 
the northward. The explanation is simple. It is stated 
(JR AS., p. 287, April, 1913) that the Ahoms invaded Assam 
in A.D. 1228, that they kept up communication with their 
Shan relations in Chieng-Mai after they had settled in 
Assam, and that they obtained the metal plaque from them. 
During the two centuries following the occupation of 
Assam the Ahoms found their position insecure, as they 
were menaced by the Muslim conquest of Northern India. 
If there was any evidence or credential to show that the 
Ahom Chief of Assam was under the protection of the 
Chinese Emperor, he would secure immunity from attack 
on the side of Bengal. So the plaque of a.d. 1408 must 
have plaj^ed the part of a veritable talisman in nursing 
the young Ahom kingdom into maturity and strength. 
The historical circumstances would appear to show that, 
at that period, Chieng-Mai exercised control over the 
Mao kingdom as well as Assam. My own experience 
of the Burmese and Talaing Annals indicates that native 
historians are loath to admit the subjection of their 
country to foreigners, and the Shan writers do not form 
an exception to the rule. They will never admit that 
Chieng-Mai was subject to China, or that the Mao 
kingdom was subordinate to Chieng-Mai. 

There is sufficient evidence to support the identih cation 
of Timasa with Chieng-Mai. It is stated, in the Huang 
Ch‘ao Wen Hsien T'ling K"ao, that Pa-pai-hsi-fu-kuo 
(or the kingdom of 800 women, one woman being in 
charge of each village) is situated to the south-west of 
the Shan state of Meng-ken, and that its ancient name 
is Ching-mai (Chieng-Mai). At the beginning of the 
Mongol dynasty (a.d. 1280-1368) it was frequently 
attacked by the Chinese. Communications were, however, 
difficult. Subsequently the state rendered its submission, 
and a ‘'Comforter” was appointed. In the 24th year 
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of the reign of Hung Wu, an emperor of the Ming 
dynasty (a.d. 1392), two ‘‘Comforters' were appointed 
to the state of Pa-pai-hsi-fu-kuo, namely, one to Che-na 
and the other to Ta-tien. In the 5th year of the reign 
of Yung Lo, an emperor of the same dynasty (a.d. 1408). 
the state remained neutral. A militaiy contingent was 
demanded from it, and it sent tribute to China. 

It is further stated, in Kaiig-chien-lto-i') ien, Yti-pi-li- 
tai-f wng-cliien, and Kang-chien-i-cJiih-hf, that in the 
3rd regnal j^ear of Emperor Yung Lo (a.d. 1406) a 
Chinese general named Mu Ch'eng demanded the sub- 
mission of Pa-pai-ta-tien, which is also called Pa-pai- 
hsi-fu-kuo. During the early days of the 3Iing dynasty 
(a.d. 1368-1644) two “ Comforters ' were appointed to 
that state. It is mentioned in the Yilnitan T'ung ChiJi, 
or Gazetteer of Ylinnan, that in A.D. 1408 a Hsin-fu or 
metal plaque was granted by the Emperor to the Com- 
forter'’ of Pa-pai-ta-tien, or Timasa. 

Taw Sein Ko. 

Further Letter from Mr. Cochrane 

Your letter of the 28th instant gives the information 
I required. 

There may have been a mistake in the date of the 
Nan-chao plaque. I am not a Chinese scholar, and had 
to rely entirely on the date given by Professor Parker. 
If such documents are customarily dated from the exact 
year of issue, a mistake is presumable. 

That Chi eng- Mai was at least nominally under the 
Chinese during the Mongol-Chinese dynasty there is no 
sufficient reason to doubt, and that state may still have 
recognized such overlordship at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, though the Shan records here say 
nothing about it. That the Chinese had at least nominal 
control of the sub-kingdom on the Cambodia at that time 
there can be no doubt whatever. If the so-called 
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“ province of Chieng-Mai extended eastward to the 
Cambodia at that date, identifying Timasa with Chieng- 
Mai would have been quite natural, though the Cambodia 
River region in particular may have been meant. Line 
fences were often set over, and set back again or torn 
down altogether, according to the power and ambition 
of the various squabbling Shan princes. 

I did not intend to identify the Xan-chao plaque, or 
the one given to the nephews, with the one found in 
Assam ; I meant merely to say that I regarded it as one 
of the same kind, i.e. as a ‘‘ letters patent and not as 
a god This you show clearly to have been the case 
from your history of tlie word somdeo, from the Chinese 
sumdok, corrupted in Shan into suindoo, and further 
corrupted by the Ahoms into som-deo. Several words 
spelt here with an I are spelt witli a d in Ahom (as 
dao for liao, a sword). The deo is not, therefore, to be 
confounded with the Sanskrit deva. In the Ahom and 
Kham-ti Shan writings of Assam a ‘‘ god is uniformly 
represented by the word hpi (or pi, according to taste in 
transcription), as it is here. If the Comforters ” were 
always indigenous chiefs (and Shans, over this way), it 
helps to account for the frisky intermeddling of Shans 
in Bur man affairs during the Mongol-Chinese dynasty. 
It also helps to explain the meaning of Mr. Parker’s 
statement that they \vere “withdrawn” in 1342. 

The statement (JRAS., p. 287, April, 1913) is itself 
a Chinese puzzle. What is meant by “ The Ahoms 
invaded Assam in a.d. 1228”, that they “kept up 
communication with their Shan relations in Cliieng-Mai 
after they had settled in Assam ”, and that they “ obtained 
the metal plaque from them ” ? At that time the general- 
in-chief (Hso-ka-pha) of the Mao Shan king (Hso-hkan- 
hpa) coiKpiered Assam, and the same king had already 
con(|uered Chieng-Mai. He held both under tribute till 
he died, after a long and eventful reign. This seems to 
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be as certain as anything in the Shan records. If com- 
munication was kept up, it was, in the first instance, 
through the Mao (or Pawng) kingdom of what is now 
Eastern Burma. Hsd-hkan-lipa was followed on the Mao 
throne by weaklings. That Chieng-Mai between 1270 
and 1408 may have retaliated and conquered the Northern 
Shans, including the Mao apanage (the Ahoms of Assam),, 
is possible, but the Shan records here make no mention 
of such a pleasant social visit. 

The xVhoms were menaced by the Muslim conquest of 
Northern India, and had several armed conflicts with the 
Muslims, but during that period they seem never to have 
received any aid from China ; if they received such aid 
they were ungrateful, for they make no mention of it in 
their records. Still, I am inclined to think that the 
relation between the Chinese and all of the Shans from 
Chieng-Mai to the valley of the Brahmaputra was much 
closer than the latter acknowledge or than has ever been 
conceded. While practically independent of China, there 
still seems to have been a certain recognition of Chinese 
suzerainty. That Chinese '' letters patent was not 
fooling-round up there in Assam for nothing. 

I happen to know a scholarly missionary (the Bev. W. 
Clifton Dodd, D.D.) of the American Presbyterian Mission 
of Northern Siam, working among the Laos. I may do 
well to write to him to see what liglit he may be able and 
willing to give on the whole matter. I hear that he, or 
one of his associates, has collected a large number of 
historical manuscripts. 

W. W. Cochrane. 


The meaning of the words Mid hubbihi in Quk. ii, 172 

In the well-known verse (172) of the second chapt(?r 
of the Qur’an which enumerates the elements of piety 
or righteousness ), there is an expression which has 
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given rise to much ditie rence of interpretation. The 
words are— 




JUJ' 


This part of tlie verse is rendered by Sale — 

“ Who giveth money for GocVs sake unto his kindred, and 
unto orphans, and the needy, and the stranger, and those who 
ask, and for redemption of captives.” 

Kodwell translates — 

“ Who for ike love of God disbiirseth his wealth to his 
kindred, and to the orphans, and the needy, and the wayfarer, 
and those who ask, and for ransoming.” 

E. W. Lane {Select ions from the Kurdn, 1879, p, 35) — 

^‘Who giveth money, notivithstanding his love of it, to 
relations and orphans, and to the needy and the son of the road, 
and to the askers and for the freeing of slaves.” 

Sir W. Muir {Selections from the Cordn, 1880, p. 4) — 

“ Whoso, for the sake of God, giveth of his wealth unto his 
kindred, and unto orphans, and the poor, and the traveller, and 
to those who crave an alms, and for the release of the captives.” 

E. H. Palmer {Sacred Books of the East, vol. vi, 1880) — 

‘ Who gives wealth for His love to kindred, and orphans, and 
the poor, and the son of the road, and beggars, and those in 
captivity.” 

Professor Goldziher {Vorlesungen tlher den Islam, 
1910, p. 17)— 

[Der an Allah und den letzten Tag giaubt . . . ] und seine 
Habe gibt in Liehe zu iJun den (arinen) Angehdrigen, den 
Waisen und Diirftigen, dem Beisigen und den Betts tellern und 
fiir die Gefangenen.” 

There is only one other place in the Qur'an where the 
phrase occurs, viz. Siirah Ixxvi, 8 (Mecca) — 

* 
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Sale renders — 

“And give food to the poor, and the orphan, and the 
bondman, for his [i.e. GocVs] 

Rod well — 

“Who, though longing for it themselves, bestowed their food 
on the poor and the orphan and the bondsman,” 

Palmer — 

“ Who give food for His love to the poor and the orphan and 
the captive.” 

Muir, Lane, and Goldziher have not translated this 
passage. 

Turning now to the indigenous commentaries, we find 
that Tabari {Tufsir, vol. ii, p. 54) takes the words 
in Stir, ii, 172, as ecjuivalent to cdU 
iuLc. gives his 

pi-operty at a time when he clings strongly to it and 
desires to keep it”. This interpretation is supported by 
several traditions, all going back to I bn Mas'ud, the 

S ^ ^ 1 

o^eneral form of which is that , Ac means 

» ej: ^ 

Tabari gives no alternative explanation. 


^ These words are taken from a tradition transmitted by Abu 
Hurairah, who says that tlie Prophet uttered them when consulted by 
a man who asked what kind of alms brought the greatest reward. The 
answer was : “ The best alms is that which is given when thou art in 
sound health, desirous of holding fast thy property, fearing ]>overty 
and hoping for riches ; and that thou put not off the gi\ing until the 
time when thy soul has come up into thy throat, and thou sayesi, ^ To 
such a one so much, to such another so much, and as for such a one, he 
has already had his share"’ (i.e. the time of impending death, when 


^ ^ — Bnkhurl, Nu/d//, 


the dyini; man makes his will) : 

° kr 1^- 

14AL; U' J 


az-Zakdt^ Bab H (Krehl, i, p. 359; Qastallani, iii, 21). 
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Zainakhshari (Kashshdf, i, 121) — 

Jl_i JU' ^ 

« (words above cited quoted) 

Jalalain : 4J -c^* 

Baida wi — 

^\ J^ UJ p Jli JUll 

JJj . (words as above cited) JU 
In the second place (Sur. Ixxvi, 8) Tabari (voL xxix, 
113) explains : J^^ llJLu^ 

4 ! , i.e. they distribute food in spite of their 

desire for it for themselves This explanation is 
supported by traditions from Mujahid and Sulaiman 
b, Qais, father of Muqatil. 

Zamakhshari (ii, 1559) — 

.^M\ ^ cited) 

Jalalain . ^ «r 1 ^ J-c ■ 

Baidawi: .dSl 

Thus, while the majority of the European interpreters 
understand the two passages to mean that the almsgiver 
bestows his gifts for the love of God the preponderance 
among Islamic expounders is in favour of the explanation 
that the words 'aid iriihbihi mean in spite of his 
reluctance to part with his wealth The one exception 
among Euroi^eans in SCir. ii, 172, Lane, follows here as 
throughout the Coinuientary of the Jalalain ; all the others 
appear to think the interpretation of the native scholars 
derogatory to the dignity of tlie text or the spirituality 
of tlie religion. As regards Sur. Jxxvi, 8, the one translator, 
JRAS. 1914. 11 
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Rodwell, who follows the commentaries explains that he 
does so because in the next verse the words ‘‘ for the 
sake of God actually occur, and it 

is improbable that the same sense should be conveyed by 
a different expression immediately before. Of tlie Arabic 
commentaries, Baida wi alone, against his view in Sur. ii, 
172, puts first in this place the rendering 
and second A'et it seems certain tliat in 

both places the expression must be interpreted in the 
same May. 

My object in calling attention to the matter here is to 
adduce a passage from a pre -Islamic poet Mdiich seems 
to me to decide the question Mdiich of the tM’^o interpre- 
tations should be preferred. In the MufacldaliyCd (p. 57 1 
of my forthcoming edition) is a poem (No. Ixxv) by 
Abu Qais b. al-Aslat, the Chief of the Aus at Yathrib 
vv. 16 and 17 of Mdiich run thus: — 


;ikvi 

L5 ^ L-T' ^ ^ 

n tf— 




JU 


JUJI J j._V! 


The second verse clearly means : Why dost thou not ask 
. . . whether or no I lavish my M^ealth, in spite of my 
desire to retain it, among my kin, and respond at once 
to the cry of him that calls for help i Here Ave have 
the exact phrase of the Qur an : the speaker praises 
himself for his liberality to his people in time of distress 
and famine, Mdien the possessor of M^ealth M^ould most 
desire to hold it fast. The commentary of abAnbari 
makes the meaning quite plain— 


Jo O 


: iUl JU, . ^<j j i 


, , . , -J 

■ J- 


JU. : 


^ rj. 
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The commentator, it will be seen, cites Sur. ii, 172 ; and 
lie also cites another verse in the Quran, iii, 86, the 
full text of which is — 


^. 4 ?^ ^ ilr 

which can only be rendered in one way : ‘‘Ye cannot 
attain to righteousness until ye expend of that which 
ye love.” 

The author of the poem, who is said to have been 
a Hanif, but never embraced Islam, was the Captain of 
the Aus in the lonor fratricidal wars which scourged 
Yathrib in the years pi'eceding the Prophet's Flight, and 
led the citizens of that town to welcome Muhammad as 
the only authority able to bring them to an end. There 
is no sound reason for doubting its genuineness, unless it 
be held that wherever an expression used in the Qur’an 
is found in profane literature, it is a sign that the latter 
is interpolated or fabricated — a doctrine which does not 
appeal to me as reasonable. Even if this argument is 
allowed weight, the citation from Stir, iii, 86 really seems 
to settle the matter hnally in favour of the native 
commentators. 

C. J. Lyall. 


Sur l'Aridite et la Secheresse du Turkestan 

On explique, eu partie, I’etonnante conservation des 
documentsbouddhiques et manicheens decouverts aKhotcho 
et a Touenn-houang, c’est-a-dire dans la partie occidentale 
de I’ancien royaume des Ouighours, par Textreme secheresse 
du Turkestan chinois ^ et de la Mongolie,- dont le sol, 
completement et absolument aride, n’est jamais mouille 
par les eaux du ciel. 

^ Of. Reclus, Nouvdlt Gtographu Univtrselle, vii ; I'Adt Orientale^ 
pp. 110, 182. Le Reverend Pere Wieger parle egalemeiit, dans ses 
Textes hidoriqm.'^ chiuoi^j de ce climat d'une secheresse absolue, qui 
conserve indefiniment intactes les inscriptions sur pierre, pour la grande 
joie des epigraph istes. 

- Reclus, Nouvelh Geographic, ibid., p. 182. 
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En lannee 1420 de Yere chretienne, au inois de 
Juillet, les ambassadeurs que Shah Rokh Behadour, roi 
de Perse, avail envoyes a I’empereur de la Chine se 
fcrouverent engages dans le desert qui precede Tourfan. 
Us durent faire la plus grande diligence pour e\ iter les 
attaques du tils de Mohammed Beg, qui s’etait mis ii leur 
poursuite, et '' bien quhl tombat pi'esque tous les jours 
de la orrele et de la pluie, ils franchirent avec une extreme 
promptitude les vallees et les montagnes : 

L Vn “ I A ^ ^ Cette marche liative des ambassa- 

deurs, sous la pluie et sous la grele, dura trois semaines, 
apres lesquelles ils arriverent a Tourfan, d’oii ils gagnerent, 
en trois etapes, la ville de Kara-Khotcho .rL la 
Ho-tcheou des Chinois, ou M. von Lecocq a 

decouvert les fresques qui ornent aujourddiui le musee 
de Berlin. 

M. C. E. Bonin, parlant du vihara de Touenn-houang, 
qu’il a decrites le premier, apres la mention trop rapide 
qu’eu avaient donne Prjewalski, Kreitner, et les autres 
explorateurs du Turkestan chinois,^ dit que leur etage 
inferieur est a mo i tie e usable par les alluvions du torrent 
sur lesquelles elles sont situees, et qu’il le sera bientot 
completement, si Ton ne prend quelques precautions.*^ 

^ Quatremere, “Notice du Matla al-saadem,’’ dans les Xotices et 
Extraits des Mannscrits, tome xiv, pp. 309-10. Le pas-^age oil il est 
parle de ces pUues dans le 00 *^ 0 rt est emprunte a la relation officielle des 
ambassadeurs persans, et il est par consequent impossible d'elever 
des doutes conbre leur affirmation. Lddentite de la Kara-Khotcho des 
ambassadeurs de Shah Ilokh avec la ville oil furent decouvertes les 
fresques du musee de Berlin esl absolument certuine. 

- Faute habituelle des copistes persans pour 1 .J ?iar conhision 

V J J 

de avec le mot arabe . 

“ Les grotbes des mille Bond<lhas ’’ ; Coniptes-iendus de 1' Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1901, pp. 209 et seq. 

II est assez e\iderib que les a'^-eetc's qui habitaient ce monastere de 
troglodytes avaient be^oin ileau pour le-, usages courants de la vie, 
et qu’ils n'auraient pu y demeurer, s‘il navait tde situe pres d'une 
riviere. 
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L’apport aiiimel des sables et des alluvions par le ruisseau 
ne pent mallieureusement servir de base a un calcul qui 
etablirait Tage du vihara, car Ton salt, d'une fa^on certaine, 
que la region du Gobi etait jadis beaucoup plus riche en 
eau qu elle ne Test aujourd’hui, et que, par suite, les pluies 
y etaient bien plus frequentes quel les ne le sont de venues ; 
et il est impossible de determiner quelle fut la variation 
du debit de la riviere de Touenn-hoiiang a travers les 
siecles. 

II est inutile d'insister sur le nombre fantastique de 
metres cubes d'eau qui, pendant des centaines d’annees, 
ont passe dans cet etage inferieur du vihara de Touenn- 
houang, dont M. Stein a rapport e les tresors au British 
Museum ; les personnes qui, a Paris, durant la crue de la 
Seine, en 1910, ont eu le rez-de-cliaussee de leur maison 
a moitie rempli d’eau durant une semaine, celles qui, plus 
simplement, ont habite sur les bords dhin canal dans une 
ville de Hollande, seront edi flees sur les conditions hygro- 
metriques des etages superieurs des grottes des ^lille 
Bouddhas. 

La description des antiquites trouvees dans les “ grottes 
de pier re de Touenn- houang ” consacre uu chapitre special 
aux '' eaux de Sha-tcheou ip tJC ”, et parle longuement 
des cours d’eau, des e tangs, des salines, des digues qui se 
trouvaient sur le territoire de Sha-tcheou, dont dependait 
le poste de Tonenn-houang, pres duquel s’eleve le vihara 
des Mille Bouddhas.^ Le Gobi, dit de Humboldt,- est 


^ Tonenn-houan(j-iihfji'slie}i-yi-'<hoH, 2^ memoire. Contrairement a tous 
les usages litteraires du Celeste Eiupire, cet ouvrage, dans lequel il est 
question de decouvertes archeologiques faites par des chinois, inde- 
pendamment des decouvertes europeeniies, n'a point de preface. Il y est 
parle de canaux larges de trois toises cliinoises, c'est-a-dire de trente 
pieds, oil dix metres, et de digues qui ont une hauteur egale a la largeur 
de ces canaux. Le TouQnn-liounng-ahtii-.^h^U’yi-slioii cite de meme un 
ouvrage qui a ete specialement ecrit sur les cours d'eaux du Hsi-yu, 
autrement dit de I’Asie Centrale. Le sel des salines de Sha-tcheou etait 
I’objet d’un commerce important. 

' Tableaux de la Nature, tome i, p. 95, Paris, 1851. 
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impropreineiit appele desert, car il contient, eii difFerents 
endroits, de beaux paturages ; dans le pays d’Aksou, on 
trouve '' des raisins, des o^renades, et iin grand nombre 
de fruits d’une saveur exquise Les champs sont egale- 
ment converts de coton jaune, qui fait I’effet de nuages.^ 
II est difficile, pour ne point dire impossible, d’admettre 
que ces paturages puissent etre florissants, que ces fruits 
se developpent, dans un pays que Ton nous represente 
comme anhydre/' 

“Les vents,'' dit Timkhovski,^ “ sont tres frequents dans 
le Turkestan oriental, au printemps et en ete ; lorsque les 
vents cessent, des brouillards les remplacent, et arrosent 
la terre comme une rosee bienfaisante. La pluie cause 
dans ces contrees des etfets tres nuisibles ; elle y est rare, 
mais si elle tombe, meme en petite quantite, pendant le 
temps que les arbres sojat en fieurs, elle les fane ; si elle 
tombe abondamment, les arbres paraissent comme cou verts 
d’huile, et ils ne portent point de bons fruits.’’ Pres de 

^ D'apres un auteur chinois, dont la traduction est citee par de 
Humboldt, ibid., p. 100. 

“ Dans les ohaervations de. physique ef d'histoire aaturelle, I’empereur 
Khang-hi dit qu’il ne pleut presque jamais dans le royaume de Khamil, 
et que les petites pluies qui y tombent quelquefois mouillent a peine la 
surface de la terre. Outre cela, il n V a ni rosee, ni brouillard, (pii puissent 
Thumecter. Cependant les campagne'^ sont airosees et fertiles, quoi- 
qu’il y ait peu de rivieres et que les ruisseaux et les fontaines y soient 
tres rares. Tant il est vrai que Tindustrie et le travail suppleent a tout. 
Comme il tombe beaucoup de neige en hiver sur les montagnes, les 
habitants out imagine de conduire Teau dans de grands reservoirs 
a mesure qu'elle se fond. Quand les clialeurs sont venues, ils la font 
couler dans leurs champs et la distribuent avec tant d'economie qu'elle 
suffit a fertiliser leurs campagnes. “Comme les clialeurs de ce pays 
sont extremes, je craignis, dit Vempereur, que quelques Musiilmans 
que j’y avais envoyes n'en fussent incommodes ; ils revinrent tons 
a Pe-king sans avoir ete malades. Je leur demandai si les clialeurs de 
Khamil et de Tourfan etaient plus insoutenables i^ue celles de Hang- 
tcheou ; ils me repondirent qu on les supportait plus aisenient parce que, 
quoique le pays soit eleve et la terre brulante, on a de I'cau fraichc 
pour se desalterer, au lieu qu a Hangdcheoii, lean des jiuits meme 
est comme tiede pendant la canicule et ne pent ni rafraichir ni 
desalterer.” 

Voyaqe a Pekin , tome i, p. 410. 
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Kutche,^ en hiver, la neige tombe en telle abondance 
qu elle peut abaisser la temperature du sol d’une montagne 
ardente, d'une fa^on suffisante pour que les habitants du 
pays puissent fouiller la terre pour en tirer du sel 
ammoniac. 

L’histoire du Celeste Empire rapporte quen 657, 
Sha-pouo-lo Kliaghan ayant attaque la Chine, Kao 
Tsoung envoy a une armee pour repousser ses bandes. Le 
kliaghan des Turks occidentaux fut battu pres de la 
riviere Ye -hi ; sur ces entrefaites, il tomba une telle 
quantite de neige que la terre en fut couverte a la 
hauteur de deux pieds. Sha-pouo-lo se figura naivement 
que les Chinois se laisseraient arreter par I'inclemence de 
la temperature, mais son attente fut vaine, car il fut 
pourchasse par le general Sou Ting-fang, et il dut se 
refugier dans le pays de Samarkand.- 

Les contrees orientates de Tancien ro^^aume des 
Ouighours, et celles qui en etaient voisines, n’etaient pas 
mieux partagees que Khotcho ou Touenn-houang. “ In 

^ De Humboldt, Fra(jmen.'i de rjeologie et de climatologie aaiatiquesy 
p. 107. Je maintiens pour le nom de cette ville la forme Kutche ; 
la forme ancienne ^ ^ ne s’est jamais prononcee autrement que 
Kvi-tcha aux epoques anciennes, Kouei-tzeu, aujourd’hui, sans dentale 
a la tin du second monosyllabe ; Djouveini, au xiii® siecle, ecrit toiijoui's 
soit Kutche, et jamais autre chose ; c'est egalement cette forme 

, avec radditiond'un sur I'elif pourindiquer la prolongation 

de la voyelle, qui se trouve dans le Khing-tiiig-Hst-yu-tlioiing-ivai-tchi 
(ch. li, pp. 10-17). dans lequel on trouve une description de I’Asie 
Cent rale au milieu du xviii*^ siecle, avec les formes onomastiques de cette 
epoque recente. Le nom chinois de cette localite est aujourd'hui ^ , 
Khou-tchhe, soit Kutche, que le Hsi-yn-thoiinij-ictn’tchi (ibid.) transcrit 
Kutche, en mongol et en Kalmouk, Khou-Khre eu tibetain, avec une 
faute dans le dernier groupe coiisonnantique, la vo^^elle e etant sure. 
La forme Koutchar est nee d’une audition defect ueuse de Koutcha, I — d 
long final d’un mot, prolonge, pouvant dans certains cas etre entendu 
sous la consonnance — surtout par les Anglais et les Fran 9 ais qui 
prononcent a peine les — : c'est par un precede inverse que les creoles 
transformeut le groupe ar en d . . . d dans Gd — drnie pour Garniey^ er 
en e— e, dans che~e pour cher. 

• Kang -moil, fehing-qnan, ch. xl, p. 113. 
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media enim sestate/' dit Jean de Plan CarpinJ ‘^quando in 
aliis partibus solet calor maximus abundarejbi sunt tonitrua 
magna et fulgura, ex quibus homines plurimi occiduntur. 
Cadunt etiam ibi eodem tempore maximae nives.- ... In ea 
etiam in hyeme nunquam pluit, sed in aestate saepe : et tarn 
modicum, quod vix potest aliquando pulverem et radices 
graminuiu inodidare. Grando etiam ibi saepe maxima 
cadit : unde eo tempore quando fuit electus et in sede 
regia poni debuit imperator, nobis in curia existentibus, 
tanta cecidit grando, quod ex subita resol utione, sicut 
plenius intellexiinus, plus quam centum et sexaginta 
homines in eadem curia fuerunt submersi, res autem et 
habitacula plura deducta fuerunt. ... In hyeme vero in 
aliqua parte cadunt maximae nives, in alia autem parvie.” ^ 
La pluie, la neige, et la grele ne pouvaient etre rares dans 
une contree, aussi bien dans I’ouest du Turkestan, sur les 
frontieres de ITslam, qu’en Mongolie, oil les sorciers se 
vantaient, d’apres ce que racontent les historiens et les 
voyageurs anciens, de les faire tomber a leur gre, meme 
en plein ete, par des incantations qu ils operaient a Taide 
d’une pierre de jade. 

Ces conditions climateriques sont essentiellement 
differentes de celles du desert d’Egypte et de Libye, avec 
lesquelles on a voulu les confondre. Les geographes, 
les historiens, les voyageurs, s’accordent pour dire qu’il ne 
pleut jamais dans le desert d’Egypte, et que le sable, d’une 

^ Edition de la Sooiete de (Jeoj^raphie, p. 609. 

2 Lesquelles neiges se resolvaient naturellement eii eau ; on compareia 
la fonte subite de la grele, qui noie plus de 160 person lies dans le camp 
de Fempereur des Mongols, et les tentes emportees par ce torrent. 

Ibid., p. 610. 

^ “La secheresse y est tellement grande qu’il ny pleut quen douze 
ou vingt ans une ibis, dit Carlier de Pinon, qui visita FEgypte en 1579 ; 
encores est icelle pluye de fort pen de duree. Biei^est vray que 
quelquefoix en hyver il tombe cle 9 a de la des gouttes d'eau, lesquelles 
toufctes foix sont en si petit nombre, et diu-e leur cheute si pen de temps, 
que la terre n’en est aucuneinent mouillee. Les habitans du Caire nous 
ont asseure, que lors que nous y estions, il ny avait pleu depuis viiisrt 
ans” (man. fran 9 ais, 6092, tol. 60 r'^). 
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secheresse absolue, conserve indefiniment les objets deposes 
dans les sarcopliages qui y sont enfouis. Mais cela, comme 
on le voifc, ne resseinble en rien a ce qui se passe dans le 
Turkestan, oil il pleut et ou il neige : si epaisse que soit 
la couche de sable qui recouvi*e le sol de cette con tree, 
I’eau qui tombe a sa surface n’en est pas moins obligee de 
la traversei- tout entiere, jusqu'a ce qu’elle soit complete- 
ment absorbee, ou jusqu'a ce qu’elle atteigne la roche et 
les couches impermeables de I’argile. 

E, Blochet. 


La Foxdatiox De Goeje 

1. Le conseil de la fondation, n'ayant subi aucun 
changement depuis le mois de novembre 19 12, est compose 
comme suit : MM. Snouck Hurgronje (president), H. T. 
Karsten, M. Th. Houtsma, T. J. de Boer, et C. van Vollen- 
hoven (secretaire-tresorier). 

2. Le capital de la fondation etant reste le meme 
ega lenient, le montant nominal est de 21,500 florins 
hollandais (43,000 francs) ; en outre, au mois de novembre 
1913 les rentes disponibles montaient a plus de 2,300 
florins (4,600 francs). 

3. On se per met d'attirer Tattention sur ce qu’il est 
encore disponible un certain n ombre d’exemplaires de la 
reproduction de la Hamasah d’al-Buhturi. En 1909 la 
fondation a fait paraitre chez Fediteur Brill a Leyde cette 
reproduction photographique du uianuscrit de Leyde 
repute unique. C’est au profit de la fondation que ces 
exemplaires sont vendus ; le prix en est de 200 francs. 
Ainsi les acheteurs contribueront a atteindre le but que 
se propose la fondation : de favoriser Fetude des langues 
orientales et de leur litterature. 


J^ovemhre^ 1U13, 
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Antiquities of India : An Account of the History and 
Culture of Ancient Hindustan. By Lionel D. Barnett, 
M.A., Litt.D., Keeper of the Department of Oiiental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
8vo; pp. ix, 306, with numerous illustrations and 
a map. London: Philip Lee Warner: 1913. 

This book, a volume of the Handbooks to Ancient 
Civilization Series, has for its object, as the Preface tells 
us, to present within a moderate compass a general 
survey of the history and culture of Ancient India.’’ The 
subject could not have been placed in more competent and 
S 3 nnpathetic hands than those of Dr. Barnett ; and we 
congratulate both him and his readers on the manner in 
which he has handled it. 

The book gives in the tirst two chapters an outline of 
the historical changes through which India has passed 
from the earliest days down to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century.” Here, chapter 1, Outlines of the 
Early History and Civilisation, deals, in two divisions, 
with the Age of the Veda and the Expansion of the 
Aryas, and is supplemented by two Appendices, one 
giving a List of the Chief Hindu Deities, and the other 
a brief account of the Ethnographic and Linguistic 
Di visions of Modern India. And chapter 2 presents 
a Chronology beginnino* with B.c. GOO, in or about which 
year Sisumiga founded the Saisunriga dynasty of Magadha, 
and running down to A.D. 1200, which is practically the 
end of the pre-lMusalinan period. 

The rest of the book is devoted to a sketch of 
the conditions of society as revealed by literature and 
the monuments, the constitution and administration of the 
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State, the chief religious rituals, the nature of the scientific 
knowledge possessed by the ancient Hindus, their systems 
of weights, measures, and coinage, and their achievements 
in architecture, sculpture, and painting.” 

Here, in the first place, chapter 3, on Law and 
Government, deals with the State and the Organisation 
of Society, the Family, Civic Life, the Four Stages, and 
Caste ; and one of the bases used for it to much adv^antage 
is that interesting work the Kautiliya-Arthasastra, which 
supplements so practically the inscriptions and tlie epics 
and other literary sources. In this department, of course, 
a very important feature was the king, with everything 
connected with him. A perusal of p. 98 will show that 
ancient Indian kings had no easy time ; their movements 
and duties were too carefully regulated for the whole 
round of the twenty -four hours to permit of that : from 
one sunrise to the next the king's time was mapped out 
in sixteen periods, each of an hour and a half ; and the 
only interval that he had entirely to himself seems to 
have been three hours, including midnight, which he 
spent in well-earned sleep, and the next hour and a half, 
which he passed in meditation, preparing himself for the 
renewal of his round of labours. It is no great matter 
for surprise that so many kings in ancient India ended 
their careers by abdicating, to find rest and quiet at last 
in religious retirement ! On the other hand, they were 
allowed their occasional amusements, which were equally 
well provided for. One among these was the chase : and 
a special regulation about the royal hunting-park ordained 
(p. 107) that “ it was to be surrounded by a ditch, to have 
one entrance, and to be stocked with tigers and other wild 
animals deprived of their claws —[but wliat about their 
teeth ?]— so that the king could indulge in sport without 
danger to his royal person.” In the matter of stocking 
the preserves, this ancient provision, we think, is still 
remembered in some of the shikar arrangements which 
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are made in the present day for the benefit of distinguished 
visitors. 

Chapter 4 deals with the Vedic Ritual in two divisions, 
Grihya and ISrauta ; and chapter 5 sketches the Noii-Yedic 
Rituals, with Yoga and Magic. In chapter G we have an 
outline of the Astronomy, Geography, and Cosmography. 
Chapter 7 deals with Coinage and the Measures of Weight, 
Length, and Time. Tlie next three chapters are given to 
Medicine, Writing, and Architecture. Finally, Sculpture 
and Painting ai’e treated in chapter 11. 

The chapter on astronomy contains one of the very few 
statements in the book which seem open to question. 
We are told on p. 196 that it is quite uncertain when the 
solar zodiac was inti'oduced into India. But it is a well- 
established fact that the Hindus received the signs of the 
zodiac, and all that went with them, from the Greeks. 
In the early period they were satisfied with their own 
primitive astronomy, which divided the celestial circle 
into twenty -seven equal parts called nakshatras, and each 
of them into quarters, and gave tliem thus all tliat was 
then wanted : their aim was confined in those days to 
calculating the courses of the sun and the iiioon ; and suclx 
astrology as they had was limited to those two orbs, 
and even so was of a very rudimentary kind. It was 
eventually, not the Greek astronomy that attracted them, 
but the fully -developed Greek planetary astrology", which 
opened out a quite new field. They took that up with 
avidity ; and they had to take over with it the Greek 
astronomy as a necessary adjunct, giving the only means 
of determining the astrological details with the required 
accuracy. And every indication points to the period 
A.D. 350 to 400, or closely thereabouts, as the time 
when that happened: see, further, my remarks in JRAS., 
1912, p. 1039 f. 

In the same chapter, something might perhaps have 
been said about the use of the gnomon in ancient 
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India for orientating the sacrificial altar and telling' 
(approximately) the time of day. The Baudhayana- 
Srautasiitra describes its use for the former purpose, 
and specifies the stars whose rising and setting Avere 
observed by three difierent schools for laying out the 
east~and-west line. In the other matter, the Kautiliya. 
using the gnomon of twelve ordinary aiigidas or fingers, 
teaches (2. 20) that, when the length of the shadoAv is 
96 aiigulas, then l/18th of the daytime has elapsed since 
sunrise, or remains to run before sunset ; when the 
shadow measures 72 aiigidas, then the fraction of the 
daytime, elapsed or remaining, is l/14th; and so on.^ 
The other appliance for telling the time was the clepsydra, 
in the form of a floating water-jar (gJiafi), made of metal, 
which marked the successive nddis or periods of twenty^ 
four minutes by the trickling of water into it throng] i 
a hole in the bottom, and was of course available at night 
as well as by day : this is described in the Kautiliya and 
the Jyotisha-Yedanga. 

The book has a very full Index. And its value and 
interest are further enhanced by a coloured frontispiece 
showing an Ajanta painting of Buddha, and twenty-four 
plates in half-tone illustrating the coinage and architecture. 
We have also a Map of Ancient India, a Jain Cosmographie 
Diagram, and a table of Specimens of Alphabets which, 
though necessarih^ limited, is well-chosen and useful. 

^ This carries back to the time of the Kautiliya a rule which is toinul 
ill various forms in the astronomical books of the later period, and 
resolves itself into the formula " fraction of daytime = o-nomon divided 
by-twice "iiomon-plus-shadow." The rule postulate^ (1) that there is no 
shadow at noon, and (2) that, when the sun is half-way u]) or down, the 
length of the shadow is equal to the lieiglit of flie gnomon : it reallv 
applies only for places along the equator and at the time of an equinox, 
and, even so, is exactly correct only for sunrise and sunset, h.O a.m. and 
3.0 p.m., and noon; but the Kautiliya, in accordance with the system 
of mean or uniform time, which alone was known in those days, applies 
it for the latitude and time of the summer soKtice and for any part of 
the daytime. 
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The design on the cover shows an interesting sandstone 
figure of Brahnia, of about the eleventh century, from the 
British Museum, which seems to be illustrated here for 
the first time. The illustrations, indeed, are a special 
feature of the book : and the following ones seem 
particularly noteworthy in addition to the cover-design 
and frontispiece. Plate 1 2 reproduces a very good 
photographic view of the wonderful Kailasa temple at 
Elura, which was cut out of the solid rock under the 
orders of the Rashtrakiita king Krishna I at some time 
about A.D. 765-70. Plate 22 shows, from a new photo- 
graph, a British Museum sculpture of the Gandhara school 
illustrating a scene from the Sibi Jataka, in which king 
Sibi sacrifices his own flesh to save a dove from a hawk. 
Plate 24 presents a fine statue of Buddha, of the Gupta 
period, now in the British Museum, which appears to be 
illustrated here for the first time. Plates 25 to 27 
reproduce from Sir Aurel Steins Ancient Khotan three 
very typical and interesting Buddhist wall and panel 
paintings, from Dandan Uiliq, which illustrate a variety 
of the Gandhara art adapted to local circumstances. 
Plate 28 exhibits, apparently for the first time, a 
particularly fine Bodhisattva statuette, of the Gandhara 
school, which also is in the British Museum. 

This notice of Dr. Barnett’s book does it but scanty 
justice. The difficulty in the way of an attempt to 
exhibit its merits better is that it is devoted, not to 
propounding views wliich would have to weighed 
and perhaps criticized, but to presenting facts which are 
to be studied and used. But it is not to be thought that 
the book is in any way dull because it deals with facts : 
on the contrary, it is attractive reading all through. 
It is a very practical addition to our bases for the study 
of everything relating to ancient India, and will be found 
eminently useful by scholars, engaged in particular lines 
of research, who, in order to succeed in their aims, must 
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have also a general knowledge of the latest results 
attained in branches which lie outside their own special 
spheres of work. j ^ Fleet 

The Customary Law of the Hissar District, Punjab. 

By E. C. H. Townsend, I.C.S. Punjab Government 

Press. Price 1^. 

This is a valuable little work of seventy-three pages. 
It is well up to the level of the recent fascicidi of the 
Punjab Customary Law Series, of which it forms vol. xxv. 
This series is not as well known as it ought to be to 
students of custom and sociology, and the present volume 
is especially to be commended to the notice of practical 
administrators for several reasons. 

The district of Hissar has been long under British 
rule. No manual of its customary law has ever been 
drawn up before, but in 1840 a kind of memorandum 
(wdjib-ul-arz) for each village was compiled, dealing, 
however, only with the rights of Government and the 
landowners. Practically nothing was then recorded as to 
succession, alienation, or women’s rights. It was doubtless 
assumed that in all such matters the peasantry followed 
Hindu Law, in one of its schools, though which school 
was favoured no one could say. However this may be, 

all the available evidence,” writes Mr. Townsend, “ shows 
that the rights of women were very much wider then 
than they are now. Nor is the reason for this far to 
seek. The country was in a very unsettled condition 
then, and devastated by periodical famines. There was 
much demand for cultivators, and, as life and property 
were by no means so secure then as t}i(*y are now, the 
people were generally only too glad to get outsiders into 
their village. A careful examination of the history of 
most of the Jat and Rajput villages of the tract, but 
more especially of the latter, shows that a considerable 
number of the present landowners are descendants of 
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sisters and daughters. There were then very little, if 
any, restrictions on the powers of a sonless proprietor 
to give his land to the sons of his sisters or daugliters, 
so long as they came and settled in the village.'’ This is 
no doubt more or less the accepted official view. In 
a time of disorder and destitution women’s rights get 
recognition. When civilized administration is established 
they get lost sight of. By 1863 times had begun to 
change. Inheritance and alienation were then dealt with 
in a new edition of the ivdjih-id-arz. but ‘‘even so”, 
says Mr. Townsend, “ though some limitations of those 
rights [i.e. women’s rights] were then declared as existing, 
they were by no means so restricted as they are now stated 
to be.” After 1863 the “agnatic theory” took shape, and 
at the recent settlement of 1910, effected by Mr. Townsend, 
he found the Customary Law on these points much 
“ developed “ Women’s rights generally, as regards land 
at any rate, have become much more restricted, and the 
same [statement] applies to rights of alienation and 
inheritance generally, particularly of ancestral land. 
The tract has become more prosperous (owing mainly 
to the extension of canal irrigation). The price of land 
has risen : and the people are keenly adverse to strangers 
coming into the village and acquiring their ancestral 
laud.” Mr. Townsend thinks, and he is unquestionably 
right, that the peasantry have to some extent stated 
what they wish to be the law for the future rather than 
the existing customs. As he points out, “ the sonless are 
always in a minority, and it is they who want to alienate 
their lands to daughters or sisters. ’ (It will be observed 
that Mr. Townsend accepts the assumption tacitly made 
by adherents of the agnatic theory that women have 
somehow lost all the rights of inheritance bestowed on 
them by Hindu Law.) He concludes by writing: “It 
was therefore to the interest of the majority of those 
who gave the replies in question to maintain that greater 
.IRAS. 1914. 12 
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restrictions exist in rights to alienate, whether generally 
or to daughters or sisters in particular, than is, perhaps, 
really the case/' 

Now whatever view may be taken of our duty in 
India, whether it be held that we ought to govern 
according to our notions of what is right or wrong, 
or thouc^ht that we should orovern accordincr to local 
plehiscita, one thing at least is abundantly clear, and 
that is that in no legal sense does any customary law 
whatsoever exist in the Hissar District. Custom must 
not be variable, uncertain, or changeable, and the so-called 
customs in Hissar are all three. The memory of man 
runneth not to a time when women had no rights of 
inheritance. On the contrary, it runs to a time, as recent 
as 1840, when they passed on those rights to their 
children. Under these circumstances to talk of custom, 
in the legal sense, as existing in Hissar is to talk of what 
does not exist. With the results of the so-called custom 
this is not the place to deal. A veritable famine of 
women exists in the Punjab generally. Hissar is no 
exception. There is only too much reason to believe, 
with von Mayr and KirchhofF, that the sex -rati os in India 
are profoundly affected by the treatment which women 
i*eceive. H. A. Rose. 


The Irshad al-Arib ila Ma^rifat al-Adib, or Dictionary 
OF Learned Men of Yaqut. Edited by D. S. 
Margoliouth, D.Litt., Laudian Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Oxford, and printed for the 
Trustees of the E. J. W. Gibb ^Memorial Yol. YI, 
containing the last part of the letter ^ to the first 
part of the letter pp. 531. Leyden, Brill ; 
London, Luzac & Co.; 1913. 

This further volume of Professor Margoliouth’s work, 
which reaches us through the Trustees of the Gibb 
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Memorial, is a truly valuable acquisition. It covers the 
names between if ,b»£ and , 

and will be found to largely exceed in interest the pre- 
ceding volumes owing to the importance of the biographies 
which fall within its compass. To mention onl}^ those 
of the highest order, among the 181 notices in the volume 
are ample biographical memoirs of some of the greatest 
names in the literature of Islam, such as Jahiz, Sibuyah, 
Hariri, Biruni, Shati‘i, Tabari, and Muhassin b. 'Ali al- 
Tanuklii, author of al-Faraj ha'cl al-Shidda. And as the 
materials utilized by the author for his ^York were more 
comprehensive than those used by his predecessors, it 
inevitably follows that in the case of all the above-named 
persons he provides us with a mass of biographical detail 
which supplements in a highly instructive fashion our 
hitherto available information. Not that this by any 
means exhausts the interest of the volume if one takes 
into account the valuable notices devoted to the Andalusian 
al-Fath b. Khakan, the Rawi and pedigree writer Tsa b. 
Yezid ibn Dab, the grammarian Keisan al-Hujeymi, Abu 
Khalifa al-Jumahi, the Shi'a poet al-Mufajja' (cf. ZDMG., 
vol. lx, p. 225, here p. 139, 11. 6 ff.), and the poet 
Muhammad al-Hatimi, known for his contest with Muta- 
nabbi (pp. 504-18). 

Yaqut has much to say on the Udaha of his own day, 
and much of that from his own personal knowledge. 
Of these the most prominent is Kamal al-Din ibn 
al-'Adim, the judge at AlejDpo, who by reason also of 
]\is literary efforts deserved a place in a work on 
Udaha. By way of introduction to his full notice of him 
(pp. 18-46) Yaqut gives, from a document communicated 
to him by Kamal al-Din, particulars of his ancestors 
through whom, from father to son, the judicial office at 
Aleppo had descended. In contrast with the many 
honourable traits attributed to him by Yakut comes, as 
a jarring note, the harsh censure passed on this same 
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Kamal al-Din, in his judicial capacity, by Maqrizi 
{Khitat, ii, 296), by reason of the loose view as to 
abrogating tlie destination of ancient Waqf property 
which he enunciated, and to which he gave the sanction 
of his authority. 

The volume tells us also much o£ Yaqut's own doings. 
In the grammarian Mubarak b. Mubarak al-Wajih 
(d. A.H. 612) he presents a teacher of liis own (p. 232), 
a man distinguished by wide linguistic attainments 
(Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Greek, Ethiopic, Armenian, 
and Zitnjiya) and able to boast as his pupil 'Abd al-Latif 
al-Baghdadi. It is from personal intercourse in Khwarizm 
that he depicts (pp. 155 fF.) the accomplished historian 

Q asim b. Husein, who was on his guard ao-ainst beino- 
taken to be a Mu‘tazilite by reason of his nisba, al- 
Khwarizmi — a not unimportant addition to the facts stated 
in Dev Islam, iii, 222. We are given also an incident 
in his career as a dealer in books — told, indeed, very 
cursorily with a view to sparing the memory of the 
Aleppo ruler, al-Malik al-Zahir, Saladin’s son — how he 
happened to become possessed of a superb copy of Balkhi’s 
geographical work, which he sold to this sovereign at cost 
price (pp. 147 If.). 

I have pointed out the distinguishing features of 
YaquPs work and aims when reviewing the former 
volumes, and it is needless to revert thereto in dealing 
with this further portion of the work, in which they are 
equally discernible. But this is to be noted, tlie author’s 
devotion to calligraphy. He never omits to indicate the 
presence of this accotnplishment in the subjects of his 
biographies, some of whom attain their place in liis list 
of Udaba by this qualification alone, and without having 
done anything of mark in the field of belles-lettres. This 
alone it was that entitled the lady Fatima bint al-Aqra‘ 
(d. A.H. 480), who was entrusted with the writing out of 
an agreement for a truce between the Caliph and the 
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Byzantine emperor, to admission to Yaqut^s gallery of 
portraits. 

It is not our intention to consider here what additions 
this volume makes to Yaqut's sources of information. 
To do this would be to encroach on the province of 
Dr. Bergstrasser, who has already treated this question 
so thoroughly, and who will, we hope, extend his 
examination to vols. v and vi. It is, however, noteworthy 
that the author (p. 197, 1. 9, and 467, 1. 4 a.f.) makes use 
of additions to the Fihrist by Abu-l-Qasim al-Wazir 
al-Maghribi, to whom two literary epistles were addressed 
by Abu-l-‘Ala al-Ma'arri. For al-Maghribi, in spite of 
his chequered career (cf. Margoliouth, Letters of Ahu-l- 
1), found leisure for literary work: Abu-l-‘ Ala’s 
imitation of the Koran appears as (p. 235, 

1. 7 a.f.). Very noteworthy, too, are details on the origin 
and value of the Kitab al-‘Ayn on p. 197 (from the 
additions of al-Wazir al-Maghribi) and pp. 200, 222. 

A quotation on p. 74, L 5 a.f., discloses a member of the 
learned Najirami family (cf. JR AS. 1912, p. 813), who 
is unascertained on existing sources of information. 
Of his own works Yaqut cites, besides his 
in reference to an occurrence in Andalusia (p. 244, 1. 3) 
his historical work 

Yaqut subjects his sources to some criticism of his 
own (p. 102) : Ibn al-Jauzi he distrusts (p. 204, 1. 4) ; 
of fabulous stories he is somewhat sceptical (p. 338) ; 
but he is himsell guilty of a literary -historic lajysus 
in making the Baghdad Qadi Abu - 1 - Husain ‘Omar 
b, Muhammad (d. A.H. 328) to be the first to compose 
a Faraj btCd al-shidda work — a statement faithfully 
copied by Suyuti in the Biujliyat al-Wu'dt, p. 364 
(cf. on the history of this branch of literature the 
article by Dr, Alfred Wiener in Dev Islam, vol. iv, 
pp. 270, 387, 1918). 
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Professor Margoliouth's editorial task has been per- 
formed in the case of this volume also with the care and 
discernment which we are accustomed to detect in the 
work of the conscientious Oxford professor. Tlie regret 
expressed at the close of our review of vol. v must be 
repeated in the case of this volume. Necessary vowel 
marks and signs sliould have been added to, at any rate, 
the often uncertain proper names and nishas, but the 
omission is doubtless to be put down to the methods of 
the Eastern press where the work was printed. It is 
apparent from n. 1, p. 416, that, obviously from regard 
for taste and decency, certain passages in the poems of 
Bahha/i have been suppressed : these were presumably 
more gross than those which occur p. 315, 11. 10 ft'., and 
p. 412, 11. 13 ft*. 

Following our practice in the reviews of previous 
volumes, we again add some trifling observations on 
the text of this one: — 

page line 

7 5 a.f. (perhaps = incorrect), read 

17 3. jyis, read 

18 ult. ft*. Cited in Faivdt al-Wafaj/dt, Biiiak, 1299, ii, 

101, with slight variants: 

^ J. 

42 13. read 

56 3. LJI should not be emended as in n. 1 to 

but be read i-c. those who 

announced tlie intercalation in tlie Calendar 
cf. Ahhcnulbtnr/en cuvAixib. 

Fhil., ii, 68. 

57 7. has no meaning here; as Jahiz 

was noted for his (1. 4), probably 

read jLlI (cf. 1. 5). 
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page line 

71 7. J^l.read 

71 14. by so reading it the editors 

suggestion of a gap (n. 1) is displaced: ‘'and 
he is angry when he has such 

characteristics attributed to him by one who 
praises him to excess” {Lisdn, vii, 151, 1. 13, 

/ > w 

cf. infra, 253, 1. penult.). 

73 11. instead of the proposed emendation 

preferably with 

74 5. Delete Jli . 

78 10. LlJiW is unintelligible. 

82 7. Cf. Kitdb Tahakdt al-Umam, ed. Cheikho, 

Beyrouth, 1912, p. 31, 11. 5 tf. 

82 15. read as p. Ill, 11. 8, 11. 

94 7. , inadmissible in this context : the more 

probable differs too widely from the 

text. 

97 6. The original must have read 

alone, for the person addressed is not Caliph. 
109 6. , read Among 

other peculiarities of the ignorant populace 
they say sitti (for they pray from 

a book, reckon the tashlh wdth the aid of 
pebbles, and use the vulgar and incorrect form 
of oath “ by the life of the Koran 
122 3. read intimate friend.” 

158 12. j read 1 ,^.2 • * • c— • 

185 5. read 

221 3 a.f., n. 2. The impossible of the text 

should be expunged and the reading of the 
Filivist inserted. b is a form of 
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page line 

address used by Muhammad to *Ajisha {Ihn 
Sit'd, viii, 55, 1. 18), also \\ (ib. 50, 1. 8). 

234 5 a.f. For should be substituted 

rather than the suggested by the editor 

in n. 2. See a similar substitution in 
Lammens, Le Berceaii de V Islam, i, 116, n. 2. 
258 11., read 

258 ult. and 259, 1. 1. ^ delete hamza. 

285 12 and n. 3. The text is connected and intelligible 
provided you read i f|;U. 

299 7. read (cf. de Goeje, Carmathes, 

p. 111). 

321 11-12. The order of these two lines should be 

reversed ; the sense requires first 
and then 

322 3 a.f. Instead of the proposed emendation (n. 1) 

it is simpler to read 

367 4 and n. 1. The text bears a clear meaning, and 

the editors assumption of some omission is 
needless. 

371 ult. ^ , read y ? • 

383 12. ill read 
402 ult. readjjl\ 

409 5 a.f. doubted by the editor, should be 

retained. It refers to the activity displayed 
by al-Bahhaii in copying several books (see 
p. 410, 11. 4 flF.). 

415 2. C-^Ls^, read CSlsb. 

435 3 a.f. and n. 1. The text is not defective provided 

the J- (within parenthesis) be transferred 
to the text and the words be transposed, thus 
^j\ Jli. 
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page line 

444 1. jSsiT/i. What the author obviously means 

to convey is that no one besides him (Tabari) 
was as well acquainted with the various 
systems of chronology as he was ; I should 
be disposed, therefore, to read the doubtful 
words, somewhat freely indeed, thus : \ 
a! ^ , ‘‘ and this is a subject 

which, as to its various aspects, is present to 
no one as it is to him/' 

466 penult. Jar., read Jic^, “he held it miserly.” 

482 penult. read The reading in the 

text expresses the reverse of what is intended. 
489 4 a.f. and n. 2. It should be observed that a division 

of the Adah al-Kdtih of Ibn Quteyba bears 
the special title (ed. Cairo^ 

1300, p. 109, ed. M. Griinert, p. 333), and 
cf. in this connexion my reference ZDMG. 1881, 
vol. XXXV, p. 148. And in the text before us 
a distinction is implied between 
and ^,Lulb ; the words \ 

refer, consequently, to both titles. 

This sixth volume exhausts the supply at present 
available of the material for Yaqut’s work, the Irshdd, 
although we refuse to give up the hope that luck may 
yet bring to light its lost portions. It is with regret 
that one parts from this work which has brought us 
a wealth of varied information, and we do so with hearty 
thanks to its untiring editor, and to the Trustees of 
the Gibb Memorial who have brought about its prompt 
publication. We trust that the contemplated indices 
may follow shortly, whei'eby the utility of the five 
volumes of text now accessible to us will be both increased 
and facilitated. 


I. Goldzihek. 
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Islamic Philosophy 

Die spekulative uxd positive Theologie bes Islam 

XACH RaZI (fl209) UND IHRE KkITIK BURCH 
Tusi (f 1273) : iiacli Originalquellen libersetzt 
iind erlautei't von Dr. M. Horten. Leipzig: 
Harrassowitz, 1912. 

Die Hauptlehren bes Averroes nach seiner Schrift. 
Die Widerlegiincr des Gazali. Yon Dr. M, Horten. 
Bonn, 1913. 

Das philosophlsche System von Schirazi (f 1640). 
Von Dr. M. Horten. Strassburg, 1913. 

Islamic philosophy is a subject which European 
scholars rarely find attractive ; still, some more or less 
successful attempts have been made at popularizing it, 
especially by Dieterici, Renan, and C. de Yaux. A ^yriter 
thereon has now arisen in Dr. Horten, to whom we owe 
a long series of volumes wherein Islamic treatises are 
excerpted or translated. During the short space of one 
year, as will be seen from the above titles, he has issued 
no fewer than three volumes of the kind. The treatise 
of Averroes in answer to Ghazali is translated with 
omissions; the theological part of the Compendhim of 
Razi is abridged on a fairl}^ liberal scale ; and a volume 
of modest size summarizes the portentous work of Shirazi. 

In all these cases the textual difficulties are considerable. 
In the Cairene text of the Comivnidinm little confidence 
can be placed ; in parts it seems to be a commentary on 
an omitted text. In the edition of Averroes which is 
before the reviewer the reader has the chance of verifying 
the quotations from Ghazali, since the treatise by the 
latter immediately precedes; the differences between the 
two texts are apt to be of moment. Finally, the care 
with which the Teheran lithogi'aph of Shirazi has been 
executed may be gauged by the fact that the printer 
after numbering the first 100 pages grew tired of the 
piocess and left tlie remaining’ 900 or so unnumbered. 
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Now, the Arabic philosophers ordinarily follow a rule, to 
which Diogenes Laertius alludes, forbidding the wasting 
of a word. Hence corruption of the text in the case of 
these books leads to disastrous results. 

Probably the process employed b}- Dr, Horten in 
excerpting and abridging has some merits ; indeed, a trans- 
lation of the vast work of Sliirazi could scarcely be 
contemplated. Human patience has its limits. Still, in 
the cases of Razi and Averroes we have to do with 
discussions of the greatest subtlety, wherein the trans- 
lator who omits and abridges takes upon himself an 
unnecessary responsibility. He would have facilitated 
his task by adhering strictly to the texts before him. 

Now, it should be acknowledged that the translation of 
the difficult treatise of Averroes has considerable merit. 
There are many places wherein Dr. Horten has clearly 
taken no little trouble to enucleate the argument, and 
he has added not a few valuable elucidations. Indeed, 
the work is so well done that it is rather surprising that 
it is not done better. A thoroughly satisfactory piece of 
work would have required collation of MSS., whence it 
is likely that many a textual error could be corrected. 
Supposing, however, that this was impossible, there are 
some ways in which the translation could liave been made 
more useful. Since it is the refutation of a refutation, it 
is highly itnportant that the dramatis personae should be 
carefully distinguished ; and this could easily have been 
eflected by the use of ditlerent types or inverted commas. 
Now, not only has nothing of the sort been done, but the 
translator does not seem to have made up his mind as to 
the meaning of vuijlban 'an, replying on behalf of,” 
and nmjiban li, " replying to.'’ On pp. 74, 75, and 81, 82 
the first of these expressions is given both meanings. 
And on p. 93 what is really part of a quotation from 
Ghazali is made the commencement of the reply by 
Averroes. 
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The plan of translating here and there instead of 
continuously appears also to have obscured many argu- 
ments and to luxve ruined some entirely. It has the 
further disadvantage tliat the translator gets out of 
sympathy with the author, and makes liim say things 
which it is quite clear that he did not mean. Could any 
one have really written as follows (p. 87) ? — “ Das Jetzt 
kann aber nur mit der vergangenen (vergehenden) nicht 
aber mit der kltnftigen Zeit existieren. Xotwendigerweise 
besteht es erst nadt der Yergangenheit und vor der 
Zukunft.'’ No one contradicts himself as flatly as this ; 
of course, the original when consulted lias in place of the 
first sentence '' the noxv can exist neither with the past 
nor with the future”. On p. 74 (32) we read : “Dass 
irgend ein Zeitliches aus einem Ewigen hervorgelie halten 
wir nicht flir unmoglich, sondern nur dass das erste 
Zeitliche so erschatfen wurde ; denn dieses steht den 
frtiheren zeitlichen Dingen durchaus gleich in seinem 
Determiniertwerden zum Dasein.” We are dealing with 
the first temporal thing : how can there be earlier 
temporal things ? The texts of Ghazali and Averroes 
vary somewhat in this case ; but the meaning is clearly 
for the first temporal thing will not at the time of its 
coming into existence differ from its previous state ” or 
“ differ from what was before it in respect of pre- 
ponderance of the alternative of existence [over non- 
existence] 

On p. 82 there is an argument depending on the use of 
different grammatical forms for past and futuie, I'Caut for 
'' yakiinii for ‘'will be”; the rendering is “ein 
Begriff der in dem Worte irar angedeutet wird ; denn 
dieses hat, auf die Yergangenlieit angewandt, einen 
anderen Inhalt als auf die Zukunft bezogen The 
next argument on the same page seems to be blurred 
by the rendering “ bedeutet das Wort es icar nur die 
Verbindung des Subjektes mit dem Pradikate, wie wir 
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z. B. sagen : Gott war nachsichtig mid erbarmend This 
is not true of es war (unless I am mistaken), but it is 
true of Icdna, which according to one view in such 
passages as that quoted here from the Koran (iv, 100, 
etc.) signifies “ is ” (the copula). 

On p. 92 Ghazali is quoted as answering on behalf of 
the philosophers ; Ghazali’s discussion begins “ if it be 
said ”, and his reply commences then we say ”, Clearly 
either both these phrases should be rendered by the 
ti'anslator or neither. The German ti*anslator omits the 
first ; but he translates the second (p. 92, 28) wir haben 
behauptet ” — whereas if rendered at all it should be 
“ then we say ”, 

On p. 10 an illustration is drawn in the text of Ghazali 
from conditional divorce ”, i.e. the use of the formula 
“ Thou art divorced if thou enter the house ”, etc. 
Averroes observes that in the opinion of those among 
the Aid al-ZCiJtir who compare the factitious to the 
intelligible such a divorce does not count, nor does it 
become valid when the condition is fulfilled, because it 
becomes a divoi*ce wherewith the action of the divorcer is 
not associated.^ The explanation of tliis is partly given 
in the law-book of Averroes {Bidayat al-Mitjtahid, ii, 83), 
where we are told that “ God has ascribed the divorce 
to the action of the husband, and [where it is made 
conditional on something else] it does not come about by 
the action of the husband save metaphorically ; and the 
literal sense of the Koran should not without evidence be 
abandoned for the metaphorical In the same place he 
tells us that this view was held by Uawud, the founder of 
the Zahirites. If we turn to Dr. Horten’s rendering, we 
find that lie interprets the aid al-Zdliir as people 
who only see the surface of things ”, and endeavours to 
explain why their objection is superficial. And indeed 
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his rendering Jene Ehescheidung ergibt sich nicht mit 
innerer Notwendigkeit ’ is far from intelligible ; the word 
lazima is technical in the sense is binding Further 
references to the Zahirites are found later in the treatise. 

In the dispute between Averroes and Ghazali the 
present writer s sjmipathy is entirely with Ghazali ; the 
long list of Ghazali’s works appears to contain no such 
specimen of incompetence and presumption as Averroes’s 
Summary of Aristotle’s Poetics. And indeed Averroes’s 
replies to Ghazali have a tendency to be unconvincing. 
We may take one example. An argument of Avicenna's 
is quoted by Ghazali, proving the unity of God. ' If 
God is necessarily existing, then lie must be necessarily 
existing essentially or for some reason. If the former be 
the case, then there can be only one God ; if the latter, 
then he ceases to be necessarily existing.'' 

Ghazali replies that this is sophistry. First because 
for an absolute negation (e.g. causelessness) no reason is 
required. Secondly, because the word '‘essentially" does 
not imply unity ; because " black " is essentially a colour, 
it does not follow that there is no other colour, e.g. “red ". 

Averroes in answer to this endeavom-s to show that 
“ essentially " and “ for a reason " are used equivocally by 
Ghazali, but he fails to do so. And although he boasts 
of his Aristotelian knowledge as compared with Ghazali, 
there is no doubt that here Ghazali would have Aristotle 
on his side. If " black " is a colour essentially, then 
“colour” is “the perpetual consequent” of “black”; but 
that is a wholly di fie rent thing from being synonymous 
with “ black ”. If, on the other hand, “ black ” is a colour 
accidentally, this means that it might conceivably not be 
a colour; just as a horse is black accidentally, i.e. it might 
be white without ceasing to be a horse. Bad as is the 
reply of Averroes, the German translation makes it worse 
than it need be , denn das Genus ist eine Bestimmung, 
die zur Differenz und Genus hinzutreten ” does not seem 
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to construe as German, and even if we emend “ /u7i5;it- 
tritf the words contain a philosophical error which is 
not found in the Arabic — 

the genus is a concept which is over and above 
differentia and species '' ; but even so the sentence is 
indefensible. 

Still, the translation of Aver roes is an agreeable surprise 
after that of Razi. The glossary appended to the latter 
ought not to pass without some remark, though the 
present writer regrets that it has fallen to his lot to judge 
it. Its most trivial offence is that it places among 
philosophical expressions some which belong to elementary 
Arabic, e.g. Jb\ for which is a somewhat more 

common abbreviation than etc. for '' and the rest 
Similarly, “ belonging to the Companions of the 

Prophet ’ is put down as a philosophical technicality. 
However, these at least have the merit of being correct ; 
where we approach philosophy more nearly, this merit 
is not conspicuous in the glosses. is glossed 

“Empedocles”; it stands for Froclus, and, indeed, Shirazi, 
who is quoted for this, is copying Shahrasttoi. 
is identified with Leucippus ; it stands of course for 
Epicurus, and here, too, Shahrastani is being quoted. 

is rendered ‘‘ Formel deren Aussprechen die 
Ehescheidung bewirkt ” ; it means “ euphemism for 
‘ Divorce ’ ” : in the Law-books, e.g. the Tanhih (ed. 
Juynboll, 214, 2-5), lists of such euphemisms are given. 

is rendered “ Geld predigen und religiose 

Funktionen ausliben”, for which Goldziher is quoted. 
What Goldziher says is that the mulcaivwiz was the 
person who “ took the bag round ” for a kdss or story- 
teller. Lcic:?- is given the sense “ direkt und unweiger- 
lich ” ; what it means is “ afresh ”, “as it was at the 
start ”. Under JJb we have the gloss ^ 

“ die Geschopfe denen gottliche Gebote auferlegt werden 
sind zwei am meisten (mit Materie) belasteten Wesen ”. 
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The author suggests that may be a corruption of 

''das denselben Sinn hat”; but surely is one 

of the commonest phrases in the Arabic language for 
men and jinn ”, and is very doubtful grammar. 

Under there is the gloss " der 

Hollenbaum schmeckt wie A i tarn ” ; had the author read 
on a few pages lie would have found the Avhole passage 
of the Koran cited jJ] "the food of the guilty”; 

is his own insertion. Indeed, the author s acquaintance 
with the Koran appears to be imperfect. A mystic station 
is repeatedly called by him , which he thinks a 

transcription and corruption of the Sanskrit nirvana ! 
It is of course the of Surah liii, 9, as the whole 

context shows. 

This list must be sufBcient ; it is clear that the author 
was not well advised in publishing this glossary, which 
can only be regarded as a positive danger. Happily the 
production of immature work does not interfere with the 
accomplishment of better things ; and Arabic scholars will 
be glad that some one has definitely taken up the study 
of this branch of literature. But it is clear that in this 
matter, as in most others, the more haste the worse speed. 
The world would have had more reason to be grateful for 
one scholarly work than tor a whole series wliich does not 
earn that adjective. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 


Histoire des Arabes. Par Cl. Huakt, Tome I. 
pp. iv + 387. Paris: P. Geuthner, 1912. 

In spite of the many works extant dealing witli the 
history of the Arabs, there is still room for a brief 
resume based on the ample material now at the disposal 
of students. There is no doubt that so ripe a scliolar as 
M. CL Huart is the right man to undertake the task. 
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The first volume, now published, extends from the early 
dawn of the history of the peninsula to the end of the 
Caliphs of the house of Abbas, interspersed with chapters 
on the rule of the various dynasties of Sultans (who 
wielded the real power in the name of the Caliph), as 
well as on the Fatimide Caliphs of Egypt. Appended 
is a chapter on the political and economic conditions of 
the empire. 

The book opens with a brief description of the physical 
geography of Arabia and a sketch of the manners and 
customs of the pagan Arabs. Naturally the author 
touches upon the much discussed question of totemism, 
which in the case of the Arabs is particularly alluring. 
One can only agree with him that this theory lacks 
any historical basis and cannot, therefore, be seriously 
entertained. Several chapters are devoted to the pre- 
Isiamic history of Arabia, and here again the author 
shows sagacious reluctance not to be carried away by 
startling theories insufficiently supported by historical 
and linguistic evidence. It is interesting to see that he 
finds the famous Musri-theory of the late Dr. H. Winckler 
unacceptable. 

About half of the volume is devoted to the early 
history of Islam. The years of Mohammed's youth and 
development as the prophet of his people will probably 
always remain shrouded in a mist, which has been 
intensified by the numerous legends that fill the void 
of facts, and stories fabricated by zealous writers. To 
discover the landmarks of history is a task wellnigh 
impossible. M. Huart steers through the difficulties with 
the skill of an experienced pilot. He seems to share the 
opinion of the critiques autorises ” (names not given) 
who suggested that those verses of the Qoran in which 
the name Mohammed occurs are interpolated. Of course, 
the use of this name in the treaty of Hodeibiya is of 
no historical value, as the wording of this treaty in 
jRAS. 1914. 13 
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the term in which ^ve know it is ot* iiiucli later date. 
The author also rejects the traditions which make the 
monk Bahira a living person, but here again lie merely 
hints at their being based on the homiletic application of 
certain Old Testament verses to tlie person of the Prophet, 
without revealing whence he derived this information. 
A possible meeting of Mohammed with a Nestorian divine 
(in one version of the legend the name of the monk is 
given as Xesttir) has also been suggested elsewhere. 
M. Huart upholds the tradition of the hallucinations to 
which Mohammed was subjected prior to his mission, 
a tradition which deserves as little credence as those 
mentioned before. The tahannoth {of which fahannuf 
is not a '' forme dialectale but a mere corruption) are 
nothing but the Hebrew t'hinndth or prayers, and have 
nothing to do with hanlf, which, as M. Huart rightly 
says, means a worshipper of the true God in contra- 
distinction to idols. The translation of iq7\t (Sura xevi, 1 ) 
by ‘Gis” is obsolete, and should be replaced by 'pro- 
claim It further seems that the first revelations were 
far from being the expressions of terror with which the 
majesty of God inspired the budding prophet, but rather 
the impression of the terror with which lie endeavoured 
to inspire his audience. Neither is it strictly correct to 
translate hijixt by " emigration since the word implies 
the cutting onself adrift from existing relations and 
environments. There is nothing to show that the Jews 
in North Arabia spoke Aramaic at that time. Their 
language was most probably Arabic, for whicli there 
exists some historical evidence. Their writing was similar 
to that found in Nabatsean inscriptions, sucli as we find 
e.g. ill the inscription of Petra, and it was probably 
this alphabet which Jloharnmed charged his secretary to 
acr^uiie and not the Hebrew or Aramaic languae’e. 

Of great interest and really instructive is the chapter 
on the organization of ]\rosliiii society. The author 
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oriveS; in a small compass, a vivid picture of the vast 
change wroiight by Islam amongst a people which shortly 
before had been little better than a horde of savages. 
This is followed by an exposition of Moslim theology, 
brief but sufficient to crive the general I'eader a notion 
of the tenets of the Moslim creed. The further develop- 
ment of political and economic conditions are treated in 
a concluding chapter. It discusses the administration of 
justice, property laws, state revenues, imposts, and current 
coinage of the realm. Altogether the book, without 
giving startling results or much that is new, forms an 
attractive guide for readers who are unable to draw from 
the sources. Footnotes and index are entirely absent, and 
the bibliography at the end of the chapters, evident! 3 ^ 
meant for those who may desire to enter more deeply in 
one or the other of topics, is not as complete as it might 
be. Yet these are small defects and scarcely count in 
view of the genei’al usefulness of the work. 

H. Htrschfeld. 


Al-Hidaja ihx FAKA’m al-qulOb des Bachja ibn Josef 
ibn Paquda aus Andalusien. Edited b 3 ^ Dr. A. S. 
Yahuda. Leiden, 1912. 

Concerning Bachya, who flourished in the eleventh 
century of our era, almost nothing is deflnitel}" known. 
The details of his life, the date of his death, and even the 
correct pronunciation of his name (Bachya or Bechayye ?) 
are matters of conjecture. He is remembered only as the 
author of one of the most famous and popular works on 
ethics which the Jews of Moslem Spain contributed to 
Arabic literature — the Hiddya ild fard’id al-q^ddb, or 
“Guide to Spiritual Devotion” — a work which owes its 
celebrity to the Hebrew translation made about 1160 .\.D. 
by Jehuda ibn Tibbon. While this translation was, and 
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is, widel}^ read by Jews iu ev^ery part of the world, the 
Arabic original has hitherto been completely neglected. 
It is now edited for the first time from iiiannscripts at 
Oxford, Paris, and St. Petersburg by I)r. A. S. Yahuda. 

In one important respect the editio princeps departs 
from the form of the original. Whereas Bacln^a himself, 
and the copyists after him, wrote the Arabic text in 
Hebrew characters, Dr. Yahuda has used Arabic type 
throughout, except in quotations from the Old Testament 
and other Hebrew books. The substitution may be 
criticized on purely historical and, to some extent, on 
purely philological grounds, but its practical advantages 
are undeniable. Besides the inconvenience of reading one 
language in the alphabet of another, it is obvious that 
the style and diction of a literary Avork can be best 
appreciated, and its relation to other AA^orks in the same 
language most easily understood, Avhen it presents itself 
to the reader’s eye and mind as an integral part of the 
literature to Avhich it belongs. There is a furtlier con- 
sideration Avhich Dr. Yahuda — quite rightly, in my opinion 
— feels to be decisive. An edition of the Hidayti printed 
in Hebrew AA^ould be a sealed book, not only to many 
Oriental Jews Avho read and write Arabic, but also to the 
whole body of educated Moslems, some of Avhom, at any 
rate, Avill not be deterred by religious prejudice from 
welcoming its puVjlication in a form that enables them 
to study it and to perceive, as tliey cannot fail to do, 
how closely the monotheistic and ethical ideals of Judaism 
coincide Avith their oavu. 

What seems to me most interesting and valuable in 
Dr. Yahuda’s elaborate Introduction is the section (pp. 53- 
113) in Avhich he discusses the general influence of Islam 
on Jewish-Arabian culture, and more particular! v the 
question how far the author of the Hiddya derived liis 
materials from Mohammedan sources. Bacliya, according 
to the custom of the period, borrowed freely AA’^ithout 
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acknowlediiin^ his debts, and these are often difficult to 
trace, because instead of quoting verbatim he commonly 
recasts and adapts to his purpovse the passages which 
he appropriates. In the preface to his work lie declares 
that he has availed himself of the sayings of wise and 
holy men of every class, and though he never mentions 
any Moslem by name, one need only glance at the titles 
of his ten chapters in order to see what branch of At'abic 
literature provided him with the requisite material. The 
unity of God (taxi'liid), trust in God {taivakkul), self- 
examination {miLhdsabat), asceticism {oiihd), love (via- 
liahhat ) — they are the stock subjects of any ancient treatise 
on Sufism. B achy a, indeed, makes his own position perfectly 
clear. Notwithstanding occasional phrases such as “ union 
with the Supreme Light ” , he is not to be ranked among 
the mystics. Reason and Authority are his watchwords. 
He knows nothing of the ecstasy, the inward vision, the 
revelation of God to the individual soul by an act of 
divine grace, which are the first principles even of orthodox 
Mohammedan mysticism. No doubt he preaches a religion 
of the heart — this is the meaning of faraid al-qidiib — 
as opposed to a religion of external rites. So far he is 
altogether in harmony with the Siifis, but though much 
of the Hiddya is eloquent and impressive, we are conscious 
in reading it of a certain intellectual aridity from which 
the genuine Aid al-qidiib are a long way removed. 
Bachya found in Sufism just what he wished to find ; as 
the editor remarks, he usually selected only those ideas 
that could be supported by Biblical or Talmudic parallels. 

In the course of his learned survey of the ascetic and 
ethical literature of which extracts occur in the Hiddya — 
including traditions of the Prophet, \6yia of Jesus, moral 
sentences ascribed to the early Caliphs, the writings 
of the Ikhwan abSafa, etc, — Dr. Yahuda has identified 
a considerable number of sayings and anecdotes of the 
ancient ascetics and Siifis : for example, Hasan of Basra, 
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Rabi^a, ‘Abdallah b. al-Jalla,^ Sufyaii ahThawn, ‘Abdallali 
b. al- Mubarak, Sluiqicj al-Balklu, and Abu Sulayinan 
al-Danini. Add to these p. at. L J, *.JJb 

a saying of Dim ‘l-Xiiii al-Misri 
(Quslia}"!!. Cairo, 1318 a.h., IGS, 1), and ]). rrr, ]. 4, 

^gjLJJ Jjb Jo., an anecdote of Sluupq 

al'Balklu which is very brieflx^ related in the Hibjat ab 
Awllijn (Cod. Leid. f. 210a). Sha(p(| said to those 

who were r e sen t in his iivijlis : ^ iiM] L# i ' 

JU V jj 'JL- li SlU. 

^ Ai i! Ai ^ u? 

^ Ch^-^0 The passage (p. wa^ 3) 

describing liow the midatvo.hhil receives his daily bread 
from God is also of Mohammedciii origin, but at this 
moment I cannot give specific references. It is certain 
that Bachya utilized the writings of Ilarith al-Muliasibi 
probably througli Ghazali. Dr. Yahuda has printed 
several extracts from the latter s abHihmat ft mahlddqdi 
Allah side b^^ side with the corresponding passages in the 
Hidaya^ and he points out that if Bach 3 ’’a s dependence 
on Ghazali were established we should liave to place the 
composition of the Hiddya considerablj^ after the date 
which has generally been assigned to if. 

As regards the text, Dr. Yahuda has, on the whole. 
successfully overcome the difficulties of transliteration, 
while in inan\^ instances lie has shown skill and judgment 
in dealing with the numerous corruptions introduced bv 
the copjdsts. Much, however, remains to ])e done befon^ 
the text can be pronounced satisfactorv. The followincr 
list is l)y no means exhaustive. It cover.s about two- 
tliircls of the book and includes only those corrections 
which I have noted in the course of a first and somewhat 
hurried readincr. 

‘ Not al-dakV. The name or A))u 'FHasan al-Snrri {Introd. ]>. SH) is 
correctly written Ahu *1- Hasan al-8ari b. al-Mughallis al-8iiqati. 
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page 
1 A 

rr 

f\ 
fr 
f r 

fe 
f £ 
£r 
£f 

V r 

VC 

t » r 
t If 

I If 
I n 

1 t V 

I rv 

I rr 


line 

4 ’ Read • 

8 • Ilead^;^^\ . 


‘ Read . 
^i^x'j. ResidjSxj. 


6 Readjjli^*. 

12 lij jL Perhaps 

1 ^sX^, Read 

15, and p. £f, 1. 7. tij Read 

5 ^ • Read Uli . 

»> ^sJL^ <^^—1 ^** — > I . ^ ^ 

. Read and 

11 Read 

9 ^d^ais- . Probably . 

1 * 

Read 

8 iy^^^ . , . iUXsl^yl^. PerhapSjUt.. 

5 ^ . Rpoad , 

••> o \ 

6 oaa::^, which the syntax requires, should probably 

be restored in the place of jXsu . 
o is a misprint for . 

12 JUjtuwjlj ^\\ Lujj11\ ^ 
cT^ (read 

tLuuAj (corr.hythe editor to 

What is the subject of and the following 

verbs? If it is the words ^ 

in the next clause are very awkward. We should 


rather expect 


*iU£J 
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page 

f rv 
Iff 

!fr 

»fv 
rfv 
f c t 

I6]r 

nr 

t Ta 

! 1 A 

t T®. 
t vr 

t vf 

» VI 
t Vi 

t VA 


18 Eeacl , 

17 li J . Bead \jXz% . 

2 1?U!1 kxj Bead 11? U!’. The 

editor’s correction is unnecessary. 

10 JLul^i. Bead 

9 Bead 

13 Bead 

20 (J^j . Bead jjjli and 


16 Bead 


8 .1 j]u?i ^Uj J JuX^. Perhaps 

( 

2 Bead or 

(J: instead of 


15 Head 


8 A misprint for jJ.^. 

9 C-'-^ U-^^j’id JC^ 

Bead L^lc^ i(.i] l^‘.. 

— & 1 ^ — ^ ( c^' • ■ Read ;_c 

17 • Head . 


-^1 . . . 


. ; • / ; . . 


^ . Evidently is corrupt. Bead 

AAliii or 4^'s . 

Bead ilsUtr or iO •jlsT. Other cases 
occur where a noun in the plural is preceded by 
a verb in the plural. 
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! Af 15 

I A1 2 


9 I^ead 

5 ^ J' , 

2 5^. EeadoC;. 

[ 1 . Eead . 


Bead 


MV 14 

, xieao. * 

r • r 16 Bead with, the MSS. 

16 Bead and for , and 

-II T>__JI ./ll 


iu jxeaa ana lur , ■ uuu . 

14 Bead for 

16 Bead 

20 The reading of 

P. J.. gives quite a good sense, if instead 

of the copyist read aSIU 


rrf 

14 

jUj is the better reading. 

Cf rrc, 3. 

rr- 

9 

Bead^/J^ . 


rrt 

22 

. Bead ^ . 


rrr 

2 


(0 aJ..s 1 . d • . 

• > V 



Bead 

* V 


rrf 

6 

CJCAii^ ^ 



■ Bead ‘«-^,li and 

— C— . At least one example of 
% > 
as the fourth conjugation of occurs in 

a MS. dated a.h, 548 of the K'ltah al-Luma by 

Abu Nasr al-Sarraj. 

T-I 19 ^ Head 

7 Jli. EeadlllU. 

r^A 16 Bead . 

rf • 1 uXS ^ Bead and 

^■■i (or 


1 
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page line 

ri' 4 i.'iUJl . The best MSS. have m3X'7S, which seems 
to stand for in the sense of an abominable 


sin 


rjv 


1 , Head . 


rcT 


rc"! 


8 


12 


:J>\ jU;. The manuscript readings 

show that should be substituted for 

\ ^ 5 / 


Eead for 






Many of these mistakes are merely of grammatical 
importance, but I am bound to say that in other places, 
wliich have not been indicated above, emendation is needed 
in order to make the meaning of tlie text intelligible. Of 
course, the difficulties arising from the use of Hebrew 
script by copyists Avhose knowledge of Arabic was 
imperfect are extremely great. This must be taken into 
account in estimating the value of the editor's work. If 
it sometimes falls short of the highest standard, lie has 
cleared the ground effectively and his labours are worthy 
of cordial recognition. The Introduction can be praised 
unreservedly as an original dissertation throwing new 
light on the spiritual and literary affinities of medieval 
Judaism and Islam. 


IT A. X. 


Bildekm.appe mtt 27 ;^ AimiEm X(;ex samt Ekklaruxgex 
ZUR Reugiox Babyeoxiexs uxd Assvriexs, be- 
sonders in Anscliluss uiid als Erganzung zu Jastrow’s 
Religion Babylonieiis und Assyriens zusainmengestellt 
und erklart von Morris » 1 a.strow, jr, 24 Textbliitter 
xiiid 56 Tafelii. Giessen : Alfred Tbpehiiann, 1912. 

His great work upon tlie religion liaviiig come to an 
end, the pictures hearing upon the subject, which did not 
appear in tlie course of tlie publication, now follow in the 
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form of an album. As Ave learn from the descriptive text 
(114 columns), these fall into twelve divisions — Sumerian 
and Babylonian racial types ; gods and goddesses ; their 
symbols ; demons ; ritual ; mythological representations : 
etc. Unfortunately, the reproductions are far from being 
as good as the original pictures from which tliey were 
taken, largely owing, probably, to their being printed in 
red, and that of a tint which few will find pleasing. It 
may be following the usual rut, but adherence to every- 
day black and white produces the most satisfactory 
results. 

Among the best pictures are the little seated tigui'e of 
Gudea and the Elamite stele of Naram-Sin. It is doubtful 
whether the bas-relief of the same king in the Museum of 
Constantinople (No. 3), Avith its damaged face, fulfils the 
object of shoAving the type. The Bis may a Iiead (old 
Semitic type), though faint and av anting in detail, is 
good. Among the deities the most noteAvorthy are the 
figure of Is tar Avith a remarkable coiffure (No. 25) ; the 
bronze bell Avith demons and other figures in relief, 
probably used in a temple to charm aAvay cauI spirits 
likely to torment the sick (Nos. 70, 70a); the li\m- for 
augurial purposes, Avith the diagram identifying the 
A’arious parts (Nos. 102-3) : and the figure grasping 
a “boomerang” and holding a struggling lion — one of 
the glories of the Louvre — identified, 2 )robably Avrongly. 
Avith Gilgames (No. 121). Nos, 125-220 are copies of 
cylinder-seals Avhich. notAvithstanding their sketchiness, 
are exceedingly valuable. The descriptions of these are 
by Dr. William Ha 3 ’es Ward, Avho refers specially’ to that 
in Avliich the sun-god, seated, rides in a boat of Avhich 
each end is a human figure (No. 130). Speaking of 
the cylinders depicting men struggling Avith animals. 
Dr. Hav'es Ward notes that all tlie animals of the forests 
of Elam — bisons, lions, leopards, antelopes, ibexes, and 
stags — are to be seen, but in the time of Sargon of Agade 
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only the wild ox and tlie lion appear. No. 149, whicli 
Dr. Ward refers to, shows these animals captive in the 
hands of the so-called Gilgames and Eabani (two words 
enofraved on the seal, however, seem to give their names 
US iind Hii-dti-du), who hold them up in triumph 

by their hind legs. The c^dinder-seal of Urzana of 
Musasir, described in the Journal of this Society for 
July last (p. 602) as showing a winged genius holding by 
the necks two ostriches, receives illustration in No. 197 
of this selection, where a royal personage in Assyrian 
costume seizes one of these birds by the tail, and what is 
apparently a smaller one is hopping forward in front. 
One of the finest cylinder-seals is that showing Gudea, 
viceroy of Lagas, led into the presence of the deity (Nin- 
Girsu), whom he worshipped. Tlie corpus of mythological 
scenes in this part is good and thoroughly representative. 

It would be difficult to improve either upon the selection 
of pictures or the descriptions, which will appeal to those 
to whom the volumes dealing with the Babylonian religion 
would be too extensive and detailed, 

T. G. Pinches. 


Babylonian Recokds in the Library of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, edited by Albert T. Clay. Part II : Legal 
Documents from Erech dated in the Seleucid Era 
(312-65 B.C.), by Albert T. Clay, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Assy riology, Yale University. New York : 
privatel}^ printed, 1913. 

From the introduction we learn that the fifty -six 
inscriptions published in this work have been selected 
from a group of more than a liundred, mostly of large 
size, and that they bear dates from the 8th to the 173rd 
years of the era. They were doubtless found by Arabs 
in the ruins of Erech, at which city they are dated. 
The photographs at the end of the volume sliow that 
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they are magnificent products oi the scribes of the time, 
and, like those in the British Museum, they are impressed, 
generally on the edges, Avith a number of pointed and 
oval seals, photolithographed in the book, to the number 
of 228. 

The introduction contains some valuable notes upon 
the chronological material tliese texts contain, and which 
make corrections of the received data possible. On p. 13 
the author quotes the equivalent date, 109th year of 
Arisak’ the king, which is tiie 173rd year"’ (of the 
Seleucid era). Elsewliere tlie name of Arsaces is written 
Armkaa, which is probably more correct than the above. 
The pronunciation at Erech would, therefore, seem to 
have been Arisak’a, or (as in other texts) Arsak"a. 
Interesting are the Babylonian renderings of about two 
dozen Greek names, in wliicli Alexippos appears as 
Alekseiqyjnisit, Athenades as Atanedusii {Atluinedos), 
Demetrios as Demidire^'iit and Dimetirki} etc. In Niq~ 
qtdumma — Nikoleos, Professor Oertel does not think that 
the m ( = w) represents the digamma, but that it is rather 
a glide- vowel. Compare Istnmpgii (IstiLicegu) = Astyages. 

The Translations of selected texts ” include an assign- 
ment of the interests which an individual enjoyed in 
connexion with temple- income ; a warranty -deed, in which 
a man sells property to the wife of another : a deed of 
partition ; a deed of exchange ; a deed of release, 
guaranteeing that no claim will be made witli reference 
to property transferred ; and a deed in which Nikanur 
(Nicanor) dedicates his five-year -old slave-girl as an 
ottering to the 'diouse of gods” {bit ildnt) of Erech, for 
Ann and Anatu^S the god and goddess of the city. No. 25 
i,s described as a bill of sale of a slave, recording tliat his 
right hand had been branded for a second time. In the 
translation, however, the word used by the author is 
“stamped”, which renders the Babylonian satrat, “written.” 

^ Other tablets give the name as Dimitri { — Demetri), 
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The indices include “ Personal Names " and the ‘'Names of 
Deities” therein. Ann, the principal god of Erech, was 
the great favourite, Is tar and Nanaa, the goddesses of the 
city, coining next. There is a catalogue of the inscriptions, 
and a list of the names of the owners of the 228 seals. 

But it is impossible to notice all the interesting points 
in these inscriptions, which, being less exclusively 
Babylonian, possess, perhaps, a greater general interest 
than most Babjdonian texts. Assyriologists will not only 
appreciate the enterprise of the heii’S of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan in publishing them, but will recognize the 
thoroughness of Professor Clay s work and the excellence 
of his copies. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Epigraphes Arameens. Etude des Textes Arameens 
graves ou ecrits sur des tablettes cuneiformes, par 
Louis Delaporte. Paris: Geuthner, 1912. 

The importance of these short inscriptions may be 
estimated from the fact that they now number nearly 
120. Unfortunately they are short, and do not give us 
by any means the vocabulary which we should like to 
have. Whether this will ever be supplied by the discovery 
of more and longer inscriptions is impossible to say, but 
in the presence of the surprises which Assyriology from 
time to time affords, it is by no means improbable. 

All who know M. L. Delaporte's work will naturally 
expect something systematic and thorough, and they will 
not be disappointed. He has gathered his material from 
all the available books, including even the tliree-letter 
dockets contained in my Outline of Assyruin Grammar. 
Apart from the dialect, these short inscriptions are chiefly 
interesting on account of the names they contain — 
transcriptions, and therefore confirmations, of the readings 
of the wedge- written forms, which are often expressed 
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by means of ideco-raphs, either of ordinary words or of 
names of gods. In his Introduction of twelve pages all 
the important points of morphology, orthography, and 
grammar are given, and show what really is known at 
the present time concerning these unsatisfactorily short 
inscriptions. In the question of the sibilants he is 
practically at one with the writer of this notice, Assyrian 
s becoming D and s becoming In the matter of the 
transcription of the Assyrian IMar, by he notes 
that this latter is probably not an abbreviation, and that 
Rawlinson and Oppert compared therewith the Greek 
name of the Babylonian Juno, given in Hesychius as MSa, 
and in support of this he quotes the transcription of 
Assur by the Syriac ioZl, concerning Avhich something 
might be said (see the notes below). With regard to the 
transcription of Xin-ip by M. Delaporte 

contents himself with simply quoting the readings of 
others for the vocalization: Anivii^f or Eivwnst (Jensen), 
En-nammastij ‘'lord of every animated being’' (Halevy), 
itnashv (Dhorm), En-iikdi, ‘‘lord of help/' "physician’’ 
(Radau). My own and Professor Prince’s compaidson 
with Enu-i'eMit, as well as Pognon’s Amisat (adopted by 
Thureau-Dangin), do not appear, and probably the former 
is worth ignoring completely. 

Though of considerable value, these dockets at times 
mislead, tor only one of these suggestions can be right. 
Moreover, they often present difficulties, as may be judged 
from No. 101 {Coipus J 71 .S*. Sem. (35). Here the first word 
of line I is not the Aramaic for "CVcufio”, but 
" kettle,” as in the Babylonian text, iken ditdH, 
" one (brazen) kettle” ; Oppert, “ Unnm vas ceneiimy 

Referring to one of the tablets which I have quoted 
{Outline, p, 62), the author makes the note " Texte 
cuneiforme inedit ”, and the same might have been added 
to his No. 45. This omission I now fill up (^see below), 
adding a text implying that my reading of as tah, 
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and nob GAB, has some jiistitication, though it cannot 
be regarded as conclusive. 

Meagre as the material is, M. Delaporte has been able 
to give a list containing no less than 220 words and 
names. It is greatly to be wished that this number 
could be increased, and as it is just possible that other 
similar inscriptions are already known, additions to the 
vocabulary miglit even now be made. 

A praisewortlu" monograph. 

T. G. Pinches. 

Xotes suggested hy the above 

Bur- Sin, son of Dungi, who reigned about 2,300 years 
B.C., had a soil named and a daughter 

probably in honour of their 
grandfather, and I offer for criticism a rendering of the 
former name, which would have a bearing upon the 
comparison of = Istar with the Greek ASa, probablv 
pronounced Adhd, and the parallel of Ashir reproduced 
in Aramaic (and known in Arabic) as Atliur. 

Now the second of these two names has to be read 
Sat-^^-Dungi, She of Dungi,’' Dungi's devotee,” or the 
like, that king having been deified some time before liis 
death. Tliis seems to indicate tliat tlie first name, that 
of her brother, sliould be read Au-'^'Dungi, He of Dungi,” 
‘‘ Dungi s man,” or devotee If this be the case, it is 
probable that all the names containing ho. as their 
first element should be read tlius, and not as Giinil 
(Gimil-Duugi), and in the same way Su~Sin for GimiU 
Sin, Su-Istar for Girnil-Isbcr, etc. 

This might bear comparison with the Arabic 
fern, ‘Gord or possessor of,” modified by a negligent 

pronunciation from an original p, ; cf. mamlto = 
etc. 


^ Data from tablets belonging to Mrs. T. (4. Pinches. 
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The text of the tablet bearing the Aramaic (82- 

3-23, 527) is as folldws 

( 1 ) TT (2) 4 ^ <rr ^ (3) rr 

^ \ (1) 2 “^a6-birds”, month 

. . . (2) day 8tli, year 12th ; (3) 2 '‘graft-birds'’ (4) month 
Sebat, day 9th. 

That accompanying the docket (82-3-23, 268) 

runs thus : — 

( 1 ) '?7 B'i ( 2 ) 4 m ^ <rr ^ 

(3) ]] <<Y (1) ^ “^t:<.ft-birds ”, month Sivan(?), 

(2) day 3rd, year 12th ; (3) 2 “ paft-birds ”, have been given. 

The text suggesting the reading tahhu instead of 
" graft-bird ” (82-7-14, 886, no docket) is as follows : — 

(1) (2) ? T '?7 (3) - ::^t4 

( 4 ) ^ 

(1) 43 tahhu (2) for Ardia (3) in the store-house. 

(4) Month Sivan, year 15th. 

The large number of the tahhu also points to something 
different from the GABAa. 


Kawi-Balineesch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek. Door 
Dr. H. K VAN DER Tuuk, t 17 Aug., 1894. 
Uitgegeven ingevolge Gouvernements-besluit van 
14 Febi’uari, 1893, No. 3. Deel iv. Batavia; 
Landsdrukkerij, 1912. 

The issue of part iv of the great Kawi Dictionary 
completes the work. To give an idea of the gigantic 
nature of the undertaking, I need only mention that this 
volume (which is, however, somewhat larger than any of 
its predecessors) runs to over 1,000 closely", though clearly, 
printed pages. We have now, therefore, a full lexicon to 
the Kawi language and literature, and in this respect the 
work Avill never be superseded. Its great drawback is 
that without a considerable previous knowledge of Kawi 
and Balinese it is a very difficult book to use. But that 
JRAS. 1914. 14 
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difficulty is inherent in the scheme of the work, and the 
study of Kawi is not an eas}" one anyliow. It has to be 
approached through the Balinese glosses, whicli preserve 
the traditional meanings of the words of the old language, 
and this method lias been embodied in Van der Tuuk’s 
dictionary. For my own part, speaking as a mere 
amateur in Kawi study, I must confess to the regret that 
the learned author did not see lit to give the Dutch 
equivalents of all the words and phrases he quotes. That, 
however, though lightening the student's task, would 
have increased enormously the weight of an already 
ponderous work. It would also have doubled its cost and 
postponed still further the date of its completion, already 
long dela^^ed (for the first volume appeared in 1897). So 
we must take it as it stands, and be thankful. 

This magnum opus will always remain as a fitting 
memorial to the great scholar and indefatigable worker 
who planned it and collected the materials for it. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that lie died before 
a single page of the Avork had been published in print : 
the first volume opened with his obituary. And lionour- 
able mention must be made of those avIio took up the 
task Avliich death compelled him to leave unfinished : 
Dr. J. Braudes, himself a ripe scholar, iioaa^ also remoA^ed 
by deatli, to the great and lasting regret of all Indonesian 
students, saw the first three volumes through the press : 
Dr. G. A. J. Hazeu, Mr. D. v an Hinloopen Labberton, and 
Dr. D. A. Rinkes between them have finally brought out 
this fourth and last volume. Great credit, too, is due to 
the Dutch Government in the East for its enlightened 
generosity in financing such a commercially unremunera- 
tive and purely scientific work as this is. 

The book is admirably printed, Avhich is more than can 
be said of all the products of printing presses in the East, 
even Avlien they are conducted under the supervision of 
Governments. C. 0. Blagden. 
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The Languages of Borneo. By Sidney H. Ray, M.A. 

( = The Sara^Yak Museum Journal, Vol. I, No. 4.) 

Singapore : Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., 1913. 

This monograph in dedicated to the memory of 
Dr. Adolf Bernhard Meyer, who died on February 5, 
1911, and is largely based on his manuscript materials. 
But Mr. Bay has added a great deal from other sources, 
mainly liis own notes, and has put the matter into its 
present form. After a brief Introduction the geographical 
distribution of the Bornean languages is given in con- 
siderable detail. Then follow a most valuable bibliography, 
a few notes on grammar, with lists of prepositions and 
numerals, and finally three series of vocabularies, arranged 
in comparative form, preceded by a list of languages and 
authorities and an index to the English words. The 
latter number 211, and although they are not fully 
represented in all the dialects (of which there are about 
100), the mass of lexicographical material is very 
considerable. 

So far as I can gather from a somewhat cursory 
examination, the number of actually distinct languages 
here represented can hardly be stated with accuracy at 
present. Mr. Ray appears to reckon about thirty, and 
for the time being one cannot do better than accept his 
figure. But it seems not unlikely that when our know- 
ledge becomes more extensive and intimate some of the 
isolated dialects may be found to group themselves 
together. On the other hand, a few hitherto unrecorded 
languages may possibly some day be discovered in the far 
interior of the island. This collection, at any rate, serves 
a useful purpose in bringing so much scattered material 
toi^ether and facilitating its classification. It sliould also 
stimulate local scholars to undertake a more thorough 
and complete examination of the linguistic material lying, 
as it were, at their very doors. For only very few of the 
Bornean languages have been at all adequately studied 
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as yet. In most cases we liave nothing but more or less 
scrappy vocabularies, without anything of the nature of 
texts, not even short sentences. Of course most of these 
languages are unwritten (the Bornean tribes never adopted 
the use of writing as the nations of Sumatra and Java 
did) ; but popular stories, poeins, and the like exist in 
plenty and should be put on record. 

In that way only can we hope to learn the grammar 
of these dialects. Mr. Ray's grammatical notes are the 
weakest part of his book ; that, however, is not his fault, 
but simply due to the lack of material. Some grammatical 
information can be, and has been, extracted from the 
vocabularies themselves. To Mr, Ray’s notes I may add 
that the infix -in- is exemplified by some of his dialects. 
I would also observe that it is by no means safe to assume 
that the verbal prefix ng-, etc., is an abbreviation of 
mhig-. In the matter of phonetics there are several 
points which he has not made (piite clear. If by the 
abrupt guttural stop ” he means, as I assume he does, 
the glottal check (or what the Malays indicate by final /c), 
then I fail to see its resemblance with the German cli in 
sick. The distinction he makes between d and a, viz. that 
the former is pronounced as in father and the latter as in 
cart, seems rather ambiguous. Is it a question of relative 
length only, or of a modification of the vowel, such as is 
produced by our dwindled Southern English r, or both ? 
I take it from him that d really has the sound heard in 
hat, though this is not what one would expect in an 
Indonesian group of languages. But I am aware that the 
Bornean languages indulge in curious vowel modifications. 

The bibliography is surprisingly full. It includes, 
however, a certain number of items available only in MS. 
Why No. 216 , wliich deals with a language of the Sula 
Islands (to the eastward of Celebes), was included does 
not appear, except that it formed part of Dr. Meyer’s 
collection. It does not seem to fall approiDriately into 
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a bibliography of Bornean languages. The name Milano, 
as I have stated elsewhere, can be traced back certainly 
to the middle of the fourteenth century (Nagarakretagama) 
and probably to the early part of the thirteenth (Chao 
Ju-kua).^ If I may hazard a conjecture as to its 
etymology, I suggest that it is derived from the word 
danaii, a very widespread Indonesian word, meaning 

lake sea or merely water ” in general. It is 
interesting to note that the national name Dayak seems 
to be explained by daya, meaning ‘‘ land ” or “up-country’', 
as opposed to “ sea ” or “ sea-coast If that is right — and 
Mr. Ray seems to accept it — the name had better be written 
Daya\ as in that case the glottal check would not be the 
remnant of a dwindled linal hr The same explanation 
would cover the name Kadayan and its corruption Kay an. 
The suggestion is Mr. C. A. Bampfylde’s. It may be 
remarked that day a still survives even in Malay in 
a sense opposed to laut, “ sea,” viz. in the expression 
harat day a (S.W.), as against bar at laut (N.W.) ; the 
names of the points of the compass in Indonesia often 
embody this opposition, as Kern pointed out long ago. 

Mr. Ray is to be congratulated on an excellent piece of 
work. I hope that he will have an opportunity some 
day of going on with it and dealing systematically with 
some of the questions which it raises, but does not answer. 
We should like to know, amongst other things, whether 
the languages of Borneo (apart from certain of the northern 
ones that appear to link up closely with the Philippine 
languages) constitute a linguistic unity within the Indo- 
nesian family, or merely a geographical one. So far as 
phonetic peculiarities are concerned, it would seem from 

' There is no sound foundation for the date a.d. 1276 quoted from 
Crawfurd as that of the conversion of Malacca to Islam. I have been 
at some pains to show in various papers on Malay chronology that this 
date is a century or so too early. 

^ The glottal check does not seem to have been used universally in 
this word. I have come across the spelling Dyer (MS. in the India 
Office Library, by J, Burn, Poutianak, 1811) [= Daya or Dayo]. 
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this comparative vocabulary that there is diversity rather 
than aofreeinent amono* them. Such words as those for 
blood, coconut, egg, lake, leaf, lip, live, maggot, new, nose, 
paddle, path, prawn, and rice, show that the two principal 
laws of phonetic correspondence in tlie Indonesian family 
divide the Bornean dialects into sections aoreein^, in this 
respect, some with Mahiy. others Mutli Balinese, others 
again witli Javanese, and so on. An analysis from the 
point of view of vocabulary, for which I cannot spare 
the time, might throw further light on this point. But, 
unfortunately, the real criterion, grammar, is not available, 
and until this gap is hlied it will hardly be possible to 
deal satisfactorily and tinally with the problem. 

C. O. Blagdex. 

The Romance of a 3Ialayan Tin Field. By E. J. 

VallentiNE. London: The Mining Journal, 1913. 

This little book is concerned with the romantic 
memories that cluster round the tin-mines of Intan, which 
are situated in an outl^dng corner of Upper Perak, close 
to the sources of the Patani River and the Kedah border. 
The district, originally part of the State of Perak, was 
for many years a bone of contention between it and the 
neighbouring State of Reman, a part of Patani and as such 
under the suzerainty of Siam. By a recent rectification 
of boundaries the mines have once more returned to the 
Perak jurisdiction. 

The author’s stoiy, though it does not claim to be 
history in the strictest sense, contains mucli tliat is of 
interest, and throws a lurid light on tlie somewhat savage 
and sanguinary conditions that prevailed in this part 
of the woi’ld under unrestricted native rule. In that 
respect there does not seem to have been mucli to choose 
between the Malays and the Siamese in their various 
quarrels and intrigues. Mr. Yallentine says of his subject- 
matter, and rightly, Here is robust material for the 
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novelist/' But it may be doubted whether, for instance, 
the life-history of the Perak princess who, like some 
female spider, was divorced twice and “ widowed " eleven 
times, would not be considered somewhat too “ tough " 
even for the most realistic of latter-day writers of fiction. 
In the many struggles for the possession of these mines 
women seem to have pla^^ed a great part ; and that is 
quite in keeping Avith what both history and legend 
tell us of their influence in the Northern States of the 
Peninsula, particularly in Patani. But, for the most 
part, their methods do not appear to have been such as 
Avould be likely to make many conA^erts to the cause of 
feminism. 

Tin-mining in the Malay Peninsula is far older than 
the author seems to suppose, being attested b}^ Arab 
writers of the ninth century a.d. Its present importance 
is A^ery considerable, seeing that half the tin supply of the 
Avorld is deriA^ed from this source. It is interesting to 
note that part of the In tan tin-fleld is noAv being Avorked 
by European companies. In the past the industry has 
been almost entirely in the hands of Chinese, Avhose 
processes Avere often crude and Avasteful. The Malays, 
as a rule, merely drew royalties and tolls out of tlie 
proceeds. 

TJie book is adorned by a number of excellent illustra- 
tions, and a map showing the position of the mines and 
the adjoining portions of the neighbouring states Avill be 
of use to the general reader. 

C. O. Blagden. 


Admonitions of the Instructress in the Palace. 
A painting by Ku K‘ai-chih in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings, British Museum, reproduced 
in coloured Avoodcut. Text by Laurence Bin von. 
It is somewhat over ten years ago since the British 
Museum acquired a rather battered, ancient - looking, 
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Chinese roll -picture, the i^reat value of which was at lirst 
unsuspected. To tlie uncritical eye this painting on silk 
may not have appeared strikingly different from hundreds 
of others wliich are in circulation. Fortunately, the 
Museum possessed in Mr. Binyon a highly gifted con- 
noisseur, who had devoted many years to tlie study of 
Chinese and Japanese art ; so that, without knowing the 
name of the painter, and without any clue to the date of 
its production, lie was able at once to recognize it as 
a masterpiece. Later on, when the picture was submitted 
to the examination of Chinese scholars, it was found to 
bear the signature of Ku K'ai-chih, who lived in the 
fourth century of our era, and is generally admitted to 
have been one of the supremely great artists of China, 
This discovery, though interesting, did iiot at first excite 
any great hopes. All who have had to deal with Chinese 
paintings know what extreme caution must be exercised 
in assigning them to any particular master, for, even if 
there be no intentional fraud, it is quite the usual thing for 
copies of an old painting to bear only the original signature. 
Professor Hirth, then, writing in 1905, was undoubtedly 
on the safe side in saying that it was probably a copy ”, 
although he had not seen the painting in question. In 
ninet 3 ^-nine cases out of a hundred he would have been 
right. But, since that time, the evidence in favour of 
its being not a cop}^ but the original itself has accumulated 
so steadily as to be now almost overwhelming; veiy 
little doubt remains that the picture is actually from 
the brush of the great master who flourished 1,500 years 
ago. For the details of tliis evidence I must refer the 
reader to Mr. Binyon’s excellent little monograph. It may, 
liowever, be roughly summarized under four heads. 

1. The seals, of which an extraordinary number — some 
hundred or more — are impressed on various parts of the 
roll, tell us that the picture formed part of the collection 
of the Emperor Chden Lung, wlio prized it exceedingly 
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and caused it to be remounted. The oldest seal yet 
deciphered is that of the Emperor Hui Tsung of the 
Sung dynasty (1100-26). Mr. Binyon speaks of one 
older still, that of the state>sman and historian Sung Ch‘i, 
wlio died in 1061. But this, I fanc}^, must be an error 
arising from a too hasty inspection on the part of one 
of his informants. There is a seal, stamped on the 
original silk, which reads Tzu chiiuj chen 2^i, ''A rare 
treasure of Tzu-ching,” and Tzu-ching was certainly 
Sung Chh’s literary appellation. That it does not refer 
to him^ however, in this case, appears from another seal 
in which the surname is given as well : Hsiang Tzit-cking, 
This was a noted virtuoso and collector of the sixteenth 
century. At ail events, it is clear that the picture was 
accepted as genuine by the best critics of the Sung 
period, only 700 years after the painter's death. 

2. The fabric of the roll has been examined by the 
British Museum expert, Mr. S. W. Littlejohn, and is 
found to have been extensively repaired with fine Sung 
silk, though with such extraordinary delicacy and skill 
that the repairs can in many cases hardly be detected. 
The original silk is not of the same texture, and, of 
course, much more ancient. So far, the evidence goes to 
show that the painting is considerably older than the 
Sung dynasty, but it does not conclusively point to 
a period earlier than the T'ang. 

3. The next thing to be noticed is t]ie ivritten text, 
which the different scenes of the painting are intended to 
illustrate. These sentences, as Professor Chavannes first 
pointed out, are taken from a literary composition by 
Chang Huaof the third century entitled '^The Admonitions 
of the Preceptress in the Palace They were inserted at 
a later date in an ink which is different from that used 
by the painter himself, and can be assigned with fair 
certainty, on palseographic and other grounds, to the 
T‘ang dynasty, which began in 618 a.d. The signatui‘e, 
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accord i no- to Mr. Binyon, is in a different hand, but on 
that point there may be room for doubt. In any case, it 
is of minor importance, as ancient pictures were commonly 
unsigned and the name often added later. 

4. The style of the painting will perhaps form the most 
convincing argument in favour of its genuineness from 
the point of view of the trained art critic. It agrees 
closelj" with tlie appreciations of tlie master s work whicli 
we find in Chinese literature ; and there is one feature in 
jxirticular which deserves attention ; wliile the portrayal 
of character and expression in the human figures is 
masterly, the one piece of landscape introduced is 
rudimentary and archaic, sucli as could not possibly 
have been executed after the time of Wang Wei, who 
was born at the end of the seventh century. 

It remains to add that the present reproduction has 
been carried out with the utmost fidelity and spirit. The 
mellow tone of the old silk has been successfully imitated, 
and the figures are so lifelike as to be practically in- 
distinguishable from the originals. Not only the written 
characters, but all the seals hav^e been ex<[uisitely repro- 
duced in their varying shades of red. Both the labour 
and the skill demanded by such work must have been 
very great. One can only wonder at tlie moderate price 
(seven guineas) for which this magnificent specimen of an 
‘'Old Master ' can be obtained. 

Lionel Giles. 

An Outline Hlstokv of China. Part I : From the 
Earliest Times to the Manclui Con(|uest, A.D. 1644. 
By Herbert H. Gowen, D.l)., F.K.G.S., Lecturer 
on Oriental History at the University of Wasliington. 
8vo; illustrated. Boston: Sherman, French & Co., 
1913. ?>1.20 net : by mail SI. 30. 

The book is intended to awaken the interest of .schools 
and colleges in China’s history, and to bring into more 
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prominence ancient times in comparison with the modern 
foreign relations of the country. 

This epitome of the principal events of Chinese history 
is well written and well adapted to the pu imposes for 
which it is intended. We have read the whole book with 
a most critical eye and would only note a few things for 
future editions : on p. G5 the Fu-tsz in Kung Fu-tsz 
is a title of respect accorded to a literary man ; the 
posthumous titles of emperors are given in many cases as 
their names ; Yang Ghu and Lieh-tsu appear as the names 
of one person, the former’s philosophy being attributed 
to the latter. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


The Inner Life and the Tag Teh King. By C. H. A. 
Bjerregaakd, Librarian, New York Public Library. 
The Theosophical Publishing Co. of New York, 
1912. 

The contents of this book were delivered originally as 
lectures. The aim is a mystic interpretation of that 
wondeiTul little gem. the Tao Teh King, but we have also 
this Taoist Classic viewed not onl}^ from its mystical 
standpoint but from a theosophical one as well. Many of 
the salient points in Lao-tsz’s treatise are brought into 
prominence and compared with old-world pronouncements 
and the sayings of mystics of the West, and naturally 
found to agree, for Lao-tsz was a mystic of the mystics, 
and the pioneer and father of m 3 "stics in the Far East as 
far as writings are concerned. 

Mr. Bjerregaard has steeped himself in the Tao Teh 
King for more than thirty years, and the attitude he takes 
towards it will be understood from the following quotation 
from pp. 103 and 104 : You must transplant this book 
into your own home, into your heart, root and all, and, to 
do that, yon must go out into the Open to learn how 
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Nature works. This book is not merely a book as 
thousands of others. It looks like a book. We call it 
a book from its appearance . . . Some future days when 
you and I shall see a new heaven and a new earth, we will 
be playing the sentences of this book on instruments, and 
its accords will bring us in harmony with the root of 
existence.' 

There are some beautiful passages in the book, but 
much of it eludes serious criticism, for there is an immense 
amount of transcendentalism in it which many would 
stiCTiatize as rubbish, and with Avhich the man of common 
sense can find no affinity ; in short, much of the book 
Avill prove caviare to all but theosophists and those who 
put Nature- Avorship in the place of religion. Nature is 
evidently to do everything for one, and there is a sad 
lack of apprehension of the God of Nature Himself. It 
is of course difficult or impossible to find a personal God 
in Lao-tsz. The author tells us that ‘Gt is difficult to 
define Tao and Teh fully and satisfactorily to a Western 
critical and intellectual mind ", and one fpiestions AAffiether 
pages of mysticism A'eiled in allegory and illustrated by 
symbol aaTII bring one much nearer to a comprehension 
of the incomprehensible. Let us rather stand in aAA^e 
before the visions of this old-Avorld Taoist mystic of 
things unutterable, aaThcIi language fails to reveal, and 
Avith simple minds receive them into our hearts Avithout 
a multiplication of rhapsodies and 'H’oundabout " talk 
Avhich our author speaks of. At tlie same time it is the 
mystic Avho may see deeper into Lao-tsz's meanings ; but 
this is no reason for Mr. Bjerregaards diatribe against 
some of the former translators of the Tao Teh King. He 
says he has avoided tlie scholastic and distorted trans- 
lations Avhere the ideographic interpretation Avas the 
ob\dous one ", and unless the Chinese characters are 
interpreted botli as to sound and to ideographic form, 
they can never be rightly understood This is absurd. 
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for it is quite possible for a man to learn the Chinese 
Avritten lanoruao^e as he mio^ht learn one of the dead 
languages of the ancient past and translate the characters 
without knowing the sounds and without to a great extent 
knoAving the tones. Mr. Bjerregaard’s Iaa^o examples 
(p. 97) do not apply to translations from the Chinese, but 
only to those foreigners speaking the language aa^io do 
not give the correct tones to the AA^ords they use. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


Yang Chu’s Garden of Pleasure. Translated from the 
Chinese by Professor Anton Forke, Ph.D., etc. 
With an Introduction by Hugh Cranmer - Byng. 
Wisdom of the East Series. London : John Murray, 
1912. 

The Chinese Philosopher Yang Chu lived about 300 B.c. 
Not much is knoAvn of his life, and but scanty literary 
remains of his exist. They comprise a feAV tales and 
anecdotes and the present Avork, which is found embedded 
in Lieh Tzus AA^orks, forming their seventh chapter. 
Dr. Forke compares his philosophy to a study in scarlet 
and black ; the scarlet typifying the joy of life, and the 
black the pessimism of the philosopher. Many of his 
sayings might almost be described as paraphrases of “ Eat, 
drink, and be merry, for to-morrow Ave die Life and 
death exist, and consequently are to be accepted. From 
life let each take the pleasures AA'hich appeal to the tastes 
of each. Individualism is the cliief thing; nourish this. 
Renounce nothing ; strive for nothing. Let the senses 
guide the life ; let nature have full rein. Enjoy life 
Avhile it lasts and Avait calmly for death, Avhich ends all. 
Some of his vieAVS appear to be similar to some of 
Nietzsche’s enunciations. 


J. Dyer Ball. 
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Taoist Teachixgs from the Book of Lieh Tzi\ 
Translated from tlie Chinese, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Lionel Giles, M.A. London : John 
Murray. 1912. 

Mr. Lionel Giles, wlio has been busy for .some time past 
with the works of Lieh Tzu, has now o-iven to the public 
the results of some of his labours in these selections. 

Lieh Tzu is one of the Chinese Taoist philo.sophers. 
and, like manv who have left their mark on the world 
of thought, but little is known of his life. He lived in 
the fourth century B.C., and seems to have forestalled tlie 
aeronauts, as Chuang- Tzu informs us he could “ ride 
upon the wind 

The parables and allegorical tales in Lieh Tzu are 
particularly interesting, being well told and to the point. 

Extracts from the best commentary on Lieh Tzu are 
availed of to elucidate certain points in the text. 

The Introduction contains some account of Taoism and 
notice of a few of its chief writers. Mr. Giles divides 
the Taoist Classics into three periods : the primitive, the 
dev^elopment, and the degeneration stages. 

J. Dvek Ball. 


Madrolle’s Guide Books. Northern China : The 
Vallev of the Blue River. Kore.a. Paris and 
London : Hachette h Co., 1912, 

Madrolle’s Guide Books to China are deservedly well 
known. This is a second edition of the one on North China. 
It is completely revised and brought up to date, for such 
changes have taken place of late in China, including 
among them a facility for visiting places unknown before, 
that considerable additions have had to be made to the 
book. Railways now take sightseers in a few hours or 
days to cities and important places which a few years ago 
it took weeks or months to reach. 
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The sinologues M. Chavannes and Vissiere contribute 
descriptions, the former of tlie sacred mountain T'ai Shan, 
the Buddhist grottoes of Lung Men, and the Wn T'ai 
Shan, and from the latter there is a translation of 
a Chinese “ General Description of the Empire 

Tlie General Information and Practical Hints ’’ will 
be found most useful to the traveller, being full and 
complete. 

In the verv full account of Peking is a most interesting 
description of the worship paid by the Emperors at the 
Temple of Heaven and other places — worship now a thing 
of the past, so rapid and fundamental are the changes 
taking place in China. 

In North and Central China four provinces come in 
for attention respectively, as well as Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Korea. 

The book is well furnished with maps and plans, 

J. Dvek Ball. 


The Island Dependencies of Japan. An Account of 
the Islands that have passed under Japanese Control 
since the Restoration, 1867—1912. A series of mono- 
graphs reprinted from the Impe)‘ial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Rerleiv, witli additions from native sources, 
translations, and new information. By Charlotte M. 
Salwev, M.A.S. Japan, etc. London : Eugene L. 
Morice, 1913. Price os. 

The reign of H.I.M. Meiji Tenno formed the background 
on which the rising sun of Japan’s modern developments 
rose. During his reign of forty-four years not only did 
Japan embrace the civilizations of the Western world and 
adapt them to her requirements, but she showed to the 
world, from which she had secluded herself in the past, 
her capabilities, her military prowess, her desire for 
friendship with enlightened nations, and the possibilities 
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of her future. At the same time her empire extended 
and embraced tho>se isles of tlie sea so admirably described 
in this book, additions to ])e higlily prized even in this 
empire of four thousand isles. 

The title and sub-titles of the book explain its 
contents. The six chapters deal with Formosa, the Loo 
Choo and Bonin Islands, the Kuriles, Saghalien, the 
Pescadores, and other islands near Formosa. These 
chapters are preceded by an appreciation of the late 
Emperor of Japan and an introduction, while an appendix 
on Yezo, and another on the sighting of the South Sea, 
close the book. 

Under the heading of Formosa we have a description 
of the steps the Japanese are taking to press on the line 
of advance against the scourge of that fair island — the 
head-hunters. This silent war against savagery is being 
pursued with unremitting care, but apparently it Avill be 
many a long day before the tough task will be completed. 
The few pages devoted to camphor, one of the most 
valuable products of the island, are interesting. Xo less 
than 10,000 camphor-trees are felled annually. Other 
industries are enlarged upon and the fauna and mineral 
wealth noted, as well as many other things of interest. 
An account of the past, as regards the island and its 
inhabitants, forms an historical setting to the narrative. 
The Japanese are doing their best to stamp out opium- 
smoking ; 40,000 smokers have abandoned the vice in the 
course of ten years. 

In the same way the products, resources, and industries, 
etc., of the other islands are described, and a large amount 
of information concerning them given within a com- 
paratively small space — -information about these out-of- 
the-way parts of the world it would be very difficult to 
obtain otherwise. 

The book is illustrated with seven special maps and 
drawings by Mr. Salwey. The photograph of ‘‘ An Ami 
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Chief and his Wife” is good and interesting. It is only 
necessary to add that the book is a large octavo, neatly 
bound. On p. 21, 1. 4, dynasty '' should be ‘"reign”. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


La Vecchia Cika. By Carlo Puini, Firenze : 

Libreria della Voce, 1913. 

This is a dainty little volume of 319 pages, bound in 
Imperial yellow, as is fitting that a book on China should 
be. It is divided into two parts under the headings of 
Etnologia e Sociologia ” and “ Beligione e Filosoha ”, 
while under sixteen different chapters are gathered 
together information and descriptions of the outstanding 
features of the social and religious life of this ancient 
people inhabiting the vast teridtories of old China. 

The work is not from the pen of a tyro, as the author 
lias previously written on Buddhism, Confucius, and 
Laotsii, Tibet, and other subjects. 

Under the title of the present book Signor Puini has 
brought together articles written by him which were 
published in different reviews at various times, and thus 
different aspects of Chinese thought and life are united 
together in this small volume. 

The author has devoted much time and thought to 
this work and has read much and widely to lit himself 
for his labours. The book is thus no superficial account 
of the Chinese people, as so many books are, but one 
which will well repay perusal by the author’s fellow- 
countrymen who wish to acquire a knowledge of the 
foundations on which Chinese character and life are 
built. 

J. Dyer Ball. 


JRAS. 1914. 
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JACOB SAMUEL SPEYEE 

By the death of Dr. J. S. Speyer, which occurred very 
suddenly in the morning of November 1, Sanskrit 
philology has sustained a loss which will be widely felt. 

Jacob Samuel Speyer was born at Amsterdam on 
December 20, 1849. There he first attended the 
Gymnasium, and in 1865, at the age of not yet 16, he 
joined the Municipal College knowm as the “ Atheneeum 
Illustre'', which since then has developed into the 
University of Amsterdam. After studying classics at 
Amsterdam for three years, he continued his studies at 
the University of Leyden, where Dr. Hendrik Kern then 
occupied the newly founded chair for Sanskrit. It Avas 
Kern, the great master of languages, who thenceforth 
became his chief guide. On December 21, 1872, at the 
age of 23, Speyer took his degree as Doctor of Philosophy 
on a thesis entitled De ceremonia apiul Indos qiim 
I'ocat iir j dtakar ma . 

In November, 1873, the young doctor was called to 
teach Latin at the Gymnasium of Amsterdam, and from 
October 15, 1879 (i.e. from the date of its foundation), he 
became, in addition, attached to the Municipal University 
in that town as a Reader (Lector) of Sanskrit. In May, 
1888, his Readership had been converted into an extra- 
ordinary Professorship for Sanskrit and Compai*ative 
Philology, when on December 19 of the same year he was 
appointed Professor of Sanskrit and Latin at the University 
of Groningen. He joined his new post on March 23 of 
the year following. After having lectured at Groningen 
for a period of fourteen years, Speyer was called to 
succeed his master. Dr. Kern, who, having reached the 
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age-limit of 70 fixed by the law, had to resign his 
Professorship of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden. 
Kern, the first and foremost Sanskritist of Holland, could 
not have found one worthier to succeed him than Speyer, 
on whom he ev^er looked as his principal pupil. During 
ten years Speyer taught at Leyden. He did not, like his 
master, live to reach the age of 70 and enjoy a Avelbearned 
rest. At the age ot' nearly 64 he died, on 1 3 ^ a few months 
after he had taken a pi'ominent part in the celebration 
of Kerns 80th anniversary. The master has survived 
his favourite pupil. 

Spever’s career as a teacher of Sanskrit at three 
out of the four universities of Holland extends over 
a period of thirty -four years. Those who have followed 
his lectures are unanimous as to tlie excelhmce of his 
teaching. They praise his clearness, his devotion, his 
never-failing patience. The number of his pupils who 
have taken their degree in Sanskrit is necessarily small, 
but includes some very prominent among the younger 
generation of Dutch scholars, like Dr. J. Huizinga, now 
Profe.ssor of History at Groningen, and Dr. B. Faddegon, 
Reader of Sanskrit at Amsterdam. Tlie former, when 
speaking at his master’s funeral on behalf of his fellow- 
pupils, declared that Speyer in no manner could better 
illustrate the ideal relationship between (jitru and sishya 
than througli his own example. 

It is, howevex', not Speyer’s work as a teacher which 
will in tlie first place interest readers of this Journal, but 
his work as a writer. For through tlie latter his labours 
have borne fruit far })eyond tlie somewhat narrow limits 
of his fatherland. That this lias become possible is 
mainly due to the circumstance that Speyer wisely chose 
to write some of his leading contributions to Sanskrit 
scholarship in some language — English or German — more 
easily accessible to foreign colleagues than liis native 
tongue. 
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In a time when the coui'se of Sanskrit studies usually 
compels workers to restrict themselves to one particular 
parcel of tliat ever- widening field, one must he struck in 
the first place by the veiy vast range of Speyer's studies, 
which almost recalls the pioneer days of Von Schlegel and 
Wilson. Speyer combined in a remarkable degree the 
thorough and minute knowledge of the grammarian with 
the aesthetic taste of the homme de lettres. Indeed, he 
considered that without the former the right appreciation 
of literary beauties was an impossibility. His principal 
work in the department of grammar was his “ Vedische 
und Sanskrit Sjmtax ”, which appeared in Eiihler's 
Grundrlss der Indo-arischen Philologie. 

Speyer proved a true pupil of Kern's in tliat he paid 
special attention to the sacred lore of Indian Buddhism. 
After Kern had published his excellent edition of 
Ary as liras Jdtakaindld, the famous Sanskrit collection 
of Buddhist birth-stories, it was Speyer who, through 
his English translation, rendered that remarkable work 
available to non-Sanskritists. It appeared as the first 
volume of Max Muller’s “Sacred Books of the Buddhists”. 
Another important work of Speyer’s in this department 
of Indian studies is his edition of the Avaddnamtaka. 

Closely related to the branch of Buddhist lore repre- 
sented by the above-named two works are the big 
collections of fables and fairy tales, which are usually 
reckoned to belong to Brahrnanical literature. To these 
Speyer devoted an exhaustive investigation, which, under 
the title Studies about the Kathdsavitsdgara, appeared in 
the Monographs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Amsterdam (vol. viii. No. o, 1908). On very sound 
grounds the author arrived at the conclusion that the 
Brhatkathd, the old Paisaci work now lost, on which 
the later collections are based, was in existence about 
A.D. 600 and that the date of its composition cannot be 
far removed from that limit. 
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In this connexion Speyer discussed also the date of 
another important production of Sanskrit literature, the 
historical play Mndrdrdkmsa, bj" Visakhadatta. The 
best authorities had assigned this drama to the eighth 
or ninth centuiy. According to Speyer’s opinion it “is 
by four or five centuries older and must rank with the 
Mrcchakatika as the two most ancient plays of the Hindu 
theatre come to us The author further conjectured 
that Visakhadatta had taken the victory of Candragupta 
Maurya over the '' barbarians ” as the subject of his pla}^ 
in order to glorify a similar exploit by his royal patron, 
one of the two Candraguptas of the Gupta dynasty. 
This assumption is in full agreement with the prominence 
of art, both literary and plastic, during the period of the 
great Gupta emperoi'S. 

The drama was another brand i of Sanskrit (and 
Prakrit) literature which had great attractions for 
Speyer. It is significant that two of liis pupils took 
their doctor’s degree on a thesis the subject of which 
was taken from the ancient Hindu drama. Particularly 
Dr. Huizingas dissertation ” on the Vidasaka, the clown 
of the ancient Indian stage, is a work which does great 
credit, not only to its author, but also to the master 
under whose guidance it Avas composed. 

Professor Speyer contributed a considerable number of 
papers (mostly in Dutch) to the Royal Academy of 
Amsterdam, of Avhich lie Avas a member since April, 1889. 
Some of his lairlier papers deal Avith subjects borroAved 
frofii the Latin language, literature, and mythology. 
Among his Indian articles I mention his “ Kritische 
Nachlese zu A(;vaghosha‘s fluddhacarita ’ (Proceedings, 
ser. in, vol. xi, No. 3, 1895) and his Notes on the text 
of Saundarananda, the poem of Ayvaghosa, edited by 
Professor Haraprasad " ( Proceedings, ser. i\^, vol. a i, No. 2). 

In the Journal of the German Oriental Society also 
publislied several of iiis papers on questions of 
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Sanskrit grammar and various other subjects. His last 
contribution to the Zeitschrift is entitled “ Ein alt- 
javanischer mahayanistischer Katechismus ” (Bd. Ixvii, 
1913). In this connexion I mention also a paper (in 
Dutch) on a Buddhist inscription from Java (Proceedings 
Royal Academy of Amsterdam, ser. iv, vol. vi, No. 2, 
1904). The two last-mentioned papers show that the 
antiquities of Java also had been drawn within the 
compass of Speyer's studies. Though not exactly an 
archaeologist himself, he fully appreciated the value of 
antiquarian research, and in his official capacity" did much 
to promote this line of investigation in Dutch India. 
Dr. N. J. Krom, the present Director of Archaeology in 
Java, was one of his pupils. 

Professor Speyer was not one of those savants who 
jealously guard their learning within the inner circle of 
the initiated. He believed in popularizing his science, 
and many articles on Indian and allied subjects from his 
pen appeared in Dutch magazines intended for the 
educated public at large. There was, moreover, a special 
reason which induced Speyer to place his great learning 
at the disposal of his country and to act as a guide in 
a field of researcli so far removed, one would think, from 
modern life and its interests. It was the “ theosophical ” 
movement whicli of a sudden had given prominence to 
Indian philosophy and religion among the cultured in 
Holland as well as in other Western countries. Eastern 
mysticism couched in learned Sanskrit terms proved 
attractive to many minds whom dogmatic Christianity 
could no lono’er satisfv. The new religion inaugurated 
by Madame Blavatsky which pretended to provide the 
initiated with the quintessence of all the great world 
religions combined, but in reality reproduced certain 
Indian ideas adapted to Western use, was bound to be 
repulsive to one familiar with the ancient culture of India 
and well aware of its failings. The rapid growth of the 
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Theosophical Society was well calculated to rouse alarm 
in a man of such sound judgment and vast knowledge as 
Speyer, who as the official representative of Sanskrit 
learning at the chief University of Holland considered 
it his duty to raise a warning voice against the uncritical 
and wholesale surrender to Indian ideas, promulgated in 
a garbled shape by Western theosophists. This self- 
imposed task, both distasteful and thankless, he discharged 
in a series of lectures, which subsequently appeared in 
a volume entitled De Indische tlteosophie en hare 
hiteekenis voor ons (Leiden, 1910). In it the author 
discussed at considerable length the various theosophical 
systems of India, and in his concluding chapter he 
reviewed the various forms in Avhich they had made 
their appearance in the West. It is questionable whether 
Speyer’s book will convert many Neo-Buddhists and 
theosophists. There are always certain minds to whom 
Avisdom alleged to be derived in a mysterious manner 
from invisible Tibetan mahatmas mu’ 11 be more attractive 
than the knoMdedge gathered through lifelong study in 
the common M^ay from the books. At any rate, Speyer 
lias placed his knowledge at the disposal of the seekers 
after truth, and hereby he has undoubtedly done a 
good work. 

To those Avho wished to be guided Speyer M^as an 
excellent guide. For not only his extensive learning, 
but also his common sense, his clear vie av, his precision, 
and above all his great kindness and moderation, made 
him a master not only to be revered but also to be loved. 

J. Ph. Vogel. 



NOTES OF THE QUAETER 

(October-December, 1913.) 


I. General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

November 11, 1913 . — The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

Twenty-three nominations were approved for election 
at tlie next general meeting. 

Dr. B. Moritz read a paper on the “ Hijaz Railroad 
A discussion followed, in which Dr. Gaster, Miss Gertrude 
Bell, Professor Hagopian, and Sir Charles Lyall took part. 


Nor ember :2o, 1913 . — The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 
Mr. Shripad Krishna Belvalkar. 

Mr. Pierre Arnold Beimard (Shastri). 

Mr. Andrew Caldecott. 

Mr. J. Coatman (Indian Police). 

Dr. Muhammad Deen. 

Lieutenant S. Doraisamy, I.M.S. 

Mr. John R. Egan. 

Mr. John Gerald Gardner Gardner'Brown. 

Rev. Robert Harper, M.D. 

Mr. Mahbubul Huq, M.A. 

Mr. M. Krishnamachariar, M.A., M.L. 

Mr. J. E. Lockyer. 

Sir Claude Macdonald, G.C.M.G., G.C.Y.O., K.C.B. 

Babu Ramesli Chandra Majumdar, M.A. 

"Mr. Lala Each mi Narayan. 

Mr. G. L, Norton, I.C.S. 

S. Rm. M. Ct. Pethachi Chettiar. 

Babu Shiva Prasad, B.A. 
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Eao Sahib Gidugii Yenketa Ramamurti, B.A. 

Babii Rudradatta Sinha, M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. T. Isaac Tambyah. 

Pandit Upendranath Yidyabhnshana, 

Dr. Robert Zimmermann. 

Mrs. Bullock Workman and Dr. Hunter Workman read 
papers on the Exploration and Physical Features of the 
Siachen Glacier 


December 9, 1913 . — The Right Hon. Lord Reay. 
President, in the Chair. 

Seven nominations Avere cipproved for election at tlie 
next general meeting. 

Mr. Pargiter read a paper on “ The Earliest Indian 
Traditional History 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Hoernle, Sir Richard 
Temple, and Mr. Fleet took part. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. Bd. LXYII, Heft iii. 

Franke (R. O.). Die Yerknlipfung der Dighanikaya-Suttas 
untereinander. 

Schmidt (R.). Beitrage zur Flora Sanscritica. 

Mordtmann (J. H.). Tiirkische Papieraussclineider. 

Schwarz (P.). Trauin und Traumdeuting nach ‘Abdalgani 
an-Xabulusi. 

II. Journal Asiatique. Serie XI, Tome I, No. ii. 

Chavannes (E.) & P. Pelliot. Un traite luanicheen 
retrouve en Cliiiie. 

Pognon (H.). Melanges assyriologiijues, 

Decourdeinanche (J. A.). Note sur 1 estimation de la 
longueur du clegre terrestre cliez les Grecs, les Arabes, et 
dans ITnde. 
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Bacot (J.). La table des presao;es signifies par Teclair. 
Texte tibetain publie et traduit. 

Pelliot (P.). Melanges : Sur quekjues mots d'Asie centraie 
atte.stes dans les textes chinois. 

Tome I, No. ill. 

Ross (E. D.) SZ' R. Gauthiot. L* Alphabet sogdien d'api’es 
un teinoignage dn xiii^ siecle. 

Weill (R.). Les H3"ksos et la restauration nationale dans 
la tradition egyptienne et dans Thistoire. 

Masson-Oursel (P.). Les trois corps du Bouddha. 

Menant (D.). Observations sur deux MSS. orientaux de 
la Bib. Nationale. 

Pelliot (P.). Le c\xle sexagenaire dans la chronologic 
tibetaine. 

Tome II, No. i. 

Conte Rossini (C.). Notice sur les MSS. ethiopiens de la 
collection d’Abbadie. 

Jeannin (Dom J.). Le chant litui'gique syrien. 

Berger (Ph.) Sz M. Schwab. Le plus ancien MS. hebreu. 

Pelliot (P.) (avec des notes de Cl. Huart et Denison Ross). 
Les plus anciens monuments de Tecriture arabe en 
Chine. 

Finot (L.). Melanges: Le plus ancien temoignage sur 
lexistence du canon pali en Birmanie. 

III. GiORNALE DELLA SOCIETA AsIATICA ItALIANA. 

Yol. XXY. 

Patrubany (L. de). Studi etiniologici. 

Vallauri (M.). Intorno alle recensioni del Ramaj^ana. 

Suali (L.). I drammi di Bhasa. 

Ballini (A.). Prayaniaratiprakaranam satikani. 

Belloni-Filippi (F. ). Munipaticaritrasaroddharah. 

Cassuto (U.). L’ashgara nella Bibbia. 

Tessitori (L. P,). Le Uvaesamala di Dharmadasa. 
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IV. Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Yol. XXII, No. Ixviii. 

Pieris (P. E.). The Date of Kin^ Bhu^vaneka Bahii A^II. 

Inscriptions at St. Thomas s Church, Colombo. 

Lee (R. W.). Ceylon Archives at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Silva (S. de). Vijaya Bahu YL 
— — Inscription at Keragala. 

Ah Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. A"o1. XLIAh 
Richard (T.). Introduction to a great Chinese Epic or 
Religious Allegoiy by Cli'ui Ch ang Ch'un, A.D. 1148. 
AVilliams (E. T.). The State Religion of China during 
the Alanchu D3'nasty. 

Henke (F. G.). The Philosoplu" of AVang Yang Aling. 
Stanley (A.). Chinese Embroidery and other Art Textile 
AVork. 

Parker (E. H.). Alongolia after the Genghizides and 
before the Alanchus. 

Shields (E. T.). Omei San : the Sacred Mountain of 
A\^est China. 

VI. Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
A^ol. XLI, Pts. i-ii. 

Dening (\V.). Japanese Alodern Literature. 

Kirby (R. J.). Translation of Dazai Jun's Economic 
Essay's, “ Doing Nothing ” and Divinations. 

Bouldin (Rev. G, AAh). The Buddhistic A^irtues. 

ATI. Rivisti degli Studi Orientali. A'oL \T, Ease. i. 
Blochet (E.). Etudes sur le gnosticisine musulman. 

Jean (F. Charles). Cenni intonio a Tecenti studi sulle 
affinita camito-semitiche. 

Seybold (C. F.). Die Breslauer Glossen zu Siwasi’s 
Korn men tar zu Segiiwendi’s Erbrecht. 
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Amedroz (H. F.). The Ballad of Schiller in another 
version. 

Pizzagalli (A. M.). Brhaspati e la Niti. 

Nazari (O.). Rgv^eda, 1, 3. 12. 

Tessitori (L. P.). Nasaketa-ri Ratha o di una versione in 
Maravadibliasa del Nasiketopakhyana. 

Vacca (G.). Note cinesi. 

Vni. Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. 

Vol. VI, Nos. i-ii. 

Garstang (J.) & W. S. George. Fourth Interim Report on 
the Excavations at Meroe in Ethiopia. 

Wainwright (G. A.). The Keftiu-people of the Egyptian 
Monuments. 

IX. Jewish Quarterly Review. Vol. lY, No. ii. 
Halper (B.). Scansion of Mediaeval Hebrew Poetry. 

X. T'oung PaAO. Vol. XIV, No. iii. 

Laufer (B.). Arabic and Chinese Trade in Walrus and 
Narwlial Ivory, Avith Addenda by P. Pelliot. 

Muller (H.). Beitriige zur Kenntnis der Han-Skulpturen. 
Saussure (L. de). Les origin es de Tastronomie chi noises. 

XI. Der Islam. Bd. IV, Heft iii. 

Wensinck (A. J.). Animismus und Diimonenglaube im 
Untergruiide des jiidischen und islamischen rituellen 
Gebets. 

Rusk a (J.). Kazwinistudien. 

Becker (C. H.). Prinzipielles zu Lammens Strastudien. 
Wiener (A.). Die Farag ba'd as-Sidda Literatur. 

Band IV, Heft iv. 

Kaiile (P.). Die Aulad-‘Ali-Beduinen der Libyschen 
Wiiste. 
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Flury (S.). Samarra unci die Ornamentik der Moschee 
des Ibn Tiilun. 

XII. Journal de la Societe Finno-Ougrienne. 

Vol. XXYIIL 

Gramo (J. G.). Archaologisclie Beobachtungen von meiner 
Reise in Slidsibirien und der Nordwestmongolei im 
Jahre 1909. 

Uber die geographisclie Verbreitung und die 

Formen der Altertiimer in der Nordwestmongolie. 

Ramstedt (G. J.). Zur verbstammbildungslehre der 
mongolisch-tiirkischensprachen. 

XIII. Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Yol. XXXIII, Pt. ii. 
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Conant (C. E.). Notes on the Phonology of the Tirurai 
Language. 

Edgerton (F.). Paheadivyadhivasa, or Choosing a King 
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Hussey (M. I.). Tablets from Drehem in the Public 
Library of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Hirth (F.). The Mysteries of Fu-lin. 

Schoff (W. H.). Tamil Political Divisions in the First 
Two Centuries of the Christian Era. 

Kent (R. G.). Classical Parallels to a Sanskrit Proverb. 

XIY. Journal ani> Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
OF Bengal. Yol. YIII, No, xi. 

Whitehead (R. B.). The Mint Towns of the Mughal 
Emperors of India. 

Numismatic Supplement, No. XX. 
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rjlHREE years ago, in his Scliweich Lectures on “ The 
Early Poetry of Israel in its Physical and Social 
Origins ”, Dr. George Adam Smith gave us a detailed 
examination of all the remains of ancient Hebrew poetry 
contained in the Old Testament which he thought might 
reasonably be assigned to the period before the eighth 
century B.c,, that notable century which saw the rise of 
the great Prophets — Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah — who 
brought to the religion of Israel a new spirit, and set it 
upon the road of development which has been fraught 
with incalculable consequences to the history of mankind. 
Those wlio heard his lectures, or have read them in their 
since published form, will remember that in dealing with 
these ancient relics of literature Dr. Smith throughout 
examined them with an eye to the compositions of those 
cousins of Israel, the nomad tribes of Arabia. Comparing 
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the two, at every step he found tlmt the latter threw 
light on the former, and brought into strong relief the 
close kinship of these two great historic branches of the 
Semitic race. '' Ancient Israel illustrated by Ancient 
Arabia” might, in fact, be taken as the alternative 
description of his lectures, the beauty and eloquence of 
which those who heard them are not likely soon to 
forget. 

I wish, this afternoon, witli your permission to examine 
the subject from a slightly different point of view— that 
of a student of Ancient Arabia. You may remember 
that, rather more than two years ago, I gave you in this 
place an account of some of the aspects of Ancient Arabian 
poetry, in which I pointed out that the earliest remains 
of that poetry which have come down to us go no further 
back than about the end of the fifth or the becjinniiur of 
the sixth century after Ciirist. These earliest productions 
(I said) “ come before us full-grown : everything is settled 
— laws of metre and rhyme, choice of subjects, language, 
order of treatment. It is impossible to suppose that these 
poems, so fixed in their conventions and so regular in 
their style and workmanship, are not the product of long 
development, of which, however, owing to the fact that 
they were handed down by memory onh^ and were not 
written, no record now remains.” 

With such a wide gap between them — from the eighth 
century B.c. to the sixth century A.D. — it might seem 
hopeless to attempt to establish any relation between 
these two groups of literary productions. Hebrew poetry 
and Arabic poetry are in outward form very different. 
Though Hebrew and Arabic are languages nearly akin, 
there are great divergences between tliem. Arabic abounds 
in short vowels, and manages its constructions ]>y means 
of case endings and modal terminations, which dispense 
with the necessity of help-words. Hebrew (though it once 
possessed them) has lost nearly all its case terminations, 
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and consequently abounds in long vowels and consonantal 
endings, which would be very embarrassing to any system 
of prosody like that of Arabic. Hebrew poetry is arranged 
metrically by stresses or beats, four, three, or two to 
the line, and, at least in its later developments, is marked 
by an elaborate system of parallelism, in which the 
meaning of one line is expressed over again in other 
words, or displayed antithetically, or in a complement, 
in the next. Arabic verse, on the other hand, has an 
extensive system of regular and very beautiful metres, 
made up of long and short s^dlables arranged in a definite 
order, with a nice sense of the value of each in time. Its 
prosody bears a close resemblance to that of the Greeks, 
whereas Hebrew verse may rather be compared to the 
rough Saturnian rhythms of the early Latin poets, or the 
cliants of our Northern forefathers, recently imitated by 
the Poet Laureate in his Christmas ode. 

As I have said, the Arabian metres first come before us 
full-grown, and the changes which they underwent during 
the two centuries covered by the classical poetry are but 
small. We find, it is true, in the fragments of the oldest 
poets known to us, ‘Abid ibn al-Abras, al-Muraqqish, and 
Imra' al-Qais, metres which later poets did not think fit 
to use, and which puzzled the metrists of al-KhaUrs time ; 
and in Imra’ abQais’s verse we detect certain harshnesses 
or anomalies which his successors smoothed away ; but, 
speaking generally, it must be admitted that by the 
beginning of the sixth century A,i). the essential laws of 
Arabic metre and prosody had been fixed, and these laws 
governed the poetry during the whole of the classical 
period. We know not who invented them, any more than 
we know who invented the hexameter or other leading 
metres of Greek verse. In both cases the inventors 
worked in ages of which nothing has come down to us, 
and it is a fair conjecture that the elaboration of the 
system took a long period of time to effect. 
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But when we turn from the form of the saying to the 
substance of the thing said, we find a most close and 
extraordinary resemblance between the old poetry of 
Israel and the compositions of Northern and Central 
Arabia in the classical period, and the great gap of twelve 
or thirteen centuries seems to vanish entirely. \Ve have 
a saying which has become a newspaper commonplace, 
irritating to many people — “ the unchanging East.” 
There are many parts of the East Avhich are far from 
unchanging, and our own day has seen throughout almost 
the whole of Asia changes which, in mao^nitude and 
suddenness, have belied all anticipations. But there is 
one Asiatic country where the phj^sical conditions and the 
social relations resulting from them seem to be incapable 
of change, and that is the Arabian Peninsula. Our 
popular saying has probably arisen from the comparison 
of the stories in the Bible of the Patriarchal age with the 
experience of modern travellers in the deserts of Syria 
and Northern Arabia ; and it is true that in these lands 
the centuries pass, and there is from age to age extremely 
little change. Nearly thirteen hundred years ago Arabia 
had its chance. Islam came, and the first two Caliphs 
succeeded in directing the whole forces of the country into 
the great career of exterior conquest which, as you know, 
changed the course of history in more than half Asia, the 
greater part of Africa, and Southern Europe. But those 
that were left behind in the great emigration continued 
to live after the fashion of their forefathers. In a century 
and a half the Arab Empire outside Arabia had practically 
come to an end. Islam became a world religion, Arabic 
a world language and literature ; but the Arabs of Arabia 
were no longer the dominant people, and those who 
inhabited the Peninsula reverted to the customs and 
mode of life wdiich tlie conditions of the country imposed 
upon them, and which continued through the centuries 
to our owm day. Modern travellers in Arabia, above all 
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]\Ir. Charles Doughty, in their descriptions of life there, 
give us the best commentary on the poems of the sixth 
and seventh centuries. They show that, with insignificant 
exceptions, the foundations of the social structure remain 
unclianged from that day to this, and that we can best 
explain the old poets by looking around us and seeing 
liow men live now. 

But if this is the case in the thirteen centuries that 
have elapsed since the Flight of Muhammad from Mecca to 
Medina, may we not say tliat it is likewise true for the 
thirteen centuries (and more) between the time of the 
great Prophets of Israel and the Prophet of Mecca ? 
This is the question which I wish to state before you this 
afternoon, and, as brief! 3^ as may be, to illustrate it b}^ 
comparing the examples found in Hebrew literature witli 
those of Arabian classical poetry. 

The liistory of Israel ma}^ be roughly divided into two 
great periods : first, that when the people were nomads, 
dwelling as kindred tribes either in the Wilderness or in the 
new lands where they first settled after the partial conquest 
of Canaan ; and secondly, the period of social organization 
and civic life, which began with the establishment of the 
kingdom, and gradually converted the nation from a race 
of warriors and lierdsmen to one of agriculturists and 
townsmen. The first period is that set forth in the 
Patriarclial tradition, the history of the sojourn in Eg^-pt, 
the wanderings in the Wilderness, and the period of the 
Judges; and its record is contained in the Pentateuch, 
the Books of Joshua, Judges, and Ruth, and the two 
Books of Samuel, The second period covers all the rest 
of the Old Testament, including the history of the Books 
of Kings and their supplement, the Chronicles, Ezra and 
Xehemiah, the writings of the Prophetic age, the Wisdom 
litei'ature — Job and Solomon, and the devotional literature 
represented by the Book of Psalms, which expresses, in 
a special manner, tlie religious consciousness of devout 
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Israel from age to age, but in its present form is the 
hymn-book of the Second Temple. 

It is only in the first age that we should expect close 
resemblance between the literature of Israel and tliat of 
Arabia, because it was only during that time that the 
conditions of the two peoples were similar ; and it is 
remarkable how few are the fragments of poetic com- 
position which have survived to us from it. Apparently 
there wer*e compilations of such poems which once existed, 
known as the Book of hay-Yashar, the Book of the 
Wars of Yah well, and perhaps the Book of the Songs, 
all of which have perished, though they are cited in the 
extant prose literature. But there are two outstanding 
monuments of this period, the Song of Deborali and 
the Lament of David on the death of Saul and Jonathan, 
both pieces of literature which, since they are included 
in the Sunday lessons, liave from century to centurv 
touched the hearts and filled the eyes of hundreds of 
thousands of English folk. Both of these poems are 
strongly and markedly Arabian in feeling, in texture, 
and in expression. 

The first, the Song of Deborah, has indeed one feature 
which you will not find in Arabian poetry, the theophanv 
with which it opens. The Arabs of the classical time, 
and their descendants the Bedouin of our present dav, 
are perhaps one of tlie races most untouched by the 
solemnities of religious awe that have ever existed. The 
Israelites imagined the presence of Yahweh in the storm, 
and heard His voice in the thunder ; and some of the most 
splendid passages of the Old Testament are those which 
depict such theophaiiies. There is no lack in Arabian 
poetry of descriptions of storms, and very beautiful they 
are ; but no Godhead is felt in them. It may be that in 
former times things were difierent, and the tribal god 
may have been conceived by Aiabs, as the Israelites 
thought of Yahweh, marching in clouds and darkness at 
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the head of their armies ; but if so, we have no evidence 
of tlie fact. After the appeal to the Lord and a description 
of His inarch from Mount Se'ir, the poetess goes on to 
describe the distress wliich afflicted Israel under the 
tyranny of strangers. Then she tells of the devotion of 
the leaders of the people, and their zeal in the national 
cause. Then she passes to the enumeration of the tribes 
who took part in the fight, and pours scorn on those ay ho 
held back. Then come the hurry and rush of the battle. 
All these lines could be matched word for word in 
hundreds of Arabian poems describing fights. Then 
follows the curse of IMeroz, a place not otherwise knoAvn, 
whose townsmen should have come to the help of the 
people of YaliAveh, but did not : perhaps they allowed the 
fugitives of Sisera's beaten army to pass througli unharmed. 
Then follows the great blessing on Jael, Avife of Heber 
the Qenite — an Arab woman herself, for Qain is an Arab 
tribal name. Let me read you Dr. George Adam Smith’s 
translation — 

(24) Blessed among women Ya^el, 

Above women in tents be she blessed ! 

(25) Water he craved, milk she gave, 

In a dish for lords she brought the curd. 

(26) Her hand to the peg she put. 

Her right to the workman’s hammer, 

And Sis^'ra she hammered, she shattered his head, 
She smashed, she hacked through his temples ; 

(27) Between her feet he bent, he fell, 

Where he bent there he fell — undone ! 

I will make no moral reflections on Jael’s treachery. 
The poetess does not condemn it, nor Avas it likely that 
she Avould. It is sufficient to say that such an act, 
horrible though it Avas according to all Arab ideas of 
hospitality, AA^ould probably liaA^e been dealt Avith in 
a similar manner in an Arabian poem composed by the 
tribe that profited by it. Last comes the passage in 
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which Sisera’s mother is imagined, looking out of the 
window anxiously for the return of her victorious son — 

(28) Out of the window she leans, she whines, 

Sis^ra bis mother through the lattice : 

“ Why are his chariots shy to come ‘P 
Wherefore tarry the beats of his cars?” 

(29) Warily answer to her her ladies, 

Yea, she returns her words to herself : 

(30) ^^Are they not finding, dividing the spoil? 

A wench, two wenches a -head for the men, 

Booty of dyes for Sis^ra, 

Booty of dyes with brocade, 

Dyes, double brocade, for my neck the spoil ! ” 

Dr. Smith thinks that “ there can be little doubt to 
whom we should assign the verses on Jael and on the 
mother of Sisera. If Deborah did not make them, some 
other woman did I see no reason myself to doubt tliat 
they were the work of Deborah ; but I am sorrv to 
say that the neai'est Arabic parallel I am able to adduce 
comes from a poem by a man. In or about the year 
570 A.D. there was fought a great battle in Central 
Arabia called the day of Shi‘b Jabalah, in which the 
tribe of 'Amir ibn Sa'sa'ah routed a great combination 
which the neighbouring tribes brought against it. In 
one of the poems celebrating this victory a poet, ^lu'aqqir 
son of Himar, al-Bariqi, speaks thus of the tribe of 
Dhubyan, one of those who were defeated : — 

“Many the mother in Dhubyan who enjoined her sons, ‘Be 
sure to bring back plunder of blankets with heavy nap and 
bags of leather tanned with pomegranate-skin.’ 

She fitted them out with all she could scrape together, 
and said, ‘ Sons of mine ! surely each one of you is 
a needy hero.’ 

But we disappointed her affection, and she spent the summer 
writh the rims of her eyes bare of lashes through constant 
weeping.” 
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The Lament — in Hebrew qlndh — of David for Saul and 
Jonathan is, in its translation in the Authorized Version, 
known to everybody ; it is in every respect exactly similar 
to an Arabian martliiyah. This is what Dr. Smith says 
of it : “ Tlie only general remark necessary about the two 
dirges (on Abner and on Saul and Jonathan) is that 
neither breathes the name of God nor hope of another 
life. In the dirge on Saul and Jonathan this is most 
impressive. For there we find a keen relish of life and 
a most passionate lasting of love, an appreciation of the 
virtues of the dead, and a magnanimous forgiveness of 
the injuries one of them had wrought — eveiy instinct 
proper at the thought of the great dead except the instinct 
of hope. It may be said, of course, that in the abandon- 
ment of grief — grief which is nobly and splendidly 
passionate in the dirge on Saul and Jonathan — God and 
the life to come are naturally forgotten. Yet the silence 
of these dirges is also the silence of all the narratives and 
poems through which we have passed, and but illustrates 
that weird absence of hope which is characteristic of the 
pagan Arabs and of early Israel, even in their mourning 
for virtuous and beloved men.'' 

You will no doubt read for yourselves Dr. Smith’s 
beautiful rendering of the dirge. The Revised Version 
has made little change in the old text, even in places 
\\ here a change might very reasonably have been made : 
perhaps it was felt that the words in their poignancy 
were too dear. I wish, however, to point out one matter 
of phrasing, in which Hebrew and Arabic, in this class 
of poems, coincide ; that is the use of the word iii'ma (Ar.), 
'itcvlm ( Heb.). David says, according to our time-honoured 
rendering, “ Saul and Jonathan were lovely and 2:)l€asaiit 
in their lives ” ; and again, “My brother Jonathan, very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me ! ' In Hebrew : “Sha’ul 
wllionathto han-ne’®habhim wltan-n^'lmlm b^hayyehem 
and “ Aklii Y^honathta, ntVamtd-lll m®’odh Now in 
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Arabic dirges there is no word more insistent tlian this 
ni'ma: “How goodly was he, liow pleasant!” For 
instance (pardon an Arabic quotation) — 


cr' 

i • ) w*# I 1. *> i fiJ i 1*1 I / ■V.^Jk J 


“ Goodly the warrior whom ye left at Rak liman 

— Thabit son of Jabir son of Sufyan, 

who slew his foe and poured wine for his fellow ! *’ 

Here the whole point of this short cry of grief is in the 
word ni'ina ; and so it is — with a double insistence^ — ^in 
David's lament. 

How the Arabs lamented their dead let me show you 
for comparison by (juoting a piece of a mariliiijalt by 
Duraid son of as-Simmah on his brother 'Abdallah (date 
about 600 A.D.) — 

But know ye, if ‘Abdallah be dead, and his place a void— 
no weakling unsure of hand, and no holder- back was he ! 

Alert, keen, his loins well girt, his leg to the middle bare, 
unblemished and clean of limb, a climber to all things high : 

No wailer before ill-luck : one mindful in all he did 

to think how his work to-day would live in to-morrow’s tale : 

Content to bear hunger’s pain though meat lay beneath his hand 
— to labour in ragged shirt that those whom he served 

might rest. 

If Dearth laid her hand on him, and Famine devoured his store, 
he gave but the gladlier what little to him they spared. 

He dealt as a youth with Youth until, when his head grew hoar 
and age gathered o’er his brow, to Lightness he said— 

‘ Begone ! ’ 

Y^ea, somewhat it soothes my soul that never I said to him 
‘ Thou liest nor grudged him aught of mine that he 

sought of me.” 

W hat I \\ ish to submit in reg'arcl to these ancient poems 
of Isiael is that, in all probability, the contemporary 
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Arabs of the east and south were making verse of the 
same kind at the same time. It is quite certain that 
the Arabs did not learn from the Hebrews their chants 
of battle and foray, or their wonderful and poignant 
songs of mourning for their dead. They were, and are, 
unlettered men, who knew neither reading nor writing, 
although they had unparalleled skill in the weaving of 
words, and the most delicate appreciation of the value 
of sounds and the necessities of metre. There is no reason 
to suppose that the civilization of the Israelites, in the 
first of the two periods I have mentioned, was superior 
to that of their cousins the sons of Midian, Ishmael, and 
Edom. Apart from the mission of Israel as founder of 
a world -religion, and his unique capacity for the reception 
and development of religious ideas, there was little 
difference between him and his neighbours. Let anyone 
who doubts this read the inscription of King ^Iesha‘ on 
the Moabite Stone, and think how easily this could be 
adapted to Israel itish use if for CheinOsh we read 
Yahweh. 

Let us now take a leap over three or four centuries. 
In this interval much has developed in the mind of Israel. 
Tlie Prophets liave laid the basis of a religion, not of rites, 
but of conscience. Yahweh has become, from a tribal 
deitj^ the God of the whole earth, who loves righteousness 
and will surely punish iniquity wheresoever found, and 
who is near at hand to every soul, not dwelling in temples 
built by men. The Captivity has brought the nation into 
contact with other world powers, and strongly impressed 
it by the overthrow of Babylon, that secular colossal 
enemy, by the rising Empire of Persia. After the Return, 
which the people owe to the liberal policy of the Persian 
king, the Remnant settle down to a religious and con- 
templative life, and the age produces the ANTsdom Literature 
which goes under the names of Job and Solomon. In 
Job (the approximate date of which is fixed by coincidences 
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of phrasing with the second Isaiah and many Psalms) the 
author, alone among the sacred writers (with the partial 
exception of the writer of the Book of Ruth), has gone 
outside the limits of Israel, axid placed the scene of his 
colloquies in Arabia. As Professor Burkitt said the 
other day in his Schweich Lectures, there is no reason for 
supposing that the author was other than a pious Jew, 
though he does not mention the Law from the beo'innino: 
to the end of tiie book. He was probabl}" a townsman, 
for his knowledge of the desert life is so imperfect that 
he makes Job at the same time an owner of camels and 
sheep, and therefore a nomad, and a possessor of yokes of 
oxen and a tiller of the soil : the two conditions are 
incompatible one with the other. Xevertheless, it is clear 
that he intended Job to be regarded as an Arab tribal 
chief, dwelling in the land of Uz (‘Us), Avhich is most 
probably situated in the east or south-east of Palestine, 
that is, in the Syrian desert : the exact locality does not 
matter, for the interest of the book is not local. Tliere is 
an apparent solecism in bringing in as raiders not only 
the Chaldeans (already become, since the Persian conquest, 
a legendary power) but also the Sabeans from the far south 
of Arabia, Job s friends, like himself, are tribal chiefs, and 
the problem which they debate is tlie undeserved sufiering 
of the righteous man. It may be that those scholars are 
right who would separate from the rest of the book the 
speeches of Elihu in chapters xxxiUvii, though I myself 
am not convinced on the subject. But I regard, and 
I believe sober critics generally regard, tlie book as 
otherwise a unity, tlie work of one mind. 

I do not propose to take you through the whole of the 
book, nor is there need to do so. The passages which 
interest us are contained in the utterances of the Almiglity 
in chapters xxxviii-xli, in which are set forth the marvels 
of creation. After reciting, in language of unmatched 
magnificence, the \\onders of Mature — the foundations of 
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the earth, the majesty of the sea, the daily appearance 
of the dawn, the deptli of the great abyss where is Sheol, 
the changes of light and darkness, the sources of snow 
and hail, the hidden tracks of the wind and rain, the 
origin of dew, ice, and hoar-frost, the influences of the 
constellations which revolve in their seasons, the clouds 
and lightnings — the Speaker turns to animate Nature. At 
the end of chapter xxxviii He mentions the lioness with her 
cubs in her covert, and the raven and its nestlings, for 
both of which God provides ineat. Then in chapter xxxix 
follow pictures of the wild mountain-goat (Hebrew ya'al, 
Arabic lua'il), the wild-ass, the wild-ox or oryx (rera, 
Arabic rim), the ostrich, the horse, the hawk, and the 
eagle. All these are creatures familiar to the Arabian 
poets, and some of them, especially the wild-ass, the oryx, 
the ostrich, and the eagle, are described over and over 
again as types of matchless speed, while the horse is 
depicted in the fullest detail by every poet of the Desert. 
I gave, in the paper I read in November, 1911, a number 
of pictorial passages from Arabian poetry dealing with 
the four animals chosen as examples of fleetness, and 
pointed out how closely the words of the poets correspond 
with those of the author of Job. If time permitted, I could 
give a long catalogue of passages corresponding to his 
superb description of the horse. Then, in chapters xl and 
xli, the poet sets forth, in language of high imaginative 
grandeur, the strength and terrible appearance of the 
hippopotamus (behemoth) and tlie crocodile {livydthdn): 
but as these monsters are not found in Arabia they need 
not detain us. 

Here, then, we have a work of splendid literary art, 
probably composed in the fifth or fourth century B.C., 
where the writer deliberately chooses for his scene, and 
the persons of his drama, the land and people of Arabia. 
This implies that in his time it was believed that wise 
men, capable^ of carrying on such a colloquy, could be 
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found there. In the words whicli he puts into the mouth 
of the Almighty, he draws for us pictures of desert 
animal life agreeing generally with those drawn by the 
Arabian poets of the fifth century after Christ. In some 
cases tlieir knowledge was superior to his ; for instance, 
in regard to the ostrich, the accusation of foolishness is 
unjustified. The eggs during the daytime are lightly 
covered with sand, and kept sufficiently warm b}^ the 
sun ; at night, or Avhen rain threatens, they are carefully 
incubated by the male ostrich. All this the Arabs knew 
well, and set out in their verse. 

It seems to me that the reasonable conclusion is that 
ill the time of the author there were poets in Arabia 
who dealt with just the same subjects as were chosen by 
their successors nearly a thousand years later, and that 
they handled them in, approximately, the same wav. 
Whether any of the established metres of Arabian verse 
were then in use we cannot tell ; but the perfection which 
they have reached when they first become known to us 
implies, I submit, a gradual shaping which may have 
taken centuries to carry out. 

Thus, by a comparison, first, of the early poetry of 
natural emotion among the Hebrews witli that of the 
Arabs : and secondly, by a comparison of the products of 
literary art of the former people in an age of reflection 
and culture with those of Arabia during the century 
before Muhammad, we are led to the conclusion that 
Arab poetic art, in the time of tribal Israel as well as 
in the later literary period, probably coven'd much the 
same field of subjects as it does at the ])eginning of the 
Islamic age ; and that the sole reason why none of these 
compositions of ancient times are now extant is that they 
were not committed to writing, but perished with the 
dying out of the human memories in which they were 
preserved. 
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EARLIEST INDIAN TRADITIONAL ‘HISTORY’ 

By F. E. PARGITEB 

iy/rUCH lias been done by scholars to elucidate the 
^ history of the earliest times in India, based princi- 
pally on the Veda and the brahmanical literature, and the 
deductions of philology. Ksatriya tradition/ especially 
in the genealogical accounts, contains a great quantity 
of quasi-historical matter, but has been generall}^ discarded 
as meriting little or no trust. It is, however, worthy 
of attention and examination, since it tells us what the 
ancient Aryans knew or believed about the earliest 
‘ events ’ in India, 

In a former paper I endeavoured to co-ordinate all the 
genealogical accounts of the principal ancient dynasties, 
and drew up a table of genealogies showing them synopti- 
cally.“ That was a genealogical skeleton, though much of 
the tradition was utilized there in order to elucidate alleged 
synchronisms and the relative positions of the kings in 
the various dynasties. Ksatri^ui tradition contains much 
more information, and professes to give some account 
of the chief kings and the course of events ; and it is but 
i)rudent to co-ordinate all the' information, so as to find 
out what ancient tradition has to tell us about the earliest 
times. Only after considering it can we rightly accept 
or reject it. 

All the material information, that I have found scattered 
in the Epics and Puranas, is collected here and arranged 

^ That there was ksatriya tradition distinct from brahman ic tradition 
about the same ‘ events ’ is shown by the stories about Visvamitra and 
Vasistha, some of which have been discussed by me in JRAS, 1913, 
pp. 900-4. 

- JRAS, 1910, p. 1 ; table, pp. 26-9. 
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with the aid of the table of genealogies mentioned above : 
and along witli it some particulars from the brahmaiiic 
literature also are taken into consideration. A full di.'i- 
cussion of all the available matter would constitute a book, 
and would besides introduce a large quantity of details. 
In this paper, therefore, the information is condensed ; yet 
the account is complete in all tlie important particulars, 
and no statement is made without citing the chief 
authorities that support it.^ The further research tliat 
I have been able to make has accorded with the table of 
genealogies mentioned, and this account follows the scheme 
of that table, clothing the genealogical skeleton with the 
flesh and blood of traditional ' facts so that the two 
should be taken together.- The various countries and 
towns mentioned will be found in the map supplied infra. 

There is no euhemerism in this account, properly 
speaking. Ksatriya tradition generally is human and 
not mythological ; kings are commonly treated as real 
persons, and rishis as not specially superhuman. It is 
in brahmanical tradition that the mytholoo-ical element 
swamps the human. In ksatriya genealogies and ballads 
the human element vastly preponderates, subject to 
Oriental love of hyperbole ; and it is on them that the 
bulk of this account is based. Tradition, however, when 
reaching back to origins becomes myth, and I have 
ventured to point out what suggestions myth offers us 
regarding origins. 

Tradition naturally begins with myth, and the mvth 
must be noticed because it may suggest something about 
the stocks that dominated India at the dawn of tradition. 

^ To cite all would swell out this account needlessly. The authorities 
are cited thus— MBh = Mahabharata ; Rm = Kamayana ; Mt = Mat&ya ; 
Va=Vayu; Bd = Brahmanda ; Br = Brahma: Vs=Visnu: Ag = Agni! 
Lg = Lihga; Ku = Kurma ; Gr = Garuda; Sn— S iva; Mk = Markandeva ; 
Pd = Padma; Bh = Bhagavata ; Hv = Harivariisa. * ' 

For brevity, references for the dynastic genealogies generally are 
not given here, because given in JR AS, 1910, pp. 16 ff. 
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The myth derives all the dynasties (not the populace) 
from Manu, son of Vivasvant (the Sun), and is narrated 
in various ways ^ which, however, have this much common 
<^round. Manu had nine sons, and also either a daughter Ila 
inborn from his sacrifice) or an eldest son Ila who was 
turned into a woman named Ila.“ Ila had a son Pururavas 
Aila by Budha, son of Soma (the Moon).^ She became 
a man afterwards with the name Sudyumna, and Sudyumna 
had three sons, Utkala,Gaya, and Yinatasva (or Haritasva).'^ 
Manu divided the earth into ten portions. Sudyumna 
obtained no share, but received the town Pratist liana, at 
the junction of the Ganges and Jumna. He gave it to 
Pururavas, and Pururavas began the Aila kingdom there. 
Pururavas' lineage was the Aila race. Notwithstanding 
that statement, Sudyumna's three sons had territories 
of their own : thus Utkala had the Utkala country, 
Gaya had the town Gaya, and the eastern region belonged 
to Gaya or to the third son.^ These principalities will 
be denoted collectively as the Sandy umnas.^ 

Here three traditions would seem to have been blended 
in Ila-Sudyumna by an attempt to unify them. Two 
different stocks are, one the Aila stock of Pururavas, 
and the other that of the chieftains of Gaya, Utkala, 
and all the eastern region. Their difference is, no doubt, 
true ethnologically ; there is no connexion between them 
except the dual nature of Ila-Sudyumna, and none between 

^ One form in Mt 11, 40 -i;^, 18; another in Va So, .3-28, Hv 10, 
613-40 ; and the latter differently in Vs iv, 1, 5-13 : first two combined 
in Lg i, 65, 17-30. MBh says merely, Manu had nine sons and Ila, and 
fifty other .sons {i, 75, 3140-3). Rm vii, 87-90, gives a variant version 
of the first form. 

“ Ila in Mt, Pd, Rm, lid in all the others. 

^ MBh says Ila was both mother and father (i, 75, 3143-4 ; cf. i, 95, 
3760). Mt IS, 12-13 says Ila bore Pururavas. Va 90, 45 ; 91,\ ■. Hv So, 
1357 ; S6, 1363, say Pururavas was Budha’s son, without mentioning Ila. 

^ Rm knows nothing of Sudyumna and his sons, 

® Va 85, 19 ; Br 7, 18-19 ; Hv 10, 632 : somewhat different in Mt IS, 
17-18. Bh ix, 1, 41 is late and blunders. 

® This name is in Va 99, 266. 

JBAS. 1914. 


18 
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them and Manu s nine sons except through tliis fabulous 
Ila or Ila.^ 

Manus nine sons constituted anotlier stock, and chief 
among them were Iksvaku, Nabhanedista, baryati, and 
Karusa. 

From Karusa were derived the numerous warlike clans 
of the Karusas, Mdio possessed the Karusa country.- 
Nabhanedista ^ was the progenitor of a long dynasty 
of kings, who reigned in the country immediately north 
of Patna, because one of its later kings, Yisala, founded 
Yisala or Yaisali as the capital.^ Xo name is given to 
this realm, but the later kings wei'e called the Yaisalaka 
kings,® and it may therefore be denoted as the Yaisala 
kingdom. Saryatis realm" lay in the extreme west, in 
the region bordering the Gulf of Cambay, because his 
successor Anarta gave the name Anarta to Gujarat, and 
the capital was Kusasthali (the ancient name of Dvaraka).® 
His descendants, the Saryatas, reigned there for a time. 
This kingdom may be called Anarta. 

Iksvaku obtained Madhyadesa ® and originated the Solar 
race, which had its capital at Ayodliya,^® where tlie main 
line of his descendants, sometimes called Iksvakus^^ but 
generally Aiksvakus, reigned. There are two versions 
regarding the development of his descendants. One says — 
Iksvaku had a hundred sons, chief of whom were Yikuksi 

^ This will be considered at tlie end of this article, 

“ Va S6, 2-3 ; Alt 22, 24 ; Hv 22, G5S ; Vs iv, 2, 4. 

^ (Generally corrupted to Nabhagodista or Niibhagorista, or shortened 
to Xabhaga, Aris^, and Dista. The correct name is in RV x, 6‘2, IS. 

* His line is called Disc’s line in JRAS, 1910, pp. 25, 27. 

^ Va SO, 17 : Vs iv, 2, 18. ^ Ya StJ, 22 ; Vs iv, 2, 18-19. 

' Va 86, 23-8 ; Hv 10, 642-7 ; Alt 22, 21-3 ; Vs iv, 2, 20-39. 

8 See also AlBh li, 22, 613-14, 632 ; Hv 86. 1967. 

^ Br 7, 20 ; Hv 26^, 634. Va 21 corrupt. 

Alt 2.2, 15; Va 88, 20; Hv 22, 662. The name Kosnla for the 
country was later. 

AIBh lii, 200, 13486 ; 201, 13621. . 

\ a 88, 8-11, 20, 24 ; Br 7, 45-8, 51 ; Hv 22, 661-4, 667 ; Vs iv, 
2, 3, 6. 
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(the eldest), Nimi and Dan dak a ; fifty were kings in 
Uttarapatha (North India), and forty-eiglit were rulers 
in Daksinapatha (the Dekhan) ; Yikuksi, called Masada, 
and his heir Kakutstha succeeded, and reigned in Aj^odhya. 
The other says — ^ Iksvaku had a hundred sons, of whom 
Vikuksi was the eldest : Yikuksi had fifteen sons, who 
were kings north of Meru, and 114 other sons were kings 
south of Meru, of whom the chief was Kakutstha, who 
succeeded him in Ayodhya. The former version seems 
less improbable (such as they are), but the two versions 
agree in this much, that practically most of the kings in 
North and South India were reckoned descendants of 
Iksvaku.^ 

Iksvaku’s second son Nimi (or Nemi) founded a separate 
dynasty^ which reigned in Yidelia, and he is called 
Yidelia. His capital was Jayanta. His son was Mithi 
Janaka, after whom the royal family were known as the 
Janakas.^ Their capital was also Mithila. This dynasty 
was an olfshoot of the Solar race and of the Aiksvakus, 
but these names were appropriated to the main line at 
Ayodhya, and this dynasty was distinguished as the 
Yaidehas, Janakas and Maithilas. 

Tradition and myth thus alleged that the kings and 
chiefs throughout India, except the Ailas at Pratisthana 
and the Sandy umnas in the eastern region, belonged to 
one common stock ; and they say so doubly, first with 
regard to Manus sons, and second! v with regard to 
Tks\akii’s descendants. This stock had five prominent 
kingdoms, the Aiksvakus or Solar race at Ayodhya, the 
Janakas in Yideha, the Yaisala kingdom north of Patna, 
the Karusas in Karusa (Rewa) and the Saiyatas in Anarta 

^ Mt 26-8 ; Pd v, 5, 130-3. 

“ Bh ix, 6, 4-5 is late and untrust\\ ortliy. 

See JRAS, 1910, p. 19. 

lawkso Janakdndm in Va S9, 23 ; Bd iii, 64, 24. Janakavaihm in 
Vs iv, 5, 13, Janakdndm kale in Mk 13, 11. For individual kin^s called 
Janaka see JRAS, 1910, p. 19, note 
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(Gujarat). Tradition and myth thus virtually distinguished 
three dominant stocks, for there is no connexion between 
them except through the fabulous Ila,^ namely, (1) the 
Alias or Lunar race at Pratisthana, (2) the Saudyumnas 
in Gaya and the eastern region, and (8) all the other 
kinors and chiefs through out India. This last stock has 
no common name in tradition. The word Manava is 
used too widely to be appropriate. Some name is required 
to distinguish this stock, and in the absence of any better 
term I venture to call it by the new word Mdnvar 

Further, according to tradition royal power first 
developed in the Gangetic plain in the towns Pratisthana, 
Ayodhya, Jayanta, Mithila and Gaya, with an off-lying 
branch at Kusasthali. 

These traditions deal only with the dominant races. 
There are many indications that those races ruled over 
various folk of rude culture or aboriginal stock, such 
as Nisadas, Dasas and Pulindas. Tribes of a hioher o-rade 
or hostile character are often mentioned, such as Daityas, 
Danavas, Nagas and Raksasas.'^ These names do not 
always imply that such tribes were different from Manvas 
and Saudyumnas, or even Alias, but generally mean men 
of alien and hostile race in ksatriya tradition. They are 
sometimes used merely as epithets of hatred or opprobriun), 
and are found applied even to kings descended from the 
Aila or Lunar race ^ ; thus Madhu, the great king of the 
Yadavas (from whom Krsna obtained the patronymic 
Madhava), is styled a “Daitya"’ and “king of the 
Danavas 

The kingdoms mentioned continued as they have been 

See further at the end of this article, 

- After the analogy of Yddva from Yadu, and Mddhva from Madhu. 
It is not found in Sanskrit and is therefore neutral ; still, some term 
unconnected with Mann would be preferable. 

'' Compare the Chinese name, “ foreign devils,’' for Europeans. 

^ For the significance of this, see end of this article. 

" Hv94, 5143, 5157, 5164. 
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described, witli the exception of the Aila dynasty. That 
quickly developed from Pratisthana. Northward it was 
barred by the Aiksvaku kingdom and southward by the 
warlike KarCisas, hence its expansion began north-west- 
ward and eastward along the Ganges during the reigns 
of Pururavas’ successors Ayus and Nahusa. Ayus’ brother 
Amavasii or his immediate descendants established a king- 
<lom, the capital of which was afterwards Kanyakubja ^ : 
and from Sunahotra or Suhotra, Nahusa's brother or 
nephew, sprang a line of kings who reigned in the Kasya 
country witli their capital at Kasi or Varanasi (Benares).^ 
Nahusa's son Yayati extended his kingdom greatly^ and 
became a samraj.^ He conquered not only all Madhyadesa 
west of the Ayodhya and Kanyakubja kingdoms but also 
the country to the N.W., W., S.W. and S.E. He had five 
sons, Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu, Ann and Puim, and divided 
his territories among them. He installed Puru, the 
youngest, in the ancestral sovereignty in the middle 
region,^ that is, the southern half of the joint Ganges- 
Jumna plain, and gave the elder sons the outlying terri- 
tories ; thus, according to the majority of the authorities, 
Yadu got the south-west, Turvasu the south-east, Druhyu 
the west and Anu the north.® These directions are taken 
from the middle kingdom assigned to Puru ; hence Yadu 


^ It was Gadhi's capital, MBh v, J18^ 4005. 

“ Kasi, Va 5;?, 18, 21 ; Bd iii, 6T, 7, 23. Varanasi, Va 9^, 23-68. 

MBh i, 7J, 3151-4; vii, 63, 2202-7; xii, 39, 987-90: Va 03, 90: 
Kv 30, 1602 ; Mt 34, 55-6. 

^ MBh i, 75, 3156. 

’ MBh 1 , So, 3531, and next note. 

\^ 93, 88-90; Bd lii, 6S, 90-2; Lg i, 67, 11-13; Ku i, 32, 9-11 ; 
with Hv 30, 1617-19 ; Vs iv, 10, 16-18. Yadu’s region daksindparato 
IS misread as ^parayo in Ku, ’^pathato in Vs and °ydm atho in Lg ; while 
Hv reads purvottarasydm wrongly, for the Ayodhya territory lay there. 
Br 13, 19-20 is imperfect ; and Bh ix, 19, 22-3 is late and blunders. 
Instead of these allocations MBh i, 85, 3533-4 and Mt $4, 30-1 say, 
“ From Turvasu were descended the Yavanas, from Druhyu the Bhojas 
(or Vaibhojas?), and from Anu the mleccha races ; ” but this version is 
incompatible with all other statements and allusions and seems erroneous. 
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had the country between the Carman vat i (Chambal) and 
Suktimati (Ken) Rivers ; Druhyu, the country north of the 
Chambal and west of the upper Jumna: and Ann, the 
north portion of the joint Ganges -Jumna plain : and these 
positions agree with the subse(|uent notices of the Yadavas, 
Druhyus and Anavas. Turvasu s kingdom in the south- 
east must liave compiised the Kariisa country, where the 
Karusas must have been subdued, because nothing more 
is said about them till long afterwards : but his line played 
no important part, and the references to it are very few. 

Thus at this time the Aila stock had dominated a large 
part of North India, overcoming the Manvas in all those 
directions ; but the Ayodhya, Yideha, Yaisala and Anarta 
kingdoms, which were Manva, continued to flourish, and 
soon afterwards Sravasti was built in the Ayodhya realm.^ 

Yadu’s descendants, the Yadavas, then increased greatly 
in power, and divided at once into two great branches.- 
His two chief sons were Sahasrajit and Krostu, and 
Sahasrajit’s successor, Haihaya, originated the famous line 
of the Haihayas. Krostu s descendants were not named 
after him, but to them was more particularly given the 
name Yadava. So far as the indications atf(n-ded ])v 
subsequent developments go, it would seem tliat the 
Yadava branch occupied the north part of Yadu's i‘eo-ion 
and the Haihaya branch the south part. The Yadava 
branch first developed a great kingdom under its kint-^ 
Sasav indu. He was a cakra\'artin,'^ which means that he 
extended liis sway over neighbuiiring countries. The 
chief kingdoms assailable were the Paura\'as, Anavas and 
Druhyus, and lie probably subjugated the first, because the 
Paurava dynasty disappears now from notice till Dusyanta 
re-establislied it.^ Probably also he forced the Druhyus 
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further into the Panjab.^ Sasavindu had many sons wlio 
were known as the Sasavindu or Sasavindava princes - ; 
hence it would seem that his territories were divided 
among them in man}^ small principalities. 

The kingdom of Ayodhya then rose to the highest 
eminence under Yuvanasva’s son, Mandhatr, who married 
^^asavindu’s dau^hter.^ Mandhatr was a verv famous 
king,*^ and became both a cakravartin^ and a samraj.® 
He extended his swa^^ so widely that an old verse said, 
As far as the sun rises and as far as he comes to rest, all 
that is called Yauvanasva Mtodhatr’s territory.” " He 
had a long contest with the Druhyu king Angara in 
the Panjab, and at last conquered him,^ so that his 
sway extended to the Panjab ; and therefore Kanyakubja 
and the Paurava country must have acknowledged his 
sovereignty. The Anavas also from their position 
probably felt his power. ^ There is no indication that he 
assailed the Yadavas, for the Sasavindavas were his 
brothers-in-law. Some passages suggest that he (or his 
sons) carried his power into the Narbada valley, but the 
statements are uncertain and inconsistent. 

After his death his empire diminished, and the Kanya- 
kubja kingdom rose to local prominence under king 
Jahnu, who had married a princess of Ayodhya,^^ and 
after whom the Ganges was called JfihnavL^^ Then, and 
seemingly in consequence of the disturbances caused by 
Mandhatr's conquests, three great movements occurred 
among the Hailiayas, Anavas and Druhyus. 

^ See next paragraph. 

“ MBh vii, Go, 2322-4 ; xii, 20, 999 : Va 03, 20-2 ; Mt 44, 19-21. 

JRAS, 1910, p. 31. 

MBh vii, G2 ; xii, 20, 974-86 : Hv 12. 711 ; Br. 7, 92. 

Va 8S, 66-7 ; Bd lii, Go. 68. ® MBh ii, 14, 649-50. 

~ MBh vii, 62, 2282-3 ; xii, 20, 983 ; Va SS. 68. 

« Va 00, 7-8 ; Hv 32, 1837-8 ; MBh iii, IJG, 10465. 

^ He sacriHced in the country called afterwards Kuruksetra (which 
was perhaps Anava), MBh iii, 126, 10467. 

JRAS, 1910, p. 32. Va 91, 58 ; Br 10, 19 ; Hv 27, 1421. 
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The Haihayas, under their king Bhadrasrenya/ carried 
their arms north-eastward over the prostrate Paurava 
realm, ^ conquered the kingdom of Kasi and reigned in 
Benares.^ The Kasi king, Divodasa I, recovered his 
kingdom and capital from Bhadrasrenya’s sons, and yet 
abandoned Benares afterwards, and retiring eastward 
built a new capital on the River Gomati. It is said 
the Raksasa Ksemaka then took possession of Benares : 
and Bhadrah'enya’s sou Durdama reconquered the Kasi 
territory. That occupation by the Raksasas suggests 
that the country had been so weakened by the Haihaya 
raids that southern tribes invaded it ; and in connexion 
therewith it may be noted that a conflict took place 
between Anaranya, a king of Ayodhya, who reigned 
about that time, and Ravana,^ who would be a king from 
South India. The Haihayas held the Kasi territoiy, and 
seem to have been mainly engaged in raiding North India. 

The movements among the Anavas and Druhyus seem 
to have been connected. The Anavas rose to power at 
this time under two able kings, Mahasala and Mahamanas, 
and the latter appears to liave encroached on a large part 
of the north Panjab, because he is styled a cakravartin 
and lord of the seven dvlpas or doabs.^ He had two 
sons, Usinara and Titiksu, under whom the Anavas 
divided into two distinct branches.^ One branch 1 leaded 
by Usinara " established separate kingdoms on the border 
of and within the Panjab. Of his sons, four founded the 

^ Called Bhadrasena in Bd, Ag, Pd ; Uudrasrenya in Mt. 

2 This is implied by the name Vatsa (given by anticipation) in ^MBh 
xiii, 30^ 1951. 

^ The story is told in Va 93, 23-68 ; Bd iii, 67, 25-72 ; Hv 39, 1540-91 ; 
Br 11, 39-54, with V"a 94, 6-7, Hv 33, 1847-8 ; Mt 43, 10-11. 

Va 8S, 75 ; Bd iii, 63, 74 ; Lg i, 6o, 44. See Havana in connexion 
with Rama, p. 285, infra. 

® Probably the north portions of the seven doabs from the Sarayu 
north-westwards. Va 99, 15-17 ; Hv 67, 1671-3 ; Mt 48, 13-14. 

« Va 99, 19-24 ; Hv 33, 1675-81 ; Mt 48, 17-21 ; Bd iii, 74, 18-24 • 
Br 13, 21-7 ; Vs iv, 18, 1. 

" He was famous, MBh xiii, 76, 3689. 
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principalities of the Yaudheyas, of Navarastra, of the 
Ambasthas, and ot the town Krmila, all on the east 
border of the Panjab. His chief son, Sivi Ausinara. 
originated the Sivis in Sivapura, and Sivi’s four sons 
established the kingdoms of the Madrakas (or Madras), 
Kekayas (or Kaikeyas), Sauviras and Yrsadarbhas/ 
occupying all the Panjab except the north-west portion. 
Sivi was a famous king, who greatly extended his sway,“ 
so that he must have conquered much of the Panjab, 
which was divided afterwards into those kingdoms. The 
Panjab was the country of the Druhyus, whose power 
Mandhatr had broken, as already mentioned ; so it appears 
Hivi must have driven them back into the remaining 
portion of the Panjab, namely the north-western corner : 
and this agrees with the mention that Angara s son, the 
next Druhyu king, was Gandhara, who gave his name to 
that country.^ There the Druhyus maintained their 
position permanently, and it is said that five generations 
afterwards they multiplied and founded many princi- 
palities in the mleccha countries in the northern region 
beyond India.^ 

The other branch of the Anavas under Titiksu moved 
eastwai'd, and, passing beyond Yideha and the Yaisala 
kingdom, descended into east Behar, among the ruder 
Saudyumna stock, and founded a kingdom, which was 
called the kingdom in the East,^ and whicli afterwards 
divided into Ahga and four other kingdoms, as will be 
explained. 

About this time lived Kusa, king of Kanyakubja, and 
his younger son Amurtarayas® is said to have carved out 

^ Position uncertain. 

- MBh vii, oS ; xii, 29, 932-7 ; iii, 29S, 16674. 

3 Va 99, 9-10 ; Hv 32. 1839-40 ; Mt 4S. 6-7. 

■* Va .9,9, 10-12 ; Mt 4S, 8-9; Vs iv, 17, 2. This is noteworthy with 
regard to the inscription of later date found at Boghaz-keui, mentioning 
Indian gods. 

5 Bd iii, 74y 24 ; Br 13, 27 ; Mt 48, 22 ; Va 99, 25. 

® Va 91, 62 ; Vs iv, 7, 3 ; Hv 27, 1425. 
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for himself a kingdom from the branch of the Saudyumna 
stock in tlie country known afterwards as Magadha.^ 
His son Gaya Amurtarayasa reigned in the Gaya district, 
and was a king of note.- Nothing more, liowever, is 
known of this dynasty."* 

It was also about this time, apparently, that the Saryata 
kingdom in Anarta perished.’^ Kusasthali was captured 
by Punyajana Raksasas/ and the Saryatas tied inland to 
other countries, where they developed into bands of noble 
ksatriyas called Saryatas ; and it is probably they wlio 
are mentioned not long afterwards as forming one of the 
five bands of the Haihaya-Talajanghas. 

The Bhargavas were the priests of the Haihaya kings, 
and grew wealthy, but enmity arose between them, and 
the Bhargavas fled northward.® Arjuna Kartavirya, the 
Haihaya monarch,'^ turned to Datta the Atreya. He was 
a famous cakravartin and samraj, and raised the Haihaya 
power to pre-eminence by his character and conquests 
during his long reign. He captured the town ]\Ja]nsmati, 
on the rocky island Mandhata in the River Narbada,^ 
from the Karkotaka Nagas, and made it his fortress- 
capital. He extended his sway to tlie sea on the west 
and into Madhyadesa nortliwards. He defeated Ravana, 
the king of Lanka, who had come northwards on conquest.^ 

^ Rra i, 1-8, with next note. 

- MBh iii, 9o, 8518-20, 8527-39 with S//, 8000-4. 

■’ The Rin suggests the country was afterwards occupied )>y Yaksa-> 
and Raksasas (i, 25, 12-14 read with i, 5?, 7-10), but confuses the 
genealogies. 

* Va SS, 1-4 ; Br 7, 37-41 ; Vs iv, 2, 1-2. 

Probably from the sea. May Punya-jana be connected with the 
country Punt ? 

® MBh i, 178, 6802- 6827 ; xiii, .52, 2905-10. 

\ a . 24 , 9-43 ; Mt 42, 17-39; Br 72, 100-194; Vs iv, 77, 3-G; MBli 
ii, 74 , 649-50 ; xii, 40 , 1751-9 ; xiii, 752, 7188-95. 

« The identification ^of Mahismati with Mandhuta is established in 
JR AS, 1910, pp. 444-7, S67-9 ; and corroborated bv Hv 22, 1870 • and 
Br IS, 178. - , 

® See Bclvana in connexion with Rama, p. 285, infra. 
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The Bhargavas appear to have taken to arms at that 
time. Rcika Aurva, ^Yho ^vas the chief Bhai'gava rishi 
then, allied himself by marriage witli Gathin or Gadhi, 
king of Kanyakubja,^ and his son Jamadagni married 
a princess of Ayodh3’a.“ Gadhi was succeeded by his son 
Visvaratha, who, liowever, relin(|uished his kingdom and 
became a brahman Avith the name Yisvamitra,^ being 
succeeded b}^ his son Astaka.'^ 

The enmit}" betAveen the Haiha^^as and Bhargavas 
brought on a conflict betAA-een Arjiina's sons and Jamad- 
agni’s son Rama. The^^ murdered Jamadagni, and Rama, 
aaJio Avas a great Avarriory is said to lia\^e killed Arjuna, 
and most of them and many Haiha^'as.'^ Fable adds that 
Rama in his vengeance killed off all ksatriyas from the earth 
tAA^enty-one times," but this Avill be noticed further on. 

Arjuna’s chief successor Avas his son Ja^nidhvaja, Avho 
Avas king in A a anti, and his son and successor AA^as 
Talajangha. Talajangha had maiiA" sons, chief of ay horn 
AYas Yitihotra : and liis descendants, the Tfilajanghas, 
developed so greath^ that the name Talajanglia became 
almost e<|ui valent to Haihaya. The Hailun as comprised 
five great bands, the Yitihotras, ^aiyutas, Bhojas, Aeantis, 
and Tuiidikeras, all of aa horn Avere reckoned Talajanglms.^ 
The HaihaA^a dominion stretched from the sea to the 
loAA^er part of the Ganges- Jumna doab, and thence to Kasi.**^ 
The}^ continued their raids into North India (just as the 
Marathas did in modern times), for there is no suggestion 

1 MBh iii, 115, 11044-54 ; Vu 9U 00 ; Hv 14.30-1. 

- MBh iii, 115, 11007-i2^; ; Va 91, S5, 89-92; Hv 2/, 1453-4. 

•’ See JKAS, 1913, p. 880. 

See JRAS, 1913, p. 888 ; MBh lii, 197, 13.301-2. 

MBh vii, 70, 2427, 2440 ; Va 91, 90-1 ; Hv 27, 1454-5. 

MBh xii, 40. 1700-9; lii, 115-17; vii, 70; Va 94, 46-7; Mt 45, 
42-3 ; Hv 33, 1887-8. 

MBh vii, 70, 2444 ; xii, 40, 1775-8. 

Vu 94, 48-53 ; Mt 43, 45-9 ; Hv 34, 1891-8 ; Lg 1, 08, 10-13, 
16-19 ; Br. 13, 199-207. 

9 MBh xiii, 30, 1946, 1950-1. 
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that they founded new dynasties in the countries they 
conquered : and it is probable that they overt lire w the 
Kanyakubja kingdom, for it disappeared about this time.^ 
The realm of Ayodhya then lay open to assault. The 
disorganization caused by the long-continued Haihaya 
raids left North India a tempting prey to the hardy 
races of the north-west, and Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas. 
Pahlavas and Pilradas poured in and joined with the 
Haihaya-Talajaiighas in an attack on Ayodhyil. The 
king Bahu - was driven from his throne and died in 
the forest, but his queen was succoured by tlie Bhargava 
rishi, Aurva, in his hermitage. Her son Sagara was 
born there, and was trained in arms by Aurva. During 
this interval of some twenty years or more the further 
progress of the marauders was stayed, for tlie Videha 
and Yaisala kingdoms were not overthrown apparently, 
and the foreigners seem to have settled down in the 
countries they had overrun. 

The destruction wrought by the Haihayas and foreign 
hordes^ may be imagined by comparing tlie deplorable 
condition to which India was reduced by the Maratha 
power and the Persian and Afghan invasions in the 
eighteenth century. The two periods are remarkably 
alike. These events are nowhere described connectedly. 
but are summed up in the brahmanical fable that llama 
Jamadagnya destroyed all ksatriyas off the earth twenty- 
one times. He began hostilities with the Haihayas, but 
it was the Haihayas who, bent on conquest, attacked all 
kingdoms, overthrew dynasties and destroyed the ksatriyas 
by their long-continued raids. ^ 

^ Astaka‘s son Lauhi is the last king mentioned, JRAS, 1913, p. SS8. 

2 Va 8S, 122-43: Br 8, 29-51 ; Hv IS, 760-84; Rin’ii, Uo, 15 *25 
{briefly, calling Bahu Asiia). 

® It is noticed in AlBh xii, 49, 1783-G. 

As Rama began, the subsequent slaughter was attributed to him. 
Rama certainly did not exterminate the Haihayas, for they were rising 
into great power as the Talajahghas during his life. 
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Tlie iirst kingdom to reassert itself appears to liave 
been Kasi. Its kings had carried on a long struggle with 
the Haihayas, and at length Pratardana, son of Divodasa II, 
defeated the Yitahavyas or Yitihoti'as and recovered his 
territory/ though Yaranasi itself was not regained till 
later by his grandson Alarka/- 

By this time Sagara liad attained manhood and entered 
on a fight for his own kingdom of Ayodhya/ He 
vanquished the Haihayas and Talajarighas and the 
foreigners, and re-established the Aiksvaku dynasty there. 
He also subdued the enemies throughout North India and 
became a cakravartin ^ ; in fact, he annihilated the Haihaya 
dominion and nothing more is said of Haihayas till long 
afterwards. They appear to have continued in their 
territory in the Nai'bada valley, but only as a small kingdom 
merged in the great bi^anch of the Yadavas. Sagara also 
resolved to exterminate the foreigners who had settled 
down in his kingdom, if not throughout North India ^ ; 
but the then Yasistha, the royal priest of Ayodhya, who 
had maintained his position apparent^ under tlie Haihaya 
rule, interposed in their favour and prevented him. Sagara 
then spared their lives, but abrogated their religious usages 
and imposed degrading distinctions on them — which 
naturally disappeared in the course of time.® 

During the height of the Haihaya dominion a young 
prince of the Yadava branch, named Jyamagha, was 
expelled by his elder brothers and sought his fortune 
southwards in and beyond the upper Narbada valley, and 
founded a principality among the Rksa Hills (the 

^ MBh xiii, 30, 1958-76 : JRAS, 1910, p. 38 ; Va 64-5. 

- Va 92, 68 ; Hv 29, 1591 ; 32, 1748-9. 

Va SS, 124-5, 135-43; Hv 13, 774-84: Vs iv, 3, 18-21 ; MBh iii, 
100, 8831-2. 

" MBh xii, 29, 1023-9 ; Hv 13, 785 ; Va SS, 144. 

^ See n. for references. 

^ The rest of the story of Sagara is marvellous, the birth of his 60,000 
sons, his horse-sacrifice and their destruction. Va SS. 144-52 ; Hv 13, 
790-807 ; MBh iii, 106. 8831-707, 9913. 
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Satpura range), apparently in Vidarbha, for his son was 
called Vidarbha and the main line of his successors reigned 
thered 

When Sagara established his empire over Xorth India, 
the only noticeable kingdoms that had survived were 
Kasi, Videha, the Yaisala realm, the Anava kingdom 
in the east, Turvasu s line in the hilly country of Rewa 
and the new state of Vidarbha in the Deklian. All the 
other kingdoms had perished or been subjugated. But 
on his death his empire declined, and the submerged 
dynasties recovered themselves, especially those at a 
distance ; thus the Kaikeyas, Madras, etc., in the Panjab 
appear to have revived ; the Yadavas of Vidarbha 
extended their power northward and founded the kingdom 
of Cedi ^ in the country lying along the south of the 
Jumna; and the Kasi kingdom formed the new princi- 
pality of Vatsa in the south of the Ganges-Jumiia doab.^ 

Tlie Paurava claimant then was Dusyanta, who had 
been adopted as heir by ^larutta, son of Karandhama, 
of Turvasu’s lineJ He recovered his ancestral kingdom 
and re-established the Paurava dynasty which had been 
out of power since Mandhatr’s time. His son was Bharata, 
who was a cakravartin ^ and samraj,<^ a famous monarch : 
and his successors were known, not only as Pauravas, but 
more particularly as Bharatas ^ and Bharatas.® 

The Ayodhya kingdom rose to eminence again, first 

^ Va 05, 27-38 ; Hv 37. 1979-89 ; Mt 44. 28- 38 ; Vs iv, 2-14. 

- Va . 1 . 5 , 38 ; Mt 44- 38 : Lg i, 4U ; Vs iv, 14, 

•' Hv 40, 1597 : 34, 1753 ; Va 04, 05, 73 ; Br 11, 00 ; 13, 78. 

■* Va 00, 133 -rtitli 1-4; Mt 40, 10 witli 43, 1-3; Hv 31, 17l' 1 with 

1830-4 ; Vs iv, 10, 2 witli lO, 1-2: JRAS, 1910, p. 43. 

MBh i, 74, 3119-21 ; Hv 34, 1723 ; Va 00, 133-4 ; .Mt 40, 11 
MBh ii, 14, 649-50. 

’ MBh iv, 04, 2035 and in bralimanical literature : but its use is rare 
in k.satriya tradition except in compounds as BhanUarmbha, Bharata- 
sattama. 

s The general term ; MBh i, 4. 371 ; 74, 3223 ; 04, 3709 • Mt -'J 71 • 

4'J, 11; YaOO, 134. ' ‘ ‘ ’ 
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under Bhagiratha,^ and again under his third successor 
xlinbarisa Nabhagi - ; but no changes occurred except that 
the large and indefinite Anava kingdom over the 
Saudyumnas in the east became divided up into live 
kingdoms, Ahga, Vahga, Punclra, Sulima and Kalihga.^ 
The capital of Ahga was Mai ini, and its name was 
changed afterwards to Campa or Campavati (Bhagalpur) 
after king Campa."^ 

The Paurava kingdom had shifted its position north- 
westward, for its ancient site at Allahabad became the 
Yatsa realm (p. 282 ) ; and Bharata\s fifth successor Hastin 
founded the city Hastinapura ^ as his capital. It remained 
the Paurava capital for centuries onwards. It was about 
this time apparently, that king Yisala founded the town 
Visala or Yaisali® as the capital of the kingdom, which 
lias been called the Yaisala kingdom in anticipation. 

Tlie Paurava dynasty grew great and formed fresh 
kingdoms under its king Ajamidha. His brother 
Dvimidha founded a new realm and dynasty, which may 
be called that of the Dvimidhas,^ and lay probably east 
of Hastinapura.® A cousin named Ran tide va Sahkrti, 
a famous kintr had a short-lived kingdvjin on tlie River 

^ AlBh vii, 60 ; xii. JO, 956-03. St\led sayiirtlj, MBh ii, 649-50. 
After him the (Ganges was named Bhagirathi, Vil SS, 107-9 ; etc. 

^ MBh VI i, 64 ; xii, JO, 993-7 : Va SS, 171-1^. But there was 
another and much earlier Ambarisa Nabhagi, Hvi5, 813; Mtii, 41; 
IJ, 20 . 

- Va 09, 26-34. 85-0, 98 ; 77-8 ; Hv SI, 1682-93. 

^ MBh xii, o, 134 ; Va 00, 105-0 ; Mt 4S, 97 ; Hv SI, 1099. 

® MBh i, 'Jo, 3787 ; Va 00 , 165 ; Hv JO, 1053-4. MBh i, 04, 3736 
says it had been Bhaiata's residence ; if so, Hastin gave it his name. 
The other names, (jajauihrai/n, Vdranuhraya, etc., vere probably mere 
puns, for its region was not elephant-country, having been occupied by 
the Anavas long before. 

^ See p. 270, n. 

' Va 00, 166, 184-93 ; Gr i, I 40 , 8, 14-16 ; Bh ix, Jl, 21, 27-S. Mt49, 
70-9 and Hv JO, 1075-85 vary. Vs iv, 10, 10, 13-15 errs. 

^ It must have adjoined the main Paurava territory, was not Pancala, 
and presumably bordered on Kosala (Mt 40, 75 ; Hv JO, 1081) : also 
N. Pancala lay between it and S. Pancala (Hv JO, 1083-1112). 
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ChambaL^ Ajamidhas realm was divided on his death 
among his tliree sons, the main kingdom with the capital 
Hastinapura, and two others in the Krivi country, which 
was named Pancala afterwards, a northern kingdom 
of which the capital was then or soon afterwards 
Ahicchatra,- and a southern of which the capital was 
afterwards Kampilya.^ All these three lines were 
Pauravas, Bharat as and Ajamidhas, but the latter two 
branches were distinguished afterwards as the kingdoms 
of North and South Pancala respectively, and those 
patronymics were appropriated to the main line at 
Hastinapura.^ 

The northern of these two kingdoms first rose to 
eminence, and in consequence of a jocular boast uttered 
by one of its early kings Bhrmyasva, the name, the 
“ five capables ” or Pancdlas, was given to his five sons.^ 
But the name Pancala grew into general and approved 
use as the name of this dynasty and realm, and super- 
seding the old name of the country, Krivi, was extended 
to the whole Pancala country.® Bhnnyasva was succeeded 
by his son Mudgala, and Mudgalas son became a 
brahman and originated the family of the Maudgalyas ~ : 
but the line continued under his descendants Yadhryasva, 
Divodasa and Srnjaya. These kings play an important 
part in the Rigveda,® and their relationship to the 
Maudgalyas and the brahmanical order suggests how 
that followed naturally. 

^ MBh iii, 203, 16674; \ii, 67; xii, 29, 1013-2:2: Mt 49, 35-7: 
Meghad. i, 46, where Comm, says his capital was Dasapura. 

- Va 99, 194-211 ; Islt 50, 1-16 : Hv Si\ 1777-95: MBh i, 13S, 5509, 
5515-16 ; Hv 20, 1111-12. 

- Va 99, 170-82 ; Mt 49, 47-59 ; Vs iv, 19, 11-13. MBh i, 13S, 5509, 
5512-13 ; Hv 23, 1252. 

^ e.g. Samvarana {see infra) is called Ajami.lha, MBh i, 94, S7Z7. 

5 Probably humorously ; cl. our title *• Pnme Minister’’. If so, it is 
obvious why the name does not occur in the Vedic hymns about’these 
kings. 

" JEAS, 1910, pp. 48, 1328. 

■ JEAS, 1910, p. 1330. 


’ JEAS, 1910, p. 21. n. ». 
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The kingdom of Ayodhya again rose to eminence 
under Dilipa II, surnamed Khatvahga, who was reckoned 
a cakravartin/ and under his successors Raghu, Aja, 
Dasaratha and Rama. The story of Rama brings South 
India into view definitely for tlie first time. As related 
in the Epics it appears largely as fable, yet the fable 
must have grown out of some basis, and the following 
features are wortliy of notice in it. 

There was a nourishing kingdom of people who are 
called Raksasas in Ce^don, with Lank a as their capital - 
and Ravana**^ as their king; and there was a settlement 
of Raksasas in the lower Godavari valley called Jana- 
sthana,*^ which is treated as part of Ravana's realm ; hence 
there must have been intercourse between tlie two, and 
that must obviously have been by sea. During all the.se 
centuries no change had taken place in the Dekhan 
politically except the founding of Vidarbha, but the 
religion of North India had penetrated into the Dekhan, 
because there is frequent mention of munis there whom 
the Raksasas had maltreated,^ and Agastya, ay horn 
tradition places earlier than Rama, is called the conqueror 
of the south. The south was Agastya's region and his 
abode is said sometimes to have been on the Mala^^a Hills.® 

^ Va SSj 182 ; MBh vii, 61 ; xii, 964-73. 

“ Seep. 272. The Rm describes Lanka in the most glowing terms (v, .4 ff*)* 

^ Two other Kavauas have been mentioned (pj). 276. 278). RCivana^ 
though Sanskrit in appearance, can hardly be a Sanskrit word, for it is 
not credible that any Kaksasa king would have taken a Sanskrit name, 
when the.se Raksasas were bitterly hostile and are described as civilized. 
Jidvana is probably the Tamil word ireivan, ‘Mlod, king, sovereign, 
lord,’’ Sanskritized — a fuller form of irei, which has the same meanings. 
Malayalam has frda, “sire'' (used in addressing princes), where the r 
shows it differs from Tamil irCty<in ( = Skt. rdjd). Kanarese has m" (and 
also apparently irivafa), ‘‘master.’’ Telugu seems to have lost the 
word. Tamil vi and Skt. d constantly correspond, and i is mainly a 
helping vowel to r ; hence ireivan may well have been Sanskritized as 
Mdrana. If so, ltdrana would be the royal title. 

Rm ii, 7/6', 11 ; iii, IS, *25 ; MBh vii, o'J, 2226. 

® Rm ii, 116, 11-19 ; 110, 18 20 : MBh vii, 50, 2‘227. 

® Rm iii, 11, 78-83. MBh iii, IO 4 , 8792-4. JRAS, 1910, p. 41. 

JRAS. 1914. 19 
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Kama avenged the munis’ -wrongs on tlie Kaksasasd 
Ravana carried Sit a off to Lanka/- Rama with the aid 
of a people in South India called monkeys, whose Ccipital 
was Kiskindha ^ (somewliere between the River Krsna and 
the Nilgiris), crossed over to Ceylon by Adam s Bridge, 
killed Ravana and recovered Sita. Thus the only 
civilized communities in South India then were in Jana- 
sthana and at Kiskindha. The Pandya kingdom did not 
exist then, for it is not mentioned, though Rama passed 
through that very country to reach Adam’s Bridge. 

Rama succeeded to the throne of Ayodliya, and was 
reckoned a cakravartin.^ His brother Satrughna conquered 
the Yadavas and founded the city Mathura, whei'e he 
and his two sons Subahu and Surasena reigned.^ His 
brother Bharata was related to tlie Kaikeyas in the 
Panjab, as his motlier was a Kaike}'a princess ^ : and 
his two sons, Taksa and Puskara, liad principalities at 
Taksasila and Puskara vati respectively, botli in the 
Gtodhara country.* The fourth brother Laksmana had 
two sons, Angada and Candraketu, and to tlieni are 
assigned two countries near the Himalayas. Angada had 
the town Angadiya in Karapathadesa, and Candraketu 
had the town Candracakra.^ Rama had two sons Kusa 
and Lava. Kusa succeeded him, and is said to liave also 
founded tlie town Kusasthali on the Yindliva Hills.^ 
Lava obtained the northern portion of Kosala, witli the 
famous city iSravasti.^^ 

Rama was the last cakravartin ol' tlie Ayodhva line. 

^ MBli iii, :^70\ 15987 ; Rm lii, 

“ Through the air ; hy sea would luive been the natural wav. 

^ Rm i\', JJ. 1 : MBh iii, 10107. 

* MBh vii, 59 ; xii, J9, 944-55. 

® Va SS, 185-6 ; Hv 55, 3093-3101 : 95, 5*244-5 : Rm vi. h5- '/a 

® Rm i, IS, 13 ; 77, 15-17. 

’ Va SS, 189-90 ; Bd iii, fJS, 190-1 ; Vs iv, 4, 47. 

« \Ti SS, 187-S ; Bd lii, 63, 188-9 ; Vs iv, 4, 47. 

" It is difficult to place this. It may peiliaps have been north of 
Daksina Kosala. 

Va SS, 198-200 ; Bd iii, c;, 198-200; Mt 13, 51. 
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After his death the Yadava king Bhima recovered Mathura, 
put an end to Satrughna’s line, and reigned there.^ Nothing 
more is said of the two sub-Hi in ala van principalities of 
Laksmana's sons, the two small Gandhara states of 
Bharata’s sons disappeared among the Panjab kingdoms, 
and the Sravasti kingdom would seem to liave been 
re-absorbed into Kosala. From tliis time onward the 
Ayodhya and otlier eastern kingdoms played no important 
part in the political life of India, and the predominant 
actors were the Yadavas and Pauravas. 

The Yadava king Bhima appears to be Sat vat a of the 
genealogies.- Satvata had four sons,^ and his territory 
appears to have been divided among them thus. Andliaka, 
called the great Bhoja, reigned at Mathura ; and his 
descendants, the Andhakas. comprised the Andhakas 
proper and also his son Kukura’s descendants, known 
as the Kukuras, who became the chief Yadava dynasty 
reigning at Mathura, which was the chief Yadava capital.^ 
Another son, Devavrdha, and his son Babhru were famous 
kinoes, and their lineage which was verv great, reigned 
in jMrttikavati,^ a town in the upper region of the Narbada 
southward of Vatsabhumi.® A third son Yrsni established 
a dynasty Avliich seems to have been in Gujarat.’^ Deva- 
vrdha’s descendants were specially called the Bhojas,® 
but this name was applied comprehensively to many 
branches of the Yadavas.^ There were other Yadava 
kingdoms, such as Avanti, Dasarna, Vidarbha and 
Mahivsmati, though this last seems rather to have been 
the remnant of the Haihayas. 

’ Hv ,0.7. r>e4r>-s. " va or,, 45 -7 : Lg i, as, 47-9 ; Hv jr, 1995-6. 

•* :Mt 44 . 4T-S : Va 0 (;, ; Hv 1999-2009. 

Hv 2014-30 ; Lg i. O'O, 32-42 ; Va 00, 115 (where read Andhakdt 
for Satt/nk(V)-l42. 

5 va 6-17 ; Hv JS, 2004-14 ; Mt 44^ 51-60. 

MBh ill, r'tj. 15245-6 with Jyamagha’s story (p. 281). 

'• Va .%*, 17 ff. ; Plv olO 2040 (where read for Krostor) tf. 

Bd iii, 7J, 18 ; Br ir, 45 ; Lg i, 00, 0 ; Xs iv, 13, 6. 

MBh ii, 13, 570, 589 ; v, 157, 5351, 5366. See p. 279. 
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North Pancala continued to flourish under Srhjaya, 
Cyavana, Somadatta and Sudasa.^ Sudasa raised it 
to its height, and it was he apparently wlio drove the 
Paurava king Saiiivarana out of Hastinapura ; but, wlien 
he was succeeded by Sahadeva and Sonia k a, tlie kingdom 
declined, and Saiiivarana recovered his kingdom with 
Yasistha’s aid. Sariivarana's son Kuru raised tlie Paurava 
kingdom to eminence. He gave his name to Kuruksetra 
and pushed his rule beyond Prayaga, which means tliat 
he must have established a suzerainti^ over South as 
well as North Pancala, which was already defeated, Plis 
descendants were specially known as the Kurus and 
Kauravas, besides being Paui'avas, Bharatas and 
Ajamidhas. 

A descendant of Kuru in the fifth degree, named Yasu, 
conquered the Yadava kingdom of Cedi and established 
himself thei'e, whence he was styled Caidyoparicaia. 
He extended his sway eastward as far as Magadlia, and 
was reckoned a cakravartin.- On his death his territories 
were divided among his sons, the Yasavas. The eldest 
Brhadratha obtained Magadha, built Girivraja as his 
capital^ and founded the famous Baihadratha dynasty. 
Another son had Cedi,^ and others the intervening realms 
of Karusa ^ and Kausambi (Yatsa),^ With the Barhadratha 
dynasty Magadha for the first time takes a real part 
in the ’ history ’ of India. 

Some little time later the Kauravas became eminent 
under Pratipa and his successor .Santanu,^ and South 
Pancala under Brahmadatta, who was a contemporary 
of Pratipa.^ Ugrayudha of the Dvimidhas coiKjuered 

^ JKAS, laiu, pp. 48-51 ; Jind p. -21, Ji. 

- JRAS, 1910, pp. 11, 22, 51. MHh 6'J, 2362 : Hv SS15. 

Hv 117. 6598 ; MBh ii. ,JfJ, 798-800. 

Hv 117. 6599-6601 ; Vs iv, 14 , n. 

" Vs iv. 72, 11. 6 See VBii 1 , 236.7. 

- MBh 1 , .65, 3797 ; V, 72V 50.53-5 ; Hv .>'7, 18i9 

^ Hv 20 , 1047-9 ; MBli xii, 8603. 
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North Paucala and was killed by Bhisma in battle : and 
that line soon afterwards disappeared. Prsata regained 
his own kingdom of North Pahcala,^ and also obtained 
South Pahcala.- 

Jarasandha, king of Magadha, then rose to the highest 
power, ^ and extended his authority as far west as Mathura, 
where the Yadava king Kariisa, who had married two 
of his daughters, acknowledged him as overlord. Kariisa 
was a tyrant and Krsna killed him. This brought down 
on Krsna and the Bhojas of Mathura Jarasandha’s wrath, 
and in fear they migrated in a body to An art a (Gujarat), 
and established themselves in Dvaraka.^ 

Drupada succeeded his father Prsata in Pancala, but 
Drona with the help of the young Pandava and Kaurava 
princes conquered him, and keeping Nortli Pancala for 
himself, gave Drupada South Pancala.^ The young 
Panda vas were then eager for fame, and Bhinia and Arjuna 
with Krsna’s help killed Jarasandha, their common enemy.^ 
This brings the traditional account down to the time 
of the great Bharata battle, and the kingdoms that existed 
tlien have been discussed before.^ 

We may now take stock of all the racial and political 
changes that had taken place. Of the Manva kingdoms 
there remained three, those of Ayodhya, Videha and Vaisali; 
and the greater part of the Dekhan continued unchanged. 
The Sandy umna stock had been almost overwhelmed by 
the Ana vas and Pauravas, and its power was confined 
to the Utkalas and other tribes in the hilly tracts between 
Gaya and Orissa. All North and East Bengal was held by 
Pragjyotisa, whicli is nowhere connected with any of these 
races and would seem to have been founded by an invasion 
of ^longolians from the north-east. All the rest of North 

^ Hv 1071 "3, 108*2-1 112, - See n. infra. 

Called MBh ii. 7-^ 571-86 ; H\* 91, 4963-72, 

* MBh ii, IJ. 594-61G : Hv 91. 4953-61 ; 111. 6579-86. 

MBh i, JJS; 160, 6344-54 ; Hv 20, 1113-15. 

« MBh ii, 19- 2.1, 930, JRAS, 1908, p. 309. 
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India and tlie north-west part of the Dekhaii had been 
dominated by tlie Ai]a stock and was held thus: — 

The Pauravas ruled the whole of tlie Ganges and Jumna 
valley from the Siwalik Hills to ^Jagadlia. except >Surasena 
(which was Yadava) and Kasi ; namely, the kingdoms of 
Hastinapura, Pahcala, Cedi. Vatsa, Karusa and ^lagadha. 
Kasi was an Aila realm of earlier foundation (p. 27 J). 

The Yadavas held all the country between the llajputana 
desert and a line drawn roughly from Bombay to the 
south-east of Berar and then north to the River Ken 
(Suktiinati), including Surasena but excluding Cedi and 
Vatsa (which however had belonged to them before the 
Paurava Vasu conquered them). 

The Anavas held all the Panjab west of Kuruksetra, 
and all East Behar, Bengal proper and Orissa. The 
Druhyus held the Gandhara realm and the north-west 
frontier of the Panjab, and are said to have spread out 
into kingdoms beyond. The Turvasu line liad failed, 
except that the Pandya, Cola and Kerala royal families 
in the extreme south claimed descent from it, or ratlier 
from Dusyanta, who had been adopted into it (p. 282).^ 

All the occurrences that have been set out are stated 
in tradition, and the chief authorities for every statement 
have been cited. Now, whatever doubt may attach to the 
arrangement of this account and tlie st‘(juence in which 
the events have been narrated, }^et two things are not 
open to such doubt, namely, the initial position and tlie 
ultimate position ; and tradition is deliiiite about tliem, 
that is (1) that the Aila race began witli Pururavas 
at Allahabad, and (2) that ultimately it dominated all the 
countries of North India (except the three kingdoms of 
Ayodhya, Yideha and Yaisah) and the noith-west of the 
Dekhan, and that all the reigning families therein were Aila. 
The ultimate position is sliown in tlie annexed map, wher<i 
boundaries can of course be only regarded as approximate. 

^ Mt.jS, 4-0 : Vri 3 0 : Hv Ja mry-V,. 
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The broad result then stands out clear, that tlie Aila 
stock beyan with Pururavas in a small principality 
at Allahabad, and dominated the whole of North India 
down to Vidarbha.^ with the exception of the three 
iManva countries of Ayodhya, Videha and Vaisali ; and 
those countries had been probjundly influenced by Aila 
tliouj^ht and culture. Now this result is precisely what 
is known as the Aryan occupation of India, so that what 
is called the Aryan race is what Indian tradition calls 
the Aila or Lunar race ; that is, Aila = Aryan. The 
Saudyumna stock without doubt represents a distinct 
race, but I am not prepared to suggest what it should 
be called ethnological ly." Tlie Manva stock, which held 
all the rest of India with the three kingdoms of Ayodhya, 
Videha and Vaisali, would naturally appear to declare 
itself I )ra vidian.'^ 

It will thus be seen that Indian tradition knows nothing 
of any Aryan invasion of India from the north-west, nor 
of any gradual advance of the Aryans from thence east- 
wards. It makes the Aryan power begin at Allahabad 
and spread its dominion thence in all directions except 
over Kosala, Videha and Vaistili : and tradition even says 
there was an Aryan outflow of tlie Druhyus through the 
north-west into Afghanistan and beyond (p. 277). 

Yet tradition does not sa}" the Ailas or Aryans 
originated in India, but distinctly suggests that they came 
from outside. The legends and myths about the pro- 
genitor Pururavas Aila all connect him with the middle 
Himalayan and trans-Himalayan region. He was closely 
assoeiated with the GandharvTis. His wif(‘ Urvasi was 
a Gandliarvi.^ The regions he fre(piented were the Rivers 

^ The Hvo rar*es descended troiii ^ ayiiti over''j>r6ad the entire earth : 
Va u.i, m;i ; B(i ill, c;.s’, nr) a : Hv itjni-'io. 

“ See further, p. 29o, n. “. 

" Eor this reason I dishUe tlic teiiii MCnn'd, hut <*an think of none 
Letter. 

* Vfi 9 ; Bd iii. Oh, JI ; Hv JO, loT4. 
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Manclakini and Alaka, the Caitraratha and Xandana 
forests, the mountains Gandhamadana and ]\reru, and the 
country of the Xorthern Kurusd The Gandharvas are 
assigned to those reo^ions. From them he obtained 
sacrificial fire, lie himself ultimately became a Gan- 
dharvTi, and his sons were known amoni^ them.- Further, 
Pururavas is said in some accounts to have been born 
in the northern country Ilavrta, which was so named 
after his parent I la." 

Now these tales are mythical, and tradition becomes 
mythical when it reaches back to its utmost limits : yet 
such myths do not spring from nothing, but must have 
had some basis. They certainly suggest that PunTravas’ 
origin was in that north region. This inference is 
supported by the fact that that region, the middle region 
in and beyond the Himalayas, lias always been the sacred 
and ancient land of the Indians. The north-west frontier 
had no ancient associations or memories of any kind, and 
never had any sanctity. This is a remarkable fact of 
the first importance. All ancient Indian belief was 
bound up with that middle region, and it was thither that 
rishis and kings turned their steps Avlien they sought the 
ancient inspiration — never to the north-west.'^ 

Tradition and myth therefore concur in suggesting that 
Pururavas came originally from beyond the middle 
Himalayan I'egion ; that is, that tiie Ail a or Arvan rac(‘ 
entered India from that direction. Alvth names the 
country Ilavrta in the far north as the land from which 
the race came when it entered India. Pururavas* name 
Aila occurs in the Rigveda (x, .9.7, 7, IS) and is therefor^j 

^ Vii UI, 5-8 ; Br lU, .)-S ; Hv 70. 

“ Va [n, 40-S, 51 : Hv 1402-10 ; Br ie, 11 ; .' 7 ,/. U. 

- So Mt 11, 4.3-60 : 72, 12-1.7 : IM v, .s', S2-J0.7, I 1^7 120 . B,l n,, 
2.3-8, adopts the st-orypaitiullyuiKl iiicprlv ; and Va A';, 2.7- <S ^inuhirlv*. 
with the first part lost. 

•* See iluir's Sanskrit T>xts. ii. ,ip, hen, ull tlio 1 w.-i. 5 re> ...rree 

with thi> view, except tlie two quotations about Ka-lnnir. ^ " 
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very ancient — more ancient than the stories about Ila and 
Ila.^ Some importance may therefore be attached to the 
mj'th which connects it witli the first part of the word 
Ilrivrta ; and tiie fables about Ila and Ila or Ida were 
probably devised in later times to explain the name 
Aila.- Such explanatory stories are common in Sanskrit 
literature, but the connexion between Aila and Ilavrta 
would not have suggested itself naturally, is surprising 
and may therefore be a truh^ ancient relic. 

A few words may be said about what tradition suggests 
regarding the Vedic age. To arrange the reputed authors 
of the hymns chronologically, as far as possible, with the 
aid of tradition is a large and arduous task that has 
yet to be done ; still, my examination of tradition has 
incidentally touched many of them, and I offer a few 
remarks provisionally. Various hymns are attributed 
to persons who lived in the earliest ages, but it is with 
\ isvamitra s time that we enter definitely on the Vedic 
period. Most of the reputed authors who are mentioned 
in tradition are later than his time, and the list reaches 
down to Devapi (the eldest brother of king l^^antanu)^ 
who lived about half a century before \ yasa. Hence the 
period of the hymns did not close till just before 
Vyasa s time, and it would follow that he not only 
.arranged them as tradition says, but must have also 
compiled them into the Rigvedic canon. It could have 
ijcen only a rishi of commanding ability, knowledge and 
eminence, wlio could have brought into one compilation 

See JKAS. UUa. p. 412. 

“ It may he mentioned that Sudyumna, into whom Ila was turned, 
'^aid to have been Jcimjiurftyt iwid finally departed to Ilavrta ; Mt ,/;2, 
H), lU ; Pil V, <S\ 121, 124; i, 6V7, 22. The kimpurusas were also 
[)laced in that same north reg'ion. ^lyth thus connected the Saudynmna 
stock also with that land. Further, it is ’-aid in Jit iJ, 18 and Pd v, N, 
123, that the Kurus, that is, the Northern Km us, belonged to or were 
subject to that stock. These allu-ions suggest tliat that Stock, which 
held East India, came also originally from the north. 

Nirukta ii, 10; Brhadd. vii, 150; MBh v, 5054-5. 
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Mandakini and Alaka, the Caitraratha and Xandana 
forests, the mountains Gandhamadana and 3Ieru, and the 
country of the Xortliern Kurus.^ The Gandharvas are 
assio’iied to those reo^ions. From them he obtained 
sacrificial fire, he himself ultimately became a Gan- 
dharva, and his sons were known among them.^ Further, 
Pururavas is said in some accounts to have been born 
in the northern country Ilavrta, which was so named 
after his parent Ila.^ 

Xow these tales are mythical, and tradition becomes 
mythical when it reaches back to its utmost limits : yet 
such m^Ths do not spring from nothing, but must have 
had some basis. Tliey certainly suggest that Pururavas' 
orio’in was in that north reorion. This inference is 
supported by the fact that that region, the middle region 
in and beyond the Himalayas, lias always been the sacred 
and ancient land of the Indians. The north-west frontier 
had no ancient associations or memories of any kind, and 
never had any sanctity. This is a remarkable fact of 
the first importance. All ancient Indian belief was 
bound up with that middle region, and it was thither that 
rishis and kings turned their steps Avhen they sought the 
ancient inspiration — never to the north-west.^ 

Tradition and myth therefore concur in suggesting that 
Pururavas came originally from beyond the middle 
Himalayan region ; that is, that the Aila or Aryan race 
entered India from that direction. Myth names the 
country Ilavrta in the far north as the land from which 
the race came when it entered India. Pururavas’ name 
Aila occurs in the Rigveda (x, 9o, 7, 18) and is therefore 

^ Vti ,97, 5-8 ; Br 10, 5-8 ; Hv ,10, 1307-70. 

2 Va 97, 40-8, 51 ; Hv .16, 1402-10 ; Br 10, 11 ; Ag i;j, U. 

" So Mb 77, 43-00: LI, 12-15: Bd v, 6, 82-105, ir7-120. Hd iii, 60, 
23-8, adopts the siory pai'tuilly and ineptly ; and Vu S'*, 25-S Minilarlv 
with the first part lost. 

See Muir's Sanskrit Texts, ii. pp. 323-39, wliere all the pa-sa^^-.s agree 
with this view, except the two quotations about Kashmir. * 
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very ancient — more ancient than the stories about Ila and 
Ila.^ Some importance may therefore be attached to the 
myth M’hicli connects it witli the first part of the word 
Ilavrta ; and the fables about Ila and Ila or Ida were 
probably devised in later times to explain the name 
Alia.’- Such explanatory stories are common in Sanskrit 
literature, but tlie connexion between Ail a and Ilavrta 
would not have suggested itself naturally, is surprising 
and may therefore be a truly ancient relic. 

A few words maybe said about what tradition suggests 
regarding the Yedic age. To arrange the reputed authors 
of the hymns chronologically, as far as possible, with the 
aid of tradition is a large and arduous task that has 
yet to be done : still, my examination of tradition has 
incidentally touched many of them, and I offer a few 
remarks provisionally. Various hymns are attributed 
to persons who lived in the earliest ages, but it is with 
Visvamitra’s time that we enter definitely on tlie Vedic 
period. Most of the reputed authors who are mentioned 
in tradition are later than his time, and the list reaches 
down to Devapi (the eldest brother of king Santanu)^ 
who lived about half a century before VyAsa. Hence the 
period of the hymns did not close till just before 
Vyasa’s time, and it would follow that he not only 
arranged them as tradition says, but must have also 
compiled them into the Rigvedic canon. It could have 
been only a rishi of commanding ability, knowledge and 
eminence, who could have brought into one compilation 


^ See JKA8. 1013, p. 412. 

- It may Le mentioned that Sudyumna, into whom Ilil was turned, is 
said to have been a kunjiuy'iisa and tinally departed to Ilavrta ; Mt 
Id, 10 : Pd V, 6’, 121, 124 ; Lg i, 05, 22. The kiinpurusas were also 
placed in that same north region. Myth thus connected the Saudyumna 
stock also with that land. Further, it is said in Mt IJ, 18 and Pd v, S, 
123, that the Kurus, that is, the Northern Kurus, belonged to or were 
subject to that stock. These allusions suggest tliat that stock, which 
held East India, came also originally from the north. 

Nirukta ii, 10; Brhadd. vii, 150; MBh v, I 48 , 5054-5. 
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all the hymns composed by the different and sometimes 
rival bralimanical families and also a large quantity of 
hymns of miscellaneous authorship : and have established 
that compilation as a canon accepted uiKpiestionably 
by all subsequent times. No rishi is mentioned who 
could have accomplished that except Krsna Uvaipayana 
Vyasa. 

If we may estimate the date of the great Bharat a battle 
as 1000 R.c. approximately, Devapi would be placed about 
a century earlier. If further we form a chronological 
estimate from the genealogical table in JR AS, 1910. 
pp. 26-9 (and we have no other basis to work upon). 
Visvamitra may be placed, at a very moderate computation, 
about seven centuries earlier than the battle. Hence 
without attempting precision the Yedic age may be 
estimated as 1700 to 1100 b.c. approximately, from 
tradition. 

It may be objected that the language of the hymns 
betrays no marked differences commensurate with so long 
a period, and to this point the following suggestion may 
be offered with all deference to Vedic scholars. It would, 
I imagine, be generally conceded that no sacred iiteratui’e 
attains to verbal veneration until it lias been dehnitelv 
formed into a canon and finally closed ; before that it 
is no doubt sacred, but it has not acquired rigid sanctity. 
Hymns handed down orally during the centuries before 
the formation of the canon could hardly escape being 
gradually and imperceptibly modihed in their diction 
as the language gradually changed, so that, when they 
were at last compiled into the canon, their language' 
would be rather that of the age when the canon was 
formed than that of the ages when they were composed. 
If this suggestion be reasonable, it would explain whv 
there is no very marked difference in the language of tlie 
hymns, though they manifestly purport to liave been 
composed during a very long period. 
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Thi^5 pvejsGiitation of wliat Indian tradition says about 
tlio earliest times differs greatly from what scholars have 
deduced from a study of the Veda and the Yedic 
literature : yet may I in conclusion offer, as a plea for 
a fair consideration of it, this question : Can a complete 
account be constructed if we put aside the copious tradition 
left by the ksatriyas, who played the chief part in 
establishing the Aryan dominion b}^ their conquests ? 

In order to show at a glance the development of the 
Aila (or Lunar) race a concise genealogical table is added 
on the next page. It exhibits the principal ruling families 
and dynasties of the Ail as, and does not deal with the 
populace in the countries and capitals mentioned. 




(Matliurn^ ( MrUikavati) Kaui-avas I*autlavas HarluidratUaH (MagatUia) Cecils 
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GLEANINGS FROM SHABARA 

Bv Colon El. GEORGE A. JACOB, Indian Army. 

J^T is passing strange tliat tins ancient and interesting 
author, whose exposition ot the Miinamsa sutrc^8 is 
the oldest now extant, should be so much neglected by 
modern students of Sanskrit. Yet one Avould suppose 
that a writer who offered an interpretation of Yedic ritual, 
and who preceded Say ana by nearly twelve centuries, 
would never fail to receive attention from students of the 
most ancient literature of India. But there are others to 
whom a good knowledge of Miinamsa is of importance. 
It is no exaggeration to say that, without that knowledge, 
it would be impossible rightly to comprehend the larger 
treatises on Vedanta — notably those of the very learned 
Appaya Diksita, in which veiy lengthy disquisitions on 
Miinamsa topics abound — or even Jayanta Bhatta’s 
Nydy a ma ? ari. 

Quotations fi’om Sahara are found in all such works 
though not to the same extent as those from the famous 
Mimamsaka Kumarila, who probably flourished in the 
seventh centuiy of our era,^ Dr. Ganganath Jha, of 
Allahabad, has done great service by his translations 
of those very abstruse works the oka i' art ilea and 
Tantravdrtika, which, together with his veiy helpful 
work entitled “ The Prabhakara School of Purva 
Miinamsa which he prepared as a thesis for the 
deo^ree of Doctor of Letters, have brought a valuable 
body of Miinamsa lore within reach of even those 
unacquainted witli Sanskrit. 

I liave recently prepared for my own use a somewhat 
full Index to the first six Books of Sahara s bhasya, and 

‘ SiK'rift liooka of flif' East, vol. x\v, p. 618 . 
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now offer a few items from it as samples of the interesting- 
matter to be found there. There are one or two references 
to Mahadeo Mores vara Kunte’s unfinished woi'k entitled 
Saddarsanacintanika. It contains a translation of the 
sutras of the first five books of Jaimini’s treatise and of 
part of the sixth book. His renderings are not very 
lucid, but there is a good deal of useful information in the 
notes ; and, most important of all, to my mind, he gives 
references to a large number of the Vedic passages 
explained in the bhasya. The Vedic Index occcxsionally 
mentioned is, of course, that compiled by Professor A. A. 
Macdonell and Dr. A. B. Keith, and published in 1912. 
The Ved ic Concordance is the gigantic work by Professor 
Bloomfield, which forms vol. x of the Harvard Oriental 
Series. 

All but the last of the nyayas quoted below are 
included in the latest editions of my Popidar Sanidcrit 
Maxims, but the references now given to Sahara's 
bhasya are new. 

1. II This uncommon technical term (from 

the root ‘‘ to separate ”) is found under sutras 3. 7. 32-5, 
where Kunte defines it as '' a particular statement which 
narrows the application of a general statement In the 
adhikarara comprised by tliose four sutras an in<|uiry is 
made as to whether the Vedic declaration 
■STWffr: the sacrificial rites of a Soma 

sacrifice have [or require] seventeen priests,"' is an example 
of or whetlier it is merely a 

that is, an injunction limiting the number of priests, 
without in any way discriminating between them. The 
l^arvaixjk.%i assigns it to the former, but that view is 
shown to be untenable. In the BhamafJ, umler Vedanta- 
siltra> I. 1. 23, we find the expression 
which in the Kidpatarn (a commeiitary on BhCnnafi) 
appears as and is defined as 
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Since the number of priests for a Soma sacrifice is 
limited to sij^teen, liow is it that the above passage 
[>rovides for seventeen ^ This point is dealt with in 
siitras 3G-8, where, after disposing of the suggestion 
that the Sadasya is the seventeentln it is decided that the 
Svdml, or patron for whom the sacrifice is offered, is the 
additional man. 

Professor Eggeling’s note on Satap. BrCilt. x. 1. 4. 19, 
which forbids the employment of a seventeenth priest, 
is of interest : This prohibition is probably directed 

airainst the Kaushitakiiis. who recoofnize a seventeenth 
priest, the Sadasya, who seems to have taken no other 
part in the sacrificial performance except sitting in the 
Sadas as the permanent custodian thereof. ” 

2. II 111 the bhasya on sutras G. 2, IG— 18 

there is a discussion as to whether in everyday life, as in 
the performance of religious rites, everything commenced 
uiust of necessity be carried to completion. The prima 
facie view is that it is as imperative in the former as it is 
known to be in the latter, since both alike have their 
codes of laws which prescribe penalties for those who fail. 
Tlie following, for example, is laid down for artificers : 

^ ^ whicli 

Ivunte renders thus : In tlie case of a spoke being 

broken, a flag is to be hoisted, and a Brahman is to be fed 
with a milk-preparation.”’ Now, apart from the absurdity 
of hoisting a Hag as a remedy for a damaged (probably 
hrnt, rather than broken) spoke, one would like to know 
the authority for attaching such a meaning to 
since it is not to be found in the lexicons and is not 
explained in the commentaries. In the ^larathi dictionary, 
however, we find which Molesworth defines as 

“ a common term for the central and the two side-slips 
which lie along a door What these slips are I cannot 
say, but they would seem to be intended to strengtlien or 
bind together the component parts of a door ; and it is 
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just such a sense as this that is required for if it 

is to be worthy of its name, and useful for straig'litenino^ 
a bent spoke or splicing’ a split one. 

3. II This curious statement — 
‘■the cows of the gods walk on their backs" — is 
S)X(atasdira, xi, 7. ij. and is quoted by ^Sahara (under 
sutra 1. 3. 30) in su 2 :)port of the argument of an objector 
that words are used in the Veda in a different sense from 
that attached to them in common life. In this case it 
is urged that rfo cannot })ossib]y mean “ cow The 
Siddhantin of course rejects tliis view, and Kumarila 
attempts to remove tlie difficulty by suggesting (Ttnitra- 
cdrtika, p. 245) that possibly tlie cows are on the eurtlt, 
and that when in its revolution it passes over tlie abode 
of the gods, the cows appear to be walking upside down ! 
One wonders why he did not reverse this and place tlie 
spectators on the earth and the cows in heaven, so as 
to justify tlie expression ''the cows of the gods'". 

4. il Readers of the Maltdhltdsya will 
remember the simpler form of this word in tlie sentence 

which Dr. Kielliorn ^ rendered 
If anybody (in interpreting a rule) should sa}" anything 
that is not eouttiined in the sdtrOj such a statement would 
not be accepted The derivative employed by Sahara is 
found under siitra G. 8. 30, whilst Vacaspati Misra twice 
uses i^i comment on I ogabhd^ya /\\\ 15. Besides 

the above I know of no examples of the word, in either 
form, in philosophical writings. 

5. II These words are clearly used 

by i^abara under sutra G. 8. 35 in the sense of ‘'indication" 
and "indicated” respectively; but it is not easy to deduce 
that meaning from to bite Ill ilie Dhniiqidfha. 

xxxiii, 9], there is a root “to speak”, or “shine”, 

but perhaps tlie more proliable source of tlie two words is 

' JRA.S. 1908, p 490, on Mfiglia, ii, ll-’. 
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the Prakrit root (lai}SP., ‘‘to show,” for which see Monier- 
Williams. s.v. 

The piissage in which the words occur forms part of 
a lengtliy discussion (under sCitras 0. 8. 30-42) as to the 
meaning of the word in the sentence 

(TS. vi, 1. 11. ()), the decision 
being that '' a goat ’ is intended. The sentence 

with Avhich we are concerned is tlie following : 

cl^ WfT ^ ^ II 

G. 'Srr'fJT II Under sfitra 2. 2. 9 iSabara quotes and 
discusses the mantra (T,S. 2. G. 6. 4) '5n"f?T 'WT 

“ the fault of repetition [or, of too close a connexion] is 
brought upon a sacrifice when two cakes are offered in 
succession ; he therefore offers the low- voiced oblation in 
between them, in order to avoid that fault It is 
strange that here, as well as in his bhasya on a similar 
passage in Aitareya Brdhinann, iii, 47, Sayana should 
have taken this word to be the equivalent of ^ ^ 

and that Dr. Hang, following him, rendered it “ laziness”. 
One of the three meanings assigned to it in Kirulda. 
iv, 20, is , and in his translation of Satap. 

Brdlimuna. 1. 3. 2. 8 and 1. 6. 3. 27, Professor Egp;elino* 
rendered it ‘‘ (the fault of) a repetition ” and ‘‘ (the fault 
of) sameness ”, a meaning clearly reipiired by the context. 
It is a pit}", therefore, that the compilers of the Vedic 
Index omitted that sense of the word. It may be added 
that the word ^!Tf^f!T is found in Sa lik^epasdrirahi, i, 161, 
where the commentator explains it by xpETT^TfT, one 
meaning of which is '' repetition 

Since the only example of the verb cfiven in the 

lexicons is that of RV. viii, 79. 2 {(quoted by tliem as 
viii, G«. 2), iianiely fvRfWi fgg ■■ all that is sick 

.7R4is. nu4. 


20 
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he medicines " (Griffith), it may be of interest to note 
that, in the discussion on tlie Taittiriya mantra, kSabara 
twice uses this verb in the sense of ''to remedy”. He says: 

Then, a little 

further on, ^ 

7. '5^ II As the "nave” of a wheel this word is not 

found in Sanskrit lexicons : but Moleswortli includes it, in 
that sense, under '5^. It is found in the bhasya (i,4. 20) 
in the sentence • 

8. II Various meanings have been assigned 

to this Avord,^ which is found only in RV. iii, 53. 14. 
a mantra commencing Avith the Avords ^ ^ 

i) According to iSabara (1. 2. 39) it is the name of 
a city. He says : 

(sic) TTWr n So, too, Kiimarila, ^^fiZT- 

^»n:*rr»TT- On p. 4 

of liis introduction to the Rigveda, Say ana quotes Sahara's 
explanation, as above ; but in the interpretation of the 
mantra he makes na icCimlcha an epithet of 

9. II Tliis AA^ord is new to me and is not 

found in tlie dictionaries. It is used by Sahara (3. 8. 32) 
as an epithet of in the sense of uin 

consecrated” — or possibly as itself the name of some 
kind of grass — and used for making the -Mad]ia\a 

explains it thus ; iTf^t^niTt^Tf^ 

fft: This is continned 

)>y t\w i^UKtnurqnlM, 

10. II Undei' the same sfitra as the a))ove we 
Hiid the lollowing in connexion with the Davsapfirnanmsa 
ceremonial : 

'• Of two blades of darbha grass, of equal length, viz. each 
a span long, and Avith the points unbroken, lie makes 
two 2 ^^^vitras”. Tliis description of the ixivitvif at oiice 

^ 8ee Vtdk ladtx under this and Prama<janda. 
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differentiates it from that of the Rigv’eda, which, according 
to the Vedic Indej\ was a sieve made of sheep’s wool. 
Ill his translation of Satap. BrCdt. i. 1. o, Professor Eggeling 
calls the above “ strainers ”, purifiers ”, and clarifiers”. 
In the original of para. 3 we read fT’WT^ffT* 
ffrfill whicli the Professor renders '' liaving then 

strained the sprinkling water with those two (strainers), 
he sprinkles with it ”, and adds in a footnote, He pours 
Avater into the Agnihotra ladle (in Avhich some of the awn 
of the rice remains), and after cleaning it AAuth the tAA^o 
strainers he sprinkles AAuth it.” Dr. Ganganatha Jha ^ 
defines tlie 2 )ai:itra as ‘'a blade of kusa cut into two 
equal pieces, and consecrated Avith a mantra : used for 
sprinkling Avater The use of the Avord lioAA^ever, 

in the Brahmana, and of in Kdtydynna Srauta- 

Sidra, 2. 3. 33 ( liWT <TT^ [^f^TTWJt] 

’^rg’^TTfir); makes it clear that the ay ere not m€7\> 

sprinklers of Avater, the idea of purlfyiiuj being inseparable 
from the AA^ord. 


II. tl Sahara probably coined this AA^ord, 

Avliich is said to mean ‘‘ tAvisting; of tlie back ” in turning 
from side to side in order to examine and explain various 
objects to a pupil. It occurs under sutra 2. I. 32, and is 
explained by Kumarila thus: 


3^: 3^ ri^rRT^^T • 

12. JTir " II This maxiiii is found 

twice in the bhasyu ; under sfitra d. d. 14 in the words 


and under 3. 8. 12 in 

the sentence tf ^ifcT 

13. hfd4(*iT^ II The abridged St. Petersburg lexicon 
alone sIioaa s the root Avith these tlu’ee upasargas, and 
quotes Apast. Braida, vii, 14. 8, as an example. Sahara 


^ PrCibluikar MimCimfiO., p. 269. 

“ See Third Handful of Popular Maxima {2nd ed. , 1911). 
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('). T) gives us two more, perliaps from some KaI])asQtra : 

Tfm ufTrewT^nrffT ■’ 

14 TTc^TTOT II As Used by Jaimini in sfitra (>. 4. 80 
{ ^ TT(2TT^%f^ ^l^Tr^) this verb cdearly means *• to take 
tlie place of to be suljstituted for something else, 
a sense not found in our dictionaries. In ex^jounding the 
sLitra Sahara employs the noun 1^1'^ as the e^juivalent 
of a meaning assigned to it in tlie Vac(isp(fti/(riu. 

This is continued by the Jaimlnis Ultra rritti as follows: 

^t^tY ^TTffTf^fv^ ^fT 

TfYr I ^ irfHfMv: fTr^T^n?!:- If 

I, who am not a Vedic scholar, may presume to ditier 
from one so learned as Dr. Garbe, I would suggest that 
“substitute”, and not “corollary”, is the meaning of 
MoMTOra throughout the Apaf^iainha S rant as Ultra. 

15. ■RTsirfrRi it As the onl}^ recorded example of this 
very significant word is from some unspecified commentarv 
on Gautama’s DharmaUdstra, I otfer one from Sahara. 
Under sutra 4. 3. 24 it is argued that a man ouglit to 
finish any sacrificial act whicli he has commenced, even 
though he has ceased to desire tlie advantage to be derived 
from it. But why ? I 

t^ST Tfrl 

II 

IG. ■trft'«n5r: ll This expression, found near thr 

end of the bhasya on 2. 1. 12, has puzzled me exceedingly. 
The as Dr. Jha ^ tells us, are three logs of Avood 

placed on the north, west, and south sides of tlie altar: and 
Profes.sor Eggeling calls them “enclosing-sticks”. Six 
kinds of wood are named by Katyayana (ii, 8. J ), of which 
the parldliis may be made, but Bfina is not one of them. 
In Briliadararyal'a Upanisad, 3. 8. 2, we have the word 
as an epithet of ^*0 (understood), and Sankara 

^ Prdhkdkarfi A/0/irt//?v7, p. 
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explains TRT a piece of bamboo affixed to the point of 
an arrow. This meaning niay be conjectural, but in 
any case it would be unsuitable here. Can any one 
enlighten us '( 

17. I) This saying (explained in my 
Maxunfi) is found under sutras 2. 1. 4 ; 3. 4. 40 ; 4. 1. 18 ; 
4. 2. 10 ; 6. 1. 1. It probably originated with Sahara. 

18. II This, too, is found in the bhas^’a 
on 3. 5. 46 in the following words : 

This reminds us of a passage in MahdhJtdsya 1. 2. 64 
( vart. 43) which I have quoted under the nyaya 
ITfT^lict in the second edition of part iii of 

the Maxims. 

19. 11 Sahara (6. 8. 28) quotes TS. 3. 1. 4. 3, 

viz. ^ 

II III tlie Rig\eda,, according to the 
Vedic Index, Mdyn denotes the ‘lowing’ of a cow and 
tlie ‘ bleating ’ of a sheep or goat, ’ but here it means 
a cry of pain proceeding from an animal that is being 
killed at a sacrifice, and which necessitates the 
Here is Sayana’s comment on the passage. After quoting 
Apast. Sraiitasdtra, vii. 17. 3, 
he says: 

Although tlie yrautasutra (|uoted above seems to state 
tliat the is to be offered if the animal raises a cry 

of pain, etc., yet the commentator declares tliat the offering 
is nof made on tliat account, but simply on account 
of tlie killing ! Here are his words : 

s» N* 

20. tl This nyaya is found four 
times in the bhasya, namely in 3. 5. 44 ; 5. 3. 12 ; 5. 4. 11 
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and 18. The meaning seems to he, “It expresses just 
what is stated, and nothing moi-e.*’ For otlier examples 
see the second edition of part ii of tlie ^Fajcrms. 

wL Ii Many of our readers will doubtless 

recall with pleasure Dr. Kiel horn's veiy interesting 
exposition ^ of this “ somewhat peculiar phrase " which 
is found four times in the MaJidhluisya. It has been 
variously interpreted, but is really the equivalent of 
“ they say I think, however, that it seems, in 
some cases, to imply a feeling of contempt for the persons 
in question as being mere chatterers whose opinion was of 
little value. A point of great interest brought out by 
Dr. Kielhorii is the fact that the same phrase is found 
in one of the Jatakas as vattdro honti, a form of 
expression which, as we are told in a footnote, is of 
frequent occurrence in some Pali works. Dr. Kielhorn's 
comments on this coincidence deserve attention. Sahara, 
no doubt, took it from Patanjali, and we find it as 
under sutras 3. 1. 2 and 4. 2. 8 ; and as 
under sutras 1. 4. 10 and 11. Sahara was 
a keen grammarian, and a firm believer in the accuracA^ 
of Panini, Under sutra 10. 8. 4 there is an interesting 
passage in which he gives his opinion as to the relative 
credibility of Panini and Kat^myana, which is quoted bv 
Vacaspati Misra in Bhdraati, 3. 8. 26. 

22. I *1 ^^*1 t) So Sahara under sutra 3. 8. 42 : 

and the same is found in the Benares edition of KCdyd ijaua 
SrantasiUra, xxiv, 176, where the commentary savs : 

But in TCujdya Brnttmana, xxv, 7. 1, it is called 
and in the next sutra it is stated that the 
Saktya Gaiiriviti, who ottered a purodasa of meat, attained 
universal prosperity by means of that sacrificial session 
at the River YavyavatL The Srauta, too, has the 


^ In JRAS. i89S, p. 10. 
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reading i •! i , and it is from siitras 23. 11. 12 and 13 

that Sahara quotes the passage Mdiich 

tells ho\v the meat for the sacrificial cakes Avas obtained. 
These two sutras, alas ! are not quoted in Dr. Bloomfield's 
Concordance, and I sjjent a lot of time in hunting 
for them. 

23. II This well-known simile, which 
illustrates the “ apparent existence of the Vedantist, is 
employed in the following passage on sutra 3. 8. 24 : 

w ff TTmw ^ 

24. There is a curious passage in the opening part of 

the sixth l)ook where a discussion is raised as to the 
application of the injunction It cannot, 

it is said, apply to frec.s, for being inanimate they have 
no desires of any kind : but it may, perchance, apply to 
animals, for that they desire things is proved by their 
seeking a shady spot when overcome by heat, or a warm 
one when oppressed by cold. If it is objected that all 
their desires relate to present enjoyment and not to 
anything in the future, the objection is proved to be 
groundless b}' the fact that dogs arc seen to fast on the 
foarteenth difg of the m<t)itJi, and latArl's o}i flte eightlr 
with a view to some ad\’antage in the future ! This 
prima facie view is gravely refuted on the ground that 
without a knowledge of the \ eda none are led to engage 
in fasting in order to obtain some advantage in the distant 
future, and of course animals have not that knowledge ! 

25. In connexion with the Vajapeya sacrifice we find in 
Apasi, f^ranta, xviii, 2. 11, the sutra 

which is quoted by Wabara under sutra 
3. 4. 13 and 3. 8. 12. As the sutra is not included in the 
1 edte Concordance, the above reference to it may be 
a help to some (|uotation-hunter. 
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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA 

By Major ECKFORl) LUARD 

The Great Dam and Temple at Bhojpuk in 
Bhopal State 

rjlHE temple and dam \Yhich form the subject of this 
paper have already been dealt M'ith in the IndUtn 
Antiquary ^ and in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal,- the former paper, written by Colonel Kincaid, 
being the most complete. 

The little village of Bhojpur is situated in the Bhopal 
State of the Central India Agency in longitude 23° 6' N. 
and latitude 77° 38' E., 5 miles north-east of Dip station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. From this 
station it is reached b}^ a country track leading at first 
over rocky hills and finally over deep alluvium, which 
marks the area of the old lake described further on. 

Dip was, as its name still shows, once an island in 
the lake. The present village lies at the base of a rock- 
strewn hill on the summit of which signs of a much older 
settlement may still be traced. From the top of this hill 
a fine view of the whole of the area occupied by the old 
lake can be had. 

Tlie village of Bhojpur is traditionally supposed to luive 
b(‘en founded by Raja Blioja I of Dliar (1010-55). He 
is, moreover, credited with liaving erected a large town 
here. This an examination of the site shows to be a mere 
fable, as there are no traces whatever of a settlement of 
any size, wliile the untinished condition of the temples 
2 )roves that whatever the intentions of the founder may 
have been, he was unable to carry out his design. In 

^ ImL Anf,, xvii, 348. - JASB., viii, 805 ; xvi, 730. 
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Mughal clays, moreover, when places of importance under 
the Hindus usually became tlie head-quarters of Sarkiirs 
or Mahals, this place was of no importance apparently. 
A Bhojpur is mentioned in the 'Ain-i-Al-hart^ as the 
head-cpiarters of a nialial in Sarkar Raisen, but it is 
a ditierent place of the same name. It may be remarked 
also that no traces of Muhammadan occupation exist liere, 
.such as are invariably met with in any place used as an 
official centre, while its remoteness would militate against 
its being a place of importance. 

The great temple stands just above the village of 
Bhojpur, a little to the south-east of the shorter of the 
two dams to be described later, at an elevation slightly 
higher than the maximum water-level, as controlled by 
the waste weir. 

The shrine is Shaivite and is incomplete, all that stands 
being the garbha-grha containing the Liiiga, of which 
the doorway faces west over the site of the great lake. 
A wall of rubble and mud now extends in front of the 
shrine, forming a long narrow courtyard, enclosing some 
small huts used by tlie local Mahan t and his chelas. The 
sanctum is in plan a simple s(|uare of (36 feet, (|uite 
plain in design, and without any of the salient and 
re-entrant angles usual in nortluu'n temples. It is raised 
upon a plinth 7 feet high, divided into two sections ])\- 
a simple string-course. The doorway is of unusual heig])t 
partly covered with carving of the bell and chain pattern 
and other designs. It was evidently to have becm decorated 
profusely with carving below also, the empty socket-holes 
for pieces of sculpture being still visible. 

Within four massive pillai*s support the foundations 
of a magnificent dome, which unfortunately was never 
completed. That its present condition is not due to 
injury but to incompletion is clear from the existence 
against the north wall of tlie earthen ramp by which the 
^ Jarrett Blochmann, Aui-i-Aklxtri, ii, 190. 
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blocks of stone were raised to the necessary level to enable 
them to be placed in position as well as by the numerous 
shaped blocks lying round the building. 

Tlie four pillars, massive as they are, have been saved 
from any appearance of heaviness by clever construction. 
Each pillar is built up in three sections ; tlie lowest is an 
octagon with facets of 2 \ feet, surmounted by another 
octagon with facets of 2-t feet, from whicli a twenty -four- 
faced section rises. 

The Liuga within is also of unusually massive pro- 
portions. It has a total height of 20 ft. 11 in. including 
the base, the emblem itself being 7 1 feet high and 
17 i feet in circumference. It stands on a massive 
platform consisting of three sandstone blocks placed one 
upon another, and is 20 ft. 10 in. square at its foundation. 
Here, as in the case of the pillars, skilful construction 
has prevented any appearance of excessive massiveness. 
The parts are carefully graduated, while the rounding 
otl of the corners adds to its gracefulness. A hight of 
steps leading up to it is certainly a later addition. 

The temple is supposed to date from the twelfth century. 
This seems probable, and though legend associates both 
Bhqja and Udayaditya (1059-81) Avith its erection, a later 
date would appear more likely. 

To the east of this temple, higher up the hill, stands 
a Jain shrine. It is rectangular in plan with sides of 
14 and 11 feet. The roof is formed of large stone slabs. 
The lioor is 3 fet4 below the base of the door. It 
contains a large figure of Mahavira, 18 feet high, lianked 
hy two statues of Parasnilth under the usual snake-hood 
canopies each 7 feet high. All these figures are naked, 
showing that they belong to the Digambara sect. This 
building is clearly nothing more than the garbha-grha of 
a temple of which the rest was never completed. This 
is shown by the plinth and also the existence of an earthen 
ramp similar to that at the great temple. To the north 
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o£ this temple is a small shrine formed of nine pillars of 
simple design, which contains a large headless tignre of 
a female deity and a small image of Parasnath. Just 
outside lie two more figures, one of Paras nil th and the 
other of Mahavira, both belonging to the Digaiiibara sect. 
Nowhere are there any inscriptions, a few names scratched 
on w'alls and a short salutation to the son of Mahadev 
all in modern characters, being tlie only records in any of 
these buildings. 

Traces of other small temples are to be found scattered 
in the bushes and along the rocks leading from the great 
temple to the short dam. The figure of a goddess, another 
of a bearded Kshi, and some small images lie near the 
remains of one small ruined shrine. A large number of 
samadhi stones are collected at one spot, and a Yoni with 
fifteen rows of footprints before it, each row containing 
sixteen footprints, or 240 in all. 

Some very interesting designs have been cut on the 
surface of tlie rock near these footprints. These ar*.- 
apparently working plans to scale of designs to be used 
in the great temple. 

To turn to the dams. Two dams lie west of the village. 
From the map it will ])e seen liow skilfully the position 
of the lake was chosen. The scheme was to form a vast 
sheet of Avater by utilizing the streams of the Betwa 
and Krdiasot Kivers. To efiect this the waters of the 
Kaliasot had to be di\erted so as to unite with those 
of the Betwa. Three dams were reipiired to carrv this 
out. The first was that near BhopfU, whicli still divides 
the upper and lower lakes. It is known as the dam of tla^ 
old fort, the Qila kohna band This dam defiected 
the stream southwards. On its course, however, it would 
liave escaped through the gap lying west oi Ooklfikhedi 
\illage, the only gap in the natural wall of hills winch 
surrounded the area chosen. Here the longm- Init lowm* 
of the two dams was raised. It is 3.2o0 feet long, and 
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*200 ftM.'t wide at its broadest part, its average height 
being 24 feet. It now carries a country road leading to 
Bliopal city. The dam is formed of rubble and earth in 
tlie centre Avith a facing of sandstone blocks, set square 
like bricks. The stream of the Kaliasot no longer flows 
against it, the accumulated silt liaving driven it into 
a new course often lying as much as 400 yards away. 

The third dam, now in a ruined state, is by far the more 
interesting of the two. Having to withstand the full 
flood of the two rivers it was constructed with great care. 
The western end was carried 200 feet back into the rock 
oi the bank, being brought out in a curve and protected 
with two revetments on the lake side. On the side 
opposite to this the dam wall has been taken 500 feet into 
the rock so as to obviate the danger of its being cut 
through or round by small streams. It is not, however, 
so strongly made at this point, as the pressure it was 
called on to bear was lessened by the way the rock rises 
from the lake side to meet the dam wall. 

This dam was 42 feet high at the banks and 50 feet high 
in the centre when intact, its base covering about 275 feet, 
the actual width of the gap fllled by it being 120 feet. 
The greatest care was taken to ensure its strength in the 
centre, as the remains on the western bank show. Here, 
where the top is uncovered, it is possible to see the nature 
of the structure. The dam was divided internally into 
rectangular compartments }:>y vertical walls of sandstone. 
These compartments were then fllled with stone and rubble 
well rammed down, a method pursued, no doubt, through- 
out the structure. 

The facing of this dam was perhaps its most interesting 
feature. Ureat blocks of sandstone averaging 4 feet long 
])y 8i wide and 21, thick were emploj^ed. On the lake 
side, where the water pressure was considerable, they were 
set in at an angle of (io degrees. Tliroughout the dam no 
cement was used anywhere. 
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East wa rcl s of this d am ] ay the waste we i r by ^\ 1 1 ic h the 
level of the lake was controlled. This was formed by 
cutting down into the neck of a col lying between two 
small hills. The waste weir channel lies 40 feet above the 
base of the dam. 

The Betwa and Kaliasot now How through the gap and 
wend their way douTi a picturesque valle}", witli lofty 
wooded banks, which is strewn for over a quarter of a mile 
from tlie dam with great blocks of sandstone, once the 
retaining wall of this barrier (see Fig.). 

The area of water held up by these dams exceeded 
250 square miles (see Map). It stretched from Dumkheda, 
near Bhopal city to Amoha in the south, and from 
Chaplasar in the east to Barkhedi in the west, the 
maximum length and breadth being respectively 22 and 
15 miles. 

From the Pandava hero Bhim to Rama and Raja Bhoja 
of Dhar, various persons have been credited with the 
erection of the dams, but there seems little doubt that 
they w^ere the w^ork of eitlier Raja Bhoja or one of the 
Paramara line, to wdiich he belonged, a line that ruled 
over Mahva from the ninth to the fourteenth century, 
reaching the zenith of their powxu* in tlie eleventh 
and twelfth. The assignnieut of tliese dams, therefore, 
to the eleventh or tw^elfth century must come verv near 
the truth, 

Tlie builders, wdioever they w^ere, had considerable 
knowdedge and skill, as the selection of the site and the 
boldness of the design amply testify. 

Tradition records with greater certainty that tlie 
ruined dam wtis cut through by ^Sultan Hoshang Slitih of 
jMrdwa, wdio ruled from 1405 to 1435 a.d., 200 y(‘ars or 
more after its erection. Wliether this w^as dont* in a tit 
of destructiveness or wdth the deliberate intention of 
securing a large fertile addition to lus possessions, it is 
impossible to say, Imt considering tlie troubled times he 
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lived in it seems most likely that he came across the dam 
ill some march from his new city of Hosliangabad, which 
lies not far distant, and destroyed this monument of 
a former Hindu ruler out of mere wantonness. It is also 
possible that tradition is at fault and natural causes 
destroyed it. But tradition has more to say, adding that 
Hoshang Shah emploA^ed a large army three months in 
makinor ^ breach, and that it Avas thirty years before the 
heavy alluvium left by the Avaters of the lake became 
sufficiently dry to be habitable, so that the Sultan himself 
benetited little, though he conferred a great boon on his 
successors. 

Many tales have been aa^oa en round the memory of this 
great spread of Avater. Baja Bhoja and his Eani are said 
to have sailed on hot AA^eather evenings from Bhojpur 
across to Bhimbait at the southern end of the lake, AAdiere 
some curiously shaped rocks are called after the PanclaA^a 
hero to this day. Another tale narrates that Bhoja, 
afflicted Avuth leprosy, Avas told that he could be cured 
only by AA'ashing in the biggest lake in all India, and 
that the lake must be fed by one stream for each day 
in the year. For a long time only 364 AA^ere forthcoming, 
till a Cloud, Kallia by name, discovered the stream called 
after him, the Ivaliasot. The lake Avas made and the king 
AA^as cured. Numerous small shrines, simply formed of 
large slabs of sandstone, are still pointed out as Rajri 
Blioja’s boathouses '*’. 

It AA^ould be interesting to speculate on the effiect Avhich 
this huge sheet of Avater, sending its moistur(‘-laden 
breezes over the plateau, had on the climate of MalA\a. 
Forest still covers the hills and valleys round Bhojpur, 
but in the days of the lake it must have been far more 
luxuriant, and possibly the traditional fertility and 
exemption from famine Avhich is ahvays attributed to this 
still favoured tract OAved its existence largely to this great 
expanse of Avater. 
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The lake is no more and the glories of tlie plact‘ are 
dimmed, but the ruins of the titanic dam remain, and tlie 
fame of the might}^ slieet of water, whicli once lapped the 
rocks at the foot of the great temple and on whicli Raja 
Blioja and his (jueen loved to sail after tlie heat of 
a summer’s day, still lives in Xorthern India in a series 
of verses recording the greatest vanislied marvels of 
tlie land. 

Tal to Bhopal tfil 
Aur sab tahiya 
Raiii Kamalapati 
Aiir Scib raiiaya 
Raja to Ramchandra 
Aur sab Rajaya 
(and so on). 
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THE VAKATAKA DYNASTY OF BERAR IN THE 
FOURTH AND FIFTH CENTURIES A.C. 

By VIXCEXT A. SMITH 

Abbreviations 

A.S.R. — Archceological Survei/ of India, Beports, written or 
edited by Sir A. Cunningham, 1S71-87. 

A.S.W.I. — Archceological Survey of Western Lidia, Triibner, 
v.d., by Dr. Janies Burgess, C.I.E. 

Collins. — “ The Geographical Data of the Baghuvcuksa and 
Dasakumdracarita,'' being an inaugural dissertation for 
the Ph.D. degree at Leipzig. Printed at Leipzig by 
G. Kreysing, 1907. The author, Dr. Mark Collins, 
is now Professor of Sanskrit in the Lniversity of 
Dublin. 

Ep, Ind. — Epigraphia Indica. 

F.GI. — Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their 
Successors, Calcutta, Suiierintendent of Government 
Printing, India, 1888, by Dr. J. F. Fleet, C.I.E. 

H. F.A. — A History of Fine Art in India and Ceyloiu Oxford, 

1911. 

I. G . — Imperial Gazetteer, Oxford, 1907-9. 

Ind. Ant. — The Indian Antiquary, Bombay. 

K.INI. — ‘‘ A List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, 
from about a.d. 400,” by Professor F. luelhorn, C.I.E., 
Gottingen (Appendix to Epigraphia Indica, vol. v, 
1878-9). 

rjlHE Vakil taka Dynasty, of wiiieh the very name and 
existence had been utterly forgotten for many 

centuries, M’as brought to the knowledge of students of 

ancient Indian history by the publication in 1836 of 
JRAS. 1914. 21 
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a copper-plate grant from the Central Provinces. Since 
that date a few more inscriptions on stone or copper 
have been discovered at varioiis times and places, and 
the little known abont the dynasty is derived solely 
from those records. No extant coin can be assigned to 
the Vakataka princes, who must have used as currency 
the monetary issues of other powers. We are ignorant 
of the derivation of the name Vakataka, and are unable 
to say whether the kings were indigenous or of foreign 
descent. Nor do we know for certain the locality in 
which the dynasty took its rise. It is not mentioned 
in literature, although it seems to be the subject of an 
obscure allusion in the Puranas, which contain in the 
section dealing with the dynasties of Yidisa, etc., the 
passage translated by Mr. Pargiter from his eclectic 
text, as follows : — 

“ Hear also the future kings of Yidisa. Bhogin, son of the 
Naga king Sesa, ^vill he king, conqueror of his enemies’ cities, 
a king who will exalt the Naga family. Saducandra, and 
Candrarusa wJio ivill be a second Nakhavant, then Dhanadharman, 
and Yahgara is remembered as the fourth. Then Bhutinanda 
will reign in the Yaidisa kingdom, 

“ When the family of the JSungas ends, Sisunandi will reign. 
His younger brother was named Nandiyasas. In his lineage 
there will be 3 kings. His daughter’s son named ^isuka was 
king in Purika. 

“ Yindhyasakti’s valiant son, named Pravira, will enjoy the 
city Kahchanaka 60 years, and will sacrifice with vajapeya 
sacrifices replete with choice largesse. His 4 sons w’^ill be 
kings.” ‘ 

The passage is concerned witli the territories now 
knowm collectively as Central India, Vidisfi being Bhilsa 
on the Betw'a River in the Gwalior State, so that 
a reference to the Vakatakas would be in place. Tlie 
uncommon name Vindhyasakti is the first in the Vakatoka 

‘ of the Knli A(ji, Oxford, 1913, p 7:2. 
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genealogy, and the Pravira of the text may well be a 
variant of Pravarasena, the second name and the first 
Maharaja in the Vakataka list, who, according to the 
Chammak inscription, celebrated the vajapeya sacrifice, 
as well as four asvainedhas and other sacrificial rites. The 
special reference in the Puranas to Pravira’s performance 
of the vdjapeya rite makes it highly probable that 
Pravira is merely a variant of the epigraphic Pravara. 
Moreover, the inscriptions connect the Vakatakas with 
Naga princes, such as are mentioned in the beginning of 
the Puranic passage. 

Notwithstanding the admitted obscurity of the dynasty 
and the imperfection of its record, the fragmentary story 
of the Vakataka kings is not devoid of interest and 
importance. Their chronology, which Blihler long ago 
had outlined with substantial accuracy, had been obscured 
* by an unlucky hypothesis, the acceptance of which 
concealed the intimate relation between the Vakatakas 
and the great imperial Guptas, while at the same time it 
confused the history of Indian art. A recent discovery, 
published by a competent scholar in substance although 
without details, has proved that Btihler’s view was sound, 
and has established be3^ond dispute the substantial 
correctness of his chronology. The Vakataka kings are 
thus brought into direct relation with the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty, as well as with high-class architecture 
and sculpture of the early Gupta period, and with some 
of the best pictorial art in the western caves. These 
consequences of the recent discovery make it worth while 
to review the whole of the existing evidence for the 
historj^ of the Vakatakas, and to work out the djmastic 
chronolog3^ 

Following my usual method I begin with the 
exhibition of the epigraphic testimony in a convenient 
tabular form.^ 

^ Obsolete editions are not cited. 



Ry.iiiALt No 


1 ^ 


o ^ 


J ' 


THE INSCRIPTIONS OF 


Date. 


vIkataka Kiko. 


I 618 I Nachnu, the ancient Ku- i 
^ thara (24^25' N. , 80^28' 

1 E.), in the Ajaygaih 

' j vState of Bundelkhaiid, 

in the Central India 
' i Agency (eiToneou?.h 

I placed in the Jaso State 

: bvF.Gl.). 

! II j 018 As^No. I. 


Maharaja 

PrithivHhena 


Mahfiraja Frithi- 
vi^'liLMia and in'* 
^uboidinate 
' Vvu 2 :hradeva. 


Ill I 619 ‘ Cliammak^village, 4 mile-i C. p 
I I S. \V, ot Ilichpur (Elich' 

pur, Ellichpur), (21'-^ 16' 

N. , 77''33'E. ). now in the 
Amraoti Di&trict of the 
! Berar Division attaclied 
j to the Ce n t ral Pro v i nce« 


IV ! 620 I Somewhere in the Siwani 

{Seuni, Seoni) Tahiti ot 
the District ot that name 
in the Jabalpur ( J ubbul- 
j pore)Divi-,ionof tlieCen- 

i I tral Provinces Seoni 

I ! town is in 22-' 5' N.. 

I ! 79'^ 33' E. 

V ' 621 I ‘‘Dudiain the A<^er par- j 

1 gana ' of the Chhind- 

1 ! wtira DistrictjXerbudda | 

I Division, Central Pro- 

\ inces. I cannot tind 
the Aser pargana oi 
I “Dudia *. Chhindwara 

town is ill 22-' 4' N., 

j 78'" 37' E 

VI 622 ! Ajanta (villatrc lies in 

i 20- 32' N , 75^ 46' E ), ; 

I i Ca\e No. xvi. on lett 

; I end wall outside the 

I ; verandah. 

VII 1 624 Ajanta, Cave No. xvii. 


VIII 623 Gulwara, 11 miles W. ot 
i Ajanta. in the Ghatot- 

, kacha cave. 

I IX — - i Not stated. 




Maharaja 
Piavarasena (II) 


. Maharaja 

Pravarasena ( II) 


ISth 


18th 


C.-p 


Maharaja '23id 

Pravarasena (II) 


S. Handiena 


S. I Harishena. pre- 
‘ sumabl\ the 

Vakutaka. 

8'. I Devasena. 


C. -p. i Rudtasena (11), 
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Merely the kinp^'s name inscribed on the edge ; F.OI. , No. 53, p *233, pi. xxxiii A ; 
of a slab, followed by a doubtful word, I A. S.R., vol. xxi, p. 98, pi. xxvii. ; 
perhaps Vyaghra. The record seems to be merely 

' a rough draft of part of the 
inscription No. 11 on the face of 
! the same slab. 

Records that sometliing, not specitied, was F.GI. , No. 54, p. 233, pi. xxxiii B ; 
done or made by Vyaghradeva, a feudatory I A.S.R., ut supra. The slab is 
of Maharaja Frithivishena, for the benefit j associated with temples and good , 
of Vyaghradeva'i? parents. The slab must | sculpture in the Gupta style of . 
hav^e been inserted in a building of some kind, i the fourth century. See I.G. 

' (190S), s.r. Ajaigarh State; and 

Collins, p. 34. 

Grant of the village Charmaiika (Chammak), j F.GI. , No. 55, p. 235, pi. xxxiv : 
situated in the Bhojakata kingdom, to 1,000 A. S.W.I., iv, p. 116 ; Ind. Aiit.^ 

; Brahmans. Issued from Fravarapura. ' xii, 216. For discussion of the 
Gives the donor’s genealogj" back to the, Bhojakata kingdom, see Collins, ' 
first Maharaja, Pravarasena (I). Recites ; p. 28. 
the marriage ot Rudrusena (II), the donor's 
father, to Prabhavati-gupta, daughter ot ! 
the Maharajadhiraja Sri Devagupta. 

Grant of a village in the Bennakarparabhaga ! F.GI., No. 56, p. 243, pi. xxxv ; 
to a Brahman. Place of issue not stated. Collins, pp. 28, 37. 

Genealogy exactly as in No. III. 


Two grants, namely, one of land in Dar- ; Ed. with facs. by Kielhorn, Ep. 
bhamalaka, in Chandrapura-sahgamika, in Ind., vol. iii (1894-5), p. 258. ; 
Arammi rdjya ; and the other of land in ;See Collins, p. 29, n. 

Karmakara village, in the Hiranyapura 
hhoga. These localities have not been 
identified. Issued from Fravarapura. * 

Genealogy exactly as in Nos. HI, IV. : 

: Gift of the cave to a community of Buddhist ; Buhler finally ed. and transl. in 
I monks by Varahadeva, son of Hastibhoja, [ A.S.W.I., iv, p. 124, pi. Ivii. 

1 who had been minister of Devasena Vaka- See also ibid,, p. 53. 
taka. Varahadeva presumably was minister 
of Harisheiui, but the record is imperfect. 

I Much mutilated. Dedication of a cave and [ Ibid., p. 129, pi. Ivi. 

. chaitya by a Raja apparently subordinate 
, to the Vakatakas. The Raja's genealogy 
is recited. 

Genealogyof Devasena'sminister, Hastibhoja, Hiid., pp. 64, 138, pi. lx. 

I who dedicated the cave apparently. Much 

mutilated. ' 

Grant of land, details not stated, issued by I Not yet ed. or transl. Known [ 
I Queen Prabhavati, widow of Rudrasena II, 1 only from an abstract notice by ; 
during minority of her son the Yuvaraja, Professor K. B. Pathak in Ind. • 

Divakarasena. Incidentally gives the Anf.^ 1912, p. 215. i 

‘ genealogy of the Imperial Guptas. Pra- 
- bhuvati was daughter of Chandragupta II 
I and Kuberanaga. 
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The genealogical information afforded by the inscriptions 
also may be conveniently exhibited in a tabular form. 


VAKATAKA GEXEALOGY 


Inscription's Nos, 619-20 

(ChAMMAK, SlWAN'i, AND 

Dudia) 


Inscription 
Xo. 622 
(Ajanta) 


Pathak C.-p. 


Maharaja Pravarasena [I] 

1 

Gautamiputra, m. 
dau. of Maharaja 
Bhavanaga of the 
Bharasivas 

I 

Maharaja Rudrasena [I] 

I 

Maharaja Prithivishena 

Maharaja Rudrasena [II], m. 

Prabhavatigupta, 
dau. of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Beva- 
gupta 
1 

Maharaja Pravarasena [II] 


Vindliya^akti 
Pravarasena [I] 


Rudrasena [I] 

Prithivishena 
(conquered the 
lord of Kuntala) 


Pravarasena [II] 


unnamed son, acc. 
at 8 years of age 

Devasena 


Rudrasena [II], m. 
Sri Prabhavati, 
dau. of Maha- 
rajadhiiaja Sri 
Chandragupta 
[II] and Kubera- 
naga 

I, , 

\ uvaraja Sri 
Divakarasena 


Haiishena 

t 

(conquered Kun- 
tala, Avanti, 
Kaliiiga,Kosala, 
Trikuta, Lata, 
Andhra) 


Th© till 66 genealogical statements, it will be obsei'ved, 
piesent considerable discrepancies as well as inucli 
agreement. 

The first name, that of ^ iiidhyasakti, is known from 
the Ajanta recoid only, in which he is described as a 
famous and valiant “ twice-born ” man, who heeame the 
banner of the Vakaffaka race, and vanquished his enemies. 
No royal title is given to him and in all probability he 
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was not a ruling sovereign, although, as already observed, 
he may be the person of the same name mentioned in the 
Puranas. The name is uncommon. It is impossible to 
determine the region in which he lived and founded the 
fortunes of his family, nor is anything known about his 
race or lineage. 

Pravarasena I, the son of Yindhyasakti, was the first 
to bear the title of Maharaja, but there is nothing to 
show definitely the situation or extent of his principality. 
He is given the additional title of samraj, or ‘'universal 
king ”, which implies the exercise of or at least the claim 
to considerable power, and he is credited with having 
performed a multitude of sraiita sacrifices, including four 
asvamedhaSj or liorse -sacrifices, which could be celebrated 
only by a prince who had subdued his neighbours. It 
seems to be probable that he is commemorated in the 
Puranas under the slightly variant name Pravira, but 
the scanty data do not permit the reconstruction of his 
history. 

Gautamiputra, his son, married the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished prince named Bhavanaga, Maharaja of the 
Bharasivas. The language of the inscriptions was inter- 
preted by Biihler as implying that the seat of the 
Bharasivas “ lay to the north of the Yakatakas, on the 
Ganges (Bhagirathi) So far as I know, the Bharasivas 
are not mentioned elsewhere, nor is there any other notice 
of a sovereign named Bhavanaga. His name seems to 
mean that he belonged to one of the Naga races whom 
Samudragupta conquered. The head -quarters of the Naga 
chiefs in Samudragupta’s time were at Padmavati or 
Narwar in the Gwalior territory, and it is possible that 
Bhavanaga may have ruled somewhere in that region. 
Btihler s guess that the Bharasivas might possibly be the 
same as “ the Bhar Rajputs ” was unfortunate. The name 
of the tribe or race which at one time was influential in 
Oudh and Bundelkhand is Bhar, not Bhar. The modern 
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Bhars occupy the position of a lowly and impure Hindu 
caste, althouo'h they retain traditions of former greatness, 
and are obscurely connected with the Bais Rajput clan in 
Oudh. They are usually considered to be an aboriginal ’ 
tribe, and in Bundelkhand w^ere mucli mixed up wdth the 
Gonds. I w^as familiar wdth the caste during many years 
of my service in India, and have never knowm its 
members to be reckoned as Rajputs in modern times. 
At present I am not in a position to throw^ any light on 
the Bharasivas or their chief, Bhavanaga. 

Gautaniiputra, wdio married the daughter of Bhavanaga, 
evidentl}^ must liave died before his father, and is omitted 
from the Ajanta genealogy. The second Maharaja of the 
Vakatakas, according to all the lists, was Rudrasena I, 
wdio is known from the grants to have been the son of 
Gautamiputra. 

Nothing is recorded about Rudrasena L except that he 
w^as an ardent worshipper of Siva under his form of 
Bhairava. It may be assumed that the reign of Pravara- 
sena I, who survived liis son Gautaniiputra, and Avas 
succeeded by his grandson, Avas long. The third reign 
being expressly stated to luive been of unusual duration, 
a reasonable inference arises that the second, namely, that 
of Rudrasena I, must liaA^e been brief. Three long reio^ns 
never occur in unbroken succession. 

Prithivishena, the third Maharaja, son of Rudrasena, 
also Avas a ^A"orshipper of ^Siva. The grants say that ‘‘his 
treasures, means of government, and line increased during 
a hundred years, and that he liad sons and grandsons 
The correct explanation of that phrase, according to 
Btihler, seems to be that he ruled for a long time, and 
saAv his sons and grand.sons grow up. Tlie expression 
“ a hundred years” need not, of course, be taken literally. 
His reign may be regarded as extending oaxu* any period 
fi'oni about forty to sixty years. The Ajanta inscription 
credits him Avitli liaving conquered the lord of Kuntala, 
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in the Deccan, whereas his only known contemporary 
record at Nachna is in the Ajaygarh State, to tlie south- 
west of Allahabad. Tlie evidence, thougli scanty, is 
enough to prove that Prithivishena in the course of his 
exceptionally long reign had acquired a wide dominion. 

His son, Rudrasena II, married Sri Prabhavati, the 
daughter of the Maharajaclhiraja Sri Devagupta, or 
Chandragupta II, whose consort was Kuberanaga. Blihler, 
who justly observed that the title given to Devagupta in 
the Taka taka grants then known shows that lie must 
have been a greater man than the Vakataka king, 
wisely refrained from attempting to identify Devagupta. 
Dr. Fleet, more boldly, was of opinion that it could 
“ hardly be doubted that the Devagupta of the grants 
was the prince of that name who belonged to the Later 
Guptas of Magadha, and lived about A.D. 700. In order 
to justify that guess, based upon the identity of name, 
Dr. Fleet was obliged perhaps to make the supposition 
that sevei*al Vakataka inscriptions recorded in ditterent 
places at different times had been all written in an 
archaic, obsolete script. It is, hovrever, unnecessary to 
labour an argument on the subject, because the discovery 
announced by Professor Pathak settles the matter. The 
grant (ix of my list) published partially by him, which 
describes the bride of Rudrasena II as the daughter of 
Maharajadhiraja Sri Chandragupta (II) and his consoi’t 
Kuberanaga, permits of no hesitation in acknowledging 
that the Devagupta of the other grants was simply an 
alternative name for the great emperor of Northern 
India, who conquered Vfilwa and SiuTishtra in the last 
decade of the fourth century. That conquest supplies 
a good reason for the matrimonial alliance, because the 
Vakataka Maharaja occupied a geographical position in 
which he could be of much service or disservice to the 
northern invader of tlie dominions of the iSaka Satraps of 
Gujarat and Surashtra. Chandragupta adopted a prudent 
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precaution in giving his daughter to the Vakataka prince, 
and so securing his subordinate alliance. Assuming 
the conquest to have been completed somewhere about 
A.D. 395, the marriage cannot be far removed from that 
year. We thus obtain a closely approximate date as the 
foundation for the chronology of the dynasty, and one 
fully accordant with the natural interpretation of the 
palgeographical facts. It is worth notice that the consort 
of Chandragupta, the mother of Rudrasena's queen, had 
a Naga name, as Rudrasena’s father had. Tlie emperor 
evidently found it to his advantage to use the influence of 
the old Naga families, whose sovereign power had been 
broken by his father.^ 

I cannot explain why the Ajanta genealogy should have 
omitted Rudrasena II, who had made such a distinguished 
alliance, but agree with Buhler in believing that the reign 
of Rudrasena probably was brief and unimportant. He 
may have been so oversliadowed by his father-indaw's 
greatness that he was not considered to be an independent 
sovereign. Rudrasena, like his Gupta superior, was 
devoted to the cult of Vishnu. 

His son, Pravarasena II, returned to the Saiva faith, 
and, perhaps, may have been less dependent on the great 
northern empire than his father had been. The grants 
show that he reigned at least twenty-three years. The 
capital, Pravarapura, from which two of the documents 
were issued, may have been named either after him or 
aftei his ancestor Pravarasena I. There is nothing to 
show where the town was situated, and it is useless 
to guess. 

The genealogy of the successors of Pravarasena II is 
detailed only in the Ajanta inscription, No. 622. That 
record, unfortunately, is .‘^o badly damaged, that it is 
difficult to decide whether Pravarasena II was succeeded 

and dates of the histoiy of the Imperial (tuptas, see 
harly History of India, m either the second or the third edition. 
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immediately by a prince whose name has been lost or by 
Devasena, who is known from the other cave inscriptions. 

The fragments of the relevant passage were translated 
by Biihler as follows : — 

Verse 8 . [The son] of [that] king [Prjlthivi[s/ze7za] . . . [having 
conquered] the lord of Knntala, righteously ruled 
the earth. 

„ 9. His excellent son was Pravarasena, who gained exalted 

rule . . . 

,, 10. [ffisl son . . . [ 2 vas] , . . Avho, having obtained the 
kingdom when 8 years of age, ruled well. 

„ 11. His son was . . . king ... on earth Devasena, 
through whose lovely enjoyments ... of the king 
of gods ...” 

Verse 12 then proceeds to mention Hastibhoja, the 
minister of Devasena. 

The fragments, as they stand, seem to mean that 
Pravarasena II had a son, whose name had been lost, and 
who ascended the throne at 8 years of age, becoming 
the father of Devasena. Biihler adopted that interpre- 
tation. But Kielhorn took no notice of the nameless son, 
and apparently thought that he might be identical with 
Devasena. It is impossible to be certain as to the meaning 
of the passage. If Devasena’s father came to the throne 
at 8 years of age, he must be assigned a reign of 
considerable length to allow of liis begetting Devasena, 
wdio must have succeeded wdiile still very young. 

The Ghatotkacha cave at Gulsara, to the west of 
Ajanta, was dedicated either by Hastiblioja the minister 
of Devasena, or by a member of his family. 

The name of Harishena which occurs in the badly 
mutilated inscription in Cave No. xvii at Ajanta pre- 
sumably refers to the latest known Vakataka Maharaja. 

Professor Pathak's copper-plate shows that Rudrasena II 
and Prabhavati had a son named Divakarasena, wdio Avas 
the ytivardja or Crown Prince. He may possibly have 
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succeeded under the title of Pravarasena IL but it is more 
likely that he died young, and that Pravarasena was his 
brother. 

From the imperfect and rather unsatisfactory materiahs 
thus presented, we obtain the list of Maliarajas as 


follows : — 

The Yakataka Maharajas 

Acc. C. A.l>. 

I. Pravarasena I, son of Yindhya^akti . . • BOO 

II. Rudrasena I, grandson of No. I . . . . 380 

III. Prithivishena, son of No. II, had long reign . . 310 

lY. Rudrasena II, son of No. Ill, married daughter of 

Chandragupta II • 390 

Y. Pravarasena II, son of No. lY, known to have 

reigned twenty -three years .... 395 

YI. son of No. Y, came to the throne at 8 years 

of age ........ 420 

YII. Devasena, son of No. YI . . . . . 445 

YIII. Harishena, son of No. YII, made extensive conquests 465 

to c. 500 

Eight reigns cover approximately 200 years. The 


chronology agrees closely with that suggested by Blihler 
on palseographical grounds. 

Although it is impossible to tix the duration of each 
reign, it is established that Prithivishena enjoyed an 
exceptionally long reign, that Pravarasena II ruled for 
at least twenty" -three years, and that Harishena etiected 
extensive conquests, implying a prolonged exercise of 
power. On the assumption tliat Chandragupta II, Yikra- 
maditya gave his daughter in marriage to Rudrasena II 
at about the time when tlie invasion of Mfdwa took place, 
the dates assigned in the table cannot be far wrong, and 
we may feel confident that the eight Yakataka Maharajas 
should be placed between the limits A.n. 800 and 500. 
If Harishena had any successors they are not known, but 
it is possible and not unlikely that the dynasty may have 
survived until the establishment of the Chalukya power 
in the middle of the sixth century. 
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The materials at present available do not suffice for the 
determination of tlie place of origin of the dynasty or 
of the manner in whicli Pravai‘asena I attained power. 
Professor Collins observes that it can hardly be an 
accident that the dynastic lists of both the Saka Satraps 
of Siirashtra and the Vakatakas exhibit a sovereign 
named Rudrasena followed by his son Prithivishena. 
The inference readily suggests itself that Rudrasena 
Vakataka and his son Prithivishena (c\ 330-90) must 
have been in some way connected with the Satraps of the 
same name who had reigned between a.d. 199 and 222. 
But such an inference obviously is inconclusive, and it 
may be unfounded. 

If Vindhyasakti and Pravarasena are the same persons 
as the Vindhyasakti and Pravirasena of the Puranas, the 
origin of the family might be sought somewhere in the 
area now known as Central India. The earliest proved 
local connexion, however, is that of Prithivishena with 
the territory in Bundelkhand now known as the Ajaygarh 
State, which lies to the south-west of Allahabad. All the 
other inscriptions come from places much farther to the 
south. The Chammak grant (K.IXI., No. 619) establishes 
definitely the fact that Pravarasena II (c. 395-420) held 
the province of Bhojakataka, in which Chammak (Char- 
mfirika) near Ilichpur was situated. That province, 
therefore, was equivalent roughly to the Ilich^^ur District. 
The naiiKi Bhojakataka, which means “ castle of the 
Bhojas implies that the province {rdjyain) was named 
after a castle formerly held by the Bhqjas, an ancient 
rulinty race mentioned in the edicts of Asoka, the ilaha- 
biuirata, Harivaihsa, Dasakumaracharita, and other works 
of Sanskrit literature.- The only conspicuous stronghold 
in the neighbourhood of Ilichpur is the famous fortress 

^ The Districts of Berar were re-arrunged in 1905. Ilichpur, which 
used to be a separate District, was then merged in Amraoti (Ainaravati). 

- The references are collected by Collins, p. ’28. 
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of Gawilgarh, built on a mountain nearly 4,000 feet higli 
and commanding a pass formerly of strategic importance. 
Although the ruined buildings now in existence are of 
Muhammadan date, none being older than the fifteenth 
century, such a position must have been held in force by 
the local rulers from the most remote times. The name 
of Gawilgarh suggests that the fortress was once occupied 
by the Gaolis, a so-called aboriginal tribe. I believe 
that Gawilgarh must have been Bhojakataka. It is not 
unlikely that the first Yaka^ka Maharaja may have 
established his power by seizing the old Bhoja stronghold, 
from which he gradually extended his dominions both 
to the north and to the south. But, inasmuch as we do 
not hear of Bhojakataka until about a.d. 400 in the time 
of the fifth Yakataka Maharaja, the conjecture that the 
first Maharaja, a century earlier in date, had originally 
established himself at Gawilgarh is far from being 
proved. 

The inscriptions state that Prithivishena (c. a.d. 340-90) 
vanquished the lord of Kuntala, and credit Harishena, 
the eighth Maharaja {c. A.D. 465-500), with the conquest, 
not only of Kuntala, but of Avanti, Kalinga, Kosala, 
Triku^, Lata, and Andhra. A few words may be devoted 
to the explanation of those territoidal or tribal names. 

Kuntala is defined by Mr. Rice in general terms as 
“ a province which included the western Dekhan and the 
north of Mysore ”, and more particularly as the country 
between the Rivers Bhima and Yedavati, bounded by the 
Ghats on the west, and including the Shimoga and 
Chitraldurg Districts of the Mysore State, Bell ary, now in 
Madras, and Dharwar and Bijapur, now in Bombay, as 
well as certain adjacent tracts of the Kizam’s Dominions.^ 

It is hardly necessary to explain that Avanti was 
the well-known kingdom in Malwa, of which Ujjain 

1 Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, 1909, p. 3 ; My>.ore Gazetteer, 
i, 289, 1897. £ » ./ » 
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(23'’ 11' N. and 75° 47' E.) was the capital. Up to about 
A.D. 395 Ujjain had been held by the Satraps of Malwa 
and Surashtra. It then passed under the rule of the 
Guptas, and so remained until the break up of the Gupta 
empire late in the fifth century, when the Vakatakas, 
like other local princes, freed themselves from the control 
of the weakened suzei'ain power, and were at liberty to 
extend their dominion. Kalin ga, as is well known, was 
the country on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, between 
the Mahanadi and the Godavari. 

The Kosala mentioned in the Ajanta inscription must 
mean South Kosala or Maha Kosala, which comprised the 
whole of the upper valley of the Mahanadi with its 
tidbutaries, and seems at times to have included a much 
larger area, now forming the eastern districts of the 
Central Provinces and the tributary states of Orissa. The 
early capital seems to have been Sirpur (Sripura) on 
the Mahanadi, now in the Raipur District of the Central 
Provinces.^ 

The name Triku^ means “ three-peaked mountain 
The exact position of the mountain referred to has not 
been determined, but the poet Kalidasa, writing in the 
fifth century, states that it was situated in Aparanta, the 
region of the Konkan to the north of Bombay, which 
included the modern Thana District. The mountain gave 
its name to a kingdom, the rulers of which, the 
Traikutakas, are mentioned in a few inscriptions and coin 
legends, dated in a special era, starting from A.D. 248-9. 
The latest known date for the d^masty is A.D, 494. The 
last Raja presumably was suppressed by Harishena 
Vakataka. The Traikutaka history thus further confirms 
the proposed Vakataka chronology. - 

^ A.S.R., xvii, pp. 68-70, 1884. 

“ All the htcle information available about the Traikutakas has been 
collected and published by Rapson, Catnlogue of the Coins of the Andhra 
Dynasiti/, etc,, in the British Museum, 1908. See especially sections 42, 
132, 134. 
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La^ means Southern Gujarat, between the Malii and 
Tapti Rivers.^ 

The Andhra countrj^ may, perhaps, be taken to mean 
Maharashtra, the Maratha country above the Ghats, but 
at some periods the term had a wider signitication. 

The statement o£ the Ajanta inscription concerning the 
conquests made by Harishena, if ti'ue. implies that liis 
victorious arms were carried right across the centre of 
India, from the Bombay coast to the sho)*e of the Bay of 
Bengal. His campaigns, however, even if they really 
happened, probably amounted to nothing more than 
temporary incursions into foreign territory, at least in 
so far as the more distant kingdoms were concerned. 

If any \akataka Rajas succeeded the victorious 
Harishena, we do not know their names, but, as alread\^ 
observed, we may conjecture that the dynasty continued 
to exist with greater or smaller possessions until the 
establishment of the Chalukya power in the sixth century. 

The determination of the main outlines of the Yakataka 
chronology is a matter of considerable importance for the 
liistoiy of Indian art, and involves tlie reconsideration of 
the dates tentatively assigned t() certain buildings, 
sculptures, and paintings in A History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon, published in December, 1911. 

My calculation assigns tin* long reign of IMaharaja 
Prithivishena Yakataka to the period between a.d. 340 
and 390, or, in less precise terms, to the second half of 
the fourth century. Prithivishena, therefore, was the 
contemporary of Samudragupta of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty, who reigned from about a.d. 330 to 375 or 380. 
The Nachna inscriptions of Prithivishena are inscribed 
in characters substantially the same as those of the Eran 
inscription of Samudragupta and the Udayagiri inscription 
dated a.d. 401 of Chandragupta 11. The inscribed slab 
at Nachna clearly belonged to one of the early buildings 

* Bombay vol. i, pt i, p. 7. ls%. 
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at the site, which is that of the ancient capital of the local 
rulers. That capital was named Kuthara and presumably 
was the residence of Prithivishena's subordinate chief, 
Yyaghradeva, who erected the structure to which the 
inscribed slab was originally attached. 

It may well be that the structure in question was the 
remarkable little early temple of Par vat i, described and 
illustrated by Cunningham, which undoubtedly offers an 
example of early Gupta architecture and sculpture — the 
art of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth. 
I proceed to quote the most significant passages from 
Cunningham’s description. 

“ The temple of Parvati,” he writes, is one of the most 
curious and interesting shrines that I have seen. It is curious 
from the conventional imitations of rock -work on all the outer 
faces of its walls. It is especially interesting, as it seems to 
preserve the old fashion of the temples cut in the rock. The 
figures on the outer walls and on the doorway are all in 
the Gupta style of sculpture. The entrance doorway has the 
figures of the Ganges and Jumna standing on their respective 
symbols, the crocodile and tortoise. And lastly, all the roofs 
are flat, like those of known Gupta temples at Silnchi, Eran, 
and Tigowa. 

The Parvati temple is a building of two storeys. It is 
nearly square, 15 feet 9 inches by 15 feet [‘inches’ in text], 
with plain, perpendicular walls. The lower storey is surrounded 
by a roofed cloister upwards of 5 feet wide, which is closed, 
except in front of the entrance door, by a wall 3 feet thick . . . 
The upper storey is quite plain both inside and outside. It 
was covered by a flat roof of apparently three slabs . . . The 
doorway of the lower storey is very richly carved with human 
figures in pairs on each jamb, ending with small statues of the 
Ganges and Jumna. The figures are all of the Gupta period, 
and are much superior to all mediaeval sculpture, both in the 
ease and gracefulness of their attitudes, as well as in the real 
beauty of the forms. The hair of the male figures is arranged 
in the same fashion as that of the Gupta kings on their coins, 
with rows of curls, like the wig of a judge. There are no obscene 

JRAS, 1914. 22 
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figures . . . The outer faces of the wall (excepting only the 
upper room) are carved to imitate rock-work. A few figures are 
introduced, as well as a few lions or bears lying in holes or 
caves in the rock -work . . . 

“ The pilasters and . . . peculiar ornaments on the lintel of 
the doorway. All these belong to the Gupta style, as shown in 
the temples at Eran and Udayagiri. There is no inscription, 
and not even a single mason’s mark could be found on any of 
the stones. But the Gupta style of the figures, the returns at 
the ends of the door lintel for the reception of statues, the 
prominence given to the figures of the Ganges and Jumna, all 
point to a very early period.” 

Cunningham then proceeds to describe the inscribed slab 
lying near, pronouncing that it also certainh" belongs to 
the Gupta peiuod 

When Avriting the History of Fine Art I was not able 
to discriminate between the various stages of the art of 
the early Gupta period, and accordingly treated the little 
flat-roofed temple at Tigawa in the Central Provinces as 
being of about the same age " as the sculptures in 
Cave xxii at Ajanta, whicli I estimated as somewdiere 
about A.D. 500 I now think that the buildings of the 
Tigawm class with their sculptures are appreciablj" earlier 
in date, and belong mostly to the fourth century. My 
amended view finds expression in an illustrated article on 
‘‘ The Sculpture of the Gupta Period Avhich is expected 
to appear in the Ostasiatische Zeitschrlft during 1914. 
I think that there is good reason for referring the temple 
of Parvati at Nachna with its remarkable sculptures to 
the time of Prithivislieiia \ akataka and his contemporary 
Samudragupta, that is to say, to the middle or second half 
of the fourtli century. The inscribed slab of Prithivishena, 

^ A. b.Tl., vol. xxi, pp. 9o-S, pis. xxv-vii, 1885. Plate xxvi gives slight 
indications of the nature of the sculptuied ornaments, but no statue is 
figured. It IS much to be desired that a good set of photographs of the 
temple and its sculpture'^ should be obtained and publisbed to illustrate 
the art of the reign of Samudragupta. 

2 H.F.A., p. 162. 
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if it was not attached to the Pilrvati temple, must surely 
have belonged to some structure of the same age. 

The three Vakataka inscriptions in Buddhist caves, 
viz. No. vi in Cave xvi at Ajanta, No. vii in Cave xvii at 
the same place, and No. viii in the Ghaptkacha cave near 
Guhvara, about 11 miles west of Ajanta, are of special 
interest as determining the dates of the excavation of 
those caves with approximate accuracy. The Ghatotkacha 
record, which is perhaps the earliest, gives the genealogy 
of Hastibhoja, a Malabar Brahman of the Yalltira sub- 
division, who was the minister of the Vakataka king, 
Devasena. Unfortunateh", the latter portion of the 
document is lost, and it is not certain whether the cave 
was dedicated by Hastibhoja himself or by some of his 
descendants. Anyhow, the inscription must belong to the 
reign of either Devasena or his son Harishena. The date 
of the cave, therefore, must be placed certainly in the 
fifth century, and probably in the second half of that 
century. 

The inscription No. vi, which is better preserved, 
records the dedication of Cave xvi at Ajanta by king 
Harishena’s minister, Yarahadeva, who was son of the 
above-mentioned Hastibhoja, the minister of Devasena, 

Inscription No. vii, which is much mutilated, records 
the dedication of Cave xvii at Ajanta by a member of 
a family of local princes, presumably subordinate to the 
Yakatakas, the name of Harishena, apparently the 
Vakataka king, being mentioned in v. 21. 

The result is that Caves xvi and xvii at Ajanta and 
the Ghatotkacha cave near Guhvara are proved to be 
approximately contemporary. All three were excavated 
in the reign of either Devasena Vakataka or his son 
Harishena, and all three may be dated with confidence in 
the second half of the fifth century, a determination 
sufficiently precise for the purposes of the history 
of art. 
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When A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon 
was published at the close of 1911, I had not gone closely 
into the Vakataka problem as I have now done. Professor 
Pathak's inscription had not then come to light, and I was 
influenced by the suspicion that the Devagupta whose 
daughter was married to Rudrasena II ^ akataka miglit 
possibly have been the prince named Devagupta who 
belonged to the minor dynasty of the Later Guptas of 
Magadha, about a.d. 700. Accordingly, I dated Caves 
xiv-xx, with xxi-ix and i-v, as having been all excavated 
between a.d. 500 and 642, observing tliat the bulk of the 
paintings must be assigned to the time of the great 
Chalukya kings, a.d. 550 and 642, although some may 
have been executed under the patronage of the earlier 
Vakataka kings of Berar. I alluded to the existence of 
a Vaka^ka record in Cave xvi, but failed to take note 
of the connected epigraphs in Cave xvii and the 
Ghatotkacha cave. 

The clearing up of the Vaka^ka chronology etfected in 
this essay considerably antedates Caves xvi and xvii at 
Ajanta, and makes it possible that some of the other 
caves included in the numbers xiv-xx and xxi-ix may 
be as early. Nos. i-v probably are the latest of all. 
The absence of inscriptions renders precise chronology 
of the whole series impossible, and we should remember 
that the excavation of spacious halls in the solid rock 
must have taken a long time. The execution of each of 
the more important works must have extended over 
several years, and as to the paintings, they may have 
been added or extended from time to time. But when 
allowance is duly made for all these considerations, 
a definite advance in the clironology of Indian art results 
from the determination of the fact that three important 
Buddhist cave-shriiies, namely, Caves Nos. xvi and xvii 
at Ajanta, as well as the Ghatotkacha ca\e near Gulwiira, 
were dedicated at some time in the second half of the 
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fifth century. At Kucliara (Nachna) we find a Takataka 
inscription associated with distinctive early Gupta sculpture 
of the fourth century. At Ajaiita and Gulwara we find 
other Vaka^ka inscriptions associated with otlier mani- 
festations of the artistic impulse which distinguished the 
reigns of Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I in the fifth 
century — the age of Kalidasa. The Vakataka princes, 
therefore, are entitled to a share in the glory of the golden 
age of the Guptas, a share only now restored to them 
after their very existence had been forgotten for many 
centuries. 

The results of the inquiry may be summed up briefly 
as follows : — 

The Vakataka d^masty, comprising eight ruling chiefs 
and nine generations, lasted for at least two centuries in 
round numbers, from about A.D. 300-500. It may have 
survived the latter date for half a century or so, but if it 
did no record of the fact has been discovered. The 
derivation and meaning of the name, which seems to 
be an adjective based on a form Valcata, are unknown. 
We are equally ignorant as to the race and origin of the 
chiefs, who may possibly have been foreigners connected 
with the Satraps of Ujjain and Surashtra. The first 
Maharaja, Pravarasena I, is credited with the performance 
of many Hindu sacrifices, including four ah'amedhas, or 
horse-sacrifices, a vaunt which implies that he actually 
established a considerable amount of control over his 
neighbours. But we do not know either where the seat 
of his dominion was situated or how he attained such 
power as he possessed. He was succeeded by a grandson, 
and presumably enjoyed a long reign. A record of the 
4th Maharaja, Frith ivishena, has been found in the 
State, to the south-west of Allahabad, and is 
associated with buildings and good sculptures in the 
early Gupta style of the fourth century. Prithivishena 
is said to have conquered Kuntala, far to the south in the 
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Deccan, and is credited with a reign of abnormal length. 
His son, Rudrasena II, married a daughter of the 
emperor Chandragupta II, Yikramaditya, probably about 
A.D. 390-5, when that monarch annexed 3Ialwa. 

Rudrasena’s son, Pravarasena II, certainly was in 
possession of Eastern Berar (llichpur) and of a con- 
siderable part of the western districts of the modern 
Central Provinces, and is known to have reigned for at 
least twenty -three years. A prince whose name has been 
lost seems to have intervened between Pravarasena and 
Devasena, whose Brahman minister (or perhaps a son of 
the minister) dedicated the Ghatotkacha cave at Gulwara, 
near Ajanta. This last known Raja was Harishena, son 
of Devasena, and it is certain that Cave xvi, at Ajanta, 
was dedicated in his reign. It is highly probable that 
Cave xvii was dedicated at about the same time, that is to 
say, during the second half of the hfth century. 

The establishment of the chronology of the dynasty 
in a general way is specially important for the history 
of art as supplying approximate dates for the temple and 
sculptures in early Gupta style at Kuthara or Xachna, for 
two caves at Ajanta, and for the Ghatotkacha cave at 
Gulwara. The dynasty probably came to an end when 
the Chalukya power was established in the sixth century. 
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KHOTAN STUDIES 

By STEX KOXOW 

tM^elve years ago Dr. Hoernle published ^ 
a series of ancient documents written in Brahmi 
characters and an Iranian languag^e. There was and is 
some uncertainty about the exact spot or spots where 
they Avere found. Some of them had been bought 
from a Khotan trader Badruddin, aa^Iio could or would 
give no information Others Avere said to have been 
dug out from a buried toAvn near Kuchar. The inter- 
pretation of these documents has not advanced much 
since they Avere edited, though Ave now know that they 
are AA^ritten in the same tongue Avhich is used in numerous 
fragments and MSS. found in Eastern Turkistan, and 
Avhich has been A^ariously designated North Aryan, East 
Iranian, Tokhari, and Khotanese. The alphabet in Avhich 
these documents are Avritten, on the other hand, is much 
better known noAA" than tAveh e years ago. Dr. Hoernle 
has published - tables found in Central Asia and containing 
complete alphabets, so that Ave are iioaa" relatively AA^ell 
informed about the value of the ditferent signs. Moreover, 
a comparison Avith other manuscript finds from Turkistan 
has shoAAui that soine sio'iis Avere not from the beginning 
correctly transliterated. In the present connexion it is 
of importance that Ave now knoAv that tAvo ditierent signs 
Avere originally confounded and invariably transliterated 
'H. One of them, hoAvever, denotes an ?’-sound, and is 
now usually transcribed r)\ 

^ ^4 Iteport of the. British CoUtetion of Antiq^iifks from Central Asiay 
pt. ii, pp. 30 ft'., Calcutta. 1902. 

■- JR AS. 1911, pp. 447 ff. 
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Several of the Iranian documents are dated, but it has 
not hitherto proved possible to interpret these dates. 
Together with tliem were found Chinese documents 
carrying dates ranging from A.D. 768 to 790. Dr. Hoernle 
inferred from this fact that the Iranian documents 
belonged to the same period, and he was of opinion that 
they might have come from the buried site of Dandan 
Oiliq. The Chinese documents have since been published 
by M. Chavannes,^ and it is curious to see that one of 
them mentions a petition written in barbaric language 
and hailing from the Khotan country. This statement 
seems to show that the home tongue of the Khotan people 
was used in public documents in the last half of the 
eighth century A.D. Moreover, one of the Chinese docu- 
ments which is stated to have been duo^ out near Kuchar, 
and which is a certificate of payment of taxes, contains 
three Brahmi aksaras, rd-haii-de, which show that they 
hail from a part of the country where tlie Iranian 
language of the documents was used. Haiide is a well- 
known word belonging to that form of speech and 
meaning “ gave Rd is therefore probably an abbrevia- 
tion of the name of the person who did pay. I hope to 
be able to prove that Dr. Hoernle was rio-ht both in 
thinking that the documents belong to the Khotan 
country and that they should be dated in the second half 
of the eighth century A.D. 

Two of the Iranian documents, Hoernle s Xos. 1 and 12, 
have an almost identical beginning. If we substitute rr 
for n in its proper place, No. 1 begins 

OKU Sidi 10 / liktivlnxivo lutdCi o hvo/m-iiO-Tviini- 

do-vi-m- I'd did n t ; 

and Xo. 12 — 

ovi sail 20 mdstd Cvatoja hadd 10 3 niye hvayi-nd- 
vrd if i-dd “ I'd. ~s< i - rd ~h a rn . 

^ See ]M. A. Stein, Ancitnt Khotan, vol. i, pp. 521 ff. 
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The words containing the actual dates are quite clear and 
mean year 17 (20), month Skarhvaro (Cvataja), days 5 
(13th) The remainder has not yet been translated. 

If we compare the two texts, we ' will at once notice 
that we in Xo. 1 often find o where No. 12 reads d; 
cf. mdsto and mdstd. etc. An examination of the context 
of No. 1 will reveal the fact that tim sign d, which is so 
common in all other Turkistano-Iranian texts, does not 
occur a single time, but is always replaced by o. Thus, 
ttona beda instead of ttdna heda, at that time ; ci-bicro 
instead of ei~burd, as many as. Now an examination 
of the plate will show that the sign which has been 
transliterated o is a simple curve above the aksara. In 
the alphabet published b}^ Dr. Hoernle, on the other hand, 
there is always an indenture in the middle. I therefore 
feel convinced that the curve does not denote o at all, but 
is a cursive way of writing d, which is in other documents 
denoted by means of the curve with a dot to its left. In 
fols. T and 8 of the Aparimitayuhsutra, which are written 
in cursive Brahini,^ the sign of d has in this wa^^ become 
almost like an anus vara, so that e.g. the word vdsftde ^vas 
misread as vamsitde in the first edition of those leaves. 

The beginning of No. 1 must accordingly be read : oin 
sail 10 7 mdstd Skarhvdrd liadd 5 hvdin-nd-rrum-dd-vi- 
m-vd-ham. It will be seen that the only ditierence in 
the last part of the legend from No. 12 is that the latter 
reads rrdm-dd while No. 1 has rrinii-dd, for vi and viv 
are, as we know from numerous examples, interchangeable. 

Now rriiijtdd is a well-known word. It is the genitive 
singular of rre, king, and it becomes probable that 
rrdmdd in No. 12, which does not look like any known 
word in the lan^uao;e, is miswritten instead of rrumdd. 
This supposition will be proved if it can be shown that 
the dates in Nos. 1 and 12 are, in fact, what the word 
rrumdd seems to show, given in regnal years. 

1 See Hoernle, JRAS. 1911, p. 468 f. 
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lirriimda means “of the king”, we would naturally 
expect to find a nearer designation of the king in the 
word Uvamnd preceding it. We inaj’ compare Icala rri^ 
the Kali king or, the king of Kali, in the Yajracchedika. 
The form licaninil itself mtiy stand for Jtvtuina and for 
hvanil, for the anusv^ara is in the documents commonly 
used instead o£ other nasals before consonants, and, on 
the other hand, it is quite common to add an anusvarii. 
before other nasals. Now the T‘ang-shu^ and Hiian-tsang- 
inform us that, in the daA\s of tlie T‘ang dynasty the 
colloquial form of the name of the Khotan oasis was 
Huan-iia, It seems evident that this Hiicm-na is 
identical with the word hvamnd occurring in documents 
Nos. 1 and 12, and that they are accordingly dated during 
the rule of a Khotan king, and that this is actually tlie case 
will be proved when we consider the word following after 
vvuiiidil, viz. vi^vcilitDii or vdsdvriltciyii. If I am rio'lit in 
translating /a’a7n7nVl rriimdd as “of the Khotan king”, 
we would expect to find the name of tlie king in the next 
word, and if we remember that the name Huan-ua of 
Khotan is only known from the T ang annals and fi’om 
HuanTsang, we would naturally think of a Kliotan king 
during the Tang period. Now the Tang-sliu informs 
us^ that the name of tlie royal family in Khotan was 
AVei-chih, and it lias long been recognized that this 
Wei-chih must represent the Avord vijiuja, wliich occurs 
as the first component of the names of Kliotan kings in 
some lists which have been preserved in Tibetan literature, 
and which liave been published by Air. AV. AV. Kockhill,^ 
with additions by Dr. TJiomas,'^ and by Babu Sarat 

1 Ed. Chavannes, Documtnf^snr le, Ton-khu^ {Turcd ocrkhntanx, p. 125, 
St. Petersboiu’g, 1003. 

^ Stein, loc. cit., ]>. 1.53. 

^ Chavannes, loc. cit., p. 120. 

* r/tfi Life of the Dn-ldhu and Ike Ear/,/ of h/^ Ord. r, p„. -230^. 

London, 1884. ' ^ ^ 

® Stein, loc. cit., pp. .581 ff. 
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Chandra Das.^ If we now look at these lists we will find 
a name which seems to correspond to vimvdham in the 
documents, viz. the king whom Sarat Chandra calls 
Vi jay aval tana and Dr. Thomas Vijayo.hohan c]ien-2:>o, 
i.e. the great. The letter s in Turkistano-Iranian is 
sometimes used instead of j in Indian loan-words. 
Professor Leumann- mentions such instances as 'pTisa — 
pujd and vrdki = vajd. The curve under sa may well 
denote some shortening, so that vija would naturally 
represent a Skr. vijaya. Finally, vdham is the natural 
representative of a Skr. vdltana ; cf. dysam = Skr. dsana, 
seat. Vikj vdham is therefore as near an approach to the 
sound in Ski\ Vijayavdhana as we could expect, and 
there can be no doubt that we have here a welcome proof 
tliat the Tibetan lists must liave some foundation in 
fact. Moreover, we must infer that the two documents 
refer themselves to Khotan, to the times of Kiim 
Yija3TXvahana. 

It will be seen that the two Iranian documents thus 
conclusiveh" show that the language in which they are 
written was the vernacular of the Khotan oasis. I think 
that it can be made almost certain that the same tongue 
has been spoken in Khotan since the beginning of our 
era. But then it will be difficult to adopt the ingenious 
theory of Professor Liiders,^ that the Turkistano-Iranian 
language was the home tongue of the JSakas. The Sakas 
do not seem to have been permanent!}" established in 
Khotan. There are also, as I shall try to show in another 
place, some other features which militate against this 
tlieoij". Provisional!}’, therefore, I shall stick to the name 
Khotani suggested by Professor Kirste.^ 

^ Bucldliibt and other Legends about Khotan" : JASB., vol. Iv, pt. i, 
pp. 193 tf. 

’ Znr norduri'ichtn Sprachf:: nnd Liff-rnfur^ p. 0", Stnis^burg, 1912. 

■* “ Die Sakus und die ‘ nordarische ’ Sprache " : 8itzungsberichte der 
Koniglich Preust,ischen Akademie der Wissen&chaften, 1918, pp. 406 ff. 

■* Zfdturhrift Jar die Kunde dts Jlorgtnlandes, vol. xxvi, p. 394. 
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The question now arises about the period wlien Visa- 
vdhain-Vijayctvdliana lived. The historical information 
contained in the Tibetan list is so scanty that it is 
extremely difficult to arrive at an}’ certain results, the 
more so because a comparison of the lists published by 
Messrs. Rockhill and Thomas on one side and by Sarat 
Chandra on the other shows that the Tibetan tradition 
is not quite certain. Still, we must try to arrive at some 
provisional result. 

At the head of the Khotan dynasty the Tibetan texts 
place Kiistcma or Scdana, who is said to have been born 
to the queen of Emperor Asoka, and to have been carried 
off by Vaisravana to the king of China. Twelve years 
old, he then became king of Khotan 234 years after the 
Nirvana. Though a similar legend is related by Hiian- 
tsang, and the story thus is evidently based on Khotan 
chronicles, it hardly deserves more credit than similar 
eponymous legends elsewhere. Kustana's son was Te-uda, 
who founded the capital of the kingdom, and he would 
consequently have to be dated at least two hundred years 
B.c. if the synchronism of Kustana and Asoka could be 
accepted. The Annals of the Later Hans ^ inform us that, 
towards the end of the reign of Kuang-wu-ti (a.d. 25-57), 
the king of So-cli'e arkand), having become very 
powerful, reduced Yildin, the king of Khotan, to the 
position of lidciiei. Now if we remember that both 
Yc-u-ltt and Yil-liii are not indigenous Tibetan and 
Chinese words, but attempts at rendering the sounds of 
foreign names, the striking similarity between the two 
words makes it extremely probable that they represent 
one and the same Khotani name, and in that case Ye-xi-la 
would belong to the first lialf of the first century A.D. 
This supposition is further supported by what the Cliinese 

J See for thLs and other statements in ^vliat follows Abel Kemusat, 
la t./lc d, Khotan, pp. 3 tf., Paris, 18*20, and Stein, loc. cit.. 
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and Tibetan sources tell us about the succe^ssors of Ye-u-la 
and Yit-lin respectively. 

The Han Annals tell us tliat during the period Yung- 
phing (a.d. 58-75) the Khotan general Hiii-mo-jja 
revolted and assumed the title of king of Khotan. He 
must accordingly be considered as the founder of the 
national Khotan dynasty. According to the Tibetan 
annals, on the other hand, Ye-u-la’s son Vljayastoahhava, 
who was born 165, or according to Sarat Chandra 65, 
years after the establishment of the kingdom, succeeded 
him. With Vijayasambhava begins a long series of 
Khotan kings whose names all begin with Vijaya. If 
there is any truth in the Chinese statement that Wei- 
chUt-Vijaya was the family name of tlie kings, it is of 
interest to note that this Yijaya dynasty, according to 
Tibetan tradition, begins where the Han Annals place 
the foundation of the national Khotan kingdom. This 
constitutes one point of analogy between the Chinese and 
Tibetan sources. We hear of Vijayasambhava that in 
his fifth year Buddhism was introduced in Khotan. The 
Ary a Vairocana became the spiritual guide of the 
inhabitants and tauo’ht the ic^norant cattle herders in 
the Li (i.e. Khotan) language and invented the characters 
of Li. Now there does not seem to be any reason for 
doubting that Buddhism, and I may add Indian civiliza- 
tion, was introduced in Khotan during Vijayasambhava’s 
reign. It is therefore quite natural that his predecessors 
hav'e names which are not Indian. It seems also 
necessary to infer that Vijayasambhava or Sambhava 
is the translation of some Khotani name which the 
king used before the introduction of Buddhism. If we 
remember that Khotani lia mpkiiUi corresponds to Sanskrit 
sambhiita and o to ava. we would infer a Khotani name 
Hainplu), and the Chinese Hiu-mO'jxi can, so far as I can 
see, very well be an attempt at rendering such a name. 
I therefore think that we can put down as almost certain 
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that Buddhism was introduced in Khotan in the third 
quarter of the first century A.D., i.e. about the time \Yhen 
the power of the Kusanas, who spoke the same language 
as the Khotanese, was consolidated under Ivadphises. 
I do not think that this coincidence is a mere matter 
of chance. 

After Vijayasanibhava follow eleven generations, only 
two of which are mentioned by name. No historical 
information is given which allows us to settle their date. 
Then comes king Yijayadharma, who is said to have 
been a powerful king, who was constantly engaged in 
war. Later on he became a Buddhist and retired to 
Kashgar. We know from Chinese sources that Kashgar 
had formerly developed great power, but that it became 
dependent on Khotan during the epoch of the three 
kingdoms (a.d. 220-64), It is then probable that 
this was the time of the powerful king Yijayadharma. 
He was succeeded by VijayasirrJta, and lie again by 
Vijayakirti, who is said to have carried war into India 
and to have overthrown Saketa, together with King 
Kanika, or the king of Kanika, and the Guzan king.^ 
Guzan here evidently stands for Kusana, but we have no 
means for establishing the identity of the Kusana king 
alluded to. 

No historical information is given about the next ten 
or eleven generations. We are only told tliat Khotan 
was frequently invaded by enemies. Tims the Drug-gu 
king A-no-sos invaded Khotan and destroyed the viharas 
as far as 'Ge-u-to-san. Drug-gu can liardly be anytliing 
but Turks. It is evident that these generations of kings 
ruled during the years wlien Khotan was oppressed by 
the T^u-yil-hun (a.d. 44.5), the Juaii-juan {circa a.d. 470), 
the Hephtlialites (c. a.d. 500-56), and the Western Turks 
(c. A.D. 565-631 ). Then the Khotan king Vi jay am ingrdmct 
is introduced, of whom we hear that he carried war into 
^ See Thomas, Indian Antiquary, vol. xxxii, p. 349. 
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the territory of the Drug-gu and caused great slaughter. 
That can only mean that he lived when the empire of the 
Western Turks fell to pieces about A.D. 630. We are thus 
reminded of a passage in Tang-shu \Yhich has been 
translated M. Chavannes : '' The family name of the 
king (of Kliotan) is Wet~cliih\ his personal name is 
Originally he was subject to the Tu-kue. In 
the sixth year Cheng-kuan [632] he sent an envoy with 
presents [to the Chinese Court]. Three years later he 
sent his son."' Now I am unable to see any way of 
identifying the names WiL~mi and Savigramciy though 
I think we must identify the two kings. We will have 
to assume that Yijayasamgrama had another Khotani 
name which the Chinese have rendered Wu-mi. 

After Vijayasanigrama follows Vijayasimlia, of whom 
we hear that he was a contemporary of an Arhat 
Dharmaprda. If his predecessor was Wu-mi, Yijayasimha 
would be identical with Fu-tu Sin, who sent his son to 
China in A.D. 648 and later on went there himself. 
Dr. Hoernle, who has been good enough to consult 
Professor Bullock and Mr. Parker about the word Fu-txi, 
informs me that the correct transliteration is probably 
Fit-cFa, which seems to be another rendering of Vijaya, 
or, rather, of Visa. Sin I take to be the Chinese 
rendering of the Khotanese pronunciation of Simlia. 
But then Yijayasimha must be the king who ruled in 
Khotan durinor Hiian-tsano-’s stav there in a.d. 644, and 
Dharmapala can very well be the famous teacher in 
Nalanda of whom we hear in the Si-yu-ki, and whose 
fame Huan-tsang could have propagated in Khotan. 

We are further introduced to some generations of whom 
I cannot make anything. We are only told about the 
religious buildings erected during their rule. Then we 
hear of another Vijayaklrti, during whose reign Kliotan 
is said to have been conquered by the Tibetans. Sarat 
Chandra Das states that this happened under the 
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Tibetan king Sron-btsan-sgam-po (died 650). That must, 
however, be a mistake, as the first Tibetan invasion of 
Khotan took place in a.D. 665. Yijayakirti must 
therefore be the king whom the Chinese call Fu-iu 
Hiring, who went to China about A.D. 674 and was 
honoured on account of his merits in fighting the 
Tibetans. There is not. however, any similarity between 
the two names. Chinese laung said to mean 
“ masculine 

Vijayakirti's son Vijagasamgrdmu , or, according to 
Sarat Chandra Das, Vijayagrdma, was killed by the 
Drug-gu during a visit to China. Fu-tu Hiung’s son, on 
the other hand, was King. During his times there was 
some trouble with the Turks, A.D. 705-6, when the 
Turkish chief Kuli-ch^uo attacked Kliotan. Also, the 
Tibetans began to be troublesome. AYe hear about envoys 
from King during the period K'ai-yiin (713-41), and 
especially in A.D. 717. If the Sanskrit form Yijaya- 
grdma is the correct one, we might expect a popular from 
Gam : cf. the name Puna-gCt'ia occurring in the Iranian 
documents, and King, which is elsewhere used to denote 
Skr. gaii, might well be a rendering of this Gam. 

On Vijayasamgrama’s death liis son Vljayasamgrama 
or Vijayavikrama was a minor, and the minister A-ma- 
la-ke-meg ruled as a regent for twelve years. During 
this regency we would have to date the king Thao, who 
was in secret alliance with the Western Turks, and was, 
therefore, executed by the Chinese in A.D. 725, We have 
seen that \ ijayasamgrama is said to have been killed by 
the Drug-gu. It seems natural to infer tiiat Thao entered 
into alliance vith the Turks in order to remov’e Yijava- 
saingrama, and that he actually succeeded in bringing 
about his death, but was prevented by the Chinese from 
ascending the throne. We are told that in a.d. 728 the 
Chinese court placed Fa^shUi Chau on the throne, and lie 
is then piobably identical with Yijayasamgrama’s son. 
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Dr. Thomas kindly informs me that Chinese clicin can be 
a rendering of saiagrama. It is therefore probable that 
the name of Vija} asamgraina’s son ^vas likewise Vijaya- 
samgrtoia. The name Vijayavikraina, however, also 
seems to be used about him, and it may be assumed that 
lie adopted that name when he became king. 

Fu-shih Chan’s successor was Fu-Ui Ta (about a.d. 736), 
and he is evidently identical with Vijayadharma^ who 
built a vihara together with a Chinese minister or envoy 
Ser-the-si. Then, we are told, the Chinese minister or 
envoy Ka-tlie-si and King Vijo.yasarahliai'a built a vihara 
and a stupa called Su-stoh-ha. Then Vijayaboltan the 
great rebuilt this stupa. This is the last king in Sarat 
Chandra Das’ list, and it is just possible that the next 
entries in Dr. Tliomas’ list refer to the queens of the kings 
already enumerated. And, at all events, every mention of 
China now disappears from the lists. It is, then, a curious 
coincidence, which adds support to the chronology here 
adopted, that the Chinese- notices about Kliotan only 
carry us down to the same point. We hear that Fu-tu Ta 
was succeeded by Vei-cliilt Kiiei, whose wife Ma was 
granted the title of princess in a.d. 740. Kuei cannot 
have ruled long, for his successor Sheng assisted China on 
an expedition in a.d. 747. He married a Chinese princess, 
and in 756 he left Khotan for good in order to assist 
the Chinese. He died in China, and his brother Wei-cliili 
Yao, who began his rule in A.D. 756, was still on the 
throne in 786. One of these kings must then be identical 
with Vijayaboltan, who must further be the King 
V imvCihatn of the documents. Document No. 12 is dated 
in his 20th year. Neither Kuei nor Sheng ruled as much 
as twenty years, and we are thus necessarily led to the 
conclusion that Yao must be identitied with Vimvdliaon. 
That would mean that we would have to account for 
two kings Kuei and Sheng, where the Tibetan list only 
^ The Khotanese for dharma is dn. 


JRAS. 1914. 
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mentions one, Vijayasambhava. Dr. Thomas informs me 
that Chinese sheng means '' to be adeciiiate “ to sustain 
“ to be worthy It can therefore well be a translation 
of samhliava, and we would have to infer that Kuei is not 
mentioned at all in the Tibetan lists. I do not think, 
however, that this difficulty is great, because the Tibetan 
list only mentions such kings as built Buddhist sanctuaries. 
It is possible that the designation clten-po, the great, 
used of Yijayabohan in the Tibetan list, is a translation 
of a Khotanese surname, which the Chinese have rendered 
with yao, glorious. He seems to have been the last 
Khotan king who asserted his independence against the 
Tibetans. After his time Khotan passed under the rule 
of the king of Tibet, as mentioned in a prophecy ” 
handed down in Tibetan literature.^ 

My analysis of the Tibetan lists of Khotan kings has 
thus led to the result that the documents of the l7th 
and 20th years of Vikivdliam belong to the same time 
as the Chinese documents found together with them, as 
was supposed by Dr. Hoernle. It is probable that the 
remaining documents are about contemporaneous, as the 
same personal names occur in many of them. Thus, 
Aiijam in No. 4 is evidently identical with Anjai in 
No. 9 ; Arsdli in No. 9 with Arsahua in No. 12 : Briyasi 
in No. 1 with Brlyyasl in No. 9 ; cf. further Budamin 
and Hatkani in Nos. 1 and 13 ; Jsaji^akd in Nos. 9, 11, 13 ; 
Mahvetari, No. 9, and sVahvittard, No. 18 ; Maiyadata, 
No. 9, and MayadatUi, No. 13 : Niihadatta, Nos. 1 3 and 17 ; 
Phemhruld^o^. 9, 13, 15, 17, 48 ; BiihaijCun, Nos. 1, 9, 
15, 48 , Siild, Ao. 9, and StdCtiu, No. 17. We can, 
therefore, safely conclude that the remaining documents 
which mention a year also belong to the reign of 

Vi^vaham, These are- the years 1 in No. 15, 5 in 

1 Sarat Chandra Das, JASB. vol. Iv, pt. i, p. 109 f. 

2 Dr. Hoernle has been good enough to give me revised readings of 
the dates occurring in the documents. Xo. 15, which was originally 
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No. 14, 11 in No. 2, 17 in No. 1, 20 in Nos. 10, 12, 
13, and 22 in No. 9. If Vimi'dltamis reign is dated 
from A.D. 756, these dates would range from 756 to 778, 
while the dated Chinese documents cover the period 
768-90. 

Some documents are not dated in years, sall^ but in 
ksdnas, and one was originally said to be dated in both, 
viz. in the 19th kmna, and the 20t}i year. J)i\ Hoemle, 
however, now informs me that this was a mistake, and 
that the following is the state of affairs ; — 

No. 8 is dated 17mye ksdnd salya, where 

mxisacR cannot be a numeral, and does not look like any 
Ivhotani word which I know. 

No. 10 consists of two parts : The first is dated “ on the 
20th day of the month Nahaja, in the 20th year”, and 
the second kmna in the 20th year 

No. 11 is dated “on the 23rd day of the month 
Khaysaja, in the 19th kf^dni'\ 

It will be seen from No. 10 that the two dates are 
referred, one to the 20th year and the other to kmai the 
20th year. It here seems as if sail and ksdni sail denote 
one and the same thing. In No. II, which is dated in 
the 19th ksdni, a person Jsajsaka is mentioned, who is 
evidently the same person who occurs in No. 9 from the 
22nd year {sail) and No. 13 from the 20th. It therefore 
seems as if ksdni in No. 11 signifies the same thing as 
sail in Nos. 9 and 13. It becomes impossible to think, 
as originally suggested by Dr. Hoernie, that hyTuia means 
some greater period, a kind of cycle. 

Now it seems evident that ksdna means the same thing 
as the word ksam Avhich occurs in a series of documents 

said to be dated in the 6th year, has the date ssaitsacu saJya padauy6€, 
i.e. in the first year ssausacu ; No. 3, which was said to mention the 
third year, gives month and day and tlien goes on irramdd 

(i.e. ry'umda) Va'^tvahim s.musanira salya, in the sHausanira year of the 
Khotan king Visavrihain, wliere ssniisanird must be connected wdth 
ssaiisacit in No. 15. 
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hailing from the neighbourhood of Kuchar and written in 
the lano'uao'e which most scholars have hitherto called 
Tokharl B, but which we now will have to designate 
Kuchari. In a masterly paper Professor Levi has shown ^ 
that this denotes regnal years, counted from the 

beginning of the reign of a Ivuchar king. Tlie ordinary 
word for ‘^year” in Kuchari is 'pihul, and does not 

seem to be a Kuchari word at all. Its use, however, 
seems to be exactly similar to the use of kmija in the 
Iranian documents, and this word must accordingly have 
a similar meaning. A suitable etymology, then, at once 
presents itself. Kmna must be derived from the base in 
Zd. vMy, from which we have Soghdian x^dran, might : 
^sevane, king,- Persian mh. As pointed out by Professor 
Keichelt,^ Iranian is often written in the Indian way, 
ks] f.i. Zd. r^oiOra. Ksdna might be an ordinary 

present participle, just as we find ^tdiia, standing, being, 
from sta. But in that case we would expect an oblique 
singular ksdnye. It is, therefore, more likely that k^dna 
is a noun meaning ‘‘ rule '' reign and kmna sail would 
then mean “ year of the rule “ regnal year ”. 

This reckoning by regnal years in a Chinese dependency 
is probably an imitation of tlie Chinese regnal periods, 
tlie nien-hao. It is also possible that we find traces of 
the use of devices of these periods as in Chinese. Thus 
we hear that the year A.D. 940 is designated as the 29th 
year T^ung-chdng, and >Sir Aurel Stein ^ has maintained 
that this designation relates to the use of some local ora. 
It is, however, more likely that T‘ung-chhng was tlie 
device of the period of the then ruling king Li Sheng- 
t‘ien. Similarly the word sau^aca in Xo. <S, which also 
occurs in No. 15, and the word s.^aumnird in Xo. 3, 

1 Journtif A'slatirpff-, 1013, pp. 311 tl‘. 

“ See Stael-H(jlbtein, p. S4, n. 2, above. 

3 Indo<jtrmfnid('ht^ Jahrhvdi, vol. i, p. 27. 

^ Stem, loc. cit., p. 170. 
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which is evidently connected, may have been the device 
of Yi^vahams reign. I offer this explanation with 
considerable diffidence, the more so because I am unable 
to suggest any explanation of the words smu.'^acfc and 
smitmnt7\L It seems, however, probable that hmna 
does not denote a cycle of any definite length, but 

reign “ rule and refers itself to regnal periods in 
imitation of the nien-Juio. But if that is so the word 
is Iranian, and Kuchari k.nim, which is apparently used 
in the same way, is borrowed from Icmna. This is not 
in itself improbable, for there are apparently also other 
instances of loans by Kuchari from Khotani. Thus 
Kuchari t^amdne, a sramcfua, has probably come to 
Kuchar through a language of the same kind as Khotani, 
where regulaily corresponds to Aryan sr and where the 
word saviana is common, be it that this language was 
Khotani itself or the language of the Ylie-chi, from whom 
the Chinese are said to have received or heard of Buddhist 
sutras in 2 B.c.^ 

^ See Franke, ‘‘Zur Frage der Einfuhrung des Buddhismus in 
China”: Mitteilungen des Seminars fur Orientalische Sprachen zu 
Berlin. Jahr. xiii, Abt. i, pp. 3 ff. 
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THE KALAS 

By Dr. A. VENKATASUBBIAH axd E. MULLER 

The present article was originally intended to be a supplement to 
Dr. Venkatasubbiah's dissertation on the Kalas. presented to the 
philosophical faculty of the University of Berne in 1910 and printed 
at ^ladras in 1911. Considering, however, the possibilit}' that a certain 
number of European Sanskrit is ts may not be acquainted with this 
dissertation, we believe it necessary to repeat here the most important 
points which have been discussed there, hoping that in this form 
the article may be understood by all scholars interested in these 
matters. — E. M. 

rpHE Avord kala has been translated in different ways 
in Sanskrit dictionaries, and, in fact, it is difficult 
to find in European languages an equivalent which 
corresponds exactly to this terminus techniciis. Monier- 
Williams gives ‘"any practical art, any mechanical or fine 
art ” ; the St. Petersburg dictionary lias Kunst, Kunst- 
grifi*, Kunstfertigkeit, Handwerk ” ; Bohtlingk in Hema- 
candra, 900, simply “ Handwerk In the same passage 
we find that, according to Hemacandra, kald is identical 
with cllpam and vijndnam, and this is confirmed with 
regard to cilpam b}" the Amarahoslta. The article on 
the kalas in Vatsyayana's KdmasUtra, pp. 32 ff. (quoted 
by Aufrecht in Ins Catalogue of the Oxford MSS., 
p. 217a), terminates thus : iti catuhshashtir angavidyah 
kamasiitrasyCivayavinyah. Kald is considered here as 
identical with vidya. After all it seems that the transla- 
tion “ arts and sciences ” is the most suitable, Cf. Hema- 
candra s Paricishtapttrvan, transl. by Hertel, p. 52. 

In the Rigveda the word kald means the sixteenth 
part ”, and is only used in this sense. But Rigveda, vii, 
18. 15, we have prakaldvid, and this occurs also 
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Xighantu, iv, 3. 25. Yaska, in his comment aiy Nirxilxta 
(vi, 6), says: i^rahalavicl vanig hliavati kuldr ca veda- 
prakaldc ca. From this and from Durga's comment on 
this it does not clearly appear that tlie ^Yord kald here 
refers to the arts and sciences. De vara] as comment on 
this word in the Nighaniii runs thus : jrraladavid pra- 
karshena kaldli mdnonmd napratimd nad i v gdh pro - 
krishtdcvaganitaratiKiparlksliddikd veda vijdndtl. This 
seems distinctly to refer tlie word kald to the arts. And 
if, as it appears, the Yedic Aryans were much advanced 
in civilization, it is not improbable that they miglit have 
been acquainted witli the kalds in this sense and tliat 
certain arts were already definite]}^ grouped together 
as kalds. 

The next passage to be mentioned lie re is in the Malta- 
bhdrata ( Kumbhakonam edition, pt. xli, p. 80, doka 38), 
where Garga says that Civa instructed him in tlie sixtv- 
four kalds. 

Other passages about the kalds are the following : 

munive^apraticchannas tatra gacchantu yoshitah 1 
upayajiiah kalajiia 9 ca vai(;ike parinishthitah I) 

Rdmdyana. i, 9. 5. 

ahoratrai 9 catuhshashtya samyattau tavatih kalah I 
gurudakshinayacaryam chandayam asatur nrpa tl 

Bhdgavata, x, 45. 30. 

ity evam Myasu sarvakarmakalasu bodliisattva eva 
vi 9 ishyate sma. Lardarisiara. p. 179 

catuhshashti kaiiiakalittoi canubhaviya 
nupuramekhala abhihani vigalitavasanah \ 
kamasarahatah samadanah prahasitavadanah 
kim tava aryaputra vikrtam yadi na bhajase II 

Lai ilavistara, p. 417. 

aparokshabuddhir vividhakalpa 9 rayasu kalasu. 

JdUdcamdld, p. 105 . 
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matrvad asyali kala santi na santi. 

Malidhlidsltya, i, 1. 57, quoted in 

Ind. Stiidien, xiii, 471. 

ca t ul IS li ash t i k a 1 a ga n 1 ap ra \ o g-aca t u ral;! . 

Bacak nmaraco.rita, ii, 21. 

Usablie lehaiyao ganiyappahanao saunaruyapajjava- 
sanao ba\ attarim kalao causattliini ca mahilagune 
uvadisai. KalyasLitm, 211. 

Jacobi (SBE. xxii, p. 282) translates this : “ Bshabha 
tauglit seventy-two sciences, of which Avriting is 
the first, arithmetic tlie most important, and the 
knowledge of omens the last, and the sixty-four 
accomplishments of women.*’ 

The sixty-four arts of the courtezans, as given in the 
fourth chapter of the Kolcivddsa, by Kshemendra, corre- 
spond most probably Avith the sixty-four accomplishments 
of AA"omen as taught by Rshabha. 'The German equiA^alents 
of these are given by J. J. Meyer in the introduction 
to his translation of Kshemendra’s Samo.yamdtrkd, 
pp. xlvii-ix, and in a somewhat different Avay by Richard 
Schmidt, Betfrdgr cur hidisclien Erotik, p. 569 f. 

Another difficult (juestion is about the antiquity of this 
terminus technicus. Venkatasubbiah fp. 62 f.) quotes 
a passage from the Kalikapurana (ii, 28, 29) Avhich 
narrates the origin of the hdds at the same time and 
under the same circumstances Avith the fortA"-nine Bhdr(ts 
and the Hdi'((x, The earlier Pnrdmfs^ hoAvever, like the 
Vishnu and Vdyn Purdnas, and also the Mundaka and 
Ckdndoyya Ujxtnishads do not mention them. 

The number of the hdds is fixed at sixty-four by 
Vatsvayana, Avhile tiie Jaina texts uniformly mention 
seventy-two and the Lidif(f ristarn even eighty-six. The 
number sixty-four is the original one, as it folloAA\s the 
subdi\isions of the ten n(I<d<fs of the liiy ceddsundtitd 
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and must have been fixed before the Jaina sutras at 
a time when this division of the Rigvcdasamhita was 
felt as recent (p. 9). 

I 

Yenkatasubbiah gives ten lists of Icalds, which, however, 
are not arranged chronologically. The first is taken from 
the Samavdi/asCdra, which was composed befoi'e 300 B.c. 
(Jacobi, SEE. xxii, p. xl). The list, as it is given by 
Weber, Indtsclie Stud ten, IG, pp. 401 ft'., contains eighty- 
seven items, and in the Berliner Yerzeichniss, ii, 409 fk, 
even ninety -five, but this is a mistake, as Xos. 44-7 
and 66-7 are missing in the latter. Three similar lists 
are given in the Ndyddharnmakalid (ed. Steinthal, Leipzig, 
1901), p. 29, in the Aiipaixitikain (ed, Leumann, Leipzig, 
1881), p. 77, and in the Rdjapracniyam (Calcutta edition, 
Samvat, 1933), p. 290; but they contain only seventy-two 
items, leaving some of the items given in the Samavdya 
list and adding a few fresh ones. 

Some remarks may be inserted here in addition to those 
given in the dissertation, pp. 9-18. 

Ad i, 3 : ruvam — rTipam, “sculpture, painting, cutting 
forms in cloth, gold, wood,” etc. Blililer, in p. 5 of his 
Indische Palaeographie (Grundriss), says that the word 
riipa is used in the sense of “applied aritlimetic ”, i.e. of 
the reckoning of money, interests, and debts, as well as 
that of elementary mensuration. 

Ad i, 66 : Itivannardda (v.l. hinopuipOga) in the 
Samavdya list, and Idramiajiitti in the Ndyddharnmakalid 
list. The word hiravna has been translated by Hoernle 
in the Uvasagadusdo by the term “ unwrouglit gold ”, 
chiefly relying on the authority of the Gujarat hi para- 
phrase of Megliaraja. But the same Megharaja explains 
the term kiranna in the Samara yasCdra by silver”. 

Ad i, 79 : vattakheclda. Morris in his note on the Pali 
word aiigidaka (Journal of the Pali Text Society, 1885, 
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p. 50) says that both these words refer to an old game 
of whirligigs. 


II 

The second list is that of the Lalitai'isUtra (Calcutta 
edition), p. ]78. The date of the Lalitavistara being 
very uncertain, we can only say that this list is younger 
than Xo. 1. It contains eighty-six items, most of which 
correspond with items in the synonymic dictionaiy Mahd- 
vyidpatti (especially §§ 216, 217, and 245). 

The translation, as given by Venkatasubbiah, does 
not agree throughout with that by Eajendralala Miira 
{Lalitai'istara, pp. 218 f.). We will 'mention here a 
few points. 

No. 25. alcsJaumavedliitvcim. Yenk. ‘'art of throAving 
a spear so as to graze the mark ". Mitra, “ guessing/’ 
The parallel passage, Jdt. v, 129. 17. 26, is translated by 
Francis men who pierce like lightning ’’ (v, 67). Kern 
has "target cleaving” {Bodlncarydvatdra comm., ed. 
Poussin, p. 124 note). Both translators are in favour 
of Yenk. 

No. 26. inarmavedJiitva. Yenk. has " shooting so as 
to liit the vital parts”. Mitra, "divining others thoughts”. 
The first x'endering is supported by the substantive 
amarmavedhitdy Hemacandra, 69 (translated " Schonung ” 
by Bohtlingk). 

No. 27. gabdavedhiti'dm. Yenk. "shooting an arrow 
correctly at any invisible person or beast by the sole clue 
of the sound produced by them ”. ilitra, " explaining 
enigmas.” The translation of the parallel passage, Jdt. 
v, 129, "men who are able to shoot at a sound (without 
seeing),” agrees with Yenk. Cf. also MaJidvastii, ii, 213.5, 
and Senart’s note. 

No. 57. miadtcdakslidnant. Yenk., following Foucaux, 
corrects menthcdakshauam, and translates "marks of 
rams ”. Mitra, " marks of eunuchs.” 
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No. 58. IwAtahltecvaralakshanam. Venk. quotes iJonier- 
Williaiiis' translation, ‘‘ a kind of script/’ which seems to 
be guesswork. Mitra, demonology.’’ Tliis translation 
seems to be preferable. 

No. 74. vecikam, Venk. translates ‘‘the veciku. philo- 
sophy ”, and quotes passages from the Xandlstdra (p. 391) 
and the A-miyogadvarasidra (p. 92). Mitra, “dress.” 
The St. Petersburg dictionary wants to make out that it 
is a mistake for vaicikam, “ harlotry,” but this is certainly 
wrong. If it really is a mistake for caiv’tkara, then it 
must be the vaicikam in Mahdcyidp. 210. 2, which is 
a synonym of vdrttd, ‘‘profession of a vai^ya ” (= agri- 
culture, breeding of cattle, etc.).^ But it may also be 
a philosophical terminus technicus, and tlien it would 
agree with kdvilam, logdyatam, satfhitantam in the 
Jaina texts. In this case the translation of Venk. would 
be correct. 


Ill 

The third list is given in Vatsyayana’s Kamastdra, 
pp. 32, 33, and, with slight variations, in the commentaries 
of Cridhara Jivagosvamin, Vallabhacarya, and Cukadeva- 
on Bhdgaviday x, 45. 36. According to Schmidt, Beitrdge 
zur iudischen Erotik, p. II, Vatsyayana belongs to the 
tirst centuries of the Christian era, but it is impossible 
as yet to determine his date exactly. The list contains 
sixty-four items (see above, p. 357). The interpretations 
in Venkatasubbiah’s dissertation follow those given l>y 
Ya^odhara in his commentary Jayamangala on the 
Kdmasfdra. 

In the present additions we ha\'e made use besides of 
the following commentaries : — 

(1) Giridharji (Giri) in his edition of the Bhdgavata, 

(2) Bhaskara Nrisiinha (Bhas.), the scholiast of the 

^ Jacobi, “ Kultuv Sprarh- and Literaihistorisclies nuy dem Kautilna 
in Sitznmjbherichte <Ur Berliner Akad€h\k^ 1911, p. 9o0. 
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Kdmastdra, as represented in a manuscript copy of his 
scholium (MS. of the Mysore Oriental Library). 

(3) Kac^inathas abridgment of Sadananda’s Toshiiii, 
commentary on the Bhagavata (K.S.). 

(4) Rajendralala Mitra’s translation and reading of 
List III, wliich lie has given in pp. 186-7 of his transla- 
tion of the Liditavistara (Mitra). 

Xo. 5. vicesltalcacchedyam, '' cleverness in making 
marks on the forehead” (Giri) or ''tattooing” (Mitra). 

Xo. 6. tandnlakiisiimahalicikCirdh, "the making of 
ditferent kinds of ear-ornaments” (Bhas.). 

No. 9. incmihlminikdkarina, “the making of dolls” 
(Bhas.). Mitra’s translation "setting jewels” seems 
preferable. 

Xo. 12. udakaghdtah, "striking water so as to make 
it go ill different ways (downwards, upwards, and con- 
trariwise) ” (Val. and Cuka.). Jiva. and K.S. explain this 
term hy jcdastamhlia (suspending the properties of water). 

No. 13. citrdc ca yogdh, "means or methods of pro- 
ducing all sorts of Avonders ” (Val. and Jiva.), "pictorial 
art ” (Bhas. and Mitra). Both translations are equally 
good. Cf. citrayogah {Vyntp. 223. 95). 

No. 16. nepathyaprayogdh, "skill in dressing” (Bhas. 
Ya^odhara), " scenic representation ” (Mitra). The first 
translation is supported by Bohtlingk’s rendering (Putz), 
Hemac. 635. Cf. nepaccam {Vyutp. 281. 100). 

Xo. 22. hastaldghavam, "readiness of hand” (Jiva and 
Giri). Bhas. explains it as "stealing things under the very 
eyes of the owners”. I prefer the first translation. 

Xo. 26. SLitrakrUld, " making dolls and figures, etc., 
move by pulling strings ” (Jiva., Giri, Bhas.), "embroidering, 
knitting of figures with string ” (K.S.), " making artificial 
rioAvers with thread” (Mitra). It is difficult to decide 
Avhich is the best of these translations. 

No. 29. pratiiudld, "making replicas of all things” 
(Jiva.), " making substitutes of all things ” (Val. and Giri), 
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“ assumption of various forms” (Bhas. ), ••makino- images” 
(K.S. and Mitra). Wilson's dictionary lias ‘‘an exercise 
analogous to capping verses, reciting verse for verse, as 
a trial of memory With regard to tlie following item, 
I consider this the best rendering. 

Xo. 30. durcacakayogah, “means of expressing ideas 
which cannot be expressed '’ ( Jiva., Giri, K.S.), writing 
in cipher ” (Bhas. ), ‘‘ mimicry ’ (Mitra). I prefer the first 
of these translations. 

Xo. 35. takshal^annCini, v.l. tarkaJcarmuni and iarkii- 
Jcarmdni. Most probably the reading takshakcnnndni is 
wrong, as Xo. 36 is Utkshanam, and it is not likely that 
two items following each other should contain the same 
word. Giri, Cuka, and Val. read tarkakarmdni, and 
translate “the knowing of all things as well as making 
all things by means of logic”. Jiva., Blias., and Mitra read 
tarktikarmdni, and translate “ making thread or yarn of 
cotton by means of a spindle or distaff*”. The context is 
in favour of the second reading and translation. 

Xo. 44. tdsddane saytvdhane ke^amardane ca kaugalain. 
Jiva. and Giri explain iitsddanam as “the separation of 
enemies by sowing suspicion in their minds by means of 
charms”. We stick to the explanation as given by Yenk., 
“proficiency in massaging, shampooing, and anointing (the 
hair.” Cf. Heniacandra, 635.^ 

Xo. 48. 2 ')H 8 k'pacakatikd is explained by Giri as 
“making carts, vimdnas, etc., of flowers ’. Jiva. and 
K.S. explain it as “ knowledge of omens by means of 
tlie p'lLshpacahdikavidyd This latter meaning seems 
preferable. 

Xo. 50. yaiitrarndtrikd, and Xo. 51, dhdninamdl rikd, 
are considered as one term by Cri., Giri, and Yak, and 
explained as “ making yantvas, or metallic plates engraved 
witli characters for worshipping ". Bbas. explains it 

1 The Cabdakalpadruraa reads htramCtrjanakaucjilam. Ktramarjaua 
is “a comb”. Hemac. 688. 
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as ‘‘the means for floating on the air”, and Mitra as 
‘‘ exercises in enigmatic poetry I prefer the first of 
these explanations. 

No. 52. sampdfltya'in, in CrL, Jiva., Cuka., Val., and 
Giri, so.mvdcyam in Bhas. Jiva. translates his reading 
the lapidary art, i.e. the saAA ing of hard substances like 
diamonds, etc.” Blias. explains his reading as samyag 
jndnam, i.e. '' knowing well Jiva.'s translation is 
certainly to be rejected, even if we adopt his reading. 
The best translation whicli suits both readings is “ tlie 
art of conversation ” in the commentary to the Bhdga- 
vatcty 10. 45. 36. 

No. 53. mdnasi, knowing what passes in other minds” 
(Jiva., K.S., and Bhas.). Molesworth, following Qri., Cuka., 
Giri, and Val., takes 53 and 54 as one term, mdnasi 
kdvyahriyd, and translates ''poetic creation and invention”. 
We prefer this reading and translation. 

No. 56. kriydhilpaJi, v.l. hriydvilcalpdh (Cri., Jiva., 
Val., Giri, Bhas.), ''disregarding the usual way of doing 
things, and doing those things in other ways.” Max 
Muller, India what can it teach p. 363, suggests 

that this may be meant for Jaiminiya. 

No. 58. vastragopandni (Jiva., Giri, K.S., and Mitra), 
“changing the appearance of fabrics, such as making cotton 
cloth appear like silk.” Bhas. has the v.l. vastugopandni, 
and explains it as '' cleverness in concealing things which 
are in close proximity ”. 

No. 60. dkarshakrldd. Tliis is most probably identical 
with dkarshaiiam, "an art by means of which one person 
compels another to come to him.” Cf. List VII, 32, and 
Vyutp. 197. 25; Weber, Berliner Verz., i, 270. 

No. 62. vainayiklndm vidyanam jhanam, “the means 
which take us to our destination (|uickly,” jalaplavana 
(vii, padukasiddhi (vii, 38), etc. (Blias.). 

No. 63. vaijayiklndm vidydndia jhdnam, '‘the means 
of obtaining victory,” as ghatikasiddhi (vii, 40), etc. (Bhas.). 
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Xo. 64. vydijdmiklndia vichjdndm jndnam''\u\o\\\^dgQ 
of the sciences connected Avith piiysical exercise/’ Cri. 
and Ciika. have tlie v.l. vaitaliklndm, “ sciences of a bard 
or panegyrist.” Cf. Malidvastu, iii. 113. 2. 

IV 

The fourth list is given in Sana’s Kndamhari, p. 75. 
This is the shortest, containing onl}-' forty -eight items. 
3Iost of tliem are contained in one or t^yo of the 
preceding lists. Only a few neAv ones are added, namel}' 
(3) i^ramdnam, the s^^steui of pCirvamimanisa propounded 
by Jaiinini.” 

Xo. 4. dliarmacastram, '' treatises on law.” 

Xo. 15. tiiragavayojfidnam, '' judging of the age of 
hoi'vses.” 

Xo.l9. ^mstoJ^avydpdras, "handling of books, i.e. reading 
the ^astras. ' 

Xo. 22. gandliarvcf.cdstrdni, "sciences of Gandharvas,” 
i.e. singing, etc. 

Xo. 29. dyurredal} , "the science of medicine.” 

Xo. 32, siirniigopuhliedas, "tunnelling.” 

Xo. 37, ratiratndni, "book on erotics.” 

Xo. 46. sarvasanj'Tidh, "all names.” Tliis remains 
doubtful. 

Xo. 47. sarvaqilpdni, " all technical arts.” Cf. gilpd- 
dhydyah (Vyutj)- 221. 10). 

V 

The fifth list (Pahcala’s) seems to be very old, as, 
according to tradition, it was composed before the Jaina 
sutras, and at a time when the division of tlie piksuijihitd 
into sixty-four chapters was felt as recent. This list is 
given and explained in Vatsyayana’s Kdvuu^idra, 
pp. 96-176, under ten headings. As all these terms are 
intimately connected with erotics, they are not translated 
by Venkatasubbiah, 
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VI 

The sixth list is considerably younger. It is given by 
Ya^odhara in liis commentary on the Kdmasutra, p. 31. 
To judge from the extracts and quotations given by 
Ya^‘odhara, he must have lived in the eighth century a.d. 
Most of the items given in this list correspond with those 
in Lists I— IV. There are, however, some new ones. 

No. 13. rahgaparijndnam, ‘'knowledge of the stage.” 

No. 18. mctydhr i ta m p>d sli a n da sam a yaj 7 / 1 , " k no w - 
ledge of the tenets of heretical systems, which are produced 
by illusion.” 

No. 20. lohajndnain, "knowledge of the world.” 

No. 21. “ cleverness.” 

VII 

This list is given in Ramacandra's commentary on 
the first verse in Lakshmanakavi's continuation of the 
Campurdmdyana by Vidarbharaja. It is given in the 
form of nine anushtubh verses, and consists of sixty-four 
items. A large number of the kalds in this list are con- 
cerned with occult arts and alchemy. I shall only mention 
some of them which are particularly interesting. 

No. 14. sdm-iidrihtm, " the science of finding out a 
person's fortune by the lines of his hands, feet, and body ; 
chiromancy.” This word must be derived from miidra, 
not from samiidra. Cf. saimidmlakshanam {Yyidp, 
221. 14). 

No. 23. khanydvddah, "location and acquirement of 
buried treasure.” Cf. khaiiyavddi i^Vyutp. 186. 83). 

No. 31, runjaiiiy "an art by means of which one person 
can bring another completely under his influence. Cf. 
sarvavacyam (Weber, Verz, i, 270). 

No. 32. dkarsltamm, an art by which one person 
compels another to come to him. Cf. \ yiitp. 197. 25, 
and Weber, Verz, i, 270. 

JRAS. 1914. 
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No. 33. vidveshanam, ''an art by which one person is 
made to hate another” (Weber, Verz. i, 271). 

No. 34. nccdtanam, “ driving away a person from any 
locality.” Cf. Vyutp. 197. 28, and Weber, i, 270. 

No. 35. mdranam, " killing by means of black art ” 
(Weber, i, 270). 

Kalctd 26—35 are technically known as shatkarma, 
Cf. Oxford Cat. 100a, 38 : cdntir vagyani stamhhanan ea 
d vesham uccdtam ara ne. 

No. 38. pdcZu/c’asuZrf/a’, an occult art by means of 
Avhich one can transport oneself instantly to any desired 
place.” Cf. Oxford Cat. 99a, 109a, and padukCtsCidhana, 
Weber, i, 270 ; Wassiljew, 191-6. 

No. 39. mrtskldhi, " an art by means of which a person 
can produce anything he likes out of clay.” 

No. 40. ghatikCisiddki. Most probably this is a mistake 
for giLtikds° , " success in pills by means of which one can 
produce all sorts of wonders.” Cf. Oxford Cat. 99a, 9 ; 
109a, 8, f. 6. 

No. 45. manisiddhi, "success in precious stones.” 

No. 46. maiitrasiddhi, " success in mantras.” Cf. Oxford 
Cat. 94a, 20. 

No. 47. aushadhasiddhi, " success in drugs and 
medicines.” 

In the variant of this list given in the Clvatanira- 
ratndkara, Nos. 46 and 47 foinn one item — mantrati- 
shadhasiddhi. In order to fill up the gap a new item, 
vaksiddhi, " success in speech,” is introduced. Cf. vdk~ 
siddha {Pancar. ii, 8. 4). 

Taranatha in his History of Buddhism, translated by 
Schiefner, p. 74, mentions eight siddhis, of which the 
gutikasiddhi is the first. The other seven are given 
in the note to this passage on p. 304. In the same 
note Wassiljew tells us that there are other siddhis 
besides the eight mentioned above, viz. padiikasiddhi, 
etc. An accurate description of the siddhis is also 
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given in Wassiljews Buddhism (St. Petersburg, 1860), 
pp. 191-6. 

Jacobi, in his translation of Umasvati’s Tativarthddhi- 
gamastifra (Zeitschrift der deutsclien Morgenl. Ges., 60, 
p. 544), tells us that the commentary to this sutra gives 
a detailed list of all the siddhis according to the Jaina 
doctrine. Evidently there must be a larger number than 
those mentioned by Taranatha and Wassiljew. 
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THE NAME KUSHAN 

By J. F. fleet, LC.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

JN a paper at p. 79 above, it is sought to show that 
the name of the race to whicli Kanishka and his 
connections belonged was Kusa or Kusha ; not Kushan 
or Kushan, as is believed at present. I would invite 
closer attention to some of the evidence, which hardly 
seems to bear out such a view : other parts of it are 
being dealt with by Mr. Allan. ^ 

In the accompanying plate, the coins are figured from 
casts which Mr. Allan has kindly supplied : the Mat 
inscription is illusti^ated from an inked squeeze for which 
I am indebted to Dr. Vogel : the Panjtar inscription is 
reproduced from General Sir A. Cunninghams original 
figuring of it : the word Giishana in the Manikiala 
inscription is reproduced from the facsimile given with 
M. Senart’s paper on the record. Mr. Cousens has been 
so kind as to make the photographs from which the 
plate has been put together. 

The Mat inscription 

As a result of the Kharoshthi alphabet not marking 
long vowels,“ and of the Gi'eek alphabet not distinguishing 
between a and c7, there has been a doubt as to the 
quantity of the vowel in the second syllable of the 
name : some writers have used the form Kushan ; others 
of us have preferred Kushan ; others have used Kusana, 
Kushana. The doubt has now been removed, and the 
Indianized form of the name has been shown, by the 
inscription, mentioned in footnotes on pp. 80, 87, above, 

^ See farther on in this number of the Journal. 

“ At any rate, as we have this alphabet in inscriptions and on coins. 
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which was discovered in 1911 — 12 by Pandit Radha 
Krishna at Mat near Mathura.^ 

The inscription consists of four lines, in the Mixed 
Dialect and Brahmi characters, on the pedestal of a 
colossal figure of a Kushan king seated on his throne, 
and registers the building of a temple with a cloister, 
a reservoir, and a well. It is not dated; and the kings 
name is illegible : all that can be said is that it is not 
a name ali’eady known to us, and that the record seems 
to beloncy to a period later than the time of Yasudeva. 
The king's titles, however, are quite clear ; the words 
are Mah[a]rajo, Kajatirajo, D[e]vaputro, and — 

Kushana-putr[o] : 

son or descendant of the Kushanas.” 

In the form Kusltdna thus given, three points for 
comment present themselves. In the first place, if the 
name had a long u in the first syllable at that time, the 
writer of this record, using the quite precise Brahmi 
alphabet, would have had no difficulty in presenting the 
name accordingly. But he has given the short ur And 
this is borne out by the Greek transliterations, in which 
we always have o := not on = Tl We may take it, 
then, that the long u which we have in the expressions 
Kitsdn bdh and Kiimn rnlioM Sdh, traceable elsewhere from 
about A.D. 800 (see p. 79 above), is a later development. 

Secondly ; in the second syllable the long d attached to 
the sli is unmistakable. 

Thirdly ; in respect of the third syllable it may ])e 
noted first, as regards something which lias been said in 
note I on p. 87 above, that there is distinctly not a sub- 
script : the plate, indeed, shows below the n some small 

1 See the Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent. Hindu and 
Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for the year endino- 3i March, 
1912, p. 2, para. 5. 

- The vowel is somewhat blurred, owing to damage to the stone : ljut 
it is distinctly recognizable as the short one. 
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detached marks which an enthusiast might claim to be 
remnants of an obliterated u : but the back of the squeeze 
makes it absolutely certain that they are only due to 
damage to the surface of the stone, and that a subscript 
It was not contemplated. The vowel, therefore, is a. 
The consonant is distinctly the cerebral n. This, in an 
Indian record, is the natural result of the preceding sh, 
which must turn a dental n into n ; it does not bind us 
to accept the same nasal as belonging to the word in 
its native form. It is to be added that we cannot 
find an amisvara and read Kushdnam, and still less 
Kushdndm:^ the word is nothing but the base Kushdna, 
in composition with piitro, just like deva in devapiitro. 

This record, thei'efore, presents the name as Ktishdna, 
in three syllables. The final a, however, again, would be 
a natural Indian feature, for purposes of declension : and 
the Chinese Kuei-sJmo.ng and the Tibetan Gii-zan (see 
p. 381 below) mark the name as being in its native form 
dissyllabic, and as ending with a nasal the nature of 
which is not exactly determinable : and the later form 
Kusdn is itself in aoTeement with this. Accordingly, we 
may take this Indianized Brahmi form as representing an 
original Kushdn, and may now agree to adopt the form 
Kushan, with the long d, for all general purposes. 

It may be added here that the Kharoshthi alphabet 
does not always, if indeed ever, distinguish clearly 
between the cerebral n and the dental n. But the dialect 
recognized both these nasals. And, in view of the clear 
spelling Kiishdna which we have in this Bralimi record 
from Mat, I think we must take it that the Kharoshthi 
presentations of the name, whether in inscriptions or on 
coins, alwa 3 ^s intend the cerebral even if they do not 
mark it distinctly ; just as much as they imply, though 
they do not show it, the long d in the preceding syllable. 

^ The marks above the /ja are only due to damage to the stone ; 
compare similar marks in other places in this record. 
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The Panjtar inscription 

This is a Khardshthi record from the Yusuf zai country, 
on the banks of the Indus : it seems to have been actually 
found at a place named Salimpur, near Panjtar : but it 
has come to be known as the Panjtar inscription. The 
original stone being now not forthcoming, we are 
dependent on the two tigurings of the record given by 
Cunningham in JASB, vol. 23 (1854), plate at p. 705, and 
Reports, vol. 5 (1875), plate 16, No. 4. A reference is 
made to this record in note 1 on p. 81 above, but in a wav 
which hardly does justice to it ; as the result, apparently, 
of the writer not knowing the earlier figuring of it, 
reproduced herewith. 

The important part of the record is line 1, which gives 
the dating : this begins — 

Sana 100 20 2 Sravanasa masasa di prathame 1. 

Then comes the word maharayasa. This is followed 
by Giishanasa, And there comes next, at the end of the 
line, a word of three syllables : here, the first two syllables 
are unmistakably raja ; and the original figuring makes 
it a moral certainty that the third, which is damao-ed, 
was mi, giving the quite natural and appropriate word 
rajami. Accordingly we have — 

maharayasa Gushanasa rajami. 

In the reference to this record, the suggestion is implied 
that we might perhaps find in Gushanasa an equivalent 
of the expression Kusan sdh, mentioned above (p. 370). 
To apply the word in that way, however, we must take 
it as a base in composition with rajami. But the words 
maharayasa and rajami prevent that. Giishanasa cannot 
be accepted as anything but the genitive singular of 
Giishana, in apposition with the genitive singular 
maharayasa and dependent on the locative rajami. 
And thus line 1 says : — 

“The year 122, the first day, 1, of the month Sravana, 
in the reign of the great king the Giishana.” 
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The Manikiala inscription 

This inscription, to whicli reference has been made in 
the note on p. 80 above and on p. 84, is another 
Kharoshthi record, from tlie Eawal Pincli District : it has 
been edited by M. Senart, with a facsimile, in JA, 1896, 
i, p. 8, and by Professor Ltiders in JEAS, 1909, p, 666. 

In the opening passage of this record we have the 
expression — 

Gushana-vasa-sainvardhaka : 
an increaser of the Gushana race/’ ^ 

The first term presents matter for comment. And in 
the first place I would observe, in passing, that the use of 
g instead of k in the first S 3 dlable seems to connect this 
record in time with the Panjtar inscription, and so to give 
another reason for looking on it as a somewhat late 
record : for other remarks on the point of date see JEAS, 
1913, p. 105. 

But the syllable in Avhich we are interested here is the 
third, which both M. Senart and Professor Ltiders have 
read as na, with the dental n and the inherent vowel a. 

As regards the consonant, I think that, for a reason 
stated on p. 371 above, we must take it as the cerebral n. 

As regards its vowel, the position is as follows. The 
vertical stem of the n has at the bottom a strong turn to 
the left. No special value was attached to this feature 
by M. Senart and Professor Ltiders : botli of them read 
the syllable as na. It has, liowever, now been proposed, 
on p. 84 above,- to take this detail as meaning the vowel 

^ For the general bearing of this expression compare Amgiya-lcitla- 
radhana, “an increaser of the Aiiigiya family,'’ in the Nana Ghat 
inscription, ASWI, vol. 5, p. 60, line 3. I am indebted to Dr. Barnett 
for reminding me of this. 

“ The turn to the left is there spoken of as a “hook *’ : but it does not 
amount to that, being not in any way curved or bent upwards. The 
n ark which jNI. Senart (loc. cit., pp. 10-11) dismissed, along with some 
more or less similar marks attending other letters, as being either 
a carelessness of the engraver or an accidental mark on the stone, is not 
this turn to the left, but is the less well defined wedge-shaped mark, 
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u, and so to find here the form Gushami, = Gmhanu, 
and to treat it as the genitive plural of Giislta, = Kitsha. 
But, even apart from the point that the language of the 
record requires not a genitive but a base in composition 
with the following term vaki, an inspection of the of 
gii, — with which we may compare also the clear and 
certain u in budhehi and budhilena farther on in this 
same record, — will show at once that we have no u in 
this syllable : to express that, the turn to the left at the 
bottom of the vei'tical stem of the letter would have been 
continued up and back in a loop to the right to meet 
the vertical again. ^ We cannot hesitate to agree witli 
M. Senart and Professor Lliders that the vowel of this 
syllable is a ; and so we have the name here as 
Gushana, = GiisJtana. The turn to the left at the bottom 
of the vertical stroke is nothing but a slight exaggeration 
of the slope to the left Avitli which the KliarOshtlii n often 
ends, and is quite in agreement with tlie general sloping 
character of the writing of this record. It may be noted 
that the sha also is formed here somewhat exceptionally, 
in respect of the turn to the left and the bend downwards 
at the bottom of the vertical stem. 

The Shaonano shao coin-legend 

The obverses of the coins of Kanishka, other than 
those which have a Greek legend in uncial letters, give 
two legends in cursive Greek letters. One legend, 

point downwards, which runs on in continuation of the vertical stem 
from the point where the turn to the left begin. s. Professor Luders, 
also, attached no value to this mark. It is due, in my opinion, to the 
surface of the stone splintering and flaking off before the push of the 
engraving tool. There are marks of the same class, coming down from 
the line above, over the ska : and there is something of the .same kind on 
the left of the u of the (ju, 

^ See also the n of fjuslia)m'<a in the Panjtar inscription : the earlier 
figuring, reproduced in the accompanying jflate, shows the loop not 
made completely: the later figuring shows a complete loop, and is 
perhaps more correct in this detail ; but either form is admissible. 
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apparently found on only the copper coins, is a quite 
short one : — 

Shao Kaneshki : 

“ King Kanishka.’' 

The other legend, apparently confined to the gold coins, 
is read and understood thus : — 

Shaonano shao Kaneshki Koshano : 

“ King of kings, Kanishka, the Kushan/' 

This latter legend is also found on the coins of 
Huvishka and Vasudeva, both gold and copper, with 
only the difference in the proper name. As regards the 
names, it may be noted that in the case of Vasudeva the 
word is presented sometimes as Bazodeo, quite correctly, 
and sometimes as Bazoaeo, with the mistake of a for cZ, 
and sometimes there are other corruptions ; in the other 
cases we have the forms Kaneshki and Kaneshko, and 
Ooesliki, Ooeshko, Ooeshke, and Oiioeshki. 

The proposal has now been made, on p. 83, to take this 
legend as beginning (or ending) with the proper name, so 
as to place Koshano, in either case, before shaonano, and to 
treat the word, not as a nominative singular in apposition 
with the proper name, but as a genitive plural dependent 
on shaonano shao, and thus to find here the equivalent of 
the expression KasCin sCihdn sdh, mentioned above (p. 370). 
An examination of the coins, liowever, will soon show that 
any such alteration of the order of the words of the 
legend cannot be admitted. 

The legend runs round the edge of the coins : and there 
are two arrangements of it, A and B. In A, which is by 
far the more common one, the legend begins at the bottom 
of the coin : in B it begins at the top.^ Some clear typical 
instances are as follows : — 

1 This arrangement, B, 'whicli seems to have become the prevailing 
one with the Later Kushans, is in fact very rare among the earlier coins. 
There, in addition to B, 1, I find it only on (1) gold coins of Kanishka, 
in Oardner, plate 2Q, figs. 10, 17, IS ; but the last of these probably 
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A, 1 : a gold coin of Kanishka ; Gardner, Greek and 
Scythic Kings of Bactria and India, p. 132, No. 27.^ 
The word sliaonano begins down on the left, beside the 
king’s right foot, below the altar : and Koshano ends on 
the right, with the final o close to the left foot. 

A, 2 : a gold coin of Huvdshka : Gardner, plate 27, 
fig. 16. Shaonano begins down below, as in A, 1, on tlie 
left of the clouds from which the upper part of the king 
emerc^es ; and Koshano ends on the right of them. 

A, 3: a gold coin of Vasudeva : Gardner, plate 29, 
fig. 10. Sltaonano begins, again, as in A, 1 and 2, down 
below, on the left, beside the altar : and Koshano ends on 
the right, close to the king’s left foot. 

B, 1 : a gold coin of Kanishka: Cunningham, Coins of 
the Kiishdns, plate 17, fig. 12. Shaonano begins up on 
the right, behind the king’s helmet : and Koshano ends 
up on the left, in front of the helmet. 

B, 2 : a gold coin bearing the name and legend of 
Kanishka but not belonging to the original king of this 
name : Cunningham, plate 17, fig. 8.“ Shaonano begins 
here, again, up on the right, beside the top of the spear 
in the king’s left hand : and Koshano ends up on the left, 
over the front of the nimbus. 

Thus, the words Koshano and sliaonano are regularly 
separated by substantial parts of the general design of 

belongs to the later series : also Cunningham, plate 16, hg. 8 (his 
fig. = Gardner, fig. 16) : (2) copper coins of Huvi&hka, in Gardner, 
plate 29, figs. 2, 4, and Cunningham, plate 19, figs. E. F : (3) coins 
bearing the name of Vasudeva ; gold, in Cunningham, plate 24, figs. C, 
I), and 12 (legends very corrupt, and probably Later Kushan) ; copper, 
ibid,, fig. 10. 

^ This has been figured in preference to Gardner's plate 27, fig. 7, 
because there is a doubt as to the genuineness of the latter coin. 

2 In the right field there is the Brahmi syllable pa ; and for this and 
other reasons the coin is assigned to one of the Later Kushans, the first 
successors of the Kanishka — Vasudeva group : see Cunningham in 
Num, Chron., 3rd series, vol. 13 (1893), pp. 115, 119 ; the coin is figured 
again there in plate 8, fig. 1. I am indebted to Mr. Allan for drawing 
m}’’ attention to this disposal of the coin. 
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the obverse.^ And any such separation of the otlier 
complete words of the legend is very rare : in fact, the 
published obverses do not give any instance of separation 
between the proper name and Koshano, whether by part 
of the general design or even by a blank space; and only 
two cases can be cited in which there happens to be 
a separation between shaonano shao and the proper 
name.- On the other hand, the proper name of the king 
is almost always divided, and so is subjected to a treatment 
which could never be given to the first word of a legend. 
This happens not to be the case in B, 1, where enough 
margin was made to carzy the legend round unbroken. 
But in A, 1 Kaneshki is divided by the king’s helmet and 
the top of the spear between a and n : in A, 2 Ooeshki is 
divided by the helmet after the first o : in A, 3 Bazoaeo 
(for Bazocleo) is divided by the diadem and the top of the 
spear between a and : and in B, 2 Kaneshki is divided 
between a and n by the king’s feet and the altar. 

^ But it is said that every rule has its exceptions : and the remark 
applies here in a few cases. See, for instance, two gold coins of 
Vasudeva : Cunningham, plate 124, figs. A and D. Here we have the 
usual standing king, with s])layed feet and altar. The arrangement of 
the legend is that of class A above. Shaonano begins down on the left, 
beside the altar. The n of Koshano stands on the right, beside the 
king's left foot : but there was no room there for the final o ; and it was 
inserted on the left, below tlie altar, beside the right foot. 

See also two other gold coins of the same king : Gardner, plate 29, 
fig. 9 ; Cunningham, jrlate 24, hg- ik The arrangement of the legend is 
the same. Here, again, tlie final o is on the left, below the altar, beside 
the king's right foot. The letters oshan are missing. 

See also another gold coin of the same king: Cunningham, plate 24, 
fig. 4. The arrangement of the legend is again the same. The king s 
name is presented as Bazoa, with the mistake of a tor d, and with 
omission of eo. The final o of Koshano stands below the space between 
the king's feet. 

Even in these instances, however, it is clear that the legend begins 
with shaonano shao. 

“ One ease is the coin of Huvishka figured farther on, C, 2 : here, 
something which projects from the top of the king's head -gear lies 
between shao and Ooishko. The other is the com of Vasudeva mentioned 
last in the preceding note : here, again, there is a separation between 
shao and the proper name, due to the king s diadem. 
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In this way, the legend is marked distinctly as beginning 
always with shaonano. And Kosltano stands in such 
a position that it is difficult to think of any rule for the 
order of words in a prose sentence according to which 
it can be a genitive dependent on the term shaoncmo shao, 
or even on the proper name. 

The evidence, so far, both under this head and in the 
other lines, is all against the view which is put forward 
in the paper mentioned above. Now, however, we come 
to something, overlooked by the writer of the paper, 
which might certainly be held to bear it out, though not 
exactly in the form in which it is urged. We find it on 
two types of Huvishka, which belong to class A above, 
but add another word at the end of the legend. 

C, 1 : a gold coin of Huvishka : Gardner, plate 28, 
hg. 10. Shaonano begins down on the left, beside the 
clouds on which the king is seated. On the right, 
KosJiano is followed by another shao, which ends on 
the right of the clouds. 

C, 2 : a gold coin of Huvishka : Gardner, plate 27, 
fig. 12. Except for the separation of shaonano shao and 
Ooeshko by something which projects from the top of the 
kings head-gear (mentioned in note 2 on p. 377 above), 
the legend runs ail round the coin. Shaonano begins 
down on the left, behind the elephant’s right hind foot. 
Koshano ends at the bottom, below the aniinahs right 
fore foot, and is followed, as on C, 1, by another shao} 

Thus, these two coins give the legend in the amplified 
form : — 

Shaonano shao Ooeshko Koshano shao. 


1 This last word was overlooked by Gardner in this case : but 
Cunningham recognized it ; and it is unmistakable. The bottom and 
part of the body of the sh, with part of the a, can be seen clearly below 
the two hind feet of the elephant. The final o perhaps fell outside the 
coin, along with the top parts of those two letters and of some others on 
both sides, or perhaps was inserted in miniature close behind the right 
hind foot. 
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Here, indeed, in Koshano shew we have an exact 
equivalent of Kusdn sdh. But we do not take either 
Koshano as a genitive plural dependent on shao^ or 
Kusdn as a similar genitive dependent on salt. Though 
shaonano, = shdunCinu, is evidently a genitive plural and 
the case-ending seems to be ano, = dnUy and not nano, = 
ndnu, still, even if that word is not a borrowed 
one but belongs to the same language with Koshano^ 
it can hardly follow that eveiy word in that language 
ending in ano, dnii, must be a genitive plural. All 
the other evidence is in the direction of taking Koshano, 
Knshdnu, as a nominative singular : and there cannot 
be any difficulty about treating it as such in this case also ; 
regarding it here, however, as being in apposition with 
the following word shao, instead of with the proper name. 
We thus render this legend by : — 

“ Kinop of kings, Huvishka, the Kushan king.’' 

On the same lines we render the later expressions 
Kiddn mh and Kdmn sdhdii salt by ‘'the Kiisan king: 
the Ku&n king of kings.” 

General remarks 

The ultimate basis of this new proposal about the name 
of the race is plainly as follows (see p. 86) : — 

1. The Chinese translation of the Sutralaihkara of 
Asvaghosha contains a passage which says : — “ In the 
Kush a race there was a king named Kanishka.” - 

2. In the Tibetan version of the Maharajakanikalekha 
of Matncheta there is an expression by which Kanika 
(Kanishka) is addressed as “ born in the Kusa race.” ^ 

We are supposed to have thus a name which was 
written as Kusha or Kusa, indifferently. It is claimed 
that we have on the coins, in the Shaonano shao legend, 

^ It seems to be admitted that this is a moot-point. 

“ JA, 1896, ii, p. 457 : and see Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 385. 

3 hid. Aid., 1903, p. 356, verse 49. 
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the genitive plural of that same name in the form 
Koshano, = Kiiinhdnu, And it is proposed to find this 
genitive plural in at any rate one inscription, where we 
have been reading, and still can only recognize, the base 
Gitshanciy = Gushdna. 

But the claim based on the coins falls to the ground 
at once : it necessitates taking the words of the legend 
in an order in Avhich they were not intended to be taken. 
^Vhat we really have there is, not Kush-diiu as the 
genitive plural in amt of a base Kush, Kusha, but 
Kiishdn-it as the nominative singular in it of a base 
Kitshdn : compare the forms KaneshJco = KoMeshk-n, and 
Ooeshko = {H)itives}ik~xt (see p. 375 above). 

As regards the expression in tlie Chinese translation 
of the Sutra, M. Sylvain Levi has suggested that it had 
its origin in the translator having read Kushdndm vamse, 
'•in the race of the Kushas by mistake for Kushana- 
vaihse, “ in the Kushana race This explanation has 
been objected to in favour of regarding Kusa, Kusha, as 
a shortened form of Kushana.^ And another view might 
be that the word kiikt, already well established in 
Sanskrit,^ would easily recommend itself as a substitute 
in Sanskrit writings for the foreign name. I venture to 
think, liowever, that M. Sylvain Levi s explanation, which 
is now supported by the actual occurrence of the name as 
Kushana in the Mat inscription, is the most likely one 
for the Sutra ; and that it ultimately accounts eqiialJj" 
well for the expression in the Letter. 

In any case, the Chinese translation and the Tibetan 
version seem to furnish poor grounds on wliich to rely 
against all the indications whicli are opposed to the 
proposition that the name was Kusha or Kusa. And we 

^ JA, 1896, ii, p. 457, note : and see Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 386. 

2 Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 348. 

■' In ordinary use, as another term for the sacred ; and 

as a proper name, in the case of a son of Rama, and in various otlier 
instances. 
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have from both sources, Chinese and Tibetan, something 
which is much better than what is deducible from 
a translation and a version. 

From the Chinese we have the transliterated form 
Kiiei-sltuang \ ^ and in one of the Tibetan works dealing 
with Li-yul or Khotan we have the name Gti-zan, which 
ean only be a transliteration of Gushan, Kushto : — 
The king Kanika and the king of Guzan and king 
Yijayakirti, lord of Li, and others . . . - 

These actual transliterations are much more to the 
point than translations and adapted versions. They 
indicate a word of two syllables, ending with a nasal, 
the nature of which is not exactly determinable. And 
the same is indicated b}^ tlie nominative KnsJidn-ii, which 
we have in the Sltaonttno shao coin-legend. From the 
Mat inscription we have the trisyllabic form Kiislidna, 
This, liowever, is easily reducible, as stated above, to 
Kushd n ; in which shape it matches exactly the Chinese 
and Tibetan transliterations and the form given by the 
coins. 

In these circumstances it cannot be held that a case 
has been made out for regarding the name of the race as 
being anything except Kushan. 

^ See the passage quoted on p. 80 above. 

- Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 349. 
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NOTES ON THE EDICTS OF ASOKA 

By F. W. THOMAS 

JN these notes I propose to deal as compendiously as 
possible with a number of points in the Edicts to 
which even after the publications of Kern, Senart, and 
Biihler more or less obscurity still attaches, or upon which 
additional light may be thrown by the aid of subsequent 
discoveries, such as that of the ArtlLasdstva by Kautalya. 
However anxious we may be to avoid the fault of 
pttnaruJdi, it will be impossible in some cases not to recur 
to passages which have already been frequently discussed. 

1. Peadesika 

M. Senart, in his masterly account of Asoka’s 
administrative system, has folloAved Kern and Btihler in 
understanding (pp. 279-80) this official designation to 
denote local governors or local chiefs : “ the ancestors 
of the Thakurs, Raos, Rawals, etc., of the present day '' 
(ZDMG. xxxvii, 106) ; and Mr. Vincent Smith, whose 
excellent translations were published in 1909, understands 
by the term '‘District Officers ” (p. 51). The word occurs 
only in the third Rock Edict, where the functionaries 
in question ai'e included with tlie YuJdas (Yutd) and 
Ldjukas in the ordinance of the Quinquennial Circuit.^ 
It will be admitted that this circumstance favours rather 
the view that royal officials rather than territorial nobles 
are mentioned. 

The derivation of Pradesiha from pradem, in the sense 
of a division of a larger area, is, of course, flawless. 
Nevertheless, if the word had been employed substantively 

^ Savate vijite inama yutCi ca rdjuke ca pradesike ca pamcabu pamcasu 
rdsesu anusamyCinam niydtu (Girnar version ; all the others seem to omit 
the first ca). 
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to denote a grade in tlie administrative liierarcliy, we 
should have expected to find more evidence of the fact. 
As it is, seem to have only one passage where the 
form occurs in substantive^ use, the Kausilca-Srdra 
(§§ 94, 120, 126) grouping together the terms hrdhmann, 
vaisya, pradesika, rdjan\ and this is obscure (the word 
apparently denoting local rulers of the place in question) 
and certainly less than is required. 

On the other hand, we have excellent testimony to the 
employment of a rather similar term to designate 

certain officers having fairly well-defined functions. The 
pradestr is mentioned in a list of ministers occurring in 
the Tantrdkhydyika (p. 109, 1. 2 of Dr. Hertels edition); 
it is found in the Malidvyiitpatti, where the interpretation 
given by Bohtlingk & Roth (no doubt from the Tibetan 
version, which 1 have been unable to consult) is “judge"’ ; 
and the Mahdhhdrata has it in a list to be found in ii, 5, 38.- 
All these sources depend, no doubt, upon the Arthasdstra, 
which in the work ascribed to Kautalya supplies rather 
more explicit information. The passages which I have 
noted (in addition to the list of officials on p. 20) are the 
following : — 

p. 142. fjopcistlidn ikadhtm esu pradeda ruh kd ryaku / rana }n 
haliprayrahain ca kurynh. 

“In the stations of the Sthdiiika and Gopa" the 
PradeMrs are to execute orders and attend to the 
collection of taxes."’ 

p. 200. pra desta ras trayo vd ’ md t y a h k( / fa ka sod h a n a y h 
kurynh, 

“ The Pradestrs, or three councillors, are to attend 
to the suppression of ofienders.” 

^ As an adjective joined to rajan, Hvara, in the sense of a local king, 
it occurs in the RCijataranfjim, iv, 126 ; cf. Vhinya-jnfahay iii, p. 47 
{ = Pdrajiha, ii, 3), rOjCiuo nCima iKifliaryd rCijd etc. 

2 Quoted by E. W. Hopkins, JA08. xiii, [>. 129, note. 

3 Heads respectively of a SthCiiuya, “Thaiia," and of a group of five 
or ten villages. 
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p. 209. dharmastham iwadef^tdram vd viivdsopagatam 
sattri bray at. 

“ A spy should say privately to a judge or a 
Pradef^tr [or ‘ a judging Pradestr 
p. 215. sagopastlidniko hdhyam pradesta coramdrganavi 
kurydt . . . 

“ In the country districts the Pradestr along with 
the Sthdnika and Gojxt should attend to the tracking 
of thieves.” 

p. 220. samdhartrpradestdrali purvam adhyaksdndm 
adh y akmp ^iviisdndri ca n iya m an am kiiryiih. 

“In the first instance the Samdhartv and the 
Pradestrs should hold in check the superintendents 
and their subordinates.” 

p. 223. dharmasthah pradesta vd hairanyam adandyam 
ksipati ksepadvigiinam asma l dandam kurydt 

“ If a judge or Pradestr [or ‘ a judging Pradestr '] 
inflicts an unmerited fine in gold, he shall be mulcted 
in double the amount of the fine.” 
p. 226. xitt amdp)ar amadliy at V am pradesta dandakarmani 
. . . kalpayet. 

“ The Pradestr should in punishments distinguish 
highest, lowest, and middle.” 

These passages are sufficient to prove that the Pradestr 
was an officer attached to the several grades of councillors 
and of local governors, and charged with executive duties 
of revenue collection and police, a combination so constant 
in India. No doubt they were all subject to the orders 
of a chief having the same title, the Pradestr who is 
named as a member of the royal ministry. 

It will be conceded that officials having duties so 
defined would be appropriately mentioned by Asoka as 
accompanying the Lajukas and their suites in the 
quinquennial circuits. But, no doubt, the linguistic form 
which he employs calls for some justification. That 
desika would be a probable equivalent for destr needs no 
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demonstration : the two sufBxes are commonly associated 
as equiv’alents (e.g. in Pcinini, ii, 2, 15, trjakdh]iyd))i 
kartari). The long vowel in the first syllable of 
Prddesika might be explained, like tliat in vdnaprastlia, 
as occasioned by the technical application of the term : or 
we might suppose that the modification in form is due to 
the intrusion of the preposition d (as in adem, 'command”) 
without affecting the equivalence in sense. 

This proposed explanation is dependent upon the 
generally accepted interpretation of Rdjdka as derived 
from raj jib and meaning some kind of high official. If, 
after all — which is so improbable as to be practically 
impossible (see Btihler's article in ZD31G. xlvii, 466-71) — 
the word should prove to be derived from rdjd and 
denote minor (subordinate) kings, then in that context 
the explanation as a derivative fi*om and 

equivalent in meaning to mandallka would have a 
preference. In any case the functions of the lyradestr 
deserved to be considered.^ 

2. Mahamatra 

That the term mahamatra is, as M. Senart has stated 
(pp. 279 sqq.), a generic designation for high officials,- may 
be taken as an accepted fact. It belongs to the order of 
polite periphrases {mahatl mdtrd yasya:='‘ a person of 
high standing ”), and is quite analogous to priyadarsaiia 
and the like. But there seems to be still room for 
providing against misunderstanding, since Dr. Neumann, 
while furnishing the exact rendering '' Gross wiirdentrager”, 
adopts as equivalent the term '‘Marschall” {Dlglaniikdya, 
trails, ii, p. 219), and explains the meaning as '' konigliche 
■Minister That the mahdmdtras of the Edicts are not, 
in fact, '' councillors but officials, such as “ f»*overnors ” 

^ The Prasu.gj oi Arthasdstra, p. 20, etc. , is perhaps the Sdsantalhikarin, 
superintejident of correspondence, of c. 28. 

“ Fonctionnaires de tout ordre, mais de rang eleve.*’ Biihler gives 
“ verschiedene hohe Beamten {ZDM(h xxxvii, p. 2U7). 
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may be taken as self-evident, since they are generally 
provincial and local authorities ; moreover, in the 
‘‘ separate Edicts ” of Dliaiili and Jaugada we have 
certain of them distinguished by the term viyohdlaka = 
vyavahdriica, ‘"legal maJtdmdtras’' ; and these are nothing 
but judges. It will be worth while to adduce some 
further evidence in substantiation of these facts. 

In the Arthamstra I have noted the following 
occurrences : p. 16 (perhaps = “ minister ; p. 20 
(probably “ local official ”) ; p. 58 (prthag dharmastlnyam 
malidindtrlyain . . . hanclltctndgdram = “a prison with 
separate places for judges and officials ”) ; p. 213 (un- 
certain) ; p. 235 (“ local official ”) ; pp. 236-7 (“ local 
official ”). 

In the books of the Pali canon the word mahdmatta is 
of quite common occurrence ; and, as the Pali Text Society’s 
editions of these texts are furnished with indexes, it seems 
unnecessary to dwell at length upon the fact. The 
vohdrika mahdmatta (“ legal officials ”) are mentioned 
several times, for example in the Vinaya-pitaha, which 
has also ganakamalidmatta (“ financial official ”), sendnd- 
yakam'' (“ militaiy official ”), up>acdrakam° (“ court 
official”), and sabbatthakam'" (“Prime Minister”). Here 
the general sense seems to be that of “ minister ” ; but 
the matter is open to doubt. 

In consideration of these facts it seems expedient still 
to prefer the general term “ official ” or “ dignitary ” 
to any limiting translation, such as “ councillor ” or 
“ marshal 

3. Yukta (Yuta) 

That yukta denotes a subordinate official I endeavoured 
previously (JRAS., 1909, pp. 466-7) to prove by the aid 
of the Arthasdstra. A passage in the Mdmiva Dharma- 
sdstra (viii, 34) might also have been quoted : — 
2)rana!^tddhigata7n dravyam tisthed yuktair adki8tkitdm\ 
yams tatrxt cordn grhnlydt tan rdjebhena ghddayet\\ 
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“ Lost property when come by should remain in 
charge of the yuhtcts : any of them {tatra ; or ' in 
that respect detected in theft the king should put 
to death by an elephant.” 

The similarity of this passage to the caution against 
thievdsh yiiktas, which was quoted from the Arthasdi<tra 
(p. 70, yiildds tathd kdryaviclkau otiynldd jndtum na 
sakyd dkanam dclatldnaJi), is surely unmistakable. 
Chapter xxvi of the Arthasdstra is entitled Recovery 
of funds embezzled by Yuktas 

The reason for returning to this topic is that 
Dr. Neumann in dealing with a familiar passage of 
Rock Edict III (ZDMG. Ixvii, pp. 345-6) reverts to the 
view of M. Senart and Btihler, according to which 
the y^ltd are ‘'the faithful” (Senart, i, p, 78) or “the 
dutiful ” (Btihler, ZDMG. xxxvii, pp. 106-8). The 
passage and the three translations are as follows : — 

IKirisd pi ytde dnapayisa\irt\ti gananayaiu hetiito ca 
vyamjcinato ca} 

Senart: “Then to the clergy to instruct the faithful 
in detail as regards substance and expression.” 

Biihler : “ Also (the teachers and monks of all) 
schools shall in the service give point to what is 
proper, both as regards the text as also with 
reasons.” ^ 

Neumann: “The Boards shall give the proper 
orders among the people, according to the reality 
and according to the terms ” ^ (loc. cit.). 

^ It is unnecessary to quote the other versions. 

2 Auchdie (Lehrer und Mbnche aller) Schulen werden beim Gottes- 
dienste das Geziemende einscharfeii, sowohl dem Woitlaut nach als 
auch mit Grunden.'" Here Bidder takes the word adjectivally, as 
meaning what is proper, whereas in the earlier passage of the same 
inscription it is “loyal’', “earnest”, or “dutiful”. Biihler s own 
English version may be seen in Epvjraphki ladica, ii, pp. 466-7. 

^ “Die Behhrden aber werden das Gebuhrende veranlassen unter den 
Leuten, der Wiiklichkeit nach und dem Worte nach.” 
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But if, as seems to be now the general consensus 
(Btihler, ZDMG. xxxvii,pp. 107-8 ; Vincent Smith, op. cit., 
p. 50), the quinquennial cmiisamyd'iia mentioned at the 
beofinning of this Edict is a tour or circuit, it is clear 
that neither “ the faithful nor the people ” can 
accompany the Rajukas and Pradesikas on such tours. 
Therefore, in the earlier part of the Edict, and consequently 
in this passage also, yxita cannot bear either of these 
senses. Let us then turn to ganandyam, M. Sen art 
(i, pp. 84-5) interprets the word as equivalent to '' going 
into detail'’, and he quotes Jdtaka, i, 29, ganandto 
asamkhiyd, which, however, we should naturally inter- 
pret as regards counting, numberless Blihler's 
view (ZDMG. xxxvii, p. 108) is that the word is a 
s 3 monym of kirtana in the sense of recitation 
Dr. Neumann's interpretation is not perhaps quite 
clear ; but apparently he would understand the word 
as meaning the assigning to each person or thing its 
due weight. 

But surel^^ the facts are too strong for any such 
expedients. The primary and regular sense of ganand 
is counting; gamindpati is a ‘'reckoner''; ganakamalid- 
niatta (Vinaya - pitaka, Mahavyutpatti) is “Finance 
Minister ” ; gananam sikkheyya (Vinaya-pitaka) is “learn 
reckoning” ; in the Arthasdstra the chapter dealing with 
the establishment of the Treasury is entitled Akscvpatale 
gdnanikydclkikdra. Moreover, it is clear that the 
functions of the yiiktas were prevailing!}^ clerical. Let 
us add that the previous sentence in the Edict recommends 
(dpabhandata and alpavyayatd, “economy in furniture and 
expense” {Indian Antiquary, 1908, pp. 20-1). How, then, 
can we resist the conclusion that the true translation is 
“ let the (religious) parishads also appoint clerks for 
keeping accounts ” ? 

As regards the yiitdni or yutd (n.pL), which in some 
of the versions is substituted for yute (acc. pi. masc.), 
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there is no difScnlty in nnderstaiidiiig it as a collective 
neuter = ‘‘ clerical staffs 

Now, if here the word follows the usage of the 
Arthasdstra in denoting subordinate, chiefly clerical, 
officials, it can hardly mean anything else in the earlier 
passage (quoted above, p. 388j of the same inscription. 
And in particular it cannot be adjectivall}" applied to such 
dignitaries as the Rdjulca and Pradesika. Therefore 
yutd ca rdjuke ca j>vddesike ca cannot mean '' the faithful, 
the Raj lika, Sind the governor of the district'’ (Senart), 
nor “the loyal Rajukas and vassals ” (Btihler), We shall 
translate “ the secretariat staffs, the Raj idea, and the 
Pradesika 

The use of the root yuj to denote “ employing ” is not 
confined to the form yukta (or dyukta). In the Artha- 
sdstixi we have both yogapurum — 
p. 245: yoAhd ya yogapitrumir any an rajCidhitisthatl, 

“And as by his employees (agents) the king 
governs others,” 
and yugyapuTusa — 

p. 334 : ... yudhyeta na p>ariksinayugyapaTtisam, 

“ Let him not fight one whose servants are 
wasted away,” 

in the sense of “servants”. Yoga is, in fact, “practical 
work,” and Samkhya-yoga is the Samkhya view put into 
practice.- 

The order of mention of the ynkta, rdjrikas, and prade- 
sikas is some\vhat surprising : it is certainly not order 
of dignity. Perhaps it may be explained by supposing 

^ I leave this as it was written. But the reader should consult an 
important article by Professor Luders in the Berlin Si/zuni/xhf rich/* , 
1913, pp. 988 sqq., where it is proved that y uni is nom. and yii/d id acii. 
^1. 7nasc. 

2 Part V of the Arthnsn.tra, cc. 89-94, dealin^r witl, tlie [.ersoiinel of 
the administration, is entitled Yoyai-rtki ; and tlie last chapter in tlie 
book, entitled Tantrayukli, contains directions lor using the book 
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the ytvJdas to belong to the imperial establishment, 
while the rdjfd'a is tlie Governor. Then we should 
have “ the secretariat staff, the Governor, and the 
Prdclesilca 

As concerns the concluding words of the edict, hehito 
ca vyamjanato ca, which previously {Indian Antiquary, 
xxxvii, p. 21) I rendei'ed by “ with regard to the dictates 
of reason and the prescriptions of actual texts ”, treating 
the word vyamjanena in another occurrence (Rupnath 
inscription) as denoting ‘‘ with the text of a royal 
instructioti ” or simply according to a royal intimation, 
or command ”, I observe that, while this last view has been 
followed by Professor Hultzsch (JR AS. 1912, pp. 1058-9), 
who adopts the former of the two alternatives. Dr. Neumann 
applies the same sense to the former passage. It will be 
seen that the difference is very slight, since Dr. Neumann 
speaks of the detinite prescriptions of the king, ’whereas 
I had thought of the definite prescriptions of religious 
books. Perhaps, however, it is neither of these, but 
definite prescriptions generally. In any case the lieUi 
is the general reason for a proceeding (cf. Artliasdstra, 
p. 28, where the abilities of ministers in giving reasons is 
mentioned), and the vyamjana is the special circumstance, 
whether royal oi'der or other stimulus to action. 

4. Athabhagiya 

Asoka, when in the 21st year from his coronation he 
visited the Lumbini Garden, made the village of Lumbini 
nbalika and atliahhdfjiya (Lnmminl-gdme libalike kate 
atkahhdgiye ca). That iihalika — {iid -h hali + ka) 
means free from hali, which last word means “ tax ”, or 
especially religious cess, we have already seen (JR AS. 
1909, pp. 466-7). It is proposed by Dr. J. F. Fleet 
(ibid., p. 761) to take hhdga in the sense of the proportion 
of the grain harvest accruing to the king, and atkahhdgiye 
accordingly as = aMahlidgya, not arthahhdgya. 
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It seems to me that tlie view of Dr. Fleet must in the 
main be accepted. Since hhdga is a reouJar technical 
term for the royal portion (note, for instance, in the 
Arihasdstra,^,QO,the list of sources of revenue, beginning 
with Slid (harvest of royal demesnes), bhdgo, balih, Icaro, 
etc.), it can hardly here, by the side of hali, be taken in 
any other sense ; on the other hand, if bhdrja is used in 
the technical sense, the first member of the compound 
athabhdgiye can be nothing but “eight/’ Dr.Xeumann’s 

argument to the contrary (DTgha^iikdya, trans. ii, p. 238) 
seems to me quite invalid. 

Where I am unable to follow Dr. Fleet is in regarding 
the “ eighth part ” as relinquished in the case of the village 
of Lumbini (JR AS. 1908, pp. 479-80). When we remember 
that according to the Brahmanical books the king is 
mclbhdgin, his share being a sixth — the testimony of 
Megasthenes (see E. W. Hopkins, JAOS. xiii, pp. 86-8; 
Vincent Smith, History of Ancient India, p. 134) fixes 
it in his day at one-fourth — we can see that what Asoka 
did was to remit half of the bhdga, or share-tax, of the 
Lumbini village, and thereby to fix its contribution as 
one-eighth. 

5. Samaja 

As the uncertainty with regard to samaja (Edict I) 
does not seem even yet to have quite disappeared, 
a further attempt may be ventured, even though in some 
small part it involves a conjecture. 

The word is interpreted as denoting a “ festival ” 
(festms, Senart, i, jx 50), or “ fair ” {meld, Btihler, ZDMG. 
xxxvii, pp. 93-4), or “merry festival” (Vincent Smith, 
Edicts of Ahka, p. 48) ; and the difficulty is to explain 
why the thing denoted should be condemned in an edict 
directed against the slaughter of animals. 31. Senart 
conceives that samaja may have acquired the sense of 
prdndrambha, while Btihler suggests that the fairs might 
be attended by a certain amount of riotousness. 
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Now, since the two words iitsava and samaja are 
comnionh^ found in combination (e.g. Artliasdstra, p. 45, 
yCdrCisaradjotsoJU ; inscription of Kliaravela, 1. 5 ; Rdmd- 
yana (Gorresio), ii, 48, 21, etc.), it follows that the latter 
has a sense akin to, but not identical with, that of the 
former. If we consult the dictionary (B. & R.) we shall 
see further that a samdja is a thing to be viewed by 
spectators, since we have the word i^rek^dsamdja also 
mmdjamanca, '' a platform for a samdja'' and sdmdjika, 
“ a spectator : further, that it has an enclosure, samdja- 
vdta. Moreover, if we turn to actual passages, we find 
that the samdja of 2Ibh, i, 185. 29, is the bow contest 
of the Pandavas, which accompanied the marriage of 
Draupadi, while in the Harivamm, 4537 sqq., 8189 sqq., 
it is attended by wrestling contests. 

It is, I suppose, needless to consult further passages, 
such as will be found numerously cited in Bohtlingk and 
Roth's dictionary. The samdja is plainly a celebration of 
games, or rather contests (in view of the derivation ; 
cf. dji), taking place in an arena {samdjavdta), or amphi- 
theatre, surrounded b}" platforms {manca) for spectators 
('jyi^cksd'" And, if we inquire what there may have been 
in them to offend the hiimanit}^ of Asoka, we have only to 
call to mind the contests of animals descript ed by the Greeks 
and implied in the Sanskrit literature (see E. W. Hopkins, 
JAOS. xiii, pp. 122, 124: Vincent Smith, Early History 
of India, p. 120). 

As regards those samdjas of which Asoka expresses in 
the same edict his approval, we may doubtless think of 
the edifying shows {vimanadasana, etc.) mentioned in 
Edict IV. 

If it is asked why the Pali literature fails to shed light 
upon the meaning of the word samdja, we are fortunately 
able to render a satisfactory answer. The fact is that 
the thing is well known, but under a synonym, namely, 
samajyd, samajja, often in the phrase giraggasamajja. 
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It is unnecessaiy to quote passages, as a considerable 
number of them has been cited by E. Hardy in a paper 
contributed to Alhum Kern (pp. 61-6).^ Most of them 
deal with dramatic and musical entertainments : but in 
Jdtaka, iii, 541“®, we have a club-hght — 

dandelii yiiddlwm 'pi samajjamcijjlie. 

The most telling passage is, however, one from tlie Digka- 
nikdya, i, 1, 14 (not mentioned by Hardy), where 
we have actual mention of fights between elephants, 
buffaloes, etc. We can easily, therefore, see wliy attendance 
at such gatherings (samajjdhhicarana) is in the Blglia- 
nikdya (iii, 182) stigmatized as a sin. 

It will be noted that the samajja is frequently regarded 
as taking place on the top of a hill {giragga), concerning 
which it will be sufficient to refer to the paper of Hardy 
and the writers whom he quotes. As Hardy remarks 
(p. 65), the sense of givi eventually evaporated. Curiously 
enough, a theatrical meaning of the word may be traced 
in comparatively late times : for commenting upon an 
anthology verse from the Mdlatimddhava {Kavindra- 
vacanasamiLccaya, p. 185), while still ignorant of the 
history of the matter, I have remarked, “ Has this word 
also a theatrical signification ? ’’ 

Very possibly in girigiidaka, “polo,” the same weakened 
force ( = “ theatre ”, “ arena ”) of the word is to be traced. 

6. Agniskandha 

Some doubt concerning this word seems still to be felt 
by Professor Hultzsch (JRAS. 1913, pp. 651-2), although 
previously (ZDMG. xxxvii, 555) he had himself quoted 
the explanation of Biihler (ZDMG. xxxvii, 260), according 
to which it denotes illuminations or “ fire-trees ” (“ Feuer- 
baume ”), such as are sometimes represented in modern 
temples. M. Senart had thought (i, p. 101) of lamps, 

^ Cf. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, ii, pp. 7-8, n. 4. 
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torches, or feux de joie, accompanying a festival. Professor 
Hultzsch now considers that the word may denote '' radiant 
beings of another world 

That agnislcandha means simply a “ mass of fire can 
be proved by a considerable quantity of evidence. In the 
SaddliarmapiLudo.rlka (ed. Kern & Xanjio), pp. 72-3, it 
denotes a confiagration : so also in the Aiigiittaranikdya, 
iv, p. 128, and Patisambhidamagga, p. 125. And, if this 
sense is sufficient for the passage, it is hardly necessary 
to go further. 

That a “ mass of fire ” was in India an auspicious 
object we can see from the fact that one of the dreams of 
Trisala, the mother of Mahavira, was of just such an 
object : “ And a tire. She saw a fire in vehement motion, 
fed witli much shining and honey-coloured ghee, smokeless, 
crackling, and extremely beautiful with its burning flames. 
The mass of its flames, which rose one above the other, 
seemed to interpenetrate each other, and the blaze of its 
flames appeared to bake the firmament in some places ” 
(Kcdjxis Ultra, trans. Jacobi, Sacred Books of the East, 
xxii, p. 238 ; cf. the article of Dr, Hilttemann in the 
Bdssler Archiv, iv, 2, where the dreams are illustrated 
from miniatures). 

Another of the dreams was of an elephant. We can 
hardly, therefore, go wrong in rendering Asoka's Aggi- 
khamdha by bonfire Another use of fires, namely for 
signalling (‘'beacon-fires”), is mentioned in the Artliasdstra, 
p. 141 ; this perhaps is the origin of the famous Nydya 
illustration vaJin i vydpyadh a imd. 


{To ht continued.) 
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Supplementary Note ox a Tamil Inscription 
IN Siam 

After frequent reconsideration of iny original reading 
and rendering of this ancient record, and thanks to com- 
munications received from Mr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar. 
Bangalore, I am now able to correct my remai'ks in this 
Journal, 1913, pp. 337-9, in several respects. 

In the first line the letter following . . . ravarma is 
not t, but n with vircima, and the next akshara, hu, 
is perhaps followed by an obliterated na. At the end of 
1. 2 I now read Naiiguv- aldyii , . . After srl in the 
next line there are traces of a Grantha a and of a va : 
I feel tempted to supply the word avaiii. The first word 
of the last line is perhaps If this reading 

is correct, the first m would be due to Sandhi, and the 
participial noun nliiddr would be used in the sense of 
ulavar ov tihinar, “cultivators.” 

As regards the actual, purport of the inscription, 
Mr. Krishnasvami Aiyangar recognized that my tentative 
x’endering of 1. 3 was wrong, and that the Tamil symbols 
in the middle of this line liave to be divided into kulam 
j)ev (instead of kidainh-er). He further told me that the 
relative participle toUa, which precedes kidam, “ a tank,” 
must have in this connexion the meaning “ dug ”, as in 
Tiruvalluvar s Kiiral, verse 396, where iothi . . . keni 
means “ having dug ... a well or tank ”. Finally, he 
pointed out that the word following “ a name,” is not, 
as I thought, the designation of a Yaishnava temple, but 
is the actual name of the tank, which is placed under the 
protection of the Man i grama t tar, etc. 

JRAS. 1914. 


26 
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I now subjoin an improved transcript and translation 
o£ the document — 

Text 

1 . . . ravarinan Ku[na] . . . 

2 [in]an tan Xahgur -a[d]ai ^ . . . 

3 =[t]totta kulam per ;Sri-[Ava][m*]- 

4 Xaranam Manikkiramattar[k*]- 

5 [kjiiin senamugattarkkuin- 

6 [lu - ulujdarkkum “ adaikkalam 

Translation 

The tank, (by) name Sri- [ A vani] -Xaranam, which was 
dug [near] Xangur by . . . ravarinan Gu[na] . . . [m]an 
himself, (is placed under) the protection of the members 
of Mani grama 111 and of the men of the vanguard and of 
the cultivators/' 

The builder of the tank, whose first name ended in 


ravarman (perhaps Bliaskaravarman ?), evidently was 
a person of royal descent, and [AvaniJ-Xarayana, “ a 
Yishnu on earth,” was a surname of his, after which he 
called the tank dug by himself. Xangur seems to have 
been the Tamil name of the old Hindu settlement, the 
existence of which has been proved by Colonel Gerini 


(above, 1904, p. 245). 


E. Hultzsch, 


The Five Hundred and Xine Hundred Years 

In Toiing Pao, ser. ii, vol. v (1904), pp. 269 ff., 

Dr. Takakusu gave a translation of Parainartlia’s Life of 

^ asubandhu, in the course of which he has made two 

statements regarding which a question has been raised : — 

1. On p. 276 he has said: 'Hn the sixth century after 

the Buddhas Xirvana there lived an Arhat,” etc. And 

Read perhaps -adatya^ ‘'to border u[>on or “(in) the 

middle of 

For the doubling of a tinal 7n before an initial vowel see, e. g”. , 
inouth- Indian In^crijdions, vol. ii, p. 3S5, text-lines 76-90, where the m 
of is doubled before idan in twetJty- three instances. 
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to this he attached a footnote in which, giving the four 
Chinese characters wiiich express the nninber, he lias 
said that the phrase means “in the five hundred years, 
i.e. at a time in 500-599 years A.B., therefore the sixth 
century 

2. On p. 281 he has said : “ In the tenth century after 
the Buddha's Nirvana tliere was a heretic, ' etc. And to 
this he attached a footnote in which, giving the four 
Chinese characters expressing this number, he has said 
that the meaning is in nine hundred years, i.e. at a time 
in 900-999 years, A.B., therefore the tenth century".^ 

In the discussion of the date of Kaniska in this Journal 
for 1913 there has been a difference of opinion as to the 
application of the fii'st of these two statements. Following 
Dr. Takakusu, Dr. Thomas has taken it (pp. 646, 1031) 
as meaning the years 500-599. On the other hand, 
Dr. Barnett has urged (p. 943) that it means most 
naturally the fifth century, the years 401-500. Dr. Fleet 
has asked for my opinion as to what the two expressions 
really mean, remarking that the question involves more 
than simply the bearing of the first of them on the date 
of Kaniska. 

I have looked up the two passages in tlie Chinese text 
of the Life of Yasubandhu from which Dr. Takakusu 
made his translation. In the first passage the four 
Chinese cliaracters, Avith their transliteration, are — 

5 W ^ + 

wu pai nien chung 

“ five ; jKci = “ hundred " ; nien = “ year " ; 
chung ^ m the middle of, witliin". In the other passage 
the four characters, with their transliteration, are — 

-g ^ + 

kiu pai nien chung 

^ Cf. JRAkS., 1905, p. 52: “in the ‘five hundreds’ {a time between 
500-599 years, i.e. sixth centur}^) after the Buddha's Nirvana,'* 

“ Cf. JRAS., 1905, p. 51, “the ^ nine hundreds’, i.e. tenth century : " 
cf. also BEFEO., iv, p. 56, n, 5. 
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Kiu = “ nine : the other words are as before. In both 
cases cliung is put quite correctly at the end of the 
phrase, as is alwaj^s done : it refers to what precedes it. 

Both phrases and their translations by Dr. Takakusu 
have already been made the subject of a lengthy 
discussion by M. Xoel Peri in the Bulletin de I Ecole 
francaise d'Extreme-Oident, xi (1911), p, 356. M. Peri 
thinks that chronological statements of this kind, which 
are not seldom found in the Chinese Buddhist books, may 
mean, if taken purely grammatically, the ‘'terminus a quo’’ 
as well as the “terminus ad quern" : but he personally 
believes that, unless some indication points to the contrary, 
it is generally the “ terminus ad quern ” that is to be 
understood. This, he adds, is in fact the only meaning 
possible when the first century after the Nirvana is in 
question; then yi ^Kii uieii chung can only mean the 
years from 1 to 100. It is therefore necessary to take 
similar expressions of 200, 300 years, etc., in the same 
way, i.e., as meaning the years from 101 to 200, from 
201 to 300, etc. ; otherwise, if yi pui nien cJuuig meant 
the second century, there would be no means of marking 
otf the first. 

As to myself, I quite agree with M. Peri, but I go 
farther than he does. I cannot admit that, even purely 
grammatically taken, expressions like wn pai nxpu chitiig 
can ever mean “in the sixth century”, or hiii pai nien 
chung “ in the tenth century . Their meaning can only 
be: “within five (nine) hundred years”, i.e., purely 
grammatically taken, at a time within a period the limit 
of which is five (nine) hundred years, at a time not later 
than 500 (900) years, after the Nirvana. In fact, of 
course, “during the fifth (ninth) ctmtury ” is meant. If 
any further proof were wanted it is given bv Peris 
researches into the date of Yasubandhu. Dr. Takakusu 
makes the latter live between A.D. 420 and 500, i.e., in the 
tenth century A.N. {kiu pjai nien chung). But M. Peri 
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shows, on quite different grounds, that Yasubandhu did 
live in the first half of tlie fourth century a.d. (loc. cit., 
p. 384), i.e., in the ninth century after the Nirvana. 
Consequently, iiu pai nien cJtiing means ''the ninth 
century and ivii imi nien chnng " the fifth century 

O. Franks. 

Hamburg. 

[The tradition which mentions the five hundred years, 
that is, as we see now, the fifth century, after the Nirvana, 
places in that period the Arhat Katyayani-putra, and 
also Asvaghosha, whom it pi'esents as contemporaneous 
with him. Another tradition represents Asvaghosha as 
a contemporary of Kanishka. Thus, the two traditions 
combined, as they have been, on both sides, in the 
discussion mentioned above, have the efiect of placing 
Kanishka in the fifth century after the death of Buddha, 
that is, in the period B.c. 83 to a.d. 17. Perhaps this 
tradition, also, will now be rejected, as unreliable, by those 
who have used it, with the wrong application of the 
meaning of the five hundred years, towards fixing a later 
date for Asvaghosha and Kanishka ? — J. F. F.] 


A Seal of Sri-vabra 

This seal is now preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington, London, the Director of 
which, Sir Cecil H. Smith, has kindly sent me an ink- 
impression, from which the accompanying figuring of it 
has been made.^ It bears the number 07764, I.S. The 
material is copper. In shape it is oval, measuring from 
top to bottom inches and from side to side 2^*^ inches. 
Its prov^enance is fortunately known : it was found in 
excavating the Ganges Canal between Hard war and 
Cawnpore. 

^ Br. Coomaniswamy has recently published a facsimile in his Ay'ts 
and Crafts of India and Ceylon, p. 77, where it is styled “ Seal of the 
Court of Vadrantapa 
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The figures occupying the greater part of the face are 
the goddess Lakshmi standing on a lotus, and two 
elephants, one on each side of her, performing the 
IciLinhhdhhiHelca , with a chaitya at each corner. Under 
this is an inscription in Brahini script of the sixth or 
seventh century — 

Sri- vadr-antapa- visa- 
y -adliikaranasy a 

[Seal] of the office of the district of the Warden of the 
Frontier of Sri-vadra.'’ 



6ri-vadra is evidently a place-name, in which fudrn 
is from padra, ‘ a village or settlement.’ Tlie name does 
not appear to be found elsewhere. If conjecture is per- 
missible, the similarity of the names ^rl-vadra and 
Sri-nagara, and the comparative nearness of Srinagar 
in Garhwal to the place where our seal was found suo-o-est 
a possible connexion. 


L. D. Barnett. 
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A Note ox the name Kushax 

In his paper entitled '' Was there a Kushana Race ? ” 
at pp. 79-88 above, Baron A. von Stael-Holstein seeks to 
show that the name of the people of whom Kan i ska is the 
most celebrated representative was Kusa or Kusa, and not 
Kusana as has hitherto been accepted. 

There are important objections to this view, vdiich 
seems to have been suggested by the late title Kusdn sdh 
(ifl-i which can only be translated, as Persian, by 

“ sail of the Ku&s by one unacquainted witli the earlier 
history of the word Kiisan. Perhaps the most remarkable 
statement to which the writer of the article commits 
himself is to be found on p. 83, where, in discussing 
Kaniska s coin-legends, he says : “ It is difficult to think 
of any reason why we should not consider KANHf>KI 
the first (or the last) word of the legend, and KOf?ANO 
t>AONANO f>AO as his title.’' It must be obvious to 
anyone who has ever seen one of the coins in question 
that the legend cannot be taken in the order in which 
Baron von Stael-Holstein thus takes it so as to get an 
equivalent of on the coins. This point has 

been so fully discussed by Dr. Fleet (pp. 374 ff. above) that 
I need only say that it seems to me as certain that the 
legend begins with shaonano as it is that the corresponding 
Greek legend begins with BAC1A6YC- The coin-legends 
of the period begin either at the bottom on the left, or 
(more rarely) at tlie top on the right; certainly only 
in a position whei'e one naturally begins to read and at 
once recognizes the beginning. 

There are otlier points in the paper open to objection. 
By confining his attention chiefly to expressions of the 
form Ka^n salt, in which Kiisdn is in the genitive 
sense and therefore seems also to be genitive in form, 
Baron von Stael-Holstein makes out a very plausible 
case. We must, however, concentrate our attention on 
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the word Ku^dn alone. In the first place there is 
considerable ancient evidence to show that the name 
o£ the people in question did not end in a vowel but 
had a nasal at the end of its second syllable. The 
Chinese form of the name, Kitei-sJauDtg, must be the 
equivalent of a base, and not of the genitive plural of 
an Indian or Iranian form. In the passage quoted bv 
Baron von Stael -Holstein it might possibly be thought, 
particularly in view of his translation, that in Knei- 
shiiang luang ( = Kusdn 6xi/i) ^ Kuei-shuang could be 
the equivalent of a genitive plural, although it is unlikely 
that one part of the phrase would be transliterated and 
the other translated ; it is therefore necessary to examine 
other occurrences of the name Kttei-shiutng in cases 
where they cannot possibly be genitive ; such an example 
is found a few lines above the quotation from the Hoii- 
Han-Shu, given by Baron von Stael -Holstein (p. 80), in 
the list of tribes of the Ta-Yue-Che.~ The name repro- 
duced by the Chinese Knei-shiiang must therefore have 
contained a final nasal and have been a form like Kusan 
rather than Kusa. Similar testimony to the existence of 
this form is given by other languages, e.g., the Svriac 
Qitkini or Qasani given as a gloss on ^dKrpot in the 
Spicelegium Sgriaciim (ed. Cureton, London, 1855, 
pp. 20-2). Ammianus Marceliinus says (xvi, 9. 4.) 
that Sapor II spent the winter of a.d. 356 on the 
frontiers of tlie Chionitae and Eiiseni : we need have 
no hesitation in accepting Tomascheks^ emendation of 

^ It must be remembered that we do not actually know tliat irang 
corresponds to mh. 

^ We may here note that Chavannes, T^ovikj Fao, 1907, p. 191, 
translates the passage “he elected himself king; tlie name of his 
kingdom was Kuei-sJuiaufj and not “he used tlie dynastic title kino- of 
the Knei-shuanr/ It certainly can be translated “ he used the dvnastic 
title king of Kuei-shitaur/'’ as de (Iroot does. It is impossible to tell 
from the Chinese whether the name is of a peo[)le or their country. 

^ Centralasiastische Studien I, in Sitz. Ber. d, Wieyi. Akad., 1887, vol. 87 
pp. 155-156 ; it is accepted by Marquart, Bnlnsahr, p, .36, note 5. 
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Etiseni to Cuseni or Cusani ; and we thus have evidence 
that the Romans also knew that the name contained an 
n and was not Kum. The Armenian Kxisank and the 
Tibetan GiizCin point in the same direction. 

Incidentally Baron v. Stael-Holstein suggests (p. 81, 
note 2) that the legend sasasa found on coins of 
Gondophernes = genitive of sa(n)sa ( = sahcin sdh). 
But, in the first place, there is no question of the 
legend being anything more than sasasa ; there is no 
nasal in the word ; it is unlikely that in a Kharosthi 
legend an equivalent of sdhCimibdlLi would be degraded 
to sasa at this ear]y date ; and it is no analogy to quote 
the saansaan of Ammianus Marcellinus — a Roman author 
of the fourth century. There is already an equivalent 
of /SaatXea? /SaatXewv in the rajadlrajasa of the legend 
on these coins, ^ and there is no reason to expect 
another. The legends are Greek and Indian, and there is 
no reason to expect an Iranian form. Finally, Sasasa is 
simply what it appears to be, — the genitive of SasaJ^ 
which is a well-known Scythian name : it is of common 
occurrence in the Greek form ^daa<; in Sc 3 'thian in- 
scriptions.^ 

With regard to the title iLi itself, it seems to 

mean “ king of KusW rather than king of the Kusans 
(or of the Kusas)'’. It seems that the name Kiisan was 
soon transferred to the kingdom itself, if indeed it did 
not have this meaning even in ancient times also,^ and was 
used as a synonym for Bactria,^ notably in Armenian. In 
Persian this transference was readily made, being facilitated 
by tlie analogy of numerous Persian place-names in 

^ (xardaer, p, 206, No. 20 ff. 

~ Cf. Justi, Iranifiches Xami^uhnch, s. v. 

^ Cf. B. Latyschew, Jn 8 cri 2 Jtiones Orae Septent7'ionalis Ponti Euxenx^ 
1885, etc. ; Indices. 

^ Knei-shmnfj-iraiig is, equally, “king of Kuei-shuang *' and “king of 
the Kuei-shuang 

® Marquart, op. cit., p. 208. 
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The references to Kiisdn are rare in the Arab 
geographers. Ibn Khurdadbih- gives a list of kings wlio 
have the title among them is the Baziivif KasCiii mh: 
there is no reason to doubt that Kusan is tlie name of 
a kingdom here, as in the otlier titles (juoted (Kirmanmlty 
Mervscih, etc.). The only reference I can trace to the use 
of Kufen alone is Yakut’s^ statement that is a town 

in the land of the Turks. then, most probably 

means ''Mcint^ of Kusan ’b and not ‘'kino- of the Kusas’’. 
With regard to the title ivazurg Kiimn salt on certain 
coins of Firoz, the inscriptions, like the types, are copied 
from Sassanian models, and Kiisdn sdh so clearly 
corresponds to the sdhdn sdh {mtdkdn mailed) Iran 
u Anirdn of the Sassanian emperors, that it is probably 
even at this early date a territorial designation modelled 
on this legend, to be translated “ king of Kfi&n ” and not 
of “ the Kusas ”. 

I am unable to appreciate the difficulties found by 
Baron v. Stael- Hoi stein in translating the title Knsana- 
'yaviigasa of the Kadphises I coins and the Khumnasa 
yaiuisa of the Kadaphes coins either as synonyms (“(of) 
the Kusan yavuga’' or yavuga of Kusan”), or the 
former legend “the yavnga of the Kusan” or “of 
Kusan ”, and the latter as “ the Kusan yavnga He 
assumes the identity of Kadphises I and Kadaphes, which 
is of course not absolutely certain (but it may be assumed 
for the present), and regards the coins bearing the former 
legend as issued after Kadphises had become “king”. 
He proposes to read the legend as one compound, 
Khusanasayaiiasa, and to translate “king {sa. ~ salt) and 
yavnga of the Kusan ” ; this, in the first place, is an 

1 Some at leabt originally genitive pliualb ; e.g., Gilan, cf. Gel<F, 
VrjKai ; but this wab soon lost sight of ; and it must be remembered that, 
when an Arab geographer talks of the iie means “ king ot 

<Hlan ” and not “ king of the Gels ”, 

“ Ed. de Goeje, p. 17. 

Ed. Wustenfeld, iv, p. 320, 1. 15. 
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unnatural construction of the legend, and while sail might 
be represented in Greek, even in this period, by a a as 
ill Sapor, there is no reason to suppose it would be so in 
Kharosthi, which, for one reason, has an .s to represent s ; 
an equivalent of sdh would only be found if the legend 
were in the language to which mh belongs. We might 
possibly have had maharaja, but yavuga is a sufficient 
regal title. Further, the Chinese authorities say that 
Kadphises changed his title from yavuga to king ” 
{ ivang == sdh ?) ; and so we may not expect to find an 
equivalent of Kuei-slmang wang on coins which bear the 
title yavuga. If Kadphises-Kadaphes ruled territories 
where the dialect found on Kaniska’s coins was spoken, 
he certainly did not issue a special coinage for them, and 
we therefore need not expect to find an equivalent of iLi 
on his coins. 

As to the remarks on pp. 82-3, it seems most unlikely, 
on philological grounds, that CY can be a Greek genitive 
of the contemporary form of sdh. The Greek legends on 
the coins of Zeionises are very corrupt, and the form 
CATPAHY can hardly be taken as evidence of the 
contraction of OY to Y ; particularly as we have the 
usual OY in the king’s name on the same coin. In 
any case, this only takes us to COY, and we are still 
a long way from Mh.^ In the legend XOPANCY ZAOOY 
KOZOAAKADAPHES, even if we allow that XOPANCY-^ 
XOPANCOY, or, as Dr. Fleet suggests, XOPANOY, it 
cannot be a genitive of Kusdu sdh, for the simple 
reason that, if it were an equivalent of KCisdn sdh, 
it would be in the nominative like the rest of the 
legend and not in the genitive. KOZOAAKADAPHES 
is an undoubted nominative. ZAOOY looks at first sight 
like a genitive, till we transliterate it, when it is seen to 

^ CY is supposed to be genitive of a form sa, but the form ^ , with 
a, for iLl , is of quite modern origin. 
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be yaioii or jaivu which is nominative, as might 

be expected, in apposition to Kadaphes. XOPANCY is 
an adjective qualifying ZAOOY, as in the Prakrit legend. 
Tlie legend Kii^dn sdh, therefore, is not known to have 
been used by Kadphises I — Kadaphes ; nor, of course, 
by Kadphises II, whose coin-legends are Greek and 
Indian only. 

We now proceed to examine the legend of the other 
group of Kusan coins. Three differeiat legends are found 
on Kaniska’s coins : — 

1. On his coins (in gold and copper) with Greek 
legends — 

BACIAGYC BACIAeCON KANHf^KOY. 

2. On his copper coins with Iranian legend — 

f>AO KANHf^KI. 

3. On his other gold coins — 

f^AONANO f>AO KANHf>Kl KOf^ANO, 

which can only mean “ the king of kings, Kaniska, the 
Kusan.” 

Even if it were possible to take the words in the 
order suggested by Baron A. v. Stael-Holstein, KOf^ANO 
I^AONANO f>AO could only mean ‘'king of kings, the 
Kusan ”, and not “ king o£ kings of the Kusas 
Kusans”. This latter is an impossible title, as the very 
title “ king of kings ” implies other peoples than the 
Kusans, for Kaniska’s empire must have included much 
more than the five tribes of the Ta-Yue-Che, to which 
tlie name Kusan was transferred from one of them. As 
Kadphises — Kadaphes does not call himself “ king of 
kings ”, it is unlikely that Kaniska’s title could refer to 
the five tribes of the Kusans, who must by this time have 

^ For z = 2/» cf. KOZOAA = Kuyula, AZOY = Ayasa; ^ j\ 
KOZOYAO = Kujula ; ZEIONISOY =jihuniasa, and for 00 = 
cf. OOHMA = Winia. 
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been merged into one people. And if we assume wang = 
sail, the rulers of the other four tribes were not of the 
importance of kings. It must also be remembered that 
the title is a borrowed one, and that titles like the later 
“ king of kings of Iran and Aiiiran ” were not then in 
vogue ; so that it is unlikely that Kaniska adopted a title 
of this territorial form. There is, then, no title of the 
form Kiisdn salt on Kaniska's coins ; and any argument 
from it that KOfsANO is a genitive plural must fall to 
the ground. 

The legend on 208 of the 212 gold coins of Huviska 
in the British Museum, and apparently on the copper 
coins also, is f^AONANO f^AO OOHf^KI KOf^ANO,' 
whicli can only mean, as on the coins of Kaniska, 
" king of kings, Huviska, the Kusan.” On the remaining 
four coins — (one vspecimen of B.M. Cat. No. 18 and three 
of No. 81 : one of each of the two types is figured by 
Dr. Fleet, C, 1 and 2 in the plate at p. 378 above) — it is 

f^AONANO t^AO OOHf^KO KOf>ANO f>AO- 

These coins differ from all the others in obverse type, — 
in the form OOHf^KO, and in the ending KOf^ANO pAO 
instead of simply KOf>ANO. Here, then, for the first 
time we have an apparent equivalent of Kumn mh. 
But when we remember that on ninety-nine per cent of 
Huviska’s coins no sucli expression occurs, we must be 
careful how we regard it. I am inclined to find a clue in 
the form OOHf>KO, and perhaps in the fact that in one 
type the king is riding an elephant; OOHf>KO, with 
final O, is an Indian form in distinction to the OOHf^KI 
of the majority of the legends (cf. BOAAO Buddha) 
and the f>AO is an equivalent of maharaja, which Indian 
usage required in addition to AON A NO f>AO, which 
would be considered the equivalent of rajCidiraja only. 
It is not impossible, however, that it should be translated 

1 A have the form OYOH Kl ; 00 H pKE is al&o found. 
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the emperor Huviska, the Kusan king in which case 
it would be analogous to our King of Great Britain and 
Emperor of India In any case, the evidence of these 

few coins cannot be used to overthrow the evidence of all 
the others where KOf^ANO is clearly’ used alone and is 
not a genitive plural. Yasudeva similarly called himself 
either “ king of kings, Yasudeva, the Kusan or simply 
“ king Yasudeva'' (f:>AO BAZOAHO^- 

\Ye will discuss only one more occurrence of Kusan 
on a coin-legend, but it is an important one in this 
connexion. There are certain coins of Sassanian fabric, 
attributed to the Kidara Kusans, which have an obverse 
legend read by Cunningham as Kidara Kumiia. SCihi} 
The legend runs round the head. Kidara Kusdivxs^a 
(not °nam) is quite clear : and Cunningham thought he 
could read Id beside the head. There is a faint blur on 
fig. 1 beside the head ; but there is certainl}^ no letter 
there on No. 2 ; nor on other coins in the Britisli Museum. 
The correct legend is certainly Kiddra-Kiimnam in the 
genitive, and not Kidara-Kumna-ddhi, The name of 
the Kidara Kusan a then was certainly Kusana, and 
not Kusa. 

Baron von S tael- Hoi stein lays great stress on the form 
Kumnu as evidence in his favour. Whether KOj^ANO 
is the equiv'alent of Knmna or of KiiK^nu, does not 
matter much for his purpose ; for the former miglit 
equally well be a genitive plural of a Prakrit form: nor, 
indeed, is it necessary to go to an “unknown language" 
for a genitive plural in dim, as the Jain Prakrit form 
devaniiirpiya shows. AVhen he comes to deal with coins 
and inscriptions, the Baron takes no notice of the fact 
that in the overwhelming number of instances the form 
used is clearly Kimna. The hook in the ot is a well- 
known feature of Kharosthi epigraphy, quite without 
significance; it is much commoner on the coins of an 
^ N.C. , 1893, pi. XV, figs. 1, 2 ; p. 199. 
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earlier period, and if stress were laid on it we should have 
such impossible forms as mahartijusii^riijntirujusiL,^ etc. 

With regard to the Baron’s evidence for the form 
Kusa from Asvaghosa, — if it is actually an Indian 
form, it is a pandit’s etymology. But more probably 
the Tibetan translator made the very mistake into 
which Baron von Stael -Hoi stein would now lead us 
(see also p. 380). 

As to his note 2, p. 86, we cannot deny that s\J:i , 

if it only occurred in Persian, could be translated “ king 
of the Kusas But many Persian place-names end in 
which are not genitives. The form S^yavaad in Agathias 
is of course — Sakdn-sdh^ king of the Sakas,” which is 
itself known to occur (Pai-kuli inscr.). But this and other 
analogies quoted by the Baron merely amount to saying 
that was a genitive plural termination in Persian. 

J. Allan. 


Brahmanic and Kshatriya Tradition 

At p. 118 Dr. Keith has criticized my paper on 
Visvamitra and Vasistha ”, and I may offer a few 
remarks on the salient points of his criticism. 

I take the two propositions that he disputes (p. 118). 
The first, “ the course of all tradition is from the simple 
and natural to the extravagant and marvellous,” is a 
commonplace in the criticism of ancient legends. 
Euhemerism has of course been practised, but has 
any euhemerized legend gained popular currency ? 
Does the ksatriya tradition, that I set out from six 
Puranas, read like a euhemerized version of the 
brahmanical stories ? 

The second proposition is, ‘‘ it is impossible to treat 
brahmanic tradition as a critical standard, when notori- 
ously the brahmans had little or no notion of history.” 

^ Whitehead, Cat. Coina in Paiijab i, p. 156, n. 2. 
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The disregard sliown by tlie braliinans for history is 
a cominonplace, and Professor Macdoiiell has stated and 
explained it in his Sanskrit Literature, p. 11. That 
being so, can bra h manic tradition be treated as a critical 
standard ? If Dr. Keith maintains that it can, the burden 
is on him to prove it. Satyavrata Trisahku was a king of 
Ayodhya often mentioned in tradition. I quoted six long 
passages and cited two otliers ; and there are more besides. 
Trisahku tlie religious teacher is mentioned in one brief 
pa.ssage in the Taittiriya Upanisad. To assert on the 
strength of this single allusion the worthlessness of the 
supposed epic tradition ” mentioned in many genealogical 
and other passages in various books is indeed to make 
brahman ic tradition a critical standard of supreme 
authority. Trisahku the religious teacher was manifestly 
ditlerent from and later than Trisahku the king, unless 
Dr. Keith can show that lie belongs to the same ancient 
period as the first Visvamitra, to which king Trisahku 
belongs. The parallel of Saul the king and Saul the 
religious teacher is strictly apposite in considering the two 
similar Tilsahkiis. 

The difference between ksatriya and brahman ic tradition 
has been noticed on pp. 901—2 of my paper, and is 
paralleled by the difierence between tales of chivalry and 
legends of saints. 

Dr. Keith’s reference to Sudason p. 123 concerns a later 
Visvamitra and a later Vasistha, probably the fourth 
Vasistha mentioned in note 2 on p. 901 of my paper. 
I have there pointed out that there was rivalry between 
the later Vasisthas and Visvamitras. 

For the rest it would ill become me to occupy valuable 
jjages of this Journal with points of detail, and those 
interested in this matter can compare what I have said 
with Dr. Keith’s criticisms. 


F. E. Pargiter. 
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Malava-gaxa-sthiti 

Two of the oldest inscriptions dated in the Vikrama 
Era have lon^ been known to contain variations of this 
phrase ; and in what is perhaps the most recent of the 
discussions devoted to it (JEAS., 1913, pp. 995-8), 
Dr. J. F. Fleet refers to a recently discovered record 
(Bhanclarkar, Indian Antiquary , 1913, p. 161) in which 
the phrase is replaced by mdlavagandmncda. It would 
be otiose to repeat the facts, as set forth by Dr. Fleet, 
who had previously translated nidlava-gana-stliityd by 
‘Hhe tribal [gana^ constitution of the Malavas”: 

he now prefers the usage [sthiti] of the Mala v a tribe 
[gana'\ 

Curiously enough, the use of the word gana in the sense 
of “ corporation has long been known (see Hopkins, 
JAOS. xiii, p, 82) ; and the fact to which it refers in 
connexion with a national name, such as Malava — for 
it has other similar, but not quite identical employments, 
e.g. in the gana, ganin, gandedrya of the Buddhists and 
Jains — is also familiar. This fact is the existence in 
ancient India of cities and tribes not ruled by kings, but 
having a republican, or rather oligarchical, constitution, 
the avrovofioi 7r6\ei<? of Megasthenes, xxxii, 4, etc. (see 
Hopkins, op. cit., p. 136, and especially Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, pp. 17 seqq.). Professor Kapson, also, in 
his work on Indian Coins (see § 60 and pi. iii, 14) gives 
a coin of the Yaudlieyas bearing the legend Yaadheya- 
ganasya jay a dvi. 

These facts do not detract from the merit of Mr. Kashi- 
Prasad Jayasval, who in his papers entitled ‘‘ An Intro- 
duction to Hindu Polity'' {Modern B^ajieiv, May to 
September, 1913 ; see pp. 3 sqq. of the reprint) has thrown 
much fresh light upon the subject. We only demur to 
his pressing the idea of “republic", whereas the various 
descriptions seem to point rather to an oligarchical form 
of government. 

o 

JRAS. 1914. 27 
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I do not claim to be able to advance the matter furtlier. 
My point is that in this connexion dhiti will most 
reasonably be taken in the sense of ‘'continued existence 
as in the Icidasya sthitaye of Kiimdrasamhhava, i, 18 
(where Himalaya marries Mena " for the continuance 
of his family’*)? hi that of ‘'constitution'", as in 
rdjyasthiti (see B. & R., s.v. sfhiti), justifying the 
substance of Dr. Fleet’s original rendering, “the con- 
tinuance of the tribal constitution \yy(inci\ of the 

Malavas.” Mdlavagandvindta is, of course, “according to 
the tradition of the Malava tribal constitution.” 

The upshot of this is that, according to the earliest 
available information concerning the connexions of the 
Vikrarna Era, it dates from the foundation of the tribal 
independence of the Malavas. 

F. W. Thomas. 


“ Kusa ” Cakravartixs 

In his article at p. 79 above, proposing the substitution 
of " Kusa ” for “ Kusana "" as the generic designation of 
Kaniska’s race, Baron von Stael -Holstein supports his 
thesis by citing (p. 88) the occurrence of the names Kusa, 
Mahd-kusa and Upa-lcam in tlie list of Cakravartin 
emperors in the Buddhist catalogue Mahdvyntpatti. 
That list, however, consists almost entirely of mere 
mythological and legendary individuals, and excepting 
Buddhas father and son (neitlier of whom certainly 
was a Cakravartin) and one or two otlier petty kings, 
none are even historical personages. In particular, tlie 
three “ Kusas ”, from tlie position they occupy in the 
list, were presumably suggested by the site of Buddha"s 
death, namely Kusinagara or “ Kusa-vati and fabricated 
by the Buddhist monks to give importance to tliat saci’ed 
spot. For these three names immediately precede that 
of 3Iaha-Sudarsana, a mythical king of Kusa-vati, who 
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is apologetically introduced by Buddha (according to the 
Mahd-parinibbdna Suttanta) when Ananda expostulates 
with his Master for dying in such an obscure village — 

“ Say not so, Ananda . . . that this is but a small 
wattle- and-daub village, a village in the midst of the jungle, 
a branch township ! Long ago, Ananda, there was a king 
by name Maha Sudassana . . . This Kusinara, Ananda, 
was the royal city . . . under the name Kusavati.” (Davids' 
Sacred Books of the Buddhists, iii, 161 ; RockhilTs Life of 
Buddha, p. 136.) 

Now this paragraph, of doubtful authenticity in itself, 
is generally and with reason considered to be the source 
whence was expanded or invented the large siitra bearing 
the name of this kin£ Maha-Sudassana ” forming book 
No. xvii of the Dlgha Nikdya. 

In the era of still further expansion which followed in 
the scholastic period, about the beginning of our era, were 
evolved those extravagant lists and categories of names 
which make up the bulk of the Mahdvyiitpatti, a Sanskrit 
work which was only published about the ninth century 
A.D, These lists, I find, are largel}^ made up by separating 
out elements of names, and artificially duplicating and 
triplicating them by the prefixes Malid, Upa, etc. Thus 
we find in the list of Cakravartins (St. Petersburg ed., 
1911, p. 52; cf. also Csoma’s ed., Calcutta, 1910, p. 26, 
which di tiers somewhat in sjjelling : I give the former 
form ) — 

8 Cilru, 9 Upa-caru, 10 Caru-manta, 11 Muci, 12 Muci- 
linda, 13 8akuni, 14 Maha-8akuni, 15 Kusa, 16 Upa- 
kusa, 17 Maha-kuya, 18 Sudarsana, 19 Maha-Sudarsana, 
20 Vamakah, etc. 

It seems clear, therefore, that these are not historical 
personages at all, and have certainly nothing to do with 
either Kaniska or Asoka. 


L. A. Waddell. 
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Steros Su 

Some of the coins of Hermaeus liave on the obverse 
a legend which runs — 

BACIAEQS STHPDZ EPMAIDV 

The syllable SV has always been a puzzle,^ interest in 
which has been revived by some remarks on p. 83 above, 
where it seems to be suggested that we have here, as in 
one other supposed instance, a barbaric genitive of a word 
*sa ~ mil. That suggestion, however, decidedly cannot 
be accepted. 

It is perhaps difficult to propose a solution which will 
be taken as convincing. But steros certainly stands for 
soteros : and I venture to suggest that ZV is a die-sinker's 
blunder for MV as an abbreviation of viegaloii. This 
would give the quite reasonable and appropriate — 
s{o)teros m(ega]o)u, 

the genitive, according to the construction of tliis legend, 
of the safer viegas which we have on the obverses of the 
slightly later coins of ‘'the Xaineless King,” Soter Megas. 

In support of iny suggestion there is the fact that the 
mistake of ZETAAOV for MEfAAOV is actually found 
on a Parthian coin referred to the time of Mithradates III, 
B.c. 57-54 : see Wroth’s Coins of Parihia, p. 61, No. 5. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Originality of the Ramayana of Tulasi Dasa 

I read with great interest Sir George Grierson’s article 
headed “ Is tlie Ramayana of Tulasi Dasa a translation 
in the number of the JRAS. for January, 1913. I have 
gone through tlie Sanskrit Ramacarita Manasa as 
published hy Pandit Balbhadra Prasad, and Iiave no 
hesitation in saying that the claims of the book to be 
the original on which Tulasi Dasa based his translation 


^ See JRAS, 1<S97, p. 319. 
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are exceedingly weak. To a student of Sanskrit who 
has studied Tulasi Dasa carefull}^ the book appears, as 
Sir George Grierson has sliown b}" extracts, to be 
a clumsy forgery. The editors quote a Sanski'it verse 
printed at the end of the Indian press edition and some 
other Ramayanas to show that Tulasi Dasa compiled 
a Bhasa version of the book written b}^ Sambhu Kavi. 
This verse does not appear in my father’s copy of the 
Ramayana which was printed in Lucknow in 1907, 
Sam vat, sixty-four years ago. But even if the verse is 
a composition of Tulasi Dasa, it only means that the 
Bhasa Ramayana was leased on the works of the Sukavi 

and Sambhu not Sukavi Sambhu, or Sambhu 

the great poet. Tulasi Dasa’s work was the first attempt 
to give to his countrymen a Ramayana in their own 
vernacular. He can gain nothing by saying that Itis 
version is authoritative because it is based on a certain 
Ramayana by Sambhu or Siva. He had no rivals in the 
field, and he does not mean that his book is better than 
others. He only refers to two authors whose works are 
standard authorities on the subject — the Ramayana of 
Sukavi Valmiki and the Adhyatma Ramayana, which is 
said to be based on a conversation between Sambhu 
and his consort Parvati, this latter book being to the 
Vaisnava what the Bible is to the Christian and the 
Qur'an is to the Muhammadan. But the editors ignore 
the Sanskrit verses, which appear in all editions of the 
Bhasa Ramayana. In these verses Tulasi Dasa pays 
homage in the first instance to the authors of the various 
Ramayanas after the usual invocation of Saras vat i and 
Ganesa, and includes among them liis own guru, as the 
immediate source of his knowledge of the story. I take 
up these verses in order, omitting the first : 

■!rr«rt ^ ftnrr: ii 

(i. 2) 
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Growse’s translation — 

“ I reverence Bhawtoi and Sankara, the incarnation of 
faith and hope, without whom not even the just can see 
God, the Great Spirit/' These are, I need hardly say, the 
authors of the Adhyatma, the Uma-Mahesvara Saihvada. 

^»rrfwt ff ii 

(i, 3) 

Growse's translation — 

“ I reverence, as the incarnation of Sankara, the all -wise 
Guru, through whom even the crescent moon is everywhere 
honoured.” With all my imperfect kno\Yledge of English 
I would submit that the word ‘‘ crescent ” here conveys 
very imperfectly the idea of the original crooked, and 
“ through whom ” is hardly an equivalent for 
dependent. The “ crooked ” and therefore bad article is 
Tulasi Dasa himself, who is, as he says in the Kavittavali, 

jrr*re 

^ WT^ irfmr 

gwt ^ ^ »rrf^?i ^ 1 

***** 

(vii, 72) 

“It is a well-known fact that I have eaten (and 
thereby degraded myself) the pieces of bread given to me 
by men of my caste, by men of castes inferior to mine and 
superior to mine. Calling myself a votary of the Lord 
I have in all sincerity committed sins by mind, word, and 
deed. Yet the glory of the holy name of Rama is so 
great that Tulasi is regarded by the world as a great 
sage.” Here Tulasi Dasa ascribes his greatness to liis being 
an Wf%nT of his Guru. The Guru, as I have said above, is 
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the immediate source of Tulasi Dasa's knowledge of the 
Kamayana. 



(i, 4) 

I reverence the king of bards and the monkey king, 
of pure intelligence, who ever lingered in delight in the 
holy forest land of Rama and Sita's infinite perfection.” 

The is another way of expressing their author- 

ship of Ramayana. Kaviswara is Valmiki whose work is 
the first Ramayana, and the king of monkeys is the 
reputed autlior of the Hanuman-nataka, a favourite book 
with Yaisnavas, which in its modern shape has been very 
much disfigured by interpolations. Tlie author then 
proceeds to salute Sita and Rama, and sums up the sources 
of his information in the last Sanskrit verse — 

(i, 7) 

Growse's translation — 

“ In accord with all the Puranas and different sacred 
texts, and with what has been recorded in the Ramayana 
and elsewhere, I, Tulasi, to gratify my own heart's desire, 
have composed these lays of Raghunatha in most choice 
elegant modern speech.” 

The Ramayana alluded to may be the work of Yalmiki 
or it may also be the Adhyatma. Of the elsewheres ” 
one is the Prasanna Raghava, popularly supposed to have 
been written by Jayadeva, the author of the Gitagovinda, 
who also, like Tulasi Dasa, was a great Bhalda of the 
Lord. Jayadeva preceded Tulasi Dasa by several centuries, 
and Tulasi Dasa need not be ashamed of borrowing 
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a passage or two from a book mucli in request among 
Yaisnavas of his time, which was believed to have been 
composed by a famous Yaisnava. One of these passages 
is the conversation between Havana and Sita in tlie 
Sundara Kanda. I quote it in exteii^^o. Tlie verses of 
Tulasi Dasa (Y, ix, 4 tf.) are given on the left and extracts 
from Jayadeva's work, Act vi (p. 152 of Poona edition, 
1894), to the right. 


II 

^ II 

. . . I 

^i^cTH^rrer i 

l^^rrer ii 

^ ^Tf% 

■^ffT II 

#711^ W 1»7T I 

7T^ Iftn^T II 

’iTfl' TT 7m i 

ftrl ^ TT II 

^7T ^7T TfTT I 

irn^ ^71^^ II 

’rr Tm fti rm ^TT I 

v» 

^ 7f^ HTHTT II 

^fTTf ix: 7TJT xrltTTTg 1 

;^7T II 

rfST t^TT ^TT 'tn^T I 

^ ’^(TT 7T7T ^TTTTT It 


TT^ : I Tit . . . 

TIS^^TTft TT5JmrI- 

fT^ ^rettTI I 

I 

^^fTTTmTfxi 

xifimti 

TT^W : I 

Tjm! 

Tlf^ 1 Xl^ftn- 

Z^fW) I . . . 

IrTf^^^TlfxT 
J I . . . 

€trn I 

f^Xf- 

XlllfT IRTTSTTfl I • • ■ 

IT ^ xjfTTnxt 
xrrTu i5.rwTiT^^^7T»i: n 
^ tf . . . 
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Of the last four lines the hrst is evidently Jayadeva’s. 
In the second of these lias been put in for Rama- 

candra and ^ added to complete the verse. In the foui'th 
line “(cold) water”, the attributive of Jayadeva, has been 
omitted as useless, and in the third the words “cold 
night ” have been substituted by Tulasi Dasa without 
much reason. Jayadeva's metaphor has been maintained 
in his verse. He would extinguish the tire b}^ cold water 
Tulasi Dasa’s “ cold night ” is 

unpoetic. A cold night in Hindi poetry does not bring 
comfort. Yet the Sanskrit Ramacarita Manasa has copied 
not only the beauties but the faults of Tulasi Dasa also, 
and made it worse by adding a (sharp) after 

This conversation does not occur either in the Ramayana 
of Yalmiki or in the Adh^mtina. If, therefore, the claims 
of the Sanskrit Ramacarita Manasa hold water the first 
plagiarist would be Jayadeva. We are not in possession 
of the date of this extraordinary work, bii^ it is incredible 
that both Jayadeva and Tulasi Dasa would borrow without 
acknowledging from a little -known work whicli has been 
leaked up from oblivion in Etawali. I would in all 
sincerity advise the editors to consign it again to the 
abyss of oblivion, and assure them that readers of Tulasi 
Dasa refuse to be startled witli the revelation that the 
melodious verses of Tulasi Dasa ai*e but literal translations 
of a Sanskrit original. 

SiTA Ram. 

ArLAIIABAD. 

^ Xoreuiher 13, 1U13. _________ 


Les Grottes DES Mille Bouddhas 

J’ai lu en son temps la note du JRAS. de juillet 1913 
(pp. 690-8), oil Mr. F. Legge contestait qu'on connut un 
eveche babylonien de Kaskar autrement que par les Acta 
Archflai, C’est moi qui avals signale a Mr. Denison Ross 
la rectification dont Mr. Legge n'admet pas le bien-fondA 
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Ell Tabsence de Mr. Ross, pennettez-inoi done de renvoyer 
les lecteurs de votre Journal k n’importe quel manuel 
de litterature syriaque ou, s’ils le p referent, au Synod icon 
orientede publie en 1902 par M. Chabot. IIs y verront 
que I’eveche de Kaskar, correspondant a I’actuel Al-Wasit 
entre Bagdad et Bassora, a toiijoui's joui, dans Feglise 
nestorienne, d’une celebrite speciale et dune situation 
privilegiee. Le texte iiieme de M. Cumont (ju invoque 
Mr. Legge eut du le inettre en garde, car ou comprend que 
Tlieodore bar Koni ait pu savoir le niandeen si son 
Kaskar etait dans le bassin du bas Eupliiate, au lieu qu’il 
serai t absurd e de parler de mandeen pour la region de 
Kasgar au Turkestan chinois. 

Je voudrais aussi dire quelques mots a propos de la 
note de Mr. Ainedroz qui precMe cede de Mr. Legge, et ou 
il s'agit des manuscrits trouves dans les grottes de Touen- 
houang. Que la grotte aux manuscrits ait ete fermee 
au xi® ou au xiv® siecle, je vous prie de croire qu’a 
Sir Aurel Stein comme a rnoi-meme, cela nous est, en taut 
qu’hommes, bien indifferent. Nous nous sommes trouvfe 
en presence d’une situation de fait ; nous avons cherche 
quelle etait I’liypothese qui pouvait le mieux rendre compte 
de cette situation ; la verite nous a seule importe dans 
le passe, comme elle nous importe seule dans le present. 
Or les faits, les void. 

En 1900, une cachette de manuscrits est decouverte 
par hasard, en un coin perdu oil nul erudit indigene ne 
se trouve passer pendant plusieurs annees. Sir Aurel 
Stein achde en bloc une partie de la trouvaille en 1907 ; 
j’en preleve un autre lot en 1908. vSur mon conseil, a la 
fin de 1909 ou tout au debut de 1910, le gouvernement 
chinois fait ramener a Pekin tout ce que je n’ai pas 
emporte. 

Ces manuscrits sont rediges dans les ecritui-es et les 
hingues les plus di verses, mais Sir Aurel Stein est indianiste; 
je suis sinologue ; nous savons I’un et I’antre notre metier. 
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L'iintiquite manifeste des manuscrits en ecriture indienne 
frappe Sir A. Stein : les manuscrits chinois me fournissent 
immediatement des reperes certains. Des le premier jour, 
je suis en presence de plusieurs rouleaux dont le type 
d’ ecriture est forcement anterieur au vii® siecle ; je trouve 
aussi des textes que je sais disparus en Chine des le xi®. 
Mais il y a plus. Beaucoup de manuscrits sont dates : 
toutes les dates s’arretent au seuii du xi® siecle. Pour les 
epoques anterieures, cette bibliotheque ne renferme guere 
que de vrais ouvrages, appartenant d'ailleurs a toutes les 
branches de la litterature ; mais pour le x® siecle, je 
recueille en abundance des pieces ephemeres, comptes, baux, 
actes de ventes, notes journalieres, autant de documents 
detaches que leur nature meme vouait a une prompte 
disparition. Enfin, alors que manuscrits proprement dits 
et pieces detachees sont einpaquetes et ficeles, je ramasse 
hors des liasses non plus un rouleau, mais un cahier 
ouigour, entremele de carac teres chinois, et d’une ecriture 
qui, malgre le peu dbxperience que nous avons alors de 
la paleographic turque, me parait vraisemblablement plus 
tardive. Or il y a, tout au nord de ces grottes dont la 
decoration meme s’arrete au x® siecle, une petite serie de 
grottes lamaiques amenagees a I’epoque mongole. Deux 
d’entre elles out ete deblayees recemment par le moine. 
Je degage les autres, et, sur le sol, je recueille, au milieu 
de fragments divers, si-hia et autres, un cahier ouigour 
du meme type que celui que j’ai trouve dans la grotte aux 
manuscrits hors des liasses, Des lors, mon opinion etait 
faite : le moine, en deblayant les grottes de Tepoque 
mongole, avait neglige les fragments, mais avait trouve, 
lui aussi, un cahier complet quhl avait joint a la grosse 
masse des manuscrits decou verts en 1900. Parmi les 
milliers de textes qui me sont alors passes par les mains, 
je ne trouvais aucune date posterieure au debut du xi® 
siecle. Nous savions par ailleurs que les Si-hia s’etaient 
empares de Touen-liouang — a un an pres — en 1035. Les 
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Si-Ilia s’etaient en outre cree line ecriture nationale ; or 
aucuu specimen d ecriture si-hut ne dgurait dans nos 
manuscrits. C'est pourquoi j*ai pro 2 :>ose alors de placer en 
1035, au moment de I'invasion si-hiu. la fermeture de la 
cachette par les moines epouvantes. Independamment, 
Sir A. Stein, que je n'avais pas vu, avec qui je navais pas 
correspondu. da t ait du xi® siecle le murage de la grotte. 
Les memes faits nous avaient tres simplement amenes aux 
memes conclusions. 

Ces conclusions, des faits nouveaux nous obligent-ils 
a les modifier ? Je ne le crois pas. Mr. Amedroz veut tirer 
des recits de voyage de Sir A. Stein que la grotte etait 
si pleine qu’il n'y avait plus place pour y aj outer ({uelques 
minces cahiers. En verite, est-ce sta’ieux ? Et a qui 
fera-t-on bien admettre l idee de ce bourrage hermetique ? 
Jamais Sir A. Stein n’a pense, jamais il ii’a rien dit de 
pareil. S’il fallal t cependant opposer un texte a Mr. Amedroz, 
je lui ferai respect ueusement observer qu’un espace libre 
'' for two people to stand in suffit pour loger quelques 
“ loose documents 

Lorsque Mr. Denison Ross me fit connaitre le colophon 
du manuscrit ouigour de 1350, c'est moi encore qui lui 
signalai le cas de mes deux textes similaires recueillis 
run dans la grotte aux manuscrits hors des Hasses, et 
I’autre dans les deblais de la grotte mongole ; et je lui 
suggerai que sans doute le manuscrit de Sir A. Stein 
avait ete, comme le mien, apporte dans la grotte par le 
moine depuis 1900. Mr. Amedroz suppose que Sir A. Stein 
ne rnanquerait pas aujourd’hui de reprendre la (|uestion, 
et pourrait bien arriver, pour la date de la fermeture, 
a une autre conclusion que celle qu’il avait admise 
jusquici. Je suis en mesure de le renseigner. Avant 
de venir a Paris, oil pour la premiere fois il me parla du 
colophon de 1350, Mr. Denison Ross en avait ecrit a 
Sir A. Stein. La reponse lui parvint des Indes quand 
la note parue dans votre Journal etait deja sous presse. 
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Dans cette reponse, datee du 2 fevrier 1913, Sir A. Stein 
faisait remarquer que la date de 1350 n’aurait d’importance 
pour la fermeture de la grotte que s’il etait sur que le 
manuscrit eut fait partie du depot original. Et Sir A. 
Stein ajoute : On this point unfortunately some doubt 
remains in my mind because the bound Uighur booklets 
were not found by me mixed up in the usual bundles 
of Chinese texts, etc., but lying loose on the top of 
what I remember looked like one open assortment of 
miscellaneous stuff brought out by the Tao-sliih from his 
cave.^' Autrement dit, une fois de plus, les circonstances 
de fait se revelaient conformes a I’hypothese que mes 
experiences personnelles m’avaient amene a formuler. 

Naturellement, il ne s’agit pas de dire que la presence 
d’un document de 1350 vienne a I’appui de la fermeture en 
1035; mais de cette presence nous pouvons rendre compte. 
Si j'ecarte toute solution differente, ce n’est pas que j aie 
contre elle aucune prevention, mais parce qu’elle me parait 
se heurter a des difficultes insurmontables. De nombreux 
textes provenant de Touen-houang out ete publies depuis 
1908 a Londres, a Paris, et surtout en Chine et au Japon. 
Tons les manuscrits rapportes a Pekin out ete examines 
par les erudits chinois et par une mission de savants 
japonais specialistes de I’liistoire et de la litterature 
chinoises ; tous ces savants se sont rallies a nos con- 
clusions. Si on veut faire desceiidre au-dessous du 
xi® siecle la fermeture de la grotte, comment expliquer 
rhiatus de trois cents ans qui separe les derniers docu- 
ments des environs de Tan 1000 et les deux ou trois 
textes du xiv® siecle 1 Comment justifier la presence des 
innombrables pieces comptables qui ne commencent guere 
avant Tan 900 et s’ ar retent brusquement vers Tan 1000 ? 
Comment admettre (|ue taut de textes aient ete encore 
usuels a Touen-houang vers 1350, (|uand toute la Chine 
les considerait comme perdus depuis plus de trois siecles ? 
Entin, quand les quelques grottes de Tepoque mongole 
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fournissaient en abondance des documents si-Jiia, quand 
les visiteurs Si-hia out trace nombre de grajffiti siir les 
parois des grottes demeurees accessibles, comment justifier, 
parmi ces milliers de manuscrits qiii sont aujoiird’hui 
a Londres, a Paris et a Pekin, Tabsence du moindre 
specimen de cette litterature si-hia qui, du xi® au 
xiv® siecle, posseda la plupart des classiques chinois et 
a peu pres tout le canon bouddhique ( 

P. Pelliot. 


Caves of a Thousand Buddhas 

The above remarks ignore the fact that the document 
bearing the date a.d. 1350 is depicted on plate No. 192 
of Sir A. Stein's Ruins of Desert Cathay (facing p. 180 
of vol. ii), where it is marked “ 4 ", The document 
constitutes good prima facie evidence that its date is the 
remotest point assignable for the walling up of the 
repository, and to rebut this something more is needed 
than an ipse dixit. 

H. F. Amedroz. 


Caves of a Thousand Buddhas 

I gladly note that it is M. Pelliot who was responsible 
for the so-called correction for which Mr. Denison Ross 
stood godfather. When accusations of “ grosses in- 
exactitudes ” ^ are flying about, it is only fair that one 
should know their real author. 

Thanks, doubtless, to a want of perfect familiarity with 
our language, M. Pelliot makes me say something I did 
not say. He taxes me in effect with denying that we had 
any knowledge of a Babylonian bishopric of Kaskar 
otherwise than through the Acta ArcJadai, my contention 


^ Journal Aaiatique , ser. xi, tom. i, No. 1, p. 100, n. 1. 
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being {vide JR AS. 1913, pp. 697-8) that there was no 
record of any place in Babylonia likely to be called 
Kaskar when Bar Khoni wrote, i.e. in the year A.D. 792, 
The last witness that M. Pelliot calls into court goes 
some way towards proving my point. In M. Chabot’s 
Synodicon Orientale, to which he refers me, there are 
indeed frequent references to bishops of Kaskar, which 
diocese occupied a distinguished position in the Nestorian 
Church, its incumbent being once spoken of as the right 
arm (read suffragan or coadjutor) of the Catholicos. 
There is even mention of a bishop of Kaskar named 
Theodore. But this cannot possibly be Bar Khoni, for 
the synod at which lie of Kaskar attended was called 
in 605, or 187 yeai*s before Bar Khoni says that he 
wrote. On the other hand, when recording the last 
synod in the book (p. 518), the author thinks it necessary 
to explain that Quant a Kaskar, c’est cette Delasar qui 
formait dans Tantiquite depuis des siecles le royaume de 
Bat Senn'ar au temoignage du fils d'Amram ”, and that 
there were even at an eaidier date Nestorian bishops of 
places in Turkestan. M. Pelliot himself points out that 
Kaskar is now called A1 Wasit “entre Bagdad et Bassora”, 
and a town of that name is mentioned by A1 Birun i who 
wrote in A.D. 1000. As Bassora was founded by the 
Moslems immediately after the Arab conquest in 636, it is 
unlikely that Kaskar would be allowed to retain its former 
name much after that event ; and therefore Bar Khoni, if 
he had had occasion to mention it, would probably have 
called it A1 Wasit. 

M. Pelliot’s remarks about the language are, of course, 
beside the point. If Mandaite were the native tongue of 
Bar Khoni he would probably write in it, no matter in 
what country he was Doctor ” or Bishop. So Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s Algerian successor probably writes in French 
and the (Anglican) Bishop of Jerusalem in English. 

F. Legge. 
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Notes on • Les Doc uments Chinois decouverts par 
Aurel Stein dans les saijees du Turkestan 
Oriental*’, by Edouard Chavannes 

The last seiitt.Aice of the Preface of tliis work ( reviewed 
in another part of the Juurnai ) runs : " Je me stiis rendu 
compte inieux que ])ersoune des risques (pie j'encourais 
en assuinant ]a tache que ^1. Stein mavait devolue : aussi 
n'est-ce point par presomption (pie je m en suis acquitte ; 
j’ai simplemeiit fait ce (jue j ai pu et je me rtqouirai de 
toiite.s les recti Heat ions (pii serunt proposees par les 
erudits soucieux de collalxorer au developpeiiient de nos 
connaissances sinolo^Tques.*' 

These truly imjdest and sclent i He words encourage me 
to otter the following suggestions noted down on my way 
through the pages of this invaluable work. 

Document Xo. 37. Tlie character doubtfully identified 
by M. Chavannes as ^ feng in this and Xos. Go, 115, 117, 
140, 598, and 705, is, I feel confident, ^ elteng, though 
the aiitlior has, on the whole, decided against it. The 
term ^ clt'fng hslen would seem to signify cord- 
holder*’, but the exact object meant remains obscure. 

Xo. 64. I suggest, instead of ‘parbalete) . . . presentant 
sur la droite line (ebrechure ancienne ” for the characters 
iM ^ ^ — ‘ slnnig yii kii i sOy the rendering “having 
the right side (lit. thigh) damaged’*. I suppose that the 
character has been carelessly written for the vulgar 

form plus ^ kiiy rightly written ^ lai. 

X^o. G7. Instead of “ Le soldat de (la compagnie) Ling- 
hou (nomine) K’ouan Mien, le jour Ki-mao sortira de la 
barriere”, for ^ ^ TJt S H S 

I suggest “ Th(‘ men of the Ling Hu Company are excused 
fiom leaving the Barrier on the day Ki~iiv(o . 

Xo. 91. I believe tlie peculiar character which 
M. Chavannes concludes on the whole must be j[li doi is 
really ^ tsoro both here and in all the other cases where 
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the same scription is found, e.g. in Nos. 92 (twice), 93, 
155, 158, 397. 

Hence, instead of “ Le jour Keiig-ivxt . . . dans le 
service on ne travaillera plus a la delimitation. Le jour 
Keng-wii, Ko Heou,” where the author says the last two 
words appear to be the name of the officer giving the order 
I suggest reading “ Starting from the day 
Keng-%vit, no delimitation work will be carried out. On 
the day KSng-ivio there will be relief from look-out duty ”, 
This involves substituting ^ hsieh, for ^ Ko, perhaps 
written in error. 

No. 92. Besides the above-mentioned ^ tsoii for ^ dii, 
I am sure the character here transcribed as mi, to seek, 
is really ^ fii, to carry on the back. Hence, instead of 
'‘ont ete chercher ” I suggest “ have carried on their backs, 
etc.” The same change should be made in Nos. 95, 96, 
225. In No. 280 M. Chavannes, in fact, has transcribed 
this character as /zt. Also “ 155 Zi” should be “ 455 Zi”. 

No. 136. I think that the last six characters in 
the sentence M, which 

M. Chavannes renders '' Des que vous aurez re^u cette 
lettre, agissez en consequence, et dans la conduite que vous 
aurez a tenir ulterieurement, con form ez- vous au texte de 
Fedit imperial ”, really mean Issue to those under your 
control orders as directed by the Edict Similarly in 
Nos, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 291, 450. 

No. 158. Reading here also ^ tsoii for M. Chavannes 
^ clii, I propose instead of his wording “ Keng Kouang 
. . . sera un homme dispense de service” ^ A) to 
render the passage K. K. has not marched out any men ”. 
I suggest also that H fill Tien Ho Hon is not “le 
nom de Tofficier qui donne cet ordre ”, but means the T’ien 
Ho watch-tower. 

No. 199. The words ^ K* ^ so tso pn fnng left 
untranslated by M. Chavannes seem to be “the punish- 
ments incurred are not the same ”. 


JRAS. 1914 . 


28 
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Xo. 255. The two characters left blank before pj *j^ 
tao kiuin, ‘‘ est arrive a son poste/' are 2* W ^ 
the day i yii." 

Xo. 263. This ends with the words ^ ^ A 
A ^ ® M _0 . M liich give occasion for a most valuable 
note by the author. He translates the passage ‘‘ le chef 
des soldats (nomine 0 Tsi-poit\ huit homines sont con- 
damnes aux travaux forces en conservant Tintegrite de 
leur corps *. I suggest that pu, river-bank, is 
carelessly written for ^ pu, to arrest, and that we 
should translate the officer arrested altogether eight 
men who, etc.'’ 

Xo. 307. On tlie reverse side the only characters are 
^ tJf iM arms perfect, broken, and 

damaged,*’ instead of the author’s Liste des objets 
endommages parmi les armes de guerre ” (as corrected in 
the Errata). But the obverse differs in the equivalent 
passage by having a word inserted between the cliaracters 
5^ and Ijf, otherwise the text is the same. This extra 
character M. Chavannes has transcribed as ^ ttxtng, to 
face towards, reading the original as the variant composed 
of g clien plus H yueh plus ^ Ving. It would be 
impossible to understand the passage if ivang were really 
present. But I am confident the character is ^ chien, 
strong, and this gives excellent sense, the obverse then 
reading, ‘‘ List of arms perfect, in good condition, 
broken, and damaged at Tu Tsieii tu, etc.”, evidently four 
categories. It only requires a supplementary column as 
to “ wooden cases for same ’ to remind us of our own 
War Office Bet urns. 

Xo. 345. The 8th character of line 2 of the obverse, 
and the 7th of line 1 of the reverse, appear to me to be 
the same. But in the first case the translator transcribes 
it as ^ ^vtt, not, and in the second as ^ shen. 

Xo. 398. The 1st character is misprinted, and should 
be il^ citing, as should the 1st of the 6th column. I also 
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suggest that ^ ^ at the head of the latter 

column, instead of being rendered “ Moi, Tcheng, je peux 
toujours vous informer ”, should be '' I have long had 
the honour of hearing [how strictly 3 "OU bring up your 
family] 

No. 418. I suggest that -j-f ^ ^ fii yang tsii means 
handed to the cook of the detachment ”, rather than 
“ remis pour la nourriture du soldat, etc.” 

No. 429. In this calendar I have been able to decipher 
the following terms in the cramped scrawl which 
M. Chavannes has not noted. On the obverse, in the 
second register, 2nd line, the first two blank characters 
in the transcript are ^ cJiii fn, the first hot spell of 
ten days, the second two blanks are 4* cJmng fit, the 
middle hot spell. In the 3rd line the transcriber prints 
three blanks at the end, but I believe there are really only 
two characters, the last of which is certainly fit. We 
may safely insert ^ mo above it, thus reconstructing 
what is required, viz. ^ mo fu, the last hot spell, but 
I will not pretend that on the plate I can make out the 
former character. The last two characters left blank in 
line 4 are cJihi fen, the autumnal equinox. On 

the reverse side, in line 1, the characters + ^ Shih san, 
thirteenth, should be H erh-shih san, twenty -third, 
and ^ ^ ehia yin, should be tp ^ chia tzu. In line 3, 
for the last fi\'e blank spaces left by M. Chavannes, I read 
(after shih, tenth) the characters ^ ^ ^ jih 

keng hsil tnng chih, '' (tenth) day, keng hsil, winter 
solstice,” but the last character is actually illegible. 

No. 430. The 1st character, judging by what is still 
visible, and as suspected by M. Chavannes, must be 
yttan. It cannot be ^ fai. Consequently this 
fragment must date from A.D. 4 instead of 94 B.c. 
So also, in No. 593, I agree with M. Chavannes that the 
1st character is % 

No. 452. In the term fo4'o, camel, the 2nd character 
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is written [sic] in the original, not ftjJ, as in the 
transcription. 

No. 460. I believe the last four characters are a ? 
^ fr i fing tzii Jising^ not fj- hsing, as 
transcribed. If I am right, the translation requires 
altering to “ to visit the stations in order ”, in place of 
“ c’est pourquoi le (bataillon du) fing n’est pas parti ”. 

M. Chavannes in his note on this specimen corroborates 
the use of ^ ¥ for ^ chi hsiang, auspicious, from 
Han texts. It is common on the Honan bones also. 

No. 467. The characters transcribed ^ 3SC * 
should surely be ^ jan fit ta fu. The 

12th character in the 2nd line, left blank, appears to be 
an abbreviated variant of ^ yit, to grieve, which is given 
in Couvreur's Dictionary. 

No. 494. “ 800 pieces de monnaie ” should be 3,000 ”. 

No. 524. A Chinese medical prescription nearly 2,000 
years old is not exactly easy, and M. Chavannes gives 
a translation which he styles '' fort hypothetique ”. I can 
only tinker at it, but venture on the following suggested 
emendations. In line I I read the 1st and 18th characters 
as the same, and neither ku, thigh, as transcribed in 
the first instance, nor ^ me, pulse, as in the second, but 
JiK to swallow, in both. In line 2, instead of man, 
full, for the 16th word, I read ni, an uncommon character 
formed of shiti, water, the phonetic of ^ ni, to 

oppose, and equivalent to the latter. The text of this 
passage will then be jjg ^ “tJ* B fit T H + H ® 't* 
Wi ^ ^ fM. ^ JE.T' ^tc. Accordingly, 

in place of the author s translation from the words, On 
lui a tate le pouls pendant vingt jours. Le trentieme 
jour du traitement, le ventre na plus de constipation, 
mais dans la poi trine I’ordre n’est pas retabli ; les mains 
et les pieds ne fonctionnent pas parfaitenient,” I propose 
the following : “ After taking the medicine for 20 days 
the effects appear 'f c/fe7ig hsia ) ; after the 30th 
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day the bowels are not constipated ; there is no nausea 
of the stomach ; the hands and feet are no longer not 
under control ; there is a general impx'ovement/’ 

No. 525. Another and a worse prescription. The 4th 
character is not, I think, ni, but one with the same 
radical 'plus ^ Rs phonetic. Kanghsi gives the 

sound as yang and defines it as “ the action of advancing 
and retreating Perhaps, then, yang Itsiung means 
‘‘ palpitations of the breast The 9th character is 
certainly not hsin^ heart. It seems to be jk 
to stop, and jk lift chili lisieli may possibly be “ to check 
diarrhoea ”. 

No. 527. The second of the two characters left blank 
is chileh, to cut off. The original of the 5th of the 
transcribed characters is, I think, certainly not ^ san, 
but some compound with the same phonetic as ^ Jcu^ 
grain, but what it can be I cannot discover. I suggest 
that the last two characters, ^ 0 fing mo, mean ‘‘ stops 
fing) the aching or pain 

No. 537. Obvei'se, line 2. The last two characters, not 
transcribed by M. Chavannes, I read ^ ^ ta han, “ the 
Great Cold,” Solar term (about January 21). 

No. 573. The 1st character, hsi, is omitted in the 
transcript, as is another, which I cannot decipher, before 
^ cJieng. 

No. 596. The character at the top and on the left, 
which the author could not determine, seems to be ^ 
shou, to receive. 

No. 607. The last three characters of line 2 are left 
blank in the transcript. The two latter are ^ ^ lisin 
shen, “ very good news ” or “ fortunate indeed I ” The 
preceding character is identical with the 6th of the 
transcript, read ^ Ico by the author. I do not think 
this can be so. It looks rather more like ^ cKi, unusual. 
The character transcribed ^ ^ven, to hear, is *1^ knan, 
oflBciak In view of the last words, hsin shhi, the 
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transcription of fu, announcement of mourning, for 
the character follo^Ying kuan seems difficult to accept. 

No. 670. Here, again, I feel sure the character 
transcribed clii by the author is ^ tsou, and the four 
words S H ^ ^ will then mean (list of) days fixed 
for going on tours of inspection This text is not 
translated by the author. 

No. 671. In a note to this specimen M. Chavannes, 
referring to a passage in the Shuo AYen, renders the 
words mu lion by “ les singes femelles'’. It is 

very natural to so render them, but it is an error. They 
mean only a monkey, male or female. Other ways of 
writing what must, I presume, be, or have been, some 
non-Chinese name, are ^ mil hou, ^ ^ mi hou, and 
in modern times, ^ ma hou. See Tuan Yu-ts’ai's 
edition of the Shuo Wen, under the word nao (in its 
198th radical), except as to ona hou, which is from 
another author. 

No. 727. Here, I think, the tvu nien, 5th year, of 
the transcript is in the original % ^ yiian nien, 
1st year. 

No. 728. In line 2 of Face A the character transcribed 
cJii is certainly that and not ^ tsou. So also ' in 
No. 740. Are we to vsuppose, then, that in the previous 
instances noted tsoit was used as a mere abbreviation of 
clii ? Or did usage differ in the Han and the Tsin 
dynasties, to the latter of which these two examples 
belong ? 

No. 754. The woi'ds here 

rendered “ Je constate avec respect ceci ; la lettre officielle 
a ete envoy e auparavant a LeouAani should surely be, as 
previously in No. 750 the first four were, translated, “ avec 
respect, conformemeiit au texte ecrit ”, and then continue 
‘‘ (Sie Ming) s est rendu a Leou-lan, etc.” 

No. 758. The character transcribed J} jen is, I suggest, 
S chi. 
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No. 768. Line 8, after ^ shu, the same character is 
repeated in the original but omitted in the transcript. 

No. 804. The character on Face B, left blank in the 
transcript, I read ^ hitang, yellow. 

No. 932. In line 3, for ^ lai, come, read ^ nien, years. 

No. 964. In line 4, for ^ sang read ^ Itsing, 

No. 967. I suggest that ^ cJwng may not be a man's 
name here, but a numerative referring to the purse ox- 
purses in question. 

No. 969. Line 16 of this curious Buddhist temple 
account contains the passage 31 In llj ^ ^ 
fs m. Of this the author gives as a hypothetical 
translation " the following : “ pour acheter du vin destine 
a la population de T\to chan chonei k'in et de Hiang- 
yiian” I suggest it should I'un, “ to buy wine after 
i-equesting the digging out of the hill canals and the 
village springs.” Similai-ly in line 17. 

In line 21, instead of the cliai'acter pi'inted in the 
transcript as a compound of X hung plus /L fan, which 
M. Chavannes in note 7 on p. 212 thinks may perhaps 
mean a potter, I suggest with some confidence that in the 
first instance the character is ^ wa, tile, and that % l£ 
tvct chiang here used is a potter. In the second example 
I read Ig hang the familiar '' water- kong ” or large jar, 
now written JX- 

No. 970. Line 3. I suggest that ^ ^ ^ is rather 
“ the cook {cK n-tzii-chia) K’in ” than “ (an) cuisinier 
kia-]cin”. Line 16. Here and in No. 971, line 11, the 
fruit romanized by the author as iven-tch’e should be 
iS po, probably that of Crataegus innnatijida, 

according to Bretschn eider, Botanicon Siniciini, p. 302. 
The character is here written with mn plus ^ p’o, and 
not as in the transcript. 

No. 971. The remedy '' a-ivei'' of line 10 is asafoetida. 


L. C. Hopkins. 
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Further Light upon the Sumerian Language 

In the Journal of this Society for 1884, p. 301, under 
the title of “ Observations upon the languages of the 
early inhabitants of Mesopotamia ”, I gave a few details 
concerning the non - Semitic Sumerian (then called 
Akkadian) tongue used in early Babylonia. The points 
dealt with were the polyphony of the characters, the 
many homophones, the nominal and verbal compounds, 
the numerals, showing their composition, the case-endings 
(postpositions) of the nouns, and the prefixed pronouns 
and their postpositional infixes which form such 
a characteristic of the Sumerian verb. About fifty of 
these verbal particles were given, but in the present state 
of our knowledge they could be greatly increased. 

One of the main objects of tlie paper in question was 
to attempt to analyse the groups of particles, and to show 
that, in addition to the 1st and Srd persons, the 2nd 
person could also be, and was, expressed, the most 
noteworthy being the syllable e, thou,” “ thee” (p. 323), 
though this was sometimes hidden in some other particle 
(the example given was mtnincmib for onuena[siih]). 
Other particles expressing the 2nd person, it was pointed 
out, were ib and ba,^ whilst the 1st person was sometimes 
expressed by a (in the prefixed group aran-). 

Since the publication of those “ Observations ” more 
elaborate treatises upon Sumerian grammar have appeared, 
notably the late George Bertin’s “ Notes on the Assyrian 
and Akkadian ( = Sumerian) Pronouns” the followincr year 
(JRAS. xvii, pt. i), and his Sumero-Akkadian Grammar 
(Triibner’s Simplified Grammars, 1888). A notice of 
Professor Langdon’s Sumerian Grammar was published 
here in January, 1912. The latest upon the subject of 
the verbal prefixes and infixes, however, is M. IV. Thureau- 
Dangin's Un Texte Grammatical Sumerien ” in the 

^ “Thou,” “thee.” “thy,” are also expressed by zu and za, the 
usual root. 
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Revue d' Assyriologie, 1914, pp. 48-53. As a purely 
grammatical tablet, this is one of the oldest in existence, 
being apparently “ anterior to the time of Hammurabi 
As it is short, I give here the transcription and translation 
of the whole, according to M. Thureau-Dangin’s copy : — 


Te - ct - na 
ibi] - na - te - e - en 
in - na - te ~ cn 

Te - In - 
[te-et-};^i-s[u] 
e - et- hi - 

hull 
- u[77l\ 

hm 

Approach him. 

Thou hast approached him. 
I approached him. 

na-a7i’7ia'te-ga-[de\- €71 

la te-te-h[i- 

■s]in7i 

do not approach him. 

7iam-ma-te -ga-de -en ; 

[l]a tede-hi- 

a -am 

do not approach me. 

iiu-mn- [r]a -te-ga-de-en 

\ u-Ia e-te-hi-a 

-kll77l 

I will not approach thee. 

ha - 0.71 - na - te 

\ i - te - hi - 

Sinn 

he will approach him. 

ha - ci7i - 7ia * te - e7i 

e - (e - hi - 

him 

I AVill approach him. 

in - 7ia - te - e - e7i 

'^te-it-Ju- 

■ Sinn 

thou hast approached him. 

in - da ' ga - e - e7i 

1 ta - sa - ka - as -71771 

thou settest for him. 


Reverse 


guh - ^0 

\ 1 - zi 

\ 

iz 

stand. 

oa - gub 

hi ’ zi 

iz 

let me stand. 

he - gub 

\ li - zi 

iz 

let him stand. 

al - gub 1 z - za 

az 

he stands. 

(d - guh - hi - en 

a - za 

- az 

I stand. 

nu - gub 

1 

\ iL - la i ' za - az 

he stands not. 


As M. Thurean-Dangin points out, the principal interest 
of the tablet is the distinction wliich it establishes between 
the three personal pronouns. But the Sumerian verb, 
be it noted, is impersonal in its character, and each 
pronominal element could serve for any of the others, 
like on in French and one in English. To this may 
also be added the probability that we have, in Sumerian, 
a language which had not a definitely-fixed series of 
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pronouns such as the majority of known languages possess, 
but a number of pronominal particles arrested half-way, 
and capable of being used either as demonstratives — their 
original force — or as pronouns. Owing to this, they are 
naturally wanting in that precision which attaches to 
pronominal particles which liave linished their development. 

The following are the examples of the infix e expressing 
the 2nd person which I noted thirty years ago : — 

1. tim-ta-e-zi = tassitha, thou removedst therefrom 

(WAL iv, 22, 10-1 Ij. 

2. sit-ba-e-ri~ti =liJci~ma, take then ( WAl. iv, 27,2-16). 

3. in-ga-e-zii ~ tidi, thou knowest (WAL iv, 22, 7). 

To these M. Thureau-Dangin has been able to make 
a number of additions, both fi'om old and recent sources, 
and he shows that e was used not only as subject, but also 
as object (direct regimen), and likewise could be followed 
by a postposition. The passage which he quotes for the 
former is as follows : — 

JJviun anne hia iiemmaediigga — Behi"^ Midlilht 

same u ersiti'"'- linihJnt-kxt ‘‘Lord Mullilla, may heaven and 
earth appease thee ” (Reisner, Hymnen, p. 132). 

It also occurs, to all appearance, as the direct object of 
a verb in Western Asia Inscriptions, iv, 306, lines 1-3 : — 

1. Dimmer anna, mnnlahlahgies 

2. me hddaJtgies 

3. nines is igg i es. 

Tliese are translated by ildni sa ktme tasnr, with the 
variant for the verb (tasitr) of oma tahdzi izzazzn-Ia , 
making the alternative renderings “ thou resistest the 
gods of the heavens and “ (the gods of the heavens) in 
battle stand up against thee 

As, however, the verb, in all three cases, is in the plural, 
it seems evident that the former of the two renderings 
cannot be the right one, and it is likely that the variant 
me, battle,” is simply graphic, and possibly due to 
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a scribe’s error or theory. The three variants would 
then imply that the words ana tahazi, ''to battle,” are 
unauthorized, and that the readings are nutnsiisuggie^, 
mehihiggies,^ and nitiesdiggies, respectively, the rendering 
of the whole being “ the gods of the heavens withstand 
thee”. Incidentalh", these three variants point to the 
probability that the hymn in which they occur may have 
been handed down by oral ti'adition.^ 

From the text published by the late George Bertin, and 
the fragments given in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, the following particles express the second 
person singular (and other pronouns) : — 

Bi (apparently) in the group bi-ne, translated in 1. 15, 
col. iv of the tablet published by Mr. Bertin, by atta 
suati, " thou that.” For bi with the meaning of “ thou ”, 
see Crineiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, xi, pi. 42, 
89-4-26, 965, obv. 13c. The particle is also translated 
by anahti, "I,” m, “he,” hiatiC", “ that,” etc., confirming 
the common opinion that the pronouns originated in more 
or less distant demonstratives. 

In WAI. V, 20, 1. 58, the Sumerian for “thou” is 
given as bi, and in pi. 27, 1. 35, it is expressed by the 
character hu. On the other hand, pi. 20, 1. 58 gives ku as 
equivalent to anaku, “I.” As one of the values of ku 
is ub or up, the question arises whether this more usual 
demonstrative and pronominal syllable may not be the 
word intended. In WAI. iv, 11, 456, we have ennnna-ga 
ne-dur (or ennuna ga-ne-dur) rendered by ana niasarti 
tiisesib or usib, “ thou settest” or “he sat at the watch”, 
or the like, showing that the old Semitic translator saw 
in one of the prefixes (probably ne), a pronominal particle 
meaning either “ thou ” or “ he ”. 

^ Better, perhaps, than munlaJpahyieS and 7nehihlahg{e^\ 

- As the dialectic Sumerian for ‘"sheep is esi, it is probable that we 
have, in WAI. iv, 11, 43, the group e-nl4n-guh = tuhiz, “ (with the sheep), 
thou sectest,’’ in which case e is probably thou 
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The following, therefore, are some of the syllables used 
for the personal pronouns of the verb in Sumerian : — 

'' I ” : a-, itn-, an-, in-, en-, nut. 

'‘Thou’’: e-, {ib-e-, ha-e-, be-, bi-e-), un-, an-, in-, en-. 

"He”: un-, an-, in-, en-, ub-, ab-, ib-, eb-, u-, a-, i-, e-, 
ba-an-, ni-, bi-, 

" We,” " us,” " to us” : mea, ma, ma-ra, 

“You”: ene, enea, mensen-, ttnsen-, an^^en-, insen-, 
ensen-. 

“ They ” : enene. Also the same prefixes as in the 
singular (see “ he ”), with the plural termination 
-es {-ies) suffixed to the root. 

It will thus be seen that the Sumerian method of 
expressing the persons of the verb was very complex, and, 
in writing, made for considerable obscurity. In speaking, 
however, intonation must have played an important part, 
as it did in Chinese. As far as they go, therefore, the 
Sumerian pronouns support the late de Lacouperie’s and 
the Rev. Dr. C. J. Ball’s contention, that Sumerian and 
Chinese are closely connected. 

Upon the language in general it will suffice to mention 
Dr. Stephen Langdon’s S^imerian Grammar (Geuthner, 
1912), already refeiTed to. 

Theophilus G. Pinches. 


Notes on the Babur-nama 

I. Nagarahar and Ning-nahar. 

II. Oara-i-nur. 

III. The wines of Dara-i-nur. 

IV. Of Bihbud Beg ; and of Babur’s vassal-coinage. 

I. On the names Nangrahdr and Nlng-nahdr 

Those who consult books and maps about the riverain 
tract between the Safed-koh (Spin-ghur) and (Anglice) the 
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Kabul-river find its name in several forms, the most 
common being Nangrahar and Nangnahar (with variant 
vowels). It would be useful to establish a European 
book- name for the district. As European opinion differs 
about the oriorin and meaning of the names now in use, 
and as a good deal of interesting circumstance gathers 
round the small problem of a correct form (there may be 
two), I offer about the matter what has come into the 
restricted field of my own work, premising that I do this 
merely as one who drops a casual pebble on the cairn of 
observation already long rising for scholarly examination. 


A. The origin and meaning of the names, 

I have met with three opinions about the origin and 
meaning of the names found now and earlier. To each 
one of them obvious objection can be made. They are: — 

1. That all forms now in use are corruptions of the 
Sanscrit word Nagarahara, the name of the Town-of- 
towns which in the dfi-db of the Barto-su and Surkh- 
rud left the ruins Masson describes in Wilson's Ariana 
Antiqiia. But if this is so, why is the Town-of -towns 
multiplied into the nine of Na-nagrahar (Nangrahar) ? ^ 

2. Tliat the names found represent Sanscrit naivd 
vihdra. nine monasteries, an opinion the Gazetteer of 
India of 1907 has adopted from Bellew. But why 
precisely nine monasteries ? Nine appears an under- 
statement. 

3. That Nang (Ning or Nung) -nahar verbally means 
nine streams, (Babur's Ttiqiiz-rud,) an interpretation of 
long standing (Section B infra). But whence nang, 
nimj, niing, for nine ? Such forms are not in Persian, 
Turki or Pushtu dictionaries, and, as Sir G. A. Grierson 
assures me, do not come into the Linguistic Survey. 


^ Aaotlier but less obvious objection will be mentioned later. 
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B, On nang, ning, mmg for nine. 

Spite of their absence from the natural homes of words, 
liowever, the above sounds have been heard and recorded 
as symbols of the number nine by careful men through 
a long space of time. 

The following instances of the use of Xangnahar ’ 
show this, and also show that behind the variant forms 
there may be not a single word but two of distinct origin 
and sense. 

1. In Chinese annals two names appear as those of 
the district and town (I am not able to allocate their 
application with certainty). The first is Na-kie-lo-ho-lo, 
the second Nang-g>lo-ho-lo and these, I understand to 
represent Nagarahara and Xang-nahar, due allowance 
being made for Chinese idiosyncrasy.^ 

2. Some 900 years later (1527-30 AD.) Babur also 
gives two names, Xagarahar (as the book-name of his 
tumdn) and Xing-nahar.^ He says the first is found 
in several histories (B.X. f. 1316) ; the second will have 
been what he heard and also presumably what appeared 
in revenue accounts ; of it he says, ''it is nine torrents 
(tuqriz-rdcl). 

3. Some 300 years after Babur, Elphinstone gives 
two names for the distiict, neither of tliem being Babur’s 


^ Julien notes ( Voyages des pelerins Bouddhistes, ii, 96), “ Dans ies 
annales des Song on trouve Nang-godo-ho, qui repond exactement a 
Torthographe indienne Nangarahara, que four nib rinscription decouvert 
par le capitaine Kittoe” (JASB. 1848). The reference is to the 
Ghoswara inscription, of which Professor Kielhorn has also written 
{Indian Antiquary ^ 1888), but with departure from Nangarahara to 
Nagarahara. 

- The scribe of the Ilaidarabad Codex appears to have been somewhat 
uncertain as to the spelling of the name. What is found in histories 
is plain, N : g : r : har. The other name varies ; on first a|;>pearance 
(fob lS\h) and also on fols. 144 and 154?>, there is a vagrant dub below 
the word, which if it were above would make Ning-nuhar. In all other 
cases the word reads N : g ; nahar. Nahar is a constant component, as 
is also the letter g (or k). 
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book-name, Nangrahaur ^ or Nungnahaur, from the 
nine streams which issue from the Safed-koh, ming in 
Pushtoo signifying nine, and nahaitra, a stream ” 
{Canhid, i, 160). 

4. In 1881 Colonel H. S. Tanner had heard, in Nur- 
valley on the north side of the Kabul-water, that the 
name of the opposite district was Ning-nahar and its 
meaning Nine-streams. He did not get a list of the 
nine and all he heard named do not flow from Safed-koh. 

5. In 1884 Colonel H. G. McGreo:or ofives two names 
with their explanation, “ Ningrahar and Nungnihar; 
the former is a corruption of the latter word- which in 
the Afghan language signifies nine rivers or rivulets.” 
He names nine, but of them six only issue from 
Safed-koh. 

6. I have come across the following instances in 
which the number nine is represented by other words 
than na (iii or mi ) ; viz. the nenhan of the Chitrali Kafir 
and the nonn of the Panj-abi, recorded by Leech, — the 
nyon of the Khowari and the huncha of the Boorishki, 
recorded by Colonel Biddulph. 


The above instances allow opinion that in the region 
concerned and through a long period of time, nine has been 
expi'essed by nang (ning or niing) and other nasal or 
high palatal sounds, side by side with na (ni or mt). 
The whole matter may be one of nasal utterance,^ but 

1 Some writers express the view that the medial r in this word indicates 
descent from Nagarahara, and that the medial n of Elphin stone's second 
form is a corruption of it. Though this might be, it is true also that in 
local speech r and u often interchange, e.g. Chighar- and Chighan-sarili, 
Suhfir and Suhan (in Nur- valley). 

- This asserts n to be the correct consonant, and connects with the 
interchange of n and r already noted. 

^ Since writing the above I have seen Laidlaw's almost identical 
suggestion of a nasal interpolated in Nagarahara (JASB. 1848, art. on 
Kittoe). The change is of course found elsewhere ; is not Tank for Taq 
an instance ? 
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since a large number of tribesmen express nine by a word 
containing a nasal sound, should that word not find place 
in lists of recognized symbols of sounds ? 

C, Are there tivo names of distinct origin ? 

1. Certainly it makes a welhconnected story of decay 
in the Sanscrit word Xagarahara to suppose that tribesmen, 
prone by their organism to nasal utterance, pi'onounced 
that word Nangrahar, and by force of their numbers 
made this corruption current, — that this was recognized 
as the name of the town while the Town-of-towns was 
great or in men’s memory, and that when through the 
decay of the town its name became a meaningless husk, 
the wronof meaninor of the Nine-streams should enter into 
possession. 

But as another and better one can be put together, this 
fair-seeming story may be baseless. Its substitute has 
the advantage of explaining the double sequence of names 
shown in Section B. 

The second story makes all the variant names represent 
one or other of two distinct originals. It leaves Nagrahar 
to represent Nagarahara, the dead town ; it makes the 
nine torrents of Safed-koh the primeval sponsors of Ning- 
nahar, the name of the riverain tract. Both names, it 
makes contemporary in the relatively brief interlude of 
the life of the town. For the fertilizing streams will 
have been the dominant factors of settlement and of 
revenue from the earliest times of population and govern- 
ment. They arrest the eye where they and their ribbons 
of cultivation space the riverain waste ; they are obvious 
units for grouping into a sub-government. Their name 
has a counterpart in adjacent Panj-ab; the two may have 
been given by one dominant power, how long ago, in what 
tongue matters not. The riverain tract, by virtue of its 
place on a highway of transit, must have been inhabited 
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long before the town Nagarahara was built, and must 
have been known by a name. AVhat better one than 
Nine-streams can be thought of ? 

2. Bellew is quoted by the Gazetteer of India (ed. 1907) 
as saying, in his argument in favour of naicd vihdmy that 
no nine streams are found to stand sponsor, but modern 
maps shew nine outflows from Safed-koh to the Kabul- 
river between the Siirkh-rud and Daka, while if affluents 
to the former stream be reckoned, more than nine issue 
from the range.^ 

Against Belle w*s view that there are not nine streams, 
is the long persistence of the number nine in the popular 
name (Sect. B.). 

It is also against his view that he supposes there were 
nine monasteries, because each of the nine must have had 
its fertilizing water. 

Babur says there were nine : there must have been nine 
of significance ; he knew his tumdii not only by frequent 
transit but by his revenue accounts. A supporting point 
in those accounts is likely to have been that the individual 
names of the villages on the nine streams would appear, 
with eacli its payment of revenue. 

3. In this also is some weight of circumstance against 
taking Nagarahara to be the parent of Ning-nahar: — 
An earlier name of the town is said to be Udyanapura, 
Garden town.- Of this Babur’s Adinapur is held to be 
a corruption ; the same meaning of garden has survived 
on approximately the same ground in Bala-bagh and 
Rozabad . 

Nagarahara is seen, therefore, to be a parenthetical 

^ These affluents I omit from main consideration as sponsors because 
they are less obvious units of taxable land than the direct affluents of 
the Kabul-river, but they remain a reserve force of argument and may 
or may not have counted in Bfibur s nine. 

- Cunningham, i, 4*2. My topic does not reacii across the Kabul-river 
to the greater Udyanapura of BeaTs Buddhii<t Becords (p. 119) nor raise 
the question of the extent of that place. 

JRAS. 1014. 


29 
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name between others which are all derived from gardens. 
It may shew the promotion of a ‘‘ Garden- town '' to 
a “ Chief-town”. If it did this, there was relapse of name 
when the Chief-town lost status. Was it ever applied 
beyond the delta ? If it were, would it, when dead in the 
delta, persist along the riverain tract ? If it were not, 
cadit qucestio ; the suggestion of two names distinct in 
origin, is upheld. 

Certainly the riverain tract would fall naturally under 
the government of any town flourishing in the delta, the 
richest and most populous part of the region. But for 
this very reason it must have had a name older than 
parenthetical Xagarahara. That inevitable name would 
be appropriately Ning-nahar (or Xa-nahar) Xine-streams ; 
and for a period Xagarahara would be the Chief -town of 
the district of Xa-iiahar (Xine-streams).^ 

D. Bdhiirs statements about the name. 

What the cautious Babur says of his tumdn of Xing- 
nahar has weight : — 

1. That some histories write it Xagarahar (HaidarabM 
Codex, f. 131 h ) ; 

2. That Xing-nahar is nine torrents, i.e. mountain 
streams, t uquz-rud ; 

3. That (the) nine torrents issue from Safed-koh 
(f. 132 6). 


Of his first statement can be said, that he will have 
seen the book-name in histories he read, but will have 
heard Xing-naluir, probably also have seen it in current 
letters and accounts. 

Of his second, — that it bears and may be meant to bear 
two senses, (a) that the ttiman consisted of nine torrents, 
— their lands implied; just as he says ‘'Asfara is four 
^ The strong form Ning-nahar is due to euphonic impulse. 
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buluks (sub-divisions f. 36) — (6) that tUqiiz rud translates 
nlng-nahdr. 

Of his third, — that in English its sense varies as it is 
read with or without the definite article Turki rarely 
writes, but that either sense helps out his first and second, 
to mean that verbally and by its constituent units Ning- 
nahar is nine -torrents ; as verbally and by its constituents 
Panj-ab is five- waters. 

E. Last ivords. 

Detailed work on the Kabul section of the Bdhxir-ndma 
has stamped two impressions so deeply on me, that they 
claim mention, not as novel or as special to myself, but 
as set by the work. 

The first is of extreme risk in swift decision on any 
problem of words arising in North Afghanistan, because 
of its local concourse of tongues, the varied utterance of 
its unlettered tribes resident or nomad, and the frequent 
translation of proper names in obedience to their verbal 
meanings. Names lie there too in strata, relics of succes- 
sive occupation — Greek, Turki, Hindi, Pushtu and tribes 
galore. 

The second is that the region is an exceptionally fruitful 
field for first-hand observation of speech, the movent 
ocean of the uttered word, free of the desiccated symbolism 
of alphabets and books. 


The following books, amongst others, have prompted 
the above note : — 

Ghoswara Inscription, Kit toe, JASB., 1848, and Kiel- 
horn, Indian Antiqnavg , 1888, p. 811. 
lA.Sastvi sRdmacdrita , Introduction, p. 7 (ASB.]\[emoirs). 
Cunningham’s Ancient India, voL i. 

Beals Buddhist Records, i, xxxiv, and cii, 91. 

Leech’s Vocabularies, JASB., 1838. 
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The writings of Masson {I'ntvels and Ara(na Antiqua)y 
Wood, Vigne, etc. 

Ra ver ty ’ s Tahaqdt-i-ndsirt. 

Jarrett’s A yin- i-aJcha rL 

P.R.G.S. for inaj 3 s, 1879; Macnair on the Katirs, 1884: 
Tanners On the Chugdni and neighbouring tribes 
o f Kdfi r istd ?i , 1881. 

Simpson's Xagarahdra, JASB., xiii. 

Biddulphs Dialects of the Hindd-kuslf, JRAS. 

Gazette of India, 1907, art. Jalalabad, 

Belle w's Races of A fghdnistdn. 


II. On the name Dara-i-nur. 

Some European writers have understood the name 
Dara-i-)iLir to mean Valley of light, but natural features 
and also the artificial one mentioned by Colonel H. G. 
Tanner {infra), make it better to read the component nur, 
not as Persian ndr, light, but as Pushtu ndr, rock. 
Hence it translates as Valley of Rocks, or Rock -valley. 
The region in which the valley lies is rocky and boulder- 
strewn ; its own waters flow to the Kabul-river east of 
the water of Chitral. It shews other names composed with 
ndr, in which ndr suits if it means rock, but is inexplicable 
if it means light, e.g. Nur-lam (Xur-fort), the master-fort 
in the mouth of Nur- vail 03 % standing high on a rock 
between two streams, as Bfibur and Tanner have both 
described it from eye-witness, — Niir-gal (village), a little 
to the north-west of the valle}", — Afilfigh -nur (great rock), 
at a crossing mentioned by Babur, higher up the Baran- 
water, — and Koh-i-nur (Rock^^-moun tains), whicii there is 
ground for taking as the correct form of the familiar 
“ Kunar of some European writers (Raverty’s Notes. 
p. 106). The dominant feature in these places dictates 
reading ndr as rock ; so too the work done in Nur- valley 
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with boulders, of which Colonel H. G. Tanner’s interesting 
account is subjoined (P.R.G.vS. 1881, p. 284). 

“Some 10 miles from the source of the main stream of 
the Nur-valley the Dameneh stream enters, but the waters 
of the two never meet ; they flow side by side about three- 
quarters of a mile apart for about 12 miles and empty 
themselves into the Kunar river by diflerent mouths, each 
torrent liugging closely the foot of the hills at its own 
side of the valley. Now, except in countries where 
terracing has been practised continuously for thousands 
of years, such unnatural topography as exists in the 
valley of Nur is next to impossible. The forces wliich 
were sufiieient to scoop out the valley in the first instance, 
would have kept a water-way at the lowest part, into 
which would have poured the drainage of the surrounding 
mountains ; but in the Nur-valley long-continued terracing 
has gradually raised the centre of the valley high above 
the edges. The population has increased to its maximum 
limit and every available inch of ground is required for 
cultivation ; the people, by means of terrace- walls built 
of ponderous boulders in the bed of the original single 
stream, have little by little pushed the waters out of their 
true course, until they run, where now found, in deep 
rocky cuttings at the very foot of the hills on either side ” 

(p. 280). 

“ I should like to go on and say a good deal more about 
boulders ; and while I am about it I may as well mention 
one that lies back from a hamlet in Shulut, which is so 
big that a house is built in a fault or crack running across 
its face. Another pebble lies athwart the village and 
covers the whole of the houses from that side.” 


III. On tJic names of Vivo Dara-i-nur wines. 

From the two names, Arat-tashi and Siihan (Suhar) 
-tashi, which Babur gives as those of two wines of the 
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Dara-i-niir, it can be inferred that he i*ead nftr to mean 
rock. For if in them Turki task, rock, be replaced by 
Pushtu nru\ rock, two place-names emerge, A rat (-nuri) 
and Suhan (-niiri), known in the Xiir- valley. 

These may be villages where the wines were grown, but 
it would be quite exceptional for Babur to say that wines 
are called from their villages, or indeed by any name. He 
says here not where they grow but what they are called. 

1 surmise that he is repeating a joke, perhaps his own, 
perhaps a standing local one, made on the quality of the 
wines. For whether with task or with otur (rock), the 
names can be translated as Rock -saw and Rock- tile, and 
may refer to the rough and acid quality of the wines, 
rasping and setting the teeth on edge as does iron 
on stone. 

The villages themselves may owe their names to a 
seiTated edge or splintered pinnacle of weathered granite, 
in which local people, known as good craftsmen, have seen 
resemblance to tools of their trade. 

IV. Of BihhCtd Beg ; and of Babur's vassal-coinage, 

A, Of Bihbud Beg, 

We have found one further item of information about 
Bihbud Beg to add to Babur’s statement that the beg’s 
name was on Husain Bal-qara s coins, but we have not 
found Babur’s statement elsewhere. The second item is 
that Bihbud Beg was one of Husain’s commanders at the 
battle of Chikman-sarai in 876 AH. (1471 AD.).^ 

We have found also that Husain once had a horse called 
Bihbud ; it is mentioned as given to an adversary when 
a peace was made in 865 ah. (1461 ad.).“ 

^ Ilahihii's-sii/ar iii, 227. For discussion on the Bih had of Husain’s 
coins, JR AS., 191.3, 1914, Notes by I)r. Codrington, Mr. M. L. Dames, 
and Mr. H. Beveridge. For particulars of the Bubur-nama passage, 
Menioirfi of Babur trs. ASB. Fasc. II, Appendix H. 

2 l.c, iii, 219. 
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B, Of Bahxirs vassal-coinage. 

The following historical details narrow the field of 
numismatic observation on coins believed struck by Babur 
as a vassal of Isma'il Safaivl. They are offered because 
not readily accessible. 

The length of Babur’s second term of rule in Transoxiana 
was not the three solar 3 ^ ears of the B.M. Coin Catalogues 
but did not exceed eight months. He entered Samarkand 
in the middle of Rajab 917 ah. (c. Oct. 1st, 1511 AD.). 
He returned to it defeated and fled at once, after the 
battle of Kul-i-malik which was fought in Safar 918 ah. 
(mid- April to mid-May 1512 ad.). Previous to the entr^^ 
he was in the field, without a fixed base ; after his flight 
he harboured in small forts till at the end both of 920 ah, 
and of 1514 ad. he returned to Kabul. 

He would not find a full Treasury in Samarkand 
because the Auzbegs evacuated the fort at their own 
time: eio^ht months would not grive him largre tribute 
in kind. He failed in Transoxiana because he was the 
ally of a ShPa ; would coins bearing the Shi'a legend 
have passed current from a Samarkand mint ? These 
various circumstances suggest that he could not have 
struck many coins of any kind in Samarkand. 

The coins classed in the B.M. Catalogues as of Babur’s 
vassalage, offer a point of difficulty to readers of his own 
writings, inasmuch as neither the “ Sultan Muhammad ” 
of No. 652 (gold), nor the “ Sultan Babur Bahadur” of 
the silver coins enables confident acceptance of them 
as names he himself would use. 

Annette S. Beveridge. 


Duryodhana and the Queen of Sheba 

On p. 684 of the Journal for 1913 I drew attention 
to the resemblance of a stoiy about Duryodhana in the 
Mahabharata to a legend about the Queen of Sheba in 
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the Quran. I now learn from a kind communication 
of Professor Zachariae. that I have been anticipated. 
Professor Zachariae writes : — 

You will hud an articde by the pen of our learned poet 
Wilhelm Hertz (of Munich) entitled ‘ Die Ratsel der Konigin 
YOU Saba ’ in the Zeitsclinft fur deiitscJies Altertiim, vol. xxvii. 
pp. 1-38. The article has been reprinted and made generally 
accessible by Professor von der Leyen in the Gesamuielte 
Ahhandlinujen von Wilhelm Hertz, Stuttgart and Berlin, 1905, 
pp. 413-55. (I quote from the reprint.) In this learned paper 
the passage you (luote from the Qur’an is discussed (p. 419). 
and the learned author has not omitted to mention (p. 427) 
what is told of King Duryodhana in the Mahabharata. 
W. Hertz quotes from Lassen, lA., P, p. 676, n. 3.” 

G. A. Griersox. 

Camberley. 

Decemhtr 15. 1013. 
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The Life-history of a Brahul By Denys Bray, 
I.C.S. Royal Avsiatic Society Prize Publication Fund, 
YoL IV. Demy 8vo ; pp. vii, 172. 1913. 

Mr. Bray’s graphic and unconventional Census Report 
of Baluchistan for 1911 prepared us for an interesting 
monograph on the Brahuis, and these expectations have 
been fully realized in this book, Avhich throws a dry light 
upon a remarkable people. As Mr. Bray informs us, it is 
the record of a series of conversations with Mirza Sher 
Muhammad, one of the few Brahuis who are literate, 
an officer formerly in the service of the Khan of Kalat, 
and now employed by the British Government. The style 
is bright and picturesque, but in its review of sexual 
relations the book is obviously intended for the scientihc. 
not for the general reader. It represents the true colour 
of the local atmosphere, and, as the author remarks, it 
“ lends itself throughout to an almost literal translation 
into Brahui”. 

In his Census Report Mr. Bray has shown that, largely 
owing to the introduction of strangers to tribal privileges, 
the Brahuis form a mixed race. They speak a Dra vidian 
tongue amidst a '' Turko-Iranian ’’ population — to use 
Sir H. Risley s classification. Whether they are the 
scattered survivors of a migration from the south-east, 
or whether they entered the province from the north-west, 
and amalgamated with the races in occupation of the 
country, must for the present remain doubtful. If, as 
]\[r. Bray is inclined to believe, the nucleus of tlie tribe 
came to the front about the time of the Baloch migrations, 
the latter theory may be provisionally accepted. 

The Brail ill is hardly a lovable personality. The 
proverbial wisdom of the countryside has hardly a good 
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word for him ; he is no ones friend. He is grasping and 
unfaithful, with the name of Allah on his lips even when 
he is set upon a hard bargain or engaged in some dubious 
transaction. But his faults are largely the result of his 
environment, and under sympathetic rule he becomes 
a sturdy yeoman, pig-headed and fanatical if you will, 
but possessing that backbone of self-reliance whicli has 
made the Jat of North -Western India one of the finest 
peasants in the world. Like most Orientals of his kind, 
he speaks to his fellow-men of women with half -humorous 
contempt. If a maiden dislikes her selected suitor “ they 
pinch her for her pains (never take stick to a girl ! 

it makes her mulish and stubborn) ; don’t take stick 

to your wife, take another wife to beat her Avithal At 
the same time the wife is a power in tlie house, where 
her keen eye for business secures respectful treatment. 

She will run away if she is ill-treated, and then what 

will become of the hard cash you paid for her ? “Women, 
too, are the jealous nurses of our customs from one 
generation to another. Women are never more happy than 
when living the past over and over again, and they are 
ever railing at their men for catching at some new thing.” 

It is impossible to discuss in detail the curious informa- 
tion which Mr. Bray has collected. He disclaims any 
attempt to interpret the facts in the light of comparative 
religion and folk-lore, and this notice will be devoted to 
the discussion of his material from this point of view. 

Islam is only a thin veneer over the Animism and magic 
which are the bases of their beliefs and usages. The Jinn, 
the wild spirits of the wold, ever beset tliem, and attack 
children and women in tlieir times of weakness, Mdien 
they cause hysterical possession, for which flagellation 
is the sound household remedy. The soul when it leaves 
the body at death can bear messages to those who have 
gone before, and on All Souls’ Eve food is cooked for them 
and after dedication made over to the Mulla. 
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The domestic rites are controlled by magic, usually of 
the mimetic or homoeopathic types. The child’s foreskin 
or first tooth, and the blood on which the bride is forced 
to tread at the home-coming, are buried beneath a green 
tree, because, as Dr. Frazer has recently shown, ^ the 

external soul ” is thus associated with the fertility 
immanent in the tree. On the same principle, the 
dedication of the child’s hair at the first ceremonial 
shaving to the shrine of the tribal saint brings him en 
rajiyport with the spirit of the holy man.^ To avoid 
demoniacal influences, the child is vowed to be the slave 
of Allah, there is a pretended sale and re-pui chase, 
or he is given an opprobrious name. At the cutting of 
the first tooth the mother and child go a-begging for 
grain to make the birth pottage, or the baby is placed 
in a winnowing-basket “ that God may vouchsafe them 
as many children as the basket can hold grain The 
expectant mother is passed under a mare in foal, that the 
period of pregnancy may not overpass the natural term 
of womankind. The bridegroom’s trousers are turned 
inside out to avoid sorcery. Comfits are showered over 
the pair as a fertility charm, and women who have 
unmarried daughters do reverence to the markings on the 
forehead of the bride. These examples might be largely 
increased, but enough has been said to show tliat the 
Brahui domestic idtes follow the principles which have 
been established by the modern school of scientific 
folk-lore. 

It is well that the task of recording these beliefs and 
usages should have been undertaken at the present time, 
because even among such a conservative race as the 
Brahuis custom is rapidly changing. Tlie bride-price, 
at one time prohibited by tribal law, is now commonly 

1 The Golden Bour]]i,?>vd edition, part vii, ‘-Balder the Beautiful,” 
vol. ii, pp. 159 ff., 1913. 

- Ibid., pp. 103 f. 
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levied. A man no longer seeks his hride among tlie 
shalvd 7 % ‘“trousers.’’ the special dress of a bride, which 
defines the family group in which the intermarriage 
of cousins was the normal rule. The long period of 
enforced mourning has now been mucli reduced. The 
use of tea and quinine, unknown until recent times, is now 
common. But it is among the independent caterans of the 
frontier — not the taboo-controlled. Brahman -rid den people 
of the plains — that we may now hope to collect the facts 
of primitive belief and usage. So one knows better than 
Mr. Bray that even his Braliui friends keep a secret 
chamber at the back of their minds to which no foreigner 
has access. But it may be hoped that the success of 
the present book, valuable alike to the administrator and 
the student of popular beliefs, will tempt him to extend 
his survey of the Brahul, or even to go further afield, 
where among the Baloch and Pathan, a new sphere 
of inquiry still remains unoccupied. 

\V. Crooke. 


Census Report of Baluchistan. Census of India, 

1911, vol. iv. By Denys Bray, I.C.S. Calcutta, 1913. 

In the census of 1911 Balochistan as a whole takes 
its place for the first time, the complete area (134,bo8 
square miles) being now included. According to tlie 
Census Report of 1901 the area which came under census 
operations was given as 76,977 srpuire miles, and tliat 
excluded as 55,338. In the present report these figures 
are o-ivon as 82,950 and 51,688, but in anv case about 
two-fifths of the country was excluded, comprising 
Makran, Kharan, Western Sinjiani, and part of Chagai. 
The population does not show a corresponding increase. 
In 1901 the population part, even of the area cetisused, 
was estimated and not enumerated, the result (810,746) 
being nearly as large as that for the whole country as 
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now enumerated (834,708). It is evident that the 
estimates and guesses made in 1901 were much in excess 
of the reality. The greater part of the country has 
a population of under 5 per square mile, and any really 
large population can never be expected to develop under 
tlie most favourable conditions in this dry and barren 
region. The smallness of these hgures is, howevei', no 
index to the interest attaching to the census of Balochi- 
stan, which presents many problems of intense interest. 
The officers entrusted Avith the Avork in this and the 
preAuous census haA^e risen to their opportunities. 
Mr. Hughes Buller Avrote a most excellent report on 
the data then aA’^ailable, and furnished most valuable 
evidence as to the structure and formation of the tribes, 
Avhile Mr. Denys Bray, it is not too much to say, has 
Avritten one of the most interesting reports that exist, 
dealing Avith Baloch, Brahiil, and Pathta Avith equal 
detail and discrimination. His Avork on the Brahui 
language and his admirable little book on the Life 
Historu of a BrdJiui (recently published by the Society) 
show the attention he has given to this hitherto neglected 
lace, their tribal constitution, customs, and language ; and 
liis treatment of the other principal races included AAuthin 
the limits of Baluchistan, the Baloch and Pathaii, shows 
that he is fully (}ualitied to deal Avitli them also in ecpial 
detail. It seems a jiity, by the AATiy, that Mr. Bra}- has not 
adhered to the spelling Balochistan, Avhich gives the true 
pronunciation. He says in paragraph 21 that he supposes 
‘•it AA'ould be pedantry to insist on Balochistan but if 
“ Baloch ”, Avhy not Balochistan ” ? There is an 
unnecessaiy tendency to substitute lacCraf for majhid 
sounds in the Eastern Iranian country and the Indian 
frontiei*, as some think it fine to Avrite Safid Kvih for 
Sufed Koh, or Raverty Avrites Hut for the Baloch tribe 
Hot, and it is just as Avell to resist it and to insist on 
the pronunciation actually folloAved in the country. 
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Balochistan has, moreover, been a well-known spelling 
since Masson s time. 

In almost every section of this illuminating report 
new light is thrown on one or other of the dilScult or 
obscure subjects dealt with. It is impossible to mention 
all of these, but there are few parts that will not repay 
careful study, either by tlie anthropologist, the folklorist, 
or the philologist. Under ‘‘ Migration for instance, we 
have the nomadic nature of the greater part of the 
population, and the differences in this respect between 
the various races clearly brought out. Under ‘‘ Religion 
the information about shrines, survivals of older creeds 
under Islam, cairns, and '' stones of i*eproach ’’ is to be 
noted. The latter, Avhich Mr. Bray calls ihldt-dlieri 
(a Jatki term), I know better by the name of damhiih 
which I think is the true Balochi word. The information 
as to taboos (§ 122) should also be noted, as well as the 
numerous customs collected in the chapters on sex and 
marriage, a considerable part of which is embodied in 
a convenient form in the Life History of a Brcthm, 

In the chapter on “ Caste, Tribe, and Race Mr. Bray 
examines ail accepted theories, and criticizes them from 
a basis of fact derived from personal knowledge ; and 
without going into detail, which would be impossible 
here, it may be confidently asserted that no anthropologist 
should presume to write on the origins of Pathan, Baloch, 
or Brahui henceforth without a careful study of Mr. Bray’s 
opinions. He tilts especially at that convenient 
abstraction, the Turko-Iranian ” race, and perhaps it 
may now be relegated to obscurity. It was never more 
than a name under which a * number of very distinct 
races living near one another might be put together 
for convenience of classification. The chapter on language 
is not less interesting. The remarks on Balochi dialects 
lead us to hope that some attention may now be directed 
to this hitherto neglected branch of Iranian philology, 
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and not only to the dialects of Makran and Kharan, 
but to those of Sistan and Persian Balochistan. In 
connexion with this subject, it would be useful to know 
whether Mr. Bray obtained his knowledge of the Kech 
and Panjgur dialects personally, as the substitution of 
s for t in Panjguri gives rise to a suspicion that the 
s may represent a 0, which would correspond with the 
sound in Northern Balochi. In the early textbooks of 
that language, compiled by persons to whom Balochi was 
not a native language, 0 and S were often misrepresented 
as s and 0 . Perhaps Mr. Bray may be able to give us 
some more detailed studies on this subject. Not less 
illuminating are the remarks on Dehwari, that almost 
unknown form of Persian, on Pashto and Jatki. With 
regard to that curious dialect, Khetrani, I may note that 
in 1875, when I first visited the Khetran country, I found 
that the dialect was almost unintelligible to the natives 
of Dera Ghazi Khan, who speak pure Western Panjabi, 
and the points of difference indicate a language more like 
Sindhi than Jatki. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that many forms nearer to Sindhi than Western Panjabi 
linger in the hills nortli of Bawal Pindi. 

Mr. Denys Bray must be congratulated on having 
produced an ideal Census Report — one in which the dead 
bones of a mere official Blue book come together into the 
form of a real living work of research. 

M. Longworth Dames. 


DiGHANIKAYA, DAS BUCH DER LANGEN TeXTE DES 
BUDDHISTISCHEN Kanons. In Auswahl tibersetzt 
von Dr. R. Otto Franke, Prof, an der Universitat 
Konigsberg i. Pr. pp. Ixxx, 360. Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1913. 

This volume of ten, out of the thirty-four Suttantas of 
the first Nikaya in the Buddhist canon, is published as 
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Xo. i ill o*roiip 8 of the Sources of the History of 
Religion”, by the Royal Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
at Gottingen. The series professes a “purely scientific ” 
aim, with contidence in the practical utility of its results. 
With praiseworthy insight, it judges that to acquire 
a knowledge of these documentary sources is tlie duty of 
all who visit, in the interests of civilization, the homes 
of those sources — of diplomat and doctor, merchant, 
engineer and cultivator, and last, not least, of the 
missionary. It points out also the intimate connexion 
between religions and laws — a truth to which the series 
of Pali sources published during the last thirty-three years 
in this country may be said to owe its very existence. 

The publication expenses of this volume wex'e partly 
defrayed by a subvention from the Edmund Hardy fund, 
contributed by its trustees, the Royal Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences in Munich. No worthier object could have 
been tlius assisted to the light tlian such a work from the 
hands of such a translator. It is more tlian time that the 
really competent Pali scholar sliould call off his energies 
from analytic article and monograph on meticulous 
discussions, and no longer suffer these venerable “sources” 
to be presented to the German reader — let alone those of 
neighbouring countries— only by the less competent, yet 
alas ! so much more self-confident craftsman. It can have 
Ijeen nothing but an irksome task to Dr. Franke to spend 
himself, over twenty-four pages in his Introduction, in 
correcting the many, sometimes fairly purple errors, in 
other translations of just these Suttantas. The greater is 
the debt of grateful acknowledgment he has laid on the 
reader, wlio can find therein not only a general warning, 
but detailed proofs of the need of such warning. Still 
greater will be the regret that the translations so open to 
criticism should have got first into the field and should be 
holding it, in the absence of more accurate versions. 

It is needless to add that, where Dr. Franke has found 
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it an imperative duty to make searching and detailed 
censure, he does not put forward his own renderings as 
finally, incontrovertibly right. ^Yhat he does is, after 
the fashion of a truly scholarly guide, to take us by the 
liand, or better, sitr la corde, and show us now here, now 
tliere, where the meaning is doubtful, where this path or 
that is apparently equally possible, and why that turn 
approves itself less to him than this. Etwas gelehrtes 
Beiwerk ” — some learned by-products — in the shape of 
a running fusillade of footnotes, is of course inevitable, 
if your guide talks thus to you as you go. But this is 
compressed to the minimum that is necessary, and how 
much more do we not learn in this way — however little 
we may know of Pali — than by reading an apparently 
German text only, of which the translator has, as it were, 
announced This is the way, walk ye in it I ” and then 
left us to read and to infer and to speculate ad lib. ? 

As to the aesthetic values in the style, the translator 
has sought — and, I think, rightly — to keep to the “ coolly 
rational ” tone characteristic of the Buddha-discourses, 
reserving deeper colouring for the gathas. Sympathy, 
humour, irony, indignation, may all be, and at times 
unmistakably are, implicit in the grave and serene 
utterances, delivered to all sorts and conditions of inquirers, 
sentimental, itchingly speculative, stubborn, petty-minded, 
or really discerning. But tradition, in handing down the 
logia, has maintained a consistently equable tone. In 
reproducing this tone the present translation strikes me 
by its lucidity, directness, and transparency. I only 
deplore, though with the diffidence of one commenting on 
a foreign idiom, the occasional resort to Latin annexations, 
let alone Greek. I cannot but think that a tongue so 
nobly rich for narrative and for work of mind as German 
could have provided better native terms than Caiimliidt, 
Ckaracteristika, Delikatesse, \fiinda mental, Ovation, 
Stadium, Zeremonie, etc. Even if we giv^e these the 
jR.vs. 1914. 30 
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o-o-by, there is one term — a dreadful alien ! — that cannot 
be got over, and that is Existenz (p. 194), brought in to 
help ^Yerden in rendering hhava, wlien the Pali itself is 
content to repeat its word, and when that repetition is so 
much more impressive than variety. How we English 
translators envy the birthright of that Werclen, here so 
lightly set aside I Even the Sein in the following verse 
had been in every way better rendered by — 

Zivm Webden gieht's nie Wiederkeltr ! 
natthi ddni ])iinahhhai'o. 

For the rest, I have found myself consenting, in 
respectful appreciation, to nearly all Dr.Franke's renderings 
of terms, and enjoying the clear and finished turning of 
his periods. And his translations of Suttantas from vol. iii 
(PTS. ed.) have already helped me much in preparing 
more Dialogues of the Buddha. XoteAVorthy is (1) his 
comment on anudhamma (p. 131) — the Comm, on amt- 
dhammatd in Ang. ii, 46 (Cat. Nip. 42) explains it as the 
being able on any occasion to reply to a (|uestion on 
doctrine ; (2) his rendering of ditthd as distyd in pp. 202 
and 268 ; cf. Mahdvastit, Sen. Ed. iii, 38 ; (3) his note on 
dipa (p. 203) — Buddhaghosa always renders it in this 
connexion by “ island ” : “ as an island in the great ocean 
make yourself the terra firma ’’ ; and many other points 
in text and comment. 

Among these, (4) I like the one rendering of anstandige 
better than the many of beste, Familien (pp. 144, etc.) 
for kitla-pitUd, but still prefer ''clansmen’’ to either. 
(5) Ungezeugt IS ei good rendering iov opaj^dtika (^. 59); 
ilberirdisches Wese^i (195) is not always a good fit ; 
Ambapali was so born, v. Therig. Comm. 207. (6) " Sind 

ungehalten ” is scarcely justifiable for njjhdyauti (p. 24G) : 
the devas are represented as varying in self-control no 
less than the brethren. (7) In translating as 

descriptive of the future Pataliputta (p. 190), Dr. Franke 
follows Rhys Davids, but with reluctance and much 
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discussion. In this, has he intentionally omitted to notice 
that Sagala, in the Milinda, p. 1, is described by the same 
compound, where no word-play on the name of the town 
is possible ? Again, (8) in 'pettike visaye (p. 260), where the 
‘'paternal can only be figurative, is it not likely that there 
is here an allusion to the old folk story of the quail and 
the falcon (Jat. ii, 59) : " sac’ ajja . . . careyyama sake 
]jettike visaye"' — retold in Sarny, v, 146 — an allusion that 
the hearers would recognize ? (9) In the following paragraph 
(p. 261) the verschivindet is a little previous. The dibba- 
cakka was only, so to speak, getting launched. (10) A little 
farther on (p. 274) : sukko . . . kanho va)pio refers 
surely to complexion, not to " purity ” : — clear-skinned ” 
and "swarthy”. The Comm, gives pandaro . . . kdlako. 
(11) On the following page dhavimena is rendered dem 
ivahren Wesen iiach. This is in rendering the refrain of 
the Agganfia Suttanta dhammen era no adhammena, 
a rendering which is varied by other turns of the phrase : 
wesensgleich and Wesen Natiir. That " whereas Dhamma 
may imply Redd, righteousness, justice, truth, virtue, law, 
its most fundamental meaning is,” not essence, essential 
nature ( Wesen), but " that on account of Avhich — be it 
righteousness or some unmoral proficienc}" — a distinction 
is assigned ... a rule, . . . standard or norm ”, I have 
tried elsewhere to show {Buddhism, 1912, p. 239). And 
it was precisely this Suttanta that seemed to reveal this 
meaning most clearly. Wesen is always indicated by 
such terms as sdra, also by lakkliana and rasa (for of 
course there is nothing more " essential ” in anything, 
for a Buddhist, than salient feature or property) and, 
adjectivally, by iacclia, bhiita, sacca. I regret keenly, 
therefore, to note that the translator has seen otherwise. 

Talking of "seeing”, (12) is it not a little unmindful of 
one of the lakklanms of Indian prose, to have rendered 
"himself will know, himself will see” by "selbst klar 
erkennen wird ” ? It is to substitute Descartes’ valde 
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dare et clistincte i')ercip'iO for the dear familiar jCindti 
j)assatiy witii or without yatltdhhrda in, but certainly with 
an aesthetic impoveriblunent. Other similar and surely 
unnecessary losses are (13) -‘the closed list of a teacher”, 
for which we have only the gelzt itidit, of one who is not 
miserh" (which takes us oti* the track, p. 203), and (14) 
the omission of ye Iced slkl'hakdmCt (p. 207). "An after- 
thought ” is Rhys Davids’s comment, but how precious, 
how pregnant and artistically placed an after-thought 
those who have heard him recite the passage will 
know ! (cf. Compendium of Philosophy , xxiii.) (15) Once 
more, the rendering of dsavd by weltlidte Sdnmdie: 
a weakening ” indeed of an impi^essively sinister term 
(p. 83). It can now no more be said (n, 1) that the 
meaning is any longer doubtful (see Dialogues, ii, 28, n. 2 ; 
Compendium As>tx\n'' , p. 227 f. ; Comm, on Khnddaht- 
jKitha, Dasasikkhapadani”); the dsavas, it is true, make 
men weak, but we do not speak of small-pox and snake-bite 
as weaknesses or infirmities. 

The stihara - maddava (p. 222, n. 4) had, as was 
inevitable, to be again dug up from its discreet tomb, and 
Caliban's pignuts or truffles or what not have been 
reconverted into pig — and pig /hhscnicZe— poor Cunda-the- 
smith ! It is a picturesque but not important decision 
either way, and I will only remark, as to Dr. Franke’s 
emphasis on the order of the two compounded words, that 
it was chiedy this order that led Rhys Davids to alter his 
early rendering. But d propos of the blaster’s meals in 
general, the note 3, p. 105, that he did not eat after 
noon, might be modified in the light of his own confesstal 
freedom from routine in such trifles, IVIajjh. ii, 5 f. 

To conclude these scrappy comments on a translation so 
abounding in interests I would venture to express both 

^ The question in nii. 4, 5, p. 197, mi\y best be answered ])y refeience 
to Digha, iii, “ JScinglti X). 255 (in). Buddhists drstinguish between 
the four jiaths {ajjari^ajjanjid maggd ca nwggcqihnJdiii at) and tlie Eio-ht- 
fold Bath. 
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concern and disagreement only over t^YO more points : 
(16) The explanation why Icammam is not to be a joy 
for the Order (p. 183, n. 4). Kaiivuiam here is not any 
Tatigkeit ” ; it is business'" (cf. Dialogues, i\, 82, § 7), 
explained by Buddhaghosa as being absorbed by Martha- 
chores : — domestic service, tailoring, repairs, food, lodging, 
and all that. But to know, as all do, that these same 
bhikkhu-cohorts were exhorted to be full of learning, 
energetic in wrestling ’’ (p. 184), dividing ail they got in 
communistic atlection (ibid.), were sent forth to preach 
and show kindness as missionaries, and ‘‘ spread abroad 
pure religion"', and were commissioned to compile, learn, and 
hand on a pure Word, — then to read that, inasmuch as 
‘‘ all actions good or bad, were held as leading to rebirth, 
it was best '' zii untevlassen'' : not to act, is to see the 
incredible take birth. (17) The frequent allusions to a 
Buddhist doctrine of metaphysical idealism, indicated by 
such antitheses as Scliein-indioidiLum (p. 296), geistig- 
real (“as opposed to physical reality, which did not exist,” 
p. 148). This is getting too near to that corrupted 
Buddhism ol later Northern India, which was infected 
by Yedantic idealism (cf. Walleser, Dev dltere Vedd'ufa; 
my Buddhism, p. 25). For the Theravada, the mahd- 
bhiddni, as elements, were no njxtda, not derived, 
ultimately real. It was the compounds into which they 
entered, “ arising and ceasing,” that were transient and 
phenomenal. We may be compelled to use “Erscheinungen"", 
phenomena, for dhamma, but it is surely better to make 
no other such importations (ct. Comj^eiidium, “ Attha,’" 
p. 223). 

There is a great deal of matter in Dr. Franke's book 
beside text and notes (and admirable indexes), for which 
little space for comment remains. To the valuable 
collection of “ sankhara passages, in the Appendix, 
I would suggest the addition, by the reader, of S. Z. Aung"s 
discussion in Conqunidium, ig. 273 f. Further light may 
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yet be thrown when we quite get the Buddhist meaning 
of paccaya, which is not quite, not only, Voraussetzungj 
and of the elaborated jxiccaya-satti. by which even the 
Sankhyan Bispositionen may become tenable as Buddhist. 
But, till I get corrected, Dr. Franke's rendering for 
sanklidrd, '' Hervorbringungen/' sti'ongly commends itself. 
Unfortunately it is liard to overtake in English. 

The appendix on Tathagata is also an important con- 
tribution. The word is discussed under two sections, 
which I should like to have seen distinguished as the 
arahant who is samma-sambuddha and the arahant 
who is not. With respect to the latter and his final 

death: hoti tathdgafo parain maraud etc. (here the 

point of the Buddhist attack on the Nihilists is admirably 
caught, p. 296, n. 1), the writer points out that even 
Buddhaghosa and the Abhidhanappadipika ^ paraphrase 
tathdgato b}^ satfo, and that therefore the word “ is to 
a certain extent synonymous with self, soul, I And so 
long as it is made clear that animistic inquirers in the 
Nikayas so used the word, and they only, no error is 
actually committed. The danger in translating tathagata 
by any such term would be none the less great. There 

are many who would see in tlie word the Buddhist 

refuge for that attd so constantly expelled from the 
Khandhas, and only by such supposed to be kept hidden 
up the sleeve of him whose list was not closed ” ! 

To end with the beginning : the constructive portion of 
the Introduction is ( 1 ) an attempt to demonstrate that the 
Dlgha-Nikdya. is not a collection of discourses, but an 
“ einheitlich abgefasstes schriftstellerisches Werk ”, to 
whicli the proper title were “The Book of the Tathagata”, 
the subject-matter being “ concrete examples of Tatha- 
gatas and the scheme of salvation preached by one of 
tliem ”, and (2) “what guarantee have we for the 

^ The the Sin^hale>e BHirlit'itiintj oi tlie work 
referred to, has a full discussion of the double nieuning of tathafjai<(. 
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authenticity (or reliability) of the Buddhist tradition ” ? 
The writer is mainly addressing his more critical readers, 
but it is also evident that he holds a brief against that 
relatively new phenomenon, the German neo-Buddhist 
and his works, wherein he detects a credulous readiness 
to accept the Nikayas as another '' Bible And some- 
thing approaching missionary zeal appears in the hard 
knocks bestowed upon the hypothetical '' author of the 
Digha, as well as upon those of the other “ texts — 
a treatment which seems otherwise uncalled for and only 
calculated to irritate. We have hitherto supposed that 
the I'efrain methods of the Suttas were largely due to their 
oral transmission, carried on with jealous care, and with 
reluctance to bring in the freer manifold of the written 
word. We now learn that just these “schematic stereo- 
typed turns '' ai'e most simply explained as the work of 
scribblers {Schreiberseelen'), “ well meaning, but stupid.” 
I confess to thinking Dr. Franke is pushing at an open 
door, when he judges we have to “ dig out ” the true 
Buddha word from its often tiresome setting, even if we 
do not damn it all as “ tepid gossip and muddled 
nonsense ” (p. 1). But when, on the lines of Dr. Neumann's 
assumption in the Theratherigdilid, he wishes us to see 
one man's hand compiling a consivstently composed work 
in the Digha-Nikdiya, barriers to this conclusion — if 
I rightly follow that this is his conclusion — seem to me to 
rise up on every hand. Both Tathagata (Gotama Buddha) 
and “ Heilsweg ” fall out of several Suttantas, omitted 
from the present selection, e.g. the Kevaddha, M. Nidana, 
Payasi, Atanatiya, Singalovada, etc. And surely one 
and the same xvriter v^ould have arranged the scrappy 
M. Parinibbana S. differently, both as to detail and as to 
its place in the wliole. It may be want of insight or of 
German, but tlie theory of a collected body of traditional 
episodes, growth by accretion, and a probable plurality of 
compilers still commends itself to me. Notwithstanding, 
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and because of it all. the present work is a veritable 
treasure of devoted scholarship, worthy and certain to 
provoke really adequate and lasting response. 

C. A. F. Rhvs Davids. 


Colloquies ox the Simples axd Dkugs of India. 
By Garcia da Orta. Translated by Sir Clements 
^Iarkham, K.C.B., F.R.S. London : H. Sotheran 
and Co., 1913. 

The CoUoquios dos Simjyles e Brogas da India, by 
Garcia da Orta, Avas published as long ago as 1563 at 
Goa, being the third book ever printed in India, but until 
now never fully translated into English. Dr. Gerson da 
Cunha gives several quotations from it, in English, in his 
“ Origin of Bombay ’ ( Journ. Bomb. Br. R.A.S., 1900), and 
so does Sir H. Yule in his Glossary. Versions in Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, and French have appeared, and two or 
three editions in Portuguese, the last being a full one by 
Count Ficalho, 1891, from which the present excellent 
translation of the very interesting work has been made. 

The author arrived in India in 1534 and went as 
physician with a fleet of Martini Aflbnso to Bassein and 
Bombay, Avhere, especially at the latter place, he laid the 
foundations of his Colloquies with the help of a Persian 
translator and merchant, Khwajah Parkulu. In about 
1555 the King of Portugal granted to him at a quit- 
rent the island of Bombay, where he made a house and 
a garden described by Dr. Fryer in his “New Account of 
Bombay’’ as "a prettily seated but ill-fortifled liouse’’ 
and “ a delicate garden voiced to be the pleasantest in 
India”. Here he collected a large libraiy and cultivated 
an assortment of rare and valuable plants. The site of 
this house and garden was identified by da Cunha as 
close to the old Portuguese fort, just where the Arsenal 
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now stands. He also had a house and garden at Goa, 
where he was physician to the Viceroy. Garcia appears 
to have travelled and seen a good deal of active service 
with the Portuguese in Western and Southern India and 
Cejdon, and also with Bahadur Shah of Gujarat and 
Bahrain Nizam Shah of Ahmad nagar. He died at Goa 
about 1570. 

The book is written in the form of Colloquies between 
Garcia da Orta and a learned Spanish doctor who is 
supposed to have travelled to India in quest of more 
knowledge of the subjects discussed. These subjects 
range over a large field beyond simples and drugs, 
including precious stones, trees, fruits, elephants and 
other animals, the Elephanta, Kaiiheri, and other Caves, 
caste and races of men. One cannot read the book 
without being struck by the extent of the knowledge the 
writer had acquired, his shrewdness and accuracy of 
observation, and his clearness in description. He seems 
to have been in some respects considerably in advance 
of his time. He is careful, too, to distinguish between 
what he has himself observed and what he has learnt 
from hearsay only, by which latter he is sometimes 
led into mistakes ; for instance, in description of the 
Durian fruit he writes (p. 177), Its smell is universally 
praised,” and of the mangosteen (p. 322), “ Tliey say that 
tlie scent of this fruit is not sweet and causes loathing,” 
from which it is evident to anyone who has a personal 
acquaintance with these fruits that the learned doctor 
has confused what lie had heard about them : he says he 
has not seen them. 

The notes, together with the list of plants and the 
indexes, add very materially to the value and interest of 
the book, as the reader is able by them to recognize 
under their common English and scientific names the 
substances or plants spoken of ; for instance, the third 
Colloquy on amber is really about ambergris, the Arabic 
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'amhar, not the resinous substance commonly known 
as amber. The footnote explains this, but the word 
ambergris is omitted from the Index. The valuable 
notes are, however, marred by some words being put in 
Arabic letters, as well as transliterated, all of them 
sadly misspelt, set up evidently by some one who 
knew not the Arabic characters, and unfortunately not 
noticed on revision. But the book is otherwise beautifully 
printed and a handsome volume, which has been read 
with much pleasure. 

o. c. 


A Pepys of Mogul India. By Margaret L. Irvine. 

London: John Murray, 1913. 

Miss Irvine has done a pious as Avell as an useful work 
by making an abridgment of her father’s translation of 
Manucci’s History of the Moguls. The original Storia do 
Mogor is in three languages, Portuguese, French, and 
Italian, and is still only obtainable in MSS. which have 
to be sought for in the public libraries of Venice, Berlin, 
and Paris. Mr. Irvine was therefore quite right to publish 
a complete translation, but the book is too big as well as 
too expensive for the general reader. There is thus room 
for Miss Irvine’s abrid<^ment, which drives the cream of 
Manucci’s work, that is, his personal adventures and 
observations, and leaves out the interminable squabbles 
between the Jesuits and the Capuchins which take up 
part of the third and nearly the whole of the fourth 
volume, and also omits what Manucci calls his Royal 
Chronicle. He says he got it from an aged man of 
letters, and thinks that his readers will be glad to listen 
to it on account of its special information. But the aged 
man was a very Struldbrug for inaccuracy, and is justly 
described by Mr. Irvine as a broken reed and one whose 
chronicles yield nothing more than a farrago of the 
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wildest and most improbable legend. Catrou was well 
advised in patching them up from more trustworthy 
accounts. 

Un£ortunatel3% the plan of Miss Irvine's book, and also 
considerations of space, have prevented her from giving 
the fascinating account of the adventures of Manucci’s 
MSS., and of lier father s hunt for them over Europe — 
a hunt which cost Jiim both time and money'. Its history 
must be read in his Introduction to the first volume. 
And here I should like to notice a small point in the 
translation of Manucci's letter to the Venetian Senate, 
pp. xxxiv, XXXV of the Introduction. There Manucci is 
made to say that the friend to whom he entrusted his 
MSS. died at Galle (Egellia in text). It has been 
suggested that the word is not Galle, but Hidjelee. The 
fact, however, is that the friend, who is known to have 
been Boureau-Desiandes, did not die either at Galle or 
Hidjelee, but went off from France to the West Indies. 
The word died ” is an incoiTect translation of the Latin. 
Egellia is a mistake for “e Gallia”. I remember that 
I suggested this emendation to my friend, and he told 
me afterwards that some scholar liad examined the 
original for him and ascertained that it was e Gallia ” 
there. Mr. Irvine said he intended to make the correction 
in a communication to our Journal, but unfortunatelj^ his 
long illness and death prevented him from doing this. 

Manucci’s career was an extraordinaiy one. He began 
as a stowaway", for when his father would not let him 
leave Venice he anticipated the immortal Sam Weller and 
prevented unpleasantness by taking leave and hiding on 
board a vessel bound for Sm^u-na. There his good luck 
befriended him, for an Englishman, Henry Bard, Lord 
Bellamont, was among the passengers, and was on his 
wa}" to Turkey, Persia, and India. Indeed, he was read}' 
to wander still further, for his commission from Charles II 
authorized him also to go to Morocco and Asiatic Georgia. 
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Bella mont, too, was a venturesome spirit. He had already 
been in the East, and had brought home a Qoran, which 
lie presented to King's College, Cambridge, and which is 
still in the libraiy there. He had also served as a Cavalier 
and been severely wounded at Alresford in Hampshire 
in an action during the Civil Wars. He was now oroino- 
on a wild-goose chase to Persia, etc., to see if he could o-et 
some of the fabled wealth of Ormus or of Ind for his 
exiled sovereign. He took pity on the ^^oung stoAvaway 
and made him his valet, and the two travelled together 
to Persia and India, where Bellaniont suddenly died in 
a caravanserai near Delhi. 

Manucci was only 15, and he was ignorant and not 
scrupulous about telling fibs, but, surely, he was of the 
Marco Polo breed, and was as ardent a traveller, and not 
less quickwitted and observant. Would anj^one but 
a clever Italian boy liave shown the pluck and resource 
which he displayed when two rascally English gunners 
tried to rob him of his own and liis benefactor’s (Young 
of Surat) property ? His account of his travels in 
Turkey, Persia, and India is most interesting, and it is 
fully given in Miss Irvine's book. He has also many 
interesting things to tell about Shah Jalian and his sons 
and daughters, though it would be unfair to compare him 
with the Montpelier physician Bernier, who was a scholar 
and a gentleman. 

H. B. 


Les Documents Chinois decouverts par Aurel Stein 

DANS LES SABLES DU TuRKESTAN ORIENTAL. Publics 
et traduits par Edouard Chavannes, Membre de 
rinstitut, Professeur au College de France. Oxford: 
Imprimerie de FUniversite, 1913. 

When Sir Aurel Stein entrusted to Professor Chavannes 
the task of publishing and translating the Chinese part of 
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the yield of his excavations in Central Asia, he not only 
chose most judiciously, but gave to the choice a certain 
felicitous symbolic background. For this handsome 
quarto, published in England, but not in English, 
represents in tlie sphere of research the happy outcome 
of a remarkable British exploration illuminated by the 
highest French scholarsliip and lucidity. 

The material dealt with in the present volume was 
brought to light in three different regions, all lying 
between the western terminus of the Great ^Yall in 
Kansu Province on the east, and the city of Khotan, on 
the 80th de CTree of longitude, on the ^Yest. Of tliese 
localities the eastern line of sites formed by tlie ancient 
frontier Avail built in continuation of the older work of 
Tsdn Shih Huang Ti by one of the early sovereigns 
of the succeeding Han Dynasty has furnished much the 
largest as well as most valuable group of documents. 
The total bulk handed over to M. Chavannes was 
formidable, being some 2,000 objects, of Avhich about 
half were eliminated as useless on a first scrutiny. 
The remaining 991 are those examined and elucidated 
in this volume, which is arranged as folloAvs. A Preface 
of one page precedes an Introduction of twenty. Then 
comes the main body of the work, 221 pages, in which 
we find each document numbered, Avith its original site- 
reference and metric dimensions indicated and other 
particulars given, transcri])ed in modern Chinese text, 
followed in the great majority of cases by a French 
translation, and often by extremely useful and interesting 
notes. To this part succeeds a table showing at a glance 
which of the documents are reproduced in the plates and 
on Avhich plates they appear. Then an Index, tAvo pages 
of Errata, and a Table des l\[atitu*es. Finally, thirty-seven 
photographic plates of the AA^ooden slips, pieces of silk, 
and fragments of paper Avith their inscriptions. Not all 
tlie examples liave been reproduced, as the table shoAVS 
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(though the latter is not quite complete in this respect, 
Nos. 152, 199, 449, 721, 724, 727, 729, 731, and 736 being 
omitted), but the plates comprise 574 out of the total 991 
dealt with in the text. 

What now, it may be asked, is the literary or historical 
value of the material recovered by Sir A. Stein from 
these Central Asian deserts with such immense toil and 
at the price of so many and severe hardships and 
anxieties ? The purely literary gain, we must admit, is 
nil. Historically, these sand-preserved relics disclose to 
us no dramatic surprises, introduce no great or striking 
personalities, narrate no memorable train of events, inform 
us of no strange or arresting episode. The brief and 
fragmentary texts, for the most part on narrow and 
incomplete slips of wood, are nearly all unimportant, even 
trivial in character. They are records of garrison routine 
in new and isolated outposts of the Han Empire, whose 
distance from civilized regions, and the desolation of the 
ghastly landscape around them, must have rendered the 
service of the military colonists (if we should not regard 
them rather as military convicts) in these watch-towers 
of the frontier, a veritable life in death. 

That this is no exaggerated view of the exiled soldiers’ 
lot is proved by the quotations from poems of the T'ang 
Dynasty with which M. Chavannes closes his admirable 
Introduction. 

Commonplace and humdrum, however, as these dis- 
jointed archives are, they offer many points of interest 
to the student of Chinese history, institutions, and writing, 
on which I wish I had space to linger. Their evidence is 
beyond question or cavil. They confirm and illustrate 
as nothing else could many statements in the received 
historical works. M. Chavannes has grouped and 
summarized the information drawn from this earliest 
and most important find (at various spots along the 
''limes'' protecting the great highway to the west) in 
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his Introduction. Is it permissible to hope that the 
substance of this essay may be made more generally 
accessible than it can ever be when confined within 
this large and costly volume ? 

The range of time within which the whole collection 
from the three districts excavated is comprised, so far as 
the dated specimens allow us to fix it, is from B.c. 98 to 
153 A.D., a stretch of some 250 years. The greater part 
of the documents are of wood, but a few are paper, and 
the author points out that thx*ee of the latter certainly 
appear to go back to the second century of our era, and 
are thus the oldest specimens of paper in the world. 
There are also a few examples of inscribed silk. Thus 
the oldest piece of manuscript in the collection takes us 
back a little more than 2,000 years, and it surely is a fact 
without parallel elsewhere that the writing on this earliest 
example is virtually the same as the writing of to-day. 
It might not unnaturally be supposed that this being so 
the task of translation of these texts would be beset with 
no special difficulties. Far, very far, from that is the 
truth. I have worked laboriously through every one of 
these 991 texts, and painfull}^ examined those of them 
that are reproduced in the plates, and at the end two 
emotions remain. One is unstinted admiration of this 
latest achievement of the orreat French sinologue. The 
other a deep and abiding thankfulness that the job did 
not fall to my lot. For the usually brief and broken 
nature of the legends, the frequent occurrence of indistinct 
or illegible characters, and not seldom of an objectionably 
cursive handwriting, the remote and unfamiliar circum- 
stances of their composition, must have rendered their 
elucidation a duty formidable to envisage, and most 
exacting to carry tlirough. 

These obstacles have not failed to embarrass the 
French sinologue, as they must have embarrassed anyone 
who took the task in hand. But owing to the peculiar 
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quaUticatioas of M. Cliavauiies on the historical side, 
it is certain that a larger proportion of the difficulties 
encountered liave yielded to his etfovts than could have 
been overcome by tlio^e of any other living scholar in 
this held of research. Again and again in the course of 
these pages he illustrates unfamiliar terms, and removes 
obscurities by citations from Chinese historical texts and 
memoirs. 

A notable example of M. Chavannes method appears 
ill the opening of the First Section Documents de 
Tepoque des Han which consists of a brilliant biblio- 
graphical essay on a small vocabulary published under 
the Han Emperor Yuan (b.c, 48-33), fragments of which 
were found by Stein, and constitute the only literature ’’ 
— if a vocabulary can be counted as such — recovered 
from the northern sites of the limes. But very limited 
in amount as this find unfortunately was, it proved really 
important. It provides us with the only extant examples 
of the traditional prismatic ” wooden slips, kft, or angles, 
as the Chinese call them, which served in early times as 
“books”, and on which it is here recorded in the opening 
sentence r' Hie to the wondrous prisms ’) of this verv 
vocabulary that it was inscribed. It also furnishes 
specimens of a hitherto lost style of writing, known only 
by its name cJtaiif/ ts\to. or the ''cluing cursive liand”, 
the true meaning of which term M. Chavannes discusses 
on p. 3. 

I will close this notice with a few examples of the 
documents translated, and in doing so emit the only acid 
criticism I have to make on this invaluable contribution 
to sinology. A considerable number of the texts are 
transcribed without being translated, owing to their 
obscurity. In view of the nature of the publication, 
I think it Avould have been a service to students in such 
cases to have given something, even if only those phrases 
which the author was able to recognize. The other point 
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is that the rendering of certain characters as personal 
names has not always seemed to cany conviction. 

Here are a few typical passages, all taken from the 
northern group of sites, to which considerations of space 
in the journal confine me. 

'' La cinquieme annee ti tsie (65 av. J.-C.), le troisieme 
mois, r inspection le long de la barriere sera ent reprise. ’ 
(No. 37, p. 18.) 

Le dixieme mois, le jour ting-hai (’24), la moitiee de la 
soiree ii’etant pas encore atteinte, un signal de feu (vint) 
du cote de TEst.” (No. 86, p. 32.) 

Le jour ki-yeoii. dix cavaliers, un d’entre eux a fait 
la cuisine, un d’eiitre eux a monte la garde, les huit 
autres ont fabrique des briques. chaque horn me a fabrique 
150 briques. en tout il a ete fabrique 1,200 briques.” 
(No. 281, pp. 67-8.) 

“ Administration du chef de poste de la section 
occi dental e ; nous transmettons pour le neuvieme mois (la 
liste) des soldats et de chiens de garde dont il faut fournir 
la nourriture ; les noms des homines sont comme ci-aprfe.” 
(No. 487, p. 108.) 

And to finish on a more human and convivial note : 
“ Depuis longtemps nous ne nous etions pas vus ; en 
nombreuse compagnie nous nous trouvaines rassembles et 
nous en pro h tames pour causer avec plaisir des choses 
passees et pour nous demander de nos iiouvelles ; en ce 
moment, moi, Tciten-K'mg, j’y pris taut de joie que jebus, 
en reponse aux toasts qu’on me portait, jusqu’a quatre on 
cinq cliengT (No. 174, p. 50.) 

So it was then two thousand years ago, as it is now, 
they mounted guard, they made bricks, they sent in 
official returns. And in the evening they sometimes met 
old friends, and drank wine with them, even to four or 
five pints.” 

L. C. Hopkins. 


JUAS. 1914. 


31 
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Buddhist China. By Reginald Fleming Johnston. 

London : John Murray, 1913. 

The six Chinese characters stamped on the cover of 
this book give almost as appropriate an index of its 
contents as its actual title. Their meaning is that all 
earthly beings are destined ultimately to reach the haven 
of Buddhahood. Such in essence is the message of 
salvation offered by the Mahayana form of Buddhism, 
which has for at least tifteen centuries exerted an 
incalculable influence — religious, ethical, and artistic — 
over the Chinese race, and may justly be described as 
one of the most powerful spiritual forces in the world. 
Hitherto Western literature dealing with this great subject 
has been scanty and unsatisfactory. The writings of 
Edkins, Eitel, Beal, and Richard leave much to be desired 
in point of accuracy, and it cannot be denied that the 
work of at least one of them is marred by Christian bias. 
Such inadequate treatment is hardly surprising when it 
is considered what are the qualifications required for the 
task. First, acquaintance with the voluminous Buddhistic 
literature written in such a peculiar form of Chinese 
that it almost might be considered a distinct language ; 
secondly, ability to grasp in a non-partisan spirit the 
intellectual and philosophical as well as the purely 
religious and practical aspects of the system ; and thirdly, 
personal contact with the religion as it exists to-day in 
the principal monasteries and pilgrim shrines scattered 
over the length and breadth of China. No previous 
winter has possessed these qualiflcations in such large 
measure as Mr. Johnston, and there can be no liesitation 
in assigning to Buddhist China the position of chief 
authority among books on this subject. But this is no 
mere textbook. Its charm of style and breadth of 
outlook carry its interest beyond the province of Buddhist 
scholarship, and make it appeal to a wider public — to the 
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general reader as well as to all students of Oriental art 
and philosophy. 

The three chapters devoted to Ti-tsang (Sanskrit, 
Kshitigarbha) and to Mount Chiu Hua, where special 
reverence is paid this bodhisattva, may be considered 
the most important for the reason that here the author 
traverses ground as yet practically unexplored by Western 
writers. The few who have noticed Ti-tsang have done 
so briefly and inaccurately ; and, so far as I know, no 
serious attempt has been made to describe his chief shrine 
— -the great pilgrim resort in Anhui, which ranks as one 
of the “ Four Famous Hills ” of China. If, for example, 
we tuiTi to Edkins's Chinese BuddJtism, which up to the 
present has been the standard work on the subject, we 
And scarcely a word relating to Chiu Hua Shan beyond 
the repeated statement that it is situated “ near 
Nanking ! 

Deriving his material from Chinese sutras, the author 
paints a vivid picture of Ti-tsang, and tells how the 
p'n-sa vowed to devote himself to the salvation of 
suflering mankind until all had been brought to the bliss 
of perfect enlightenment. In the carrying out of his 
self-imposed task Ti-tsang of a necessity often encounters 
and controls the powers of the underworld, hence writers 
have been misled into calling him the Ruler of Hell ”, 
and even identifying him with Yama — the Chinese Yenlo. 
As for the beliefs that associate Ti-tsang with the world 
of the dead, Mr. Johnston attributes them to the influence 
of similar legends relating to divinities of Hinduism, and 
in support of this vieAV he points to the intermingling of 
Indian religions that was taking place during the whole 
period of Indian Buddhist missionary activity in China. 
Like the original bodhisattvas, Kuan -yin. P‘u-hsien, and 
Wen-shu, the real Ti-tsang is not identified with any 
historical personage ; but, on the other hand, he is 
believed by Chinese Buddhists to have been incarnated 
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in a pilgrim monk who eventually became the patron 
saint o£ Mount Chiu Hua. About the middle of the 
eighth century a Buddhist pilgrim named Chin Clriao-chio 
landed on the coast of Kiai^gsu. He is popularly believed 
to have Ijeen a prince of Siam, but the aiithor corrects 
this error and brings evidence to connect him with the 
reigning house of a certain kingdom in South-Eastern 
Korea. The story is that he had renounced the pomp and 
vanities of court life for the lot of an ordinary monk, 
and come to China in search of some mountain retreat 
in which to spend his days in tranquil contemplation. 
At length his wanderings brought him to Mount Chiu 
Hua, and, charmed by its beauty and seclusion, he made 
it liis liome and there remained for the rest of his life. 
Portents that occurred at the time of his death and the 
fact that his corpse defied corruption, together with other 
evidence, led his disciples to recognize in him an incarna- 
tion of Ti-tsang. As such he has since been reverenced, 
and it is claimed that his undecomposed remains are 
still preserved in a shrine which is counted the holiest 
among the many dotted about the mountain-side. 

The present writer might add that according to local 
tradition Chin Chdao-chio before reaching Mount Chiu 
Hua lived for a time on a hill close to the city of Wuhu. 
A fall he sustained there caused him to regard the place 
as unlucky and to travel further in search of a dwelling. 
Memory of the legend is preserved by a number of 
temples and shrines built on the slope of the hill and 
presumably designed to represent a kind of miniature 
Chiu Hua Shan, for many of the names of buildings at 
the great pilgrim mountain are here reproduced, and there 
is even a replica on a small scale of its relic shrine, though 
here the contents are said to be nothing more than the 
saint’s priestly robes. 

More familiar than Ti-tsang to Western readers is the 
p‘ic-sa Kuan-yin, for on account of her popularity and 
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picturesque attributes she has been made the tlieme 
of countless Chinese artists — in painting, ceramics, and 
sculpture. The last third of the book is devoted to this 
bodhisattva and to the beautiful island in the Chusan 
group held especially sacred to her. Owing to its 
accessibility P'u-thi Shan has often been visited by 
Europeans, and there is no lack of literature concerning 
the island by Western writei’S. Some of the early 
Christian missionaries have left records of their visits 
which contain passages marked by that intolerance of 
alien faiths so often a regrettable feature of missionary 
enterprise in China. And in this connexion it is 
interesting to note — especially now that criticism of 
the methods of Christian propaganda in China is on the 
increase — the opinion of one with such wide experience 
as the author on the much- debated question of how far 
missionaries are answerable for the sad history of China’s 
foreign relations. He says : — 

“ The old-fashioned denunciations of heathenism may strike 
us in these days as merely whimsical, and perhaps as a trifle 
ludicrous, but we should not forget that the intolerant zeal of 
the Christian pioneers was, unfortunately, not confined to the 
writing of books and papers for the edification of their Western 
supporters, but also displayed itself in countless acts and Avords 
of gross discourtesy (to say the least) towards a people Avith 
AA^hom courtesy and tolerance of others’ foibles are among the 
first of A'irtues. Those acts and Avords Avere to a great extent 
responsible, not only for many of the anti -foreign outbreaks 
that used to be so frequent, but also for the pitiful misunder- 
standings AA^hich have so long prevented East and West from 
getting to knoAv and appreciate one another’s good qualities.” 

As already hinted, the scope of this book is not confined 
to the history and doctrinal development and sacred places 
of Buddhism in China, but includes, by Avay of intro- 
duction, a general survey of the system named by its 
adlierents Mahayana — Great Vehicle — in contradistinction 
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to the primitive Buddhism of the Pali canon which Maha- 
yanists have chosen to call Hinayana, or Small Vehicle. 
The author discredits the prevalent theory that the rise 
of the Mahay ana school was directly due to support given 
by King Kanishka and to authority conferred by the 
Council of Kashmir ; on the contrary, he traces its growth 
from the earliest stages of the religion. Indeed, he gives 
reasons for believing that the most characteristic beliefs 
of the Mahay ana, such as the divinity of Buddha, the 
efficacy of faith, and the saving power of bodhisattvas, 
actually emanated from the discussions and disputes of 
Hinayana schools. Conclusions such as these lend weight 
to the protest made by Suzuki against the unfair estimate 
of the religion come to by most Western students of 
Buddhism, owing to the fact that their information has 
been drawn exclusively from Pali sources. And it may 
safely be prophesied that future development of our 
knowledge of Buddhism will be largely based upon the 
study of Mahayanist documents in Sanskrit, Tibetan, and 
Chinese, more especially the last, since many valuable 
texts are preserved only in their Chinese versions. 

But it must not be imagined that a study of this subject 
is concerned merely with the dry bones of a faith — with 
a liistory of sects, saints, and philosophies. Despite a 
prevalent belief to the contra i*}', Buddliism still exerts 
a strong hold over the hearts and minds of the Chinese 
race, and, as pointed out in the preface to this book, so 
far from being moribund, it has recently shown signs 
of renewed vitality. During the last few years a new 
Buddhist organization has been established with rami- 
tications throughout the country. It is controlled by 
a central Representative Church Council, composed of 
both laymen and ordained monks, and has for its object 
the protection and furtherance of the interests of the 
faith. An example of the charitable side of its work is 
the flourishing orphanage maintained in Peking, where 
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some 250 foundling boys are housed, fed, and taught 
various trades. Of recent date, also, is the appearance of 
two monthly magazines devoted to subjects of interest to 
Buddhists ; and last year there was published in Shanghai 
a complete new edition of that prodigious collection of 
Buddhistic literature known as the Chinese Tripitaka. 

Space does not permit of more than passing reference 
to the fascinating chapters concerned with the little-known 
subject of religious pilgrimages. It is not the good 
fortune of many to visit in person the Sacred Hills of 
China, but no one who cares for the less materialistic side 
of Chinese life should miss accompanying in imagination 
the author to some of these pilgrim shrines ; '' for ” (to 
quote his words) “it is a fact that few of us can hope 
to gain true insight into the spiritual core of Chinese 
culture until we have followed in the footsteps of the 
great poets and painters of T'ang, Sung, and Ming, and 
have wandered as they did among the beautiful mountain- 
homes of monastic Buddhism.” 

It remains to remark on the excellence of the print 
and of the illustrations, wliich number over sixty, and 
are most of them pictures from the author’s camera. It 
seems a pity that a work of such permanent interest as 
this was not deemed worthy of better paper and binding. 
Exception must also be taken to the capricious way 
Chinese characters are used in the text, and to the absence 
of Cliinese names from the index. Sureh^ such a strange 
omission cannot have been intended by the author, and it 
seems probable that a separate index of Chinese names 
with their corresponding characters had been prepared, 
but by some mischance was left out. Romanization of 
Chinese being but a poor makeshift, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized how essential is the provision of 
characters to the scholarly value of a book of this nature. 


AV, Perceval Yetts. 
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Wokld-Healers ; or, The Lotos Gospel and its 
Bodhisattvas compared with Early Christianity. 
By E. A. Gordon. With a Letter by the Rev. A. H. 
Sayce, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Assyriology. 
Oxford, a World-map. Index, and Go Illustrations. 
2 vols. Revised and enlarged. London : Eugene L, 
Morice. Cloth, £1 128. 6d. ; paper, £1 108. 

Ever since the days of Herodotus, “ the Father of 
Anthropology as he has been styled, mankind has been 
interested in noting the customs and habits of ditierent 
races, but it is only of late years that men’s minds have 
been directed into the right lines for the comparative 
study of religions, under the guidance first of Hegel. 
This study has now developed to such an extent that the 
science of religion has taken its place ^Yith the numeious 
other elder-born sciences and well established its raison 
d'etre. 

These two volumes form one of the numerous works 
which now issue from the press on this branch of 
knowledge. They are the product of an enthusiast, 
one among the many '' lovers of the past Infinite 
pains must have been taken and incessant and untiring 
labour over many years to gather together the immense 
mass of material here found, to say nothing of th(‘ 
libraries of tomes which must have been read and 
consulted. 

A world- view of the world-held is so vast tluit the 
contents of this book are limited, as the title implies, to 
only one branch of this subject, viz. the comparison of 
Christianity and Buddhism, and that of the Mahavana 
type of the latter, principally as manifested in Japan. 
Dr. Timothy Richard says of the authoress in his xY^?ir 
Testament of Higher Buddhism (p. 147, note) that she 
“ has studied Buddhism and Shintoism in Japan so 
sympathetically and thoroughly that some of the leading 
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priests there say that she knows their religion better 
than any foreigner in the land She has tlins been 
well prepared to note every point of similarity between 
primitive Christianity and its later developments and the 
branch of Buddhism known as the greater vehicle, 
whether in temple, ritual, ceremonial, symbol, image, 
thought, or its expression. 

The late Professor Max Muller has pointed out that 
there are startling coincidences between Buddhism and 
Christianity ”, and almost every one of these is here 
brought together and placed in juxtaposition. DoubtleSvS 
some of the Hon. Mrs. Gordon's readers will think that 
not all those thus brought together have affinity one Avith 
the other ; but an immense mass is here ready for the 
student to exercise his ingenuity on and acce 2 :)t or reject. 
Some of the similarities and coincidences in different 
religions “ show not only that mankind is religious, but 
that there is under all diversity a unity of religion ”, 
but others give indubitable proof of the borroAving 
of one religion from another, and Northern Buddhism 
is indebted in not a few particulars and beliefs to 
Christianity. 

Professor Chautepie de la Saussage says : “ Then^ 

is great danger of being deceived by false analogies 
and attractive parallels” {Science of Rclifjlon, p. 654). 
But Avhile retaining this saving grace of caution, it must 
be remembered Avhat recent discoveries liave shoAvn of 
intercourse between tlie Far East and the West in ancient 
and mediaeval times and Iioav Nestorian and other 
Christian churches penetrated to tlie then remote regions 
of the earth, and it is av ell nigh impossible to believe that 
they exerted no influence on other religions. 

Our authoress's aim is therefore to prove that in the 
New Buddhism we have Christianity clad in a Buddhist 
garb and nomenclature (p. 255). 


J. Dyer Ball. 
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L’Ile de Java sous la Domination francaise. Par 
Octave J. A. Collet. Bruxelles : Librairie Falk 
Fils, 1910. 

This book has been waiting an unconscionable time 
for its notice in these columns. For the delay I must 
apologize, but it is not perhaps altogether a drawback : 
the work does not deal with matters of momentary 
interest requiring immediate discussion, and since it came 
into my hands, more than two years ago, I have been 
immersed in a library of papers connected with its subject 
and am therefore better prepared to discuss it than 
I should formerly have been. Even so, however, I cannot 
hope to do it full justice : for it is a work of singular 
merit, copiously reinforced with references to an 
innumerable array of authorities, both published and 
in MS., and it can fairly claim to be a conscientious and 
comprehensive performance, the adequate criticism of 
which would require almost as much research as its 
production has evidently entailed. My task, tlierefore, 
must be the more modest one of giving a general idea of 
its value and contents, together with such observations on 
some of many issues raised in it as my own more limited 
study of the period enables me to offer. 

The first part of the book gives some interesting details 
of the early French attempts to get into connexion with 
the Indian Archipelago. These were well worth recording, 
but they have no essential relation with the main subject 
of the work. Tiiere is a charming ambiguity about 
certain words in the French language ; and one in 
particular, the word reunion, has served to cover many 
a case of what in our blunter tongue is simply styled 
annexation. Between the early exploits of French 
mariners and traders and the ultimate, but very brief, 
French rule in Java there is no organic connexion 
whatever ; though if that rule had become a permanent 
one, an ex post facto case would no doubt have been made 
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out for it ill the usual way. As it is, these chapters are, 
in a manner, a mere prelude. The real essence of the 
book is the career of Governor-General Daendels, the last 
but one of the Dutch administrators of the island who 
preceded the British conquest. His previous history, the 
details and principles of his administration, the brief and 
inglorious reign of his successor, and the capture of Java 
by our expeditionary force, these make up the substance 
of M. Collet’s work. 

In dealing with such a strenuous page of such relatively 
recent history, it is (I suppose) inevitable that even the 
most judicially minded writer should take sides. M. Collet, 
it may as well be said at once, is a whole-hearted 
worshipper at the shrine of Daendels. Daendels’ enemies 
are his enemies, his friends are M. Collet’s friends too. 
As few men had bitterer enemies than Daendels, it follows 
that a good many of his contemporaries come in for some 
pretty hard knocks at the hands of our author. It is not 
to be denied that in some cases these are thoroughly well 
deserved. When Daendels took over the administration 
of Java (and the rest of the Dutcli East Indies) everything 
there was in a radically rotten state ; the last clays of the 
old Dutch Compan}^ had been an era of decay and 
dissolution, and since its supersession by the Government 
there had liardly been time for a thoroughgoing reform. 
Consequently Daendels had the unpleasant task of cleaning 
out an Augean stable ; and it is not surprising that in the 
process he made many enemies ; in fact, it was inevitable 
that he should, particularly among the incompetent and 
corrupt members of the official hierarchy. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted that he gave 
his opponents any number of handles for criticism. By 
temperament and upbringing a soldier of the Eevolution, 
he combined the most wide-sweeping notions of reform 
with a highly autocratic manner and frame of mind. 
Though lie had in early youth taken a legal degree, he 
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had not the slightest instinctive respect for the law : with 
liim it was always sic volo, sic jubeo and his measures, 
even when most salutary in substance, were apt to offend 
by the arbitrary way in which they were introduced and 
enforced. In short he had some of the defects, as well as 
the qualities, of his great master Napoleon. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that his administration was most 
severely criticized by many of his contemporaries, and 
has been the subject of much heated discussion even 
until now, Dutch authorities are much divided in 
their verdict upon it, as well as in their estimate of 
the man himself. But to Collet he is the hero of the 
period, a truly epic hgure, a Gulliver among a horde of 
Lilliputians. 

It may be safely assumed that this estimate is pitched 
a trifle too high. Daendels was a great man, and he was 
set a task too great for any man, perhaps, to perform in 
the short time that was allotted to him. He attacked 
it with characteristic vigour and extraordinary energy. 
He did much good work ; but he made some grave, some 
hideous, mistakes. His mailed first policy had its 
inevitable consequences in disorders and insurrections, as 
for instance at Bantam, of which he must bear the moral 
responsibility. At tlie same time account must be taken 
of the extraordinary difticulties of his position. At the 
time when he assumed the administration, the Colonial 
Government was utterly crippled flnaiicially ; the war 
with Great Britain, by almost entirely cutting Java off 
from external trade and intercourse, had practically 
reduced it to the position of an invested city. Under 
these circumstances it is not altogether surprising that 
Daendels clutched at desperate remedies, some of which 
only aggravated the evils of the situation. It must not 
be forgotten, too, that apart from mere party and personal 
feelings, which have done so much to stir up discussion 
over his personality and his measures, there was an even 
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more fundamental difi'erence between Daendels and many 
of the colonial Dutchmen of his time. He was, in all but 
birth, practically a Frenchman, and heartily welcomed the 
French supremacy and the eventual annexation to France. 
On the other hand, a large party of liis compatriots in 
Java remained thorough Dutchmen, loathing the idea 
of French rule and objecting very much to tlie French 
officers who were foisted upon them. In fact, a very 
considerable section, though as in duty bound they did 
their best to defend the island against the Britisli invasion, 
honestly welcomed the British occupation the moment 
it was seen to be inevitable, and were relieved to be rid 
of a domination that was tyrannical without (under 
Janssens’ regime) being efficient. To M. Collet, apparently, 
it seems a monstrous thing that the Dutch in Java, or 
a considerable section of them, should have been anti- 
French and even pro-British. For my part I fail to see 
Avhy they should have been grateful to Napoleon for 
treating them as so many pawns in his game. But 
whatever view we may take on that point, it is plain that 
the existence of these feelings made Daendels’ task all the 
harder. 

With the best will in the world, I cannot bring mj^self 
to admire eveiy feature of M. Collet’s idol. The incident, 
which he recalls with approval on pp. 249-50, of Daendels’ 
exaggerated pomposity and brutality to a subordinate 
who was apparently in ill-health, ending in the latter’s 
suicide, seems to me quite a sufficient index of the seamy 
side of the great man’s character. And it is by no means 
the worst case that has been brought up against him. 
For all that. Raffles (who became Lieutenant-Governor of 
Java as soon as we had conquered the island), while 
maintaining a critical attitude towards his forerunner and 
severely censuring several features of his administration, 
nevertheless appreciated much of his work. In a dispatch 
to Governor-General Lord Minto, of which I have seen 
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a copy in MS. at the India Office Library (Mackenzie 
Private Collection, voL xiii, p. 313), he writes : a much 
more regular, active, pure and efficient administration was 
established on this Island by Marshal Daendels than ever 
existed before in any period of the Dutch Company.” 
I think both the ardent partisans and the vehement 
detractors of the Marslial might be content to leave it 
at that ; for Raffles, both by position and temperament, 
was peculiarly well qualitied to form an impartial 
opinion on the subject. His strenuous opposition to 
Dutch policv^ and influence in the Archipelago did not 
pi'event him Horn working harmoniously with the Dutch 
officials who after the British conquest of Java held 
important posts in his administration, and the v^alue of 
their services was acknowledged by him in ungrudging 
terms. 

Here I must step aside to enter a protest against an 
obiter dichtin of M. Collet’s which I conceive to be entirely 
unwoidhy of him. On pp. 316—17, speaking of a reduction 
in the Dutch military and civil staff at Palembang, he 
says : Cette diminution de personnel eut les plus facheux 
resultats, car la petite garni son hollandaise fut inassacree, 
probablement a Tinstigation de Raffles, et les Hollandais 
qui residaient a Palembang, assassines de la fa^ou la plus 
cruel le et la plus perfide.” I submit that this is not 
the way in which history should be written : to insinuate 
a grave charge in a parenthetical clause, without evidence 
or even references of any kind in support of it, is not 
what we call playing the game I am well aware that 
this matter has been previously discussed by other writers, 
some of whom have drawn from the evidence before them 
conclusions very much the same as M. Collet’vS. But that 
does not justify his observation. This, however, is not 
the place to deal with the substance of the case on its 
merits. I hope to have an opportunity of doing so at 
some future time, and would merely remark here and now 
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that evidence as yet unpublished exists which will throw 
additional light on the subject, and may modify very 
considerably the harsh judgments that have been pro- 
nounced concerning Rafl3.es' action in this most deplorable 
afiair. 

Apart from the unfortunate obiter dictum I have quoted 
and a few minor matters, such as occasional eccentricities 
in the spelling of proper names, I have found little to cavil 
at in M. Collet's work. There will be many who, like 
myself, cannot agree with all his estimates or share his 
point of view. But every one must unreservedly give 
him credit for wide and painstaking research, a great 
mastery of details and facts, and the very high literary 
gift of being able to throw them into a readable and 
interesting form. The book is well printed, and several 
appendices and an index add materially to its usefulness 
as a work of reference. In view of the large number of 
authorities cited, the absence of a bibliographical list is 
regrettable. 

C. 0. Blagden. 


Relations de Voyages et Textes geographiques arabes, 

PERSANS ET TURKS RELATIFS k L’ExTREME-OrIENT DU 
viiU au xviiT siECLEs. Ti*aduits, revus et annotes 
par Gabriel Ferrand. Tome premier. Paris: Ernest 
Lei'oux, 1913. 

M. Ferrand’s work is a further instalment of the series 
so well inaugurated by 1\L Ccedes’ Te.rtes d'auteurs grecs 
et latins relatifs d V Extreme-Orient, which I noticed 
in this Journal some time ago. Much of what was said 
then could be repeated now, particularly the views 
I expressed as to the object and utility of these collections 
of texts. But I do not propose to go over this ground 
again, and shall confine myself to a few notes and queries 
on M. Ferrand's book. It is only the first of three 
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vohitiies, and therefore any notice of it at present must 
necessarily be provisional. Moreo\'er, M. Fei‘rand has so 
planned his work that it will be impossible to deal at all 
adequately with the questions raised in vol. i till vol. iii 
has appeared. For in tlie latter he is to o-ive us a number 
of separate dissertations on tliese matters. We have before 
U.S, therefore, his conclusions, but we await his reasons in 
support of them. Under these circumstances criticism 
can only he tentative. 

In his preface and introduction M. Ferrand deals 
amongst other things with the phonetic phenomena 
disclosed by the Arab transcriptions of foreign proper 
nanies. The chief points elucidated are that ^ often 
represents g and c, the palatal surd. Wliether he is 
rio'ht in drawincr the conclusion that ^ in Arabic was 
formerly such a palatal, is a matter which I must leave 
to the decision of Semitic scholars. For the purpose in 
hand, viz., the identification of foreign names, it would be 
r^uite sufficient to conclude that was tlie nearest thing 
the Arabs had got in their phonetic scheme to c, and that 
they therefore made use of it as the best substitute, just 

as they use , ? for tlie Indonesian habitually. Be that 

as it may, M. Feirand s treatment of the phonetic questions 
involved is systematic and ili ere fore inspires contidence. 
In that respect it differs very widely from the inetliods 
tliat have often obtained in this very field of studies ; 
identifications have frequently been based on sheer 
guesses without the least attempt at establishing any 
guiding principle. 

The authors from whose works extracts are given range 
from I bn Kliordadzbeb in the ninth century a.d. to Ibii 
al-BayUir in the thirteenth, and the information contained 
in the translated texts is of a somewhat miscellaneous 
character, though mainly geographical. It would, no 
doubt, be still more varied were it not for the fact that 
these Arab writers appear to liave been the most shameless 
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plagiarists conceivable. Some of the earlier ones are not 
only the most interesting, but have also the rare merit of 
being original. M. Ferrand has someAvhat extended the 
geographical area dealt with in this series, for he has 
admitted a good deal of information relating to China 
and India, and very curious some of it is, particularly 
{to my thinking) the account of Indian sects in Abul- 
Faradj’s Fihrist. However, I must pass to matters 
which concern me more closely and which take up the 
greater part of the volume, viz. the East Indian islands 
and Further India. 

Now as regards Indonesia, a large part of these Arabian 
authorities have been dealt with by Heer G, P. Rouftaer 
in the Encyclopcedie van Nederlandsch- Indie, s.v. Tochten 
(Oudste Ontdekkings-) tot 1497. One may differ from 
that learned scholar on particular issues, but it is impossible 
to read his article without feeling tliat his conclusions 
-are entitled to very great weight and the most careful 
consideration. I am not sure whether M. Ferrand has 
taken them into account. One question of primaiy 
importance confronts us the moment we try our hand at 
interpreting the Arab accounts of Indonesia, viz. the 
meaning to be attached in our various sources to the 
place-names Zdbaj and Jdhah What is 

the true phonetic background represented by these Arabic 
forms ? And do they both stand for one island (and if 
so what island ?), or does either of them stand sometimes 
for one island and sometimes for another, or perhaps as 
often as not for Indonesia in general, so far as the Arabs 
were acquainted with it ^ As regards the first point, 
tliere can be little hesitation in referring these names to 
the Indonesian proper name Jdiva, the native form out of 
which Europeans have made Java. We have the liigh 
authority of Professor Kern for the explanation of the 
form Zdbaj, wliich M. Ferrand also accepts, viz. that it is 
intended for Jdivaga, presumably a weakened form of 

JRAS. 19 U. 3:^ 
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Jdicaka, that is to say, the native name Jdwn (no matter 
what its origin or precise meaning in remote times) with 
an Indian termination affixed. It would be rash to difier 
from tliat view, though for my own part I have sometimes 
wondered whetlier tlie word could not be read Jdivadyu 
and tiuis brouglit int'> line with Ftoleiny'^ labad tic (where 
the termination is plainly a Prakritized dripa). Be that 
as it may. wliy do Ave tind the two variants Zdbaj and 
JCihah in one and the same author, Ibn Khordadzbeh, the 
earliest authority oE them all ? I hope M. Feri'and’s 
promised excursus on the matter will give us the explana- 
tion of this problem. 

So far as I can gather, he inclines (though not without 
some hesitation) to regard both these names as applicable, 
at any rate in the earlier Arab sources, to the island of 
Java. Bouffiier, on the other hand, treats them as terms 
used loosely, sometimes referring to Java and sometimes 
to Southern Sumatra. Tliis is partly a matter of topo- 
graphical evidence as to the special local appropriateness 
of particular passages in the Arab sources, partly an issue 
depending on more general grounds. I cannot go into the 
points of local detail here. But we know for a fact that 
the Arabs themselves have applied the proper name JCtwa 
to other islands besides Java itself. As M. Ferrand 
liiimself points out, the later Arab writers call Sumatra 
by that name. The modern Arabs style Indonesians in 
general Jdtul, and the word has been adopted into Malay 
as the proper name for the Malay language when written 
in the Arabic character. Then, again, among the 
Indonesians themselves Jdwa occurs as an ethnic name 
in parts oE Indonesia, and on occasions, where no reference 
to the Javanese people is, or could by any possibility have 
been, intended ; we find it so used in Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula to denote the more civilized Indonesians 
of those regions (generally Malays) as contrasted with 
some less advanced neighbours of the same or some other 
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stock.^ There is therefore considerable plausibility in 
the contention that the Arabs did not, even in very 
early days, confine the name to Java. (I may add that 
the late Colonel Gerini's view, that in those days it 
meant only Sumatra, does not commend itself to me 
either.) And there is the further question whether JCiwa 
is a genuine native word or represents the Sanskrit yam, 
“ barley.’’ 

It is to be hoped that fuidher light will be thrown on 
these debatable points. There are many other problems, 
and I have but little space even to refer to them hei*e. 
There is, for instance, the mysterious kingdom of Rahma, 
identified by M. Ferrand with Pegu. The king possessed 
fifty thousand elephants, and the country produced a 
velvety kind of cotton goods and also Indian eaglewood, 
we are told by I bn Khordadzbeh, Avho adds that the 
country is a 3 "ear s march distant fi‘om the other Indian 
kingdoms. Ya’kubi says that it is the most powerful and 
extensive of all countries, borders on the sea, and contains 
gold and precious metals. But Sulaymaii and MasTidi 
(who also mention the elephants and likewise lay some 
stress on rhinoceros horns as a product of the country) 
apparently speak of it as if it bordered on Gujerat, which 
seems to throw considerable doubt on its identification 
with Pegu. There is another difficulty. Wh}^ the name 
Ralima ? In these writers of the ninth and tenth centuries 
one would have expected something like Ramen ov Raman. 
In the fifteenth century the Pali name for the coast 
districts of Lower Burma which at that time made up 
the Pegu kingdom was Rama n nadcsa. The local native 
equivalent at that period was rah Rnian, which appears 
constant 1}^ in the Talaing (or Mon) text of the Kalyani 
inscription of Pegu. Rah (which is the Sanskrit rdiftra) 

^ The use of the word in Indo-China, though it might be urged in 
support of my view, I regard as merely secondary evidence, hardly 
strengthening the case. 
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means country ”, and Rnuni (evidently to be pronounced 
Rhnan) is the native etliuic name, nowadays pronounced 
Mon, the r prefix having dropped (as in mi it, to hear,” 
anciently nniii). Why, then, did scholars introduce a 
palatal into the Pali form of the word Plainly because 
the ancient final was formerly n, not n. There is some 
ground for the conjecture that tlie name in the eleventh 
century was Rrnen (probably — Remen, with an open c). 
This is based on a doubtful reading of a inuch- 
weathered inscription, but is also supported by some 
analogies. However, thougli I do not press it strongly, 
we seem to be working away from the form Rahma, 
and, in any case, the absence of the final nasal requires 
explanation. 

In connexion with Sundur-fulat some difficulties seem 
to arise. If it represents Pulo Condor, why should 
navigators on their way to China call at it after visiting 
Champa, which lies beyond it ? And if fcdCit represents 
a Persian plural of the Malay 'Msland,” why does 

it not precede the proper name as generic names do in 
Malay and in Indonesian and ^Southern Indo-Chinese 
languages generally ? Further, if f<unditr represents 
a native form cunchtr, whence the hard c {=^k) of our 
modern form of the word ? I am not aware that Malay 
changes c to k in an initial position. 

More might be said about such matters of detail, but 
I refrain and will merely add that if some points still 
remain doubtful (to my mind at any rate), there is on the 
other hand a great deal in M. Ferrand’s work which must 
command assent, and his method is to be praised for its 
consistency and precision. The other volumes of his 
valuable work will be awaited witli much interest and 
eager expectation. 

C. O. Blagdex. 

^ The long a in the first syllable is doubtless due to a reminiscence 
of the Indian proper name Rama and its derivatives. 
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Babylonian Oil Magic in the Talmud and in the 
Later Jewish Literature. By Samuel Daiches, 
Ph.D., Lecturer in Biblical Exegesis and Talnmdicsat 
Jews’ College. London : Jews’ College Publication, 
No. 5, 1913. 

In this small monograph of forty -two pages, the author 
brings forward a very interesting series of parallels 
between the Babylonian inscriptions dealing with the 
use of oil in ceremonies, and what is found in the 
Talmudical writings. Oil was of old not only used for 
consecration, but also in certain magical formulae, as well 
as in purilication. What precise connexion there may 
have been in these three usages, is somewhat uncertain, 
but it may be noted that, in countries where, in the heat 
of summer, water is sometimes scarce, oil, when available, 
could be used instead, hence the cleansing power attributed 
to it. 

The author thinks it probable that the use of oil in 
Egyptian magic came from the Euphrates-region. In the 
passage he quotes (translation by Griffith & Thompson), 
it was “ herb-oil ” which was regarded as true oil. The 
colours which may be produced by a thin coating of oil on 
water seem also to have been noticed, as in the lines from 
Coleridge which Dr. Daiches quotes. 

Dr. Daiches shows that, from the Babylonian Talmud, 
there seem to have been princes of oils as there were 
also “ princes of eggs ”, who, however, were regarded as 
lying spirits. In Babylonia bright and pure oil was 
looked upon as the child of Aim, the heavens, and Ea, 
the god of the sea. Oil was poured liberally over the 
offerings, as well as on the water in the libation- vessels, 
Avhen in(|uiries were made of the gods. The answer was 
obtained from a correct interpretation of the forms which 
the drops assumed. Everything, however, had to be done 
with the most scrupulous exactness, for if a mistake in 
the ceremony took place a misreading might easily follow. 
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The priestly expert, however, probably made his experi- 
ments on most (or all) occasions conditionally. The charm 
was effected by wdiispering over the oil. 

The second portion oL* the monograph deals wdth the 
indications of the later Jewish MSS., notably some 
remarkable documents of this class in the possession of 
Dr. Gaster. The descriptions of these rites are soinewdiat 
long, but in “ the princt'S of the Thumb one of the chief 
portions of the ceremony consisted in anointing a lad’s 
thinned right thuuib-naih A kind of miraculous sacrifice 
Avas afterw^ards expected to take place, Avhen the boy 
Avould be endowed with the power of understanding the 
answer to the question which had been put. Another 
and longer ceremony was that in Avhich the hand of a lad, 
a maiden, or a pregnant woman was blackened with soot 
or anointed with olive oil. The medium, after the 
pei'formance of the various ceremonies, would see visions, 
ending with that of “ the king who, when requested, 
would write dowrn whatever the master of the ceremonies 
desired to know. 

The whole is treated with Dr. Daiches’s usual 
thoroughness and w^ealth of detail, and though tedious 
to non-specialists the long Talmudic ceremonies are not 
without their interest. The author is probably right in 
attributing a Sumerian origin to these strange rites, but 
the Semites also had a tendency to such things, and may 
not only have elaborated them, but even invented others. 
Dr. Daiches points out that the Babylonian diviner used 
the tinger-nail (probably his own, and not that of a child) 
exactly as in the Jewisli book of Remedies and CurCvS. 
A number of notes upon the texts quoted close the mono- 
graph, and in this portion the author points out how the 
Babylonian god Ea became ‘‘the sea”; and Sin, ^^amas, 
and Marduk (or may the third not have been Venus ?) 
were modified into the “three lights”. 

T. G. PiX’CHKS. 
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The Oath in Babylonian and Assyrian Literature. 
By the Rev. Samuel A. B. Mercer, Ph.D., with an 
Appendix by Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel. Paris : 
Geuthner, 1912. 

There is no doubt that oaths played a very important 
part in Babylonian business -life, as in other spheres of 
activit 3 \ Oaths were often solemnly taken before a deity 
in the temple where he was worshipped, and generally 
before witnesses, though these do not seem to have been 
absolutely necessary. A certain amount of ritual attended 
the ceremony, but its details have still to be discovered. 

Texts containing oaths have appeared in the Journal 
of this Society (July, 1897, and January, 1899), and 
show under what conditions they were sworn. In these 
examples the deities invoked are Sam as. Ay a, Merodach, 
and the reigning king, and the ceremony of swearing 
seems to have taken place after the delivery of the 
judgment recorded, and therefore, in all probability, in 
the temple of the sun (at Sippar). In another document 
the oath is by Samas, Sabiu“ (the king), and Sippar, the 
sacred city in which the temple of the sun stood, and 
where the Sun-god dwelt. A very complete list of the 
various deities by which these oaths were sworn is given 
by Dr. Mercer, as well as the conditions attending the 
rite. It was, of course, thought that the curse of the gods 
and the king Avould rest upon any contracting party w^ho 
broke his engagement. 

Various phrases were employed, as can be seen in 
Hammurabi’s laws, where such expressions as ‘‘ they (the 
witnesses) shall utter their testimony before the god ”, 
“ he (the wronged person) shall state his loss before the 
god ”, occur ; and in this kind of oath the witnesses to 
a contract, wdien there were any, were present also. In 
other cases the expression is iiis ili izalcar, wdiich the 
author translates ‘‘ in the name of god he sluill declare”. 
Tlxese and otlier terms and words employed in the oaths 
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are discussed, and the material collected ought to prove 
useful to students of these matters. Concerning nhs til 
tarn it (or zakCtru), Sumerian mu dbujir inpa{d), mucli 
might be said, but for the present it may be conceded 
that the author is right in regarding ndii as standing 
for '‘name’, notwithstanding such expressions as zl 
Ninlil inpa^d) ^ itm Enlllli ifmd, “he invoked the 
spirit of XinlilC Avhich I have hitherto regarded as the 
proper rendering. But surely invoking the name of 
a deity and his spirit are interchangeable terms, and 
I am rather inclined to regard the t^vo usages of iilsit 
as identical, in whicli case the name of the god was 
practically his spirit, and partook of his power — indeed, 
it may have been a parallel to his “face”, as in Feniel,^ 
“ face of God,” wdiere Jacob “ wu-estled until break of 
day ” “ — not wdth God Himself, but wdth His presence. 

But most noteworthy of all, probably, is the discussion 
of ilpid piit-ni in the Flood-story, when, after the 
catastrophe, the god makes a covenant with the 
Babylonian Noah and his wife. These Avords are 
explained as meaning “ he touched our fore- (i.e. private)- 
part ”, and the analog}" of the oath between Abraham and 
Eliezer, w"ho sw"ore to him by placing his hand under his 
(Abraham's) thigh, ^ is referred to. This seems to be 
a good comparison, and there is every probability that 
time will justify the rendering proposed. 

Ecjually interesting and important is Professor Hommers 
“ Appendix ”, wdierein that veteran Assyriologisb deals 
wdth“the Oath-goddess Esh-glianna This is the deity 
wdio.se name is general! v i*ead Nina, one of wdiose seats 
W"as in Babylonia (near Lagas), Avhilst tlie other Avas tlie 
w-orld -renown led Nine veil, the discovery of Avhose ruins 
has furnished us Avibh the material for so many otlier 
discoveries in Assyriological fields. It is impossible to do 
justice to this valuable contribution to Assyro-Babylonian 
^ Gen. xxxii, 30. - Gen. xxxii, 24. ^ Gen. xxiv, 2. 
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mythology in the small space remaining to me, but one 
point of move general interest is worthy of notice, 
namely, the identifications of the Pishon and the Gilmn 
with the Wady Dawasir and the Wady Rumma in Arabia 
respectively. Tlie Hiddekel, however, lie seems not to 
identify with the Tigris, but with the Wady Sirhan, in 
which case “ in front of Assyria ” would not mean 
“eastward"’ of that country, but a long way south- 
westward of it. This nomenclature, however, belonged 
to prehistoric times, and if correct, the name (Hidigna = 
Hiddekel) must have been transferred to the great 
waterway which has played such an important part in 
the liistory of the Semitic East. 

A good monograph with a most suggestive appendix. 

T. G. Pinches. 


Tiglath PiLESEK HI, B}" Abraham S. Anspacher, Ph.D. 
Contributions to Oriental History and Philology, 
No. V. New York, Columbia University Press ; 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, London, 
KC.; 1012. 

The reign of Tiglath-pileser III — the Biblical Tiglath- 
pileser, and, according to King, tlie fourth of tlie name — 
is one of considerable interest and importance, and 
Assyriologists always live in the hope of getting more 
material fi’om Assjulan or Babylonian sources. The fact 
that lie was, or would have been, the founder of a new 
dynasty, the mystery surrounding his origin, and the fact 
that he bore also the name of Pulu (Pul) — whether his 
original name or given to him as a not altogether 
complimentary epithet is uncertain — make him one of 
the most striking features of ancient Assyrian history. 
To all appearance his is the history of an ambitious man, 
young, or in his prime, and possibly of royal lineage, 
who, hearing the same name as other renowned kings of 
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Assyria, aspired to and obtained tlie crown, and emulated 
with great success the warlike careers of his earlier 
namesakes. Though a most successful warrior, he seems 
not to have left behind him a name which tlie Assyrians 
of later days held in real respect, for they felt no scruples 
in cleaning off the bas-reliefs from his slabs, together 
with any inscriptions which may liave accompanied them, 
so that much historical material is at present lost to us. 
Many details of his contact with the Israelites, moreover, 
have been rendered imperfect by the accidental mutilation 
(apparently) of the slabs upon which they are inscribed. 

Though modest in its dimensions (the book has only 
seventy-eight pages), all the details are given which are 
necessary for the understanding of the reign of this 
king, which, like that of most Assyrian monarchs, was 
mainly occupied by warlike expeditions. Tiglath-pileser 
is generally regarded as having come to the throne in 
consequence of a kind of revolution, anti -priestly in its 
character.” The kingdom was dependent upon tribute 
for its military supremacy, and whilst this was available 
the temple-taxes caused no shortness of funds. The 
dependencies, however, seized every opportunity to escape 
from this burden imposed upon them by the Assyrian 
rulers, and the expense of maintaining tlie army then fell 
upon the people, who became discontented, with disastrous 
results for the ruling dynasty. 

For the rest, the history of the reign of Tiglath-pileser 
is well told, and numerous footnotes give the results of 
the latest researches and discoveries in geographical 
identitications and other important matters in the domain 
of ancient history of Western Asia. 

It is an excellent monograph, carefully compiled, but it 
needs an indtix badly. Also, in a book whose author has 
made a speciality of the geographical identifications, a map 
would have increased the value of the work enormously. 

T. G. Pinches. 
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Syrian Anatomy, Pathology, and Therapeutics, or 
The Book of Medicines The Syriac text, edited 
from a rare manuscript, with an English translation, 
etc., by E. A. Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D. Published 
under tlie direction of the Ro 3 "al Societj" of Literature 
of the United Kingdom. Yol. I, Introduction, Sjudac 
Text ; Yol. II, English Translation and Index. 8vo. 
I. pp. clxxviii, 612 ; II. pp. xxv, 804?. Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1913. 

To the indefatigable labours of Dr. W. Budge we owe 
now a new and welcome edition to the secular knowledge 
of Syriac literature. This is the first medical treatise in 
Syriac which has thus far been made accessible to a wider 
circle, and it opens up many problems of high interest. 
The text here published for the tii^st time is taken from 
a modern transcript made for Dr. Budge a native scribe 
from a more ancient MS. in the private possession of 
a man in Mosul. It falls into three sections, of which the 
first is the scientific, the second the astrological, and the 
third the popular, the s^unpathetic or magical. The veiy 
composite character of this collection makes it difficult to 
trace the sources and to establish direct literaiy j^arallels. 
Tlie Avhole character of the Sjulac literature precludes the 
idea of independent work. Most, if not all, the “ exact ” 
sciences are derived from Greek sources, some perhaps 
may go back to more ancient Babylonian and Egyptian 
practices, as suggested b}' Dr. Budge in his Introduction. 

The first part is, then, uncpiestionabl^^ a translation 
from a Greek work of great antiquity composed probably 
in Alexandria. None of the names mentioned seem to be 
later than the second or third century c.E. Some of 
course are much older. In fact, the author bases his 
“Lectures’" on the works of Asklepiades and Hippocrat, 
etc. It is a thoroughh" methodical treatise, though un- 
fortunateh" incomplete at the end. The original S\’riac 
MS., probably of the twelfth centuiy, had been mutilated 
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by the monks into whose possession it had probably come, 
for reasons lucidly set forth by Dr. Budg’e. It is a valuable 
contribution to Syriac philology. Rich as the gTeat 
Thesaurus of Payne Smith is, none the less is this new 
material higlily welcome : for this book contains all the 
technical expressions of Syriac anatomy, pathology, and 
also a complete pharmacopea. The drugs which are used 
in the prescriptions are here given in their proper setting, 
and the use to which they are put is so clearly indicated 
that there could be no mistake as to their true nature and 
character. The book is also a contribution to the history 
of Oriental leechcraft. The relation in which the Syriac 
Book of Medicine stands to the Greek sources and to 
Arabic books of a similar nature is an interesting problem 
by itself. 

Dr. Budge, following his usual and happy custom, has 
not contented himself with the publication only of the 
vSyriac text. He has also accompanied his publication 
with a faithful rendering of the Syriac into English. 
Many a scholar interested in the subject-matter only Avill 
be grateful to Dr. Budge for the help which he has given 
them b}" his translation. He limits himself, however, 
strictly to this translation. Dr. Budge does not stray 
further atield. He does not attem[)t any comparison witli 
any other literature, nor does he refer to any other treatise 
containing similar materials. He evidently leaves it to 
specialists to deal with each point separately. 

Tliis book raises also other questions. Medicine in olden 
times and even down to more modern times embraces 
a wider field than is now assigned to it. The art of 
healing as well as the diagnosis ot illness was not confined 
to the strictly anatomical and pathological knowledge 
possessed by the physician. Other causes and other 
remedies than those contained in tiie pathology and 
pharmacopea were considered to be responsible for many 
ills of the flesh. The heavenly bodies no less than tlie evil 
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cue would play havoc with man’s health, and accordingly 
special devices liad to be invented in order to ascertain 
the former and drive away, if possible, the latter. Thus it 
comes to pass that about a third of this Book of Medicine 
is given up to astrological treatises with nativities and 
horoscopes and other weird calculations derived from the 
stations of the heavenly bodies and their inter-relations 
to one another and with man in every situation of life. 

In addition to these astrological investigations we have, 
then, other calculations devised for similar purposes of 
leechcraft and fortune-telling — they often go hand in 
hand. These are based on the numerical value of the 
letters of the patient’s name, with numerous permutations 
and combinations. The Arabic and Jewish literature 
is full of such cabbalistic calculations. They are a 
common property of the East. It would be interesting 
to follow them up to their older source and to connect 
them with Gnostic and Pythagorean speculations about 
numbers, letters, and figures. In aii}^ case, we have here 
a valuable contribution to the vastly accumulating 
material. 

One of the chapters of these Calculations is the famous 
War Game” ascribed to Aristotle. It forms part of the 
Secretuin Secretorum (chs. ix, x) of my edition of the 
Hebrew version. Nothing as far as I am aware has 
hitherto been known of the Syriac version of this book. 
The existence of such a version has in fact been doubted, 
together with the statement in the Introduction to the 
Arabic version — which is the primary source for all the 
European versions — that the Arabic was a translation 
from a Syilac '' Suryan ” text. Tliis Avas not taken 
literally. Now that a Syriac text has come to light and 
with it a portion of the Secretuin as the book of Aristotle — 
though the name of the book is not mentioned — the history 
of that remarkable book can be traced one step higher 
up. Another chapter in the Book of Medicine, that on the 
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seasons of the year, the proper food, etc., may also be 
derived from the dietetic of the Secretum (ch. xii), with 
which it agrees very closely. Of course, it is possible that 
this chapter has been taken from some other Greek 
composition, of which a good number are extant, but the 
similarity between the Syriac Book of Medicine and the 
Secretum is very striking and suggestive. 

Finally, there is a section devoted to what I might call 
sympathetic magic ”, i.e. healing by sympathetic action, 
most of which is known as '' superstitious ” practice and 
lies at the root, or at least forais part, of many charms 
and amulets. It is used either for prevention or for cure. 
The line is not often sharply drawn. This part contains 
no less than four hundred recipes representing what 
I would call popular medicine ”, the syncretism of older 
practices and popular materia medica consisting of the 
most diverse ingredients. It might just as well be called 
the pharmacopea of the ancient medicine man ”. To this 
class, which has survived to our very day in the practices 
of the “ quack ” and bone-setter ”, belongs a large 
section of mediaeval folk medicine. Such collections of 
leechcraft abound in Arabic, Hebrew MSS. (Sefer Ref noth 
and Seguloth), in Greek (latrika), and in Western books 
on leechcraft. It would be a valuable undertaking 
to compare tliese collections and to establish their 
interdependence. 

A comparison of this book with Arabic (or Hebrew) 
books of medicine might perhaps help to discover the name 
of the author and the date of this book. For the oldest 
Arabic (and Hebrew) works on medicine — perhaps with 
the exception of the hitherto unexplained Asaf - — are 
translations from the Syriac. The Syriac text, having 
been printed from the MvS., offers every guarantee for 
reliability, and the translation, though literal, is none the 
less clear. It was not an easy task to render smoothly 
difficult passages and to find English equivalents for the 
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technical expressions in which the text abounds. A full 
index increases still more the value of this publication, 
and makes it accessible and serviceable to a larger circle 
of readers and students. A word of appreciation must be 
added to the Royal Societ\’' of Literature of the United 
Kingdom, who have defrayed the expense of this splendid 
publication. 


Porta Linguarum Orientalium. ParsXYI. R. Briinnows 
Arabische Chrestomathie aus prosascliriftstellern in 
zweiter Auflao^e volli^ neu bearbeitet und heraus- 
gegeben von August Fischer. 8vo ; pp. xvi, 183, 
161. Berlin, 1913. 

It is often a thankless task to undertake a new edition 
of the work of another author. When such an edition 
is demanded it is a proof that the first had met with 
a favourable reception, that it has answered a demand, 
and by the sale of the book tliat it had established for 
itself a reputation and created a certain tradition. None 
of these considerations can then be ignored by the second 
editor. He is bound to follow the first author on the 
lines laid down by him, and to a certain extent within 
the compass of the first edition. Yet, in spite of these 
drawbacks and handicaps, a wise publisher, reckoning on 
the indulgence of an appreciating public and the authority 
enjoyed by the man who is willing to undertake this task, 
will leave to the latter sufficient latitude. 

This has happily been the case with the second edition 
of Brlinnow’s well-known Arabic Chrestomath}^ the 
second edition of which has been entrusted to the learned 
Professor of Arabic at the Leipzig University, Dr. A. 
Fischer, who has carried out the task with consummate 
skill, and has practically recast the old book. 

The first edition consisted of 151 pages Arabic text. 
This one has no less than 183. Out of the first 151 only 
29 pages have been retained by Professor Fischer, and for 
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the eliminated texts he has substituted abstracts from the 
Koran in the recension of Beidawi ed. Fleischer, Sakir 
Albatluni, Tabari, Ibn Hishaiii, Ibu Halikan. and Bnliari, 
all classical authors. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the importance of placing 
in the hands of the student well-chosen texts representing 
many shades and forms of style and language, to cover as 
wide a held as possible, and 3 ^et to compress the selection 
into a small compass. If it is important for any 
Oriental, especially Semitic language, it is invaluable for 
Arabic, considering the immense wealth of the material in 
the latter, as compared with the scantier documents, say, 
in Hebrew, Syriac, or Samaritan. What a student wants 
is, then, not onl}^ a representative collection, as we now 
have here, but also a critical I reliable edition of these 
texts. Professor Fischer has acquitted himself exceedingly 
well, both in the choice of the prose texts — for to these 
the Chrestomathy is limited — and in the excellent manner 
of printing them ; some witli, others Avithout, vowels and 
other diacritical signs, thus helping the student on to 
familiarize himself with all manners of texts. 

But great as this merit of the book is, it is far 
surpassed by the admirable glossary, which contains 
almost a coniYjlete and handy dictionary of the most 
generally used Arabic words. A complete dictionary 
must of necessity contain every word found in the 
language, irrespective of the fact as to whether it is 
a technical or other rarely used expression. Only those 
who when starting their studies had to toil painfully 
through the hugh volumes of Freytag and Lane, and had 
to spend many an hour to tind the meaning of very simple, 
but often used, words, will be able to appreciate the boon of 
such a compact and perfect small dictionary as contained 
in this glossary. 

Every root found in the texts is carefully entered, and 
under each heading all the more important derivations 
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and grammatical forms are given, with an exact German 
translation. This, if one may venture to say, is tlie only 
troublesome feature in an otherwise excellent book. In 
olden times Latin was the universal language even for 
the “Porta”, nowadays the vernacular has taken its place. 
It is a pity that the editor was not allowed to cany out 
his original intention to add in the glossary an English 
translation to the German. Perhaps editor and publishers 
might see their way to prepare an English edition, and 
thus make the Chrestomathy more accessible to the wider 
English-speaking world and increase the indebtedness 
of students, to whom this book is sure to prove of 
practical value. 

The printing of the Arabic text, as well as that of the 
whole book, is very well done. It was done at the well- 
known printing establishment of Drugulin. 

M. Gaster 


N. Y. Mark. Iapheticheskie elementy v yazykakh 
Armenii. Parts I-YI. St. Petersburg, 1911-13. — Iz 
POYEZDOK V SvaxiyU (1911-12). St. Petersburg, 

1913. Iz LINGVISTICHESKOI POA'EZDKI V AbKHAZIYU. 

St. Petersburg, 1913. 

Professor Nicholas Marr, Dean of the Oriental Faculty 
in the University of St. Petersburg, has within the last 
two years published six sections of his Avork on the 
Japhetic elements in the languages of Armenia, in 
addition to his five previous monographs (1909-10) 
on the same subject. His services to the literature 
of Georgia by the publication of his series of ancient 
texts, handsomely printed by the Russian Academy, and 
numerous other books must in time meet with recognition 
in Europe, and his long-continued arclunological work at 
the ruined city of Ani has been of great importance. 
A mere list of the numerous books he has written would 
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stimulate the study of the subjects to Avhich lie has 
devoted himself. It is to be regretted that he has not 
yet had the time to make those Western scholars who 
are not readers of Russian acquainted with the chief 
results of his labours. In Great Britain he would find 
a sympathetic audience and would feel at home, for it 
is no secret that his name and ancestry are British. 
His encyclopaedic knowledge of the difficult languages 
of the Caucasus has been systematized in his ‘‘Japhetic” 
theory, which has not yet attracted much notice outside 
the Russian Empire. 

The second of the books mentioned above is an account 
of two excursions to Svanetia with the object of studying 
the language, but some new ethnographic material has 
been written down, and evidence is given to show that 
the Svanetians are the descendants of a people Avho have 
wandered to their present home from the south. 

The third of the volumes is an account of a similar 
journey in Aphkhazia, and incidentally it gives fresh 
evidence of the folly of official interference with the 
languages of the Caucasus. It seems that within the 
last few years the authorities have issued several volumes 
purporting to be Aphkhazian versions of the Gospel and 
the Liturgy, some school books, popular manuals on 
the rearing of poultry, silkworms, etc. The system of 
transcription emploj^ed is incorrect and unsuitable, and 
the books are worthless to students. The results are 
not only ludicrous but blasphemous, e.g. the phrase 
“God is a spirit” is rendered “God is a corpse”! The 
translators were ordered to make a literal translation of 
the Old Slavonic Biblical texts without any regard to 
sense • This is not the first instance of the kind ; 
Mingrelian was treated in a similar way some years 
ago, and the “religious” books issued by the Russian 
ecclesiastical authorities were found to be so indecent 
that they had to be Avithdrawn from circulation. Space 
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fails us to give even a brief summary of the numerous 
interesting facts and opinions compiised in this monograph, 
but we Avould draw special attention to the two tables 
appended to it. The hrst of tliese is a transcription of 
the tifty-four sounds of the Aphkhazian language with 
their e<piivalents in Georgian, as far as possible. The 
second shows the relationship of the various “Japhetic” 
languages as follows : — 


Japhetic languages in linguistic instead of ethnic terms 


branch 


1 1 ! 

-.s group, group Svanetian. 

Karthlian (Tubal 
(Ueorgian). Cainian) : 

Iberian — 

Mingrelian 
andl)chan = 

Lazian. 


mixed t\'pes 


j I 

Language Language 
of the second of Vannic 
categoiy of Cuneiform. 
Achmeiiidean 
Cuneiform. 


branch 


1 

Pre- Aryan 
language 
of Armenia 
which 
passed into 
vulgar 
Armenian. 


group 
(pre- Ary an 
language 
of Armenia 
which passed 
into the ancient 
literary language 
of Armenia). 


group, 
fundamental 
stratum 
of the 
Japhetic 
elements in 
Aphkhazian. 


B. S. Esadze. Letopis Gruzil Iubileinu sbornik k 

300-LETHU TSARSTVOVANIYA DOM A ROMANOVYKH 
1613-1918. Yypusk I. Tiflis, 1913. 

To celebrate the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
Romanoff Tsars, who since LSOl have been de facto 
Kings of Georgia, Prince Paul Tumanishvili, Marshal of 
the Tiflis Nobility, has undertaken the publication of 
a Russian miscellany in quarto edited by Colonel Esadze, 
who is well known as a writer on the military and 
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political history of the Caucasus. The work is lavishly 
illustrated with historical portraits, photographs of ilSS., 
inscriptions, ancient nionunients. etc., and is in every 
respect an edition de laxp worthy of notice. Tlie first 
of the three volumes has alreadt’^ appeared, and consists 
of 366 pages divided into five sections : historical, 
ecclesiastical, ethnographical, military, and biographical. 
Among the documents published in facsimile those of 
most value are the rati Heat ion by King Erecle II, in 
1783, of his treaty with Catherine II and the last page 
of the vsaine treaty (an account, in English, of the 
treaties between Georgia and Russia will be found on 
pp. 832-17 of the Xlneteeidli Century for 31 ay, 
1895), The subjects treated include : the incorporation of 
Georgia in the Russian Empire, the previous diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, Georgian numismatics, 
Georgian officers in the Russian service. The most famous 
of the latter was Prince Peter Bagration, whose name is 
well known in the West. Another Georgian commander 
was Prince Alexander, son of King Archil of Imerethi, 
who was the first blaster of Ordnance to Peter the Great 
and was captured by the Swedes at Xarva, where he 
commanded the artillery ; he was kept as a piisoner at 
Stockholm for ten years. His father wrote a curious, 
pathetic, liolograph letter in gold paint to Charles XII 
in 1706; but he was not released till 1710 and died at 
Riga on his way back to 31oscow. Archil, who was 
a man of letters, wrote a poem “ 3Ian*s strife with the 
world” and versified part of “Vis and Ramin”; he also 
began the edition of the Georgian Bible which Prince 
Vakhusht completed The portraits of Peter the Great 
give some colour to the tradition among Georgians that 
one of their countrymen was that sovereign’s father : 
just as Shamyl's portraits recall the story that his 
father Avas Prince Alexander, son of King George XIII 
of Georgia. 
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DzVELI SaKARTHVELO. SaKARTHVELOS 8AISTORIO DA 
SAETHNOGRAPHIO SAZOGADOEBIS CREBULI. T. II. 

E. Thaqaish\ ILIS redaktorobith. Tphilisi 1911-13. 
(UAncienne Georgie. Memoires de la Societe 
georgienne d’histoire et d’ethnographie. Tome II. 
Sous la reaction de M. E. Takaiclivili. Tiflis, 
1911-13.) 

The second volume of Ancient Georgia, issued the 
Georgian Society of History and Ethnography, is of great 
value to students acquainted with the Georgian language. 
It is a handsome volume of 770 pages, provided with 
a good summary of its contents in French (pp. xx-xxx). 
It begins with memoirs of M. Tamarashvili (Tamarati), 
the writer of useful works in French and Georgian on 
church history, and of tAvo benefactors, D. Saradjishvili 
and N. Ghoghoberidze, who left £15,000 and £6,000 
respectively for national educational purposes. In the 
historical section Mr. S. Gorgadze continues his Sketch of 
Georgian History from the first to the fifth century A.D., 
elucidating the native material by means of references to 
foreign writers. The Rev. P. Carbelashvili deals Avith 
the historical charters of the Amilakhvari family from 
the end of the fourteenth century to 1724. The editor, 
Mr. Thaqaishvili, has five articles dealing with new 
historical material : (1) King Bagrat Ill's History of 
Aphkhazia, composed in the tenth century, which was 
used by the Patriarch Dositheus for his History of the 
Patriarchs of Jerusalem ; (2) an anonymous Summary of 
the History of Georgia, which corrects and explains many 
of the facts in the Chronicle edited under Vakhtang VI ; 
(3 and 4) historical memoranda for the periods 1512- 
1803 and 1388-1656 from MSS. in the Society's library; 
(5) biograpliical notes of Prince David, son of George XIII, 
last king of Georgia, written by that prince in a 3IS. of 
Quintus Curtins. The ethnographical section contains 
exhaustive monographs on the folk-lore and languages of 
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Svanetia, Phshavethi (by the poet “ Vazha Phshaveli ”), 
Saingilo (by Mr. M. Djaiiaslivili), and otlier parts of 
Transcaucasia, a collection of proverbs, and the explanation 
of more than a thousand Georgian words collected by 
Bishop Cirion and not found in Chubinov‘s dictionary. 


ArKHEOLOGICHESKIYA EKSKURSII RAZVSKAXIVA I ZA METRE 

E. Thaqaishvili. Yypusk IV. Tiflis, 1913, 

The late M.-F. Brosset's Yoyarje tircheuloy)qnp ea 
Transcaiicasie, with its handsome volume of plates, 
remains a standard work on tlie architecture and 
epigraphy of Georgia. M. Thaqaishvili has been engaged 
for many years in supplementing and correcting it by his 
ArcJueoIog lc( d Exciirstoits, of wliicli this part, the fourth 
(originally publislied in vol. xliii of the valuable series 
Shorn ik mafprudov dlyn opUaniyn . . . Karhiza), deals 
with the districts of Borchalo, Trial ethi, Zurtakhethi 
(Karabulakh), Khrami glen, Manglis, and, to some extent, 
the Georgian Monastery of the Holy Rood at Jerusalem. 
In addition to the numerous inscriptions reproduced in the 
text, there are twenty illustrations from photographs. 


ZhITIE I MCCHENICHESTVO SV. AnTONIYA-Ra VAKHA. 

I. QiPHSHlDZE. St. Petersburg, 1913. 

M. Qiphshidze, a pupil of Professor Marr and a col- 
laborator with him as writer of a grammar of the Lazian 
(Delian) language, has issued a reprint of his contribution 
to Vosfoh, tom. ii, pt. i. on the life and 

martyrdom of St. ^Vntony-Ravakh, giving the Georgian 
version with a Russian translation. The text is based on 
photograplis of the Athos MS. No. 57, and the Sinai MS. 
No. 62. St. Antony-Ravakh was a native of Damascus, 
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or its environs, and was martyred in the reign of Haroun- 
al-Easliid, and the Georgian text is interesting for 
comparison with tlie Ethiopia and x\rabic versions used 
by M. Paul Peelers in liis S. Antoine le neo-martyr. 
M. Qiphshidze thinks the Georgian text is the oldest 
extant and based upon a MS. written during the reign 
of Haroun-al- Kashi d, for it omits the name of that prince, 
which the other versions give, and refers to him simply as 
emir al muminin ”, or ‘‘king of the Saracens”, or 
“ King 


O HOISTORICHESKOM A^AZYKE ZaKAVKAZIYA. K. M. T. 

Tiflis, 1913. 

To the scanty literature on the language of the 
Chechens Prince K. M. Tuinanishvili has added a little 
book of 117 pages, in which lie endeavours to show that 
the Chechens are descended from the Medes, that at some 
early period their speech prevailed in Transcaucasia, and 
that the study of it would be helpful in tlie decipherment 
of the Vannic inscriptions. 




OBITUARY NOTICE 


SIE WILLIAM LEE-WAKNEE, G.C.S.I. 

By the death of Sir William Lee- Warner, G.C.S.I., 
Hon. Litt.D. (Cambridge), which took place on the 
18th January, this Society and the retired ranks of 
the Indian Civil Service liave lost a distinguished 
member. Born in 1846, and educated at Rugby, whence 
he went to St. John’s College, Cambridge, he passed the 
open competition examination for tlie Indian Civil 
Service in 1867, and then, in November, 1869, after 
graduating with honours in the moral sciences tripos, 
went out to India on the Bombay establishment. He 
soon began to make his mark; first, in 1872, as Private 
Secretary to the Governor, and very shortly after that as 
Under-Secretary in the Political, Judicial, and Educa- 
tional Departments. The rest of his service was spent 
almost entirely in the Secretariat, — chiefly in Bombay, 
but for a time as Under- Secretary in the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India, — with short 
periods as Director of Public Instruction, Political Agent 
at Kolhapur, and Resident at Mysore and Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg. He left the Service in September, 
1895, in order to be appointed as Secretary in the 
Political and Secret Department of the India Oflice. 
In November, 1902, he was made a member of the 
Council of India. And he held this last post till 
November, 1912, when he retired from official life. 
The first recognition of the ^alue of his services was 
shown in 1892, when he was made a C.S.L He was 
promoted to be K.C.S.I. in 1898. And in 1911 there 
was conferred on liim the exceptional honour of elevation 
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to the rank of a Knight Grand Commander of the Order, 
— a distinction which has been mostl}^ limited to Viceroys, 
Governors, Secretaires of State, and Indian potentates of 
very high position. 

Sir William Lee -Warner did not take a part in the 
scientific work falling within the scope of this Society’s 
operations : his interest lay in current affairs of the 
present day. But he was a Avriter of repute. He was 
a substantial contributor to the Imperial Gazetteer of 
India, the Encyclopsedia Britannica, the Dictionary of 
National Biograpliy, and The Cambridge Modern History. 
He also wrote from time to time for the monthly and 
quarterly revieAvs. And he did much by lectures, as AA^ell 
as by his writings, towards spreading a knowledge of 
India and its affairs among the general public. In the 
Avay of separate publications he gave us —in 1894, “The 
Protected Princes of India of AAdiich a second edition 
was issued in 1910 under the title of “The Nath^e States 
of India’' ; in 1897, “The Citizen of India”, of which a 
revised edition A\^as issued in 1907 ; in 1904, “The Life of 
the Marquis of Dalhousie ” (tAvo A olumes); and in 1908, 
“ Memoirs of Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wylie Norman 
Of these books the first tAvo are of special practical value. 
The first of them, “Tlie Native States of India” according 
to the title of its second edition, is Avell known as a 
standard AA^ork on the histoiy and status of those parts 
of India Avhich are under the independent administration 
of the Native princes and other rulers, on the rights and 
obligations of the possessors of those territories, and on 
the position and policy of the British Government Avith 
regard to them, especially Avith a vicAv to securing their 
co-operation in promoting the moral and material Avelfare 
of the Indian Empire in general. The preface to the 
original edition of the second book, The Citizen of 
India , tells us that : — “ It is the main purpose of the 
author of this little A’olume to place before Indian 
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school-boys a few simple facts about the land in which 
they live ; but it is believed that older citizens of the 
British Empire may find in its pages some information 
about India which will be of interest to them.” The 
revised version takes a different stand. Tlie original 
book, which was prepared and published with the approval 
of the Government of India, had been used in colleges, 
and then had been introduced into schools, where, however, 
its language was found too difficult. The book was 
accordingly rewritten : the arrangement of the subject 
was preserved as far as possible, but at the same time 
was considerably changed : but a simpler stjde was used ; 
additional matter was introduced ; various details and 
statistics were brought up to date ; and the revised edition, 
with an increase of sixty -nine pages and mostly a quite 
new set of illustrations, is in fact almost another work. 
To the older class of readers the book will probably appeal 
most in its original form, of which there were several 
issues, carried on up to date, before the revised version 
was taken in hand : but in either shape it might be read 
to great advantage by every young man Avho enters the 
Indian service in any department and capacity whatsoever : 
it would teach him more in a week, than he could learn 
in a long course of actual experience, about the organization, 
aims, and methods of the Indian Government, the 
responsibilities and powers devolving on him as even 
a junior member of the great administration that he is 
joining, and the way in which he might best pla^^ his 
part. In 1910 tlie revised edition was translated into 
Burmese, and in that form was made an official school- 
book in that province. Whether the book has received 
any similar recognition in India, is not known : but it 
could reach in a vernacular garb a vast and important 
body of people to whom it is inaccessible in English. It 
is open to question, however, whether the best treatment 
of the work for the future would not be as follows : 
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(1) for colleges and general readers ; to take the latest 
improved issue of the original work which was sent out 
before the book was recast, and to bring that version up 
to date and keep it so in reissue from time to time ; and 

(2) for schools and vernacular readers ; not to attempt 
a full translation of the whole book, but to confine that 
to those parts of it which contrast the British rule with 
the Native rule which preceded it, and Avhich explain the 
purely local district and municipal administration, and, 
for the rest, to give only a brief abstract. 

In the India Office from 1895 to 1912, perhaps more 
than anywhere else, Sir William Lee- Warner played an 
important though quiet part in the guidance of Indian 
affairs. His influence and action in some directions 
unfortunately created a certain amount of ill-feeling 
against him on the part of the extremely progressive 
section of Indians. But, in reality, the Indian people 
of all classes — in particular, the agriculturists out there, 
and here in England the students who come to complete 
their education and training on European lines — have 
seldom if ever had a friend more warmly and actively 
devoted to their interests. It is greatly to be I'egretted 
that his death, following so soon after his retirement from 
official work, has cut short a career in which he might 
still have done much towards helping to promote the 
welfare of the people of India and to sti'engthen the 
British rule. 


J. F. Fleet. 



NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(Jaiiuary-March, 1914.) 


I. General Meetings of the Royal Asiatic Society 

January 13, 19 IJ — The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. Ghulam Ahmad. 

Mr. Gauranganath Bandyopadhyaya. 

Rev. David Catt. 

Professor Kishore Mohan Maitra. 

Mr. G. Hurry Krishna Pillay. 

Rev. D. C. Simpson. 

Professor Gulbahar Singh. 

Six nominations were approved for election at the next 
general meeting. 

Sir Charles Lyali read a paper entitled Old Arabian 
Poetry and the Hebrew Literature of the Old Testament”. 

A discussion followed, in whicli Dr. Gaster, Dr. Hirschfeld, 
and Colonel Plunkett took part. 


February 10, 1911 ^. — The Right Hon. Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected meinbei's of the Society : — 

^liss I\Iary Lunisden. 

Dr. C. O. Sylvester Mawson. 

Rao Sahib Pandit S. B. Misra. 

Colonel W. J, M. Muir. 

]\Ir. Haridas Mukerji. 

Mr. J. N. Wilfred Paul. 
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Five nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

Mrs. Bu [strode read a paper entitled ‘‘ A Tour in 
Mongolia 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Perry- Ay scough 
and Colonel Plunkett took part. 


March 10, 1914 - — Sir Cliarles Lyall, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Lieutenant G. C. Binsteed, Essex Regiment. 

Mr. John C. Ferguson. 

Mr. C. S. Balasundaram Iyer. 

Pandit Todar Mall. 

Mr. F. Noyce. 

Eleven nominations were approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

A vote of condolence with the families of the late 
Professor Driver and Dr. Ginshurg was passed. 

Mr. Yone Noguchi read a paper entitled No : the 
Japanese Play of Silence 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Crewdson and 
Dr. Hagopian took part. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. Bd. LXYII, Ileft iv. 

Nemeth (J.). Die Ratsel des Codex Cumanicus. 

Hertel (J.). Indologische Analekta. 

Wellhausen (J.), Zum Koran. 

Marmorstein (A.). Uber das Gaonat in Palastina. 
Torczyner (H.). Zur Geschiclite des semitischen Verbums. 
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Schmidt (R.). Beitra^e zur Flora Sanscritica. 

Kdnig* (Ed.), Mose der ]\redizinmaim. 

Charpentier (J.). Uber eiiie alte Handschrift derUttara- 
dliyaya natika des JJevendragani. 

Leumann (E.). Bibliographisclie Xotizen iiber zwei 
Nordarische uiid zwei sanskritische Fragmente. 
Fischer (A.). Die Quitte a Is Verzeichen bei den Persern. 


II. Vienna Oriental Journal. Yol. XXYII, Nos. iii-iv. 

Strauss (O.). Zur Geschichte des Samkliya. 

Franke (R. O.). Das einheitliclie Them a des Dighanikaya. 

Simon (R ). Die Xotationen der vedisclien Liedertexte. 

Bartholomae (C.). Mitteliranische Studien IV. 

Rescher (O.). Zum Diwto des Abul Aswad ed-Du’ali. 

Zachariae (Th.). Die Bedeutungen von Sanskrit iilvi. 

Vardanian (A.). Ein Brief wechsel zwischen Proklos und 
Sahak. 

III. Journal Asiatique. Serie XI, Tome II, No. ii. 

Macler (F.). Notices de manuscrits armeniens vus dans 
quelques bibliotheques de TEurope centrale. 

Faure-Biguet (G.) et G. Delphin. Les seances d’El-Aouali, 
textes arabes en dialect e maghrebin, publies et traduits. 

Levi (S-). Documents de TAsie centrale (Mission Pelliot). 
Le tokharien B. langue de Koutcha. 

Tome II, No. iii. 

Finot (L.) et E. Huber. Le Pratimoksasutra des Sarvasti- 
vadins, texte Sanscrit avec la version chinoise de 
Kumarajiva traduite en Fran9ais. 

IV. Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
OF Bengal. Vol. IX, Nos. vii, viii-ix. 

Jayaswal (Kashi-Prasad). The Plays of Bhasa and King 
Darsaka of Magadha. 

The Date of Asoka s Coronation. 
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Banerji (R. D.). Laksiiuinasena. 

Das-Gupta (Hem Chandra). On Two-shouldered Stone 
Implements from Assam. 

Husain (Maulavi M. Hidayatl Tlie Life and Works of 
Muhibb Allah of Biliar. 

Westharp (A.). Psycdiology of Indian Music. 

Hosten (Rev. H.V The Rev L. Bernard among the Abors, 
and the Cross as a Tattoo Mark (1855). 

Y. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Yol. Y, Xo. i. 

Yidyabhusana (Satis Chandra). SricZ-Pa-Ho : a Tibeto- 
Chinese Tortoise Chart of Divination. 

YI. Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 
Yol. XLI, Pts. iii-v. 

Greene (Rev. D. C.). Osada's Life of Takano Xagahide. 
Schwartz (W. L.). The Great Shrine of Idzumo ; some 
Notes on Shinto, Ancient and Modern. 

Hall (J. C.). The Tokugawa Legislation lY. 

YH. Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
Yol. XXXHI, Pt. iii. 

Negelein (J. v.). Atharvaprayascittani. 

Margolis (Max L.). Additions to Field from the Lyons 
Codex of the Old Latin, 

Kent (R. G.). The Chronology of certain Indo-Iranian 
Sound-changes. 

Gottheil (R.). The Peshitta Text of Gen. xxxii, 25. 

Two Forged Antiques. 

Bolling (G. M.). The Santikalpa of the Atharvaveda. 
Epstein (J. N.). Zum magischen Texte. 

Gray (L. H.). Iranian Miscellanies. 

Barton (G. A.). The Names of two Kings of Adab. 

Kugler s Criterion for determining the Order of 

the Months in the Earliest Babylonian Calendar. 
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VoL XXXIII, Pt. iv. 

Scott (S. B.). Mohammedanism in Borneo. 

Prince (J. D.). A Tanimuz Fragment. 
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XV 

DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE MISSION OF THE 
MINOR FRIARS TO CHINA IN THE THIRTEENTH 
AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES 

By a. C. MOULE 

the monuments of medieval missionary work very 
few can surpass in interest the letters written from 
China by John of Monte Corvino, Archbishop of Khan- 
balig, and Andrew of Perugia, Bishop of Zaitun ; and 
many persons will be grateful to the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society for printing a more accurate text of these 
letters than has hitherto been available. The letters, 
together with most of what is known of the history of 
the missions to the Far East, of which tlie writers were 
members, are found in a single MS. which is preserved 
in the Bibliothef|ue National e at Paris. The Librarians, 
whose extreme courtesy and kindness have made the 
following transcript possible, inform me that this MS. 
is now numbered Latin 5006 and that it dates from 
the first half of the fourteeiitli century. It contains 192 
leaves, parchment, measuring 0 in. 20 x 0 m. 15. The 
credit of discovering the letters appears to belong to 
Luke Wadding, the voluminous historian of the Minor 
JRAS. 1914, 35 
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Friars, who was boru at Waterford 16 October, 1588, and 
died 18 November, 1657, or to an unnamed friend of liisd 

^ Wadding has the folloTV'ing entry in his Scriptores 07xlinis Minoru77iy 
Rome, 1650, p. 270 : 

“ Odoricvs de Portv Naono, oppido Fori Julij, prouincife S. Antonij, 

. . . Scripsit 

Hisloriam &uve peregrinatioiiis sexdtcitn annorum. 

Lihriun de mirabilihus mxtndi. 

Chrouica conpendiosa d mnndi exordh ad finem ferme Poxitificatus 
loaxinis XXII. quo tempore ipse decessit. Accepi ab ainico M.S. & ex 
ijs plura in rem nostra in decerpsi. 

Sei'iuoiies dinersos. 

Epistolas 7nidta^. 

Obijt anno 1331. die 14. lanuarij in vrbe Vtinensi sepultus apud suos 
consodales.” — with the marginal note: '’‘Yide to. 3 Annal. an. 1331. 
nil. 11.'’ (The reference for Odoric to the 2nd edition of the Aiinales 
Minormn is tom. vii, an. 1331. nu. 13-20.) The Chronica corapendioba 
is the book in question, though whether Latin 5006 is the actual copy 
u«ed by Wadding's friend is not so certain (cf. p. 555, n. 1 below). 
Wadding's persistent ascription of the book to Odoric (based perhaps 
on such passages as that quoted in n. 2, p. 557 below) is not accepted 
by others. Sbaralea in his Supplement nin ad Scriptores Truun Oidinum 
S. Francisci, printed 1806, p. 444, has the following note: “Joa^’NES 
A Mortiliaxo oppido di(eces Utinensis cognomento Loxous . . . obiit 
in urbe Forojuliensi anno 1363. . . . 

"" loannis de Vtino Siimma de <etatihus extare dicitur ms. in Biblioth. 
Pans. Colbert, cod. 3601., & creditor hujus Joannis, qui modo de Vtino 
a Conventu, modo a Morfiliano a loco nativitatis dicebatur : in ead. 
Biblioth. hal)etur alter codex ms. num. 5496. hoc titulo : Incipit liber, de 
efatilum. cO genf^rationihuH pjrocedentibus a 2 ?rimo homine. th de prindpijs 
regnorimi, cf* I'egum ueteris tPt>tamenti. Et precipxie de Reglbus. Israel. cL- 
Inda: & post 4. iolia [fol. 5 r*"] legitur : In isto lihro annotate snnt sub 
hreuilate. yt^torieplurime ueteris testamenti. De hehreis. iudeh. dr gentilihus. 
paganii. orienfalibu'^. d: occidentalibus. d- ytaiicix cf* IlomanV. d' 27recipnit 
de bellis <f* uictorij-<. ronutnornm considum. Ilegxim. <(• im2>f ratonim. 
ct* senato7'um. in irihus partibus niundi geste. futrunt. In Af^ya. A frica 
ct* Eiiropha. p)Ostea de nouotestamento. y.dorie. df- ortu. tf* ja'ofictn I’eUgionis 
xpistiauf. <f sfincte ecchsie. <0 coxiuerdonf' Roman] ad dominum 

ihemim xiJistuni. ct* ponf{ficum ronian<yrum. ct* im2)^raforum jmoducte uxqxie 
ad annos domini .m.ccc.xx.cj. Usus est hoc Chronico Waddingus in 
Annal. Min. ad an. 1307. num. 6., dicitque hrevi modo concianatnm 
perductum usque ad initium Po)ifiJicatus Btnedicfi XII., seu an. 1335, ; 
& ad an. 1321. n. 1. ait deduci ab oriente mundo usque ad moitem 
Joannis XXII., nempe usque ad annum 1334., illudque attri])uit citatis 
locis, & 111 hoc Opere [Scrijjfores Ord. B. Odorico Forojuliensi, 

nescio quo auctorc ; sed hoc negant Baluzius [in notis ad Papas 
Avenionenses], & post eum Echard de Scriptor. Ord. Priedic. to. 1. 
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From his transcript, which was printed in the first edition 
oi Annales Minor um (to. iii, 1635), which I have not seen, 
the following printed texts of the lettei*s are derived : — 

Eayn ALDUS, Annales Ecclesiastici, tom. xv, 1691 : first letter 
of John (beginning at Unani ecclesiam) ^ pp. 6, 7, with 
marginal note : Ext, in M,S, cod, Odorici Forojul. d; 
ex eo apud Wad, hoc an. n. 10, \ letter of Andrew, 
pp, 318, 319. 

Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis^ tom. iii, pt. ii, 1728 : first 
letter of John (incomplete), pp. 528, 529 ; second letter 
of John (extracts), p. 530 ; letter of Andrew (extracts), 
pp. 531, 532. 

Wadding, Annales Minorum, 2nd ed., 1731, etc. : first letter 
of John, tom. vi, pp. 69, 70; second letter of John, 
pp. 71, 72, 91, 92 ; letter of Andrew, tom. vii, pp. 53, 54. 

Mosheim, Historia Tartaroriun Ecclesiasticn, 1741 : letters 
of John, pp. 114-120 ; letter of Andrew, pp. 120-123. 

From one or other of these texts, derived from a common 
source, all the more recent quotations and versions with 
which I am acquainted are made. The most notable 
version is that by Colonel Yule in Cathay and the way 
thither, 1866, vol. i, pp. 197-209, 222-225. Mention 

pag. 550., eo quod legatur pag. IS4 [fol. 184 r°]. Saiictus frater Odoricxis 
passionem i^anctoriim minorum sic dtscripubid ; vaiiaquoque 

continet, quee non habet B. Odoriens. & varia B. Odoricus, qiijo non sunt 
apud istum : putant tainen esse alien jus Franciscani, eo quod multa, 
& quidem prteclara de hoc Oixline coniniemorat. Num idem [sc. Joannes 
a Mortiliano], ac Pantheon, de quo supra ? 

The two AISS. are respectively those now numbered Latin 3473 
{olim Colbert 3000, not 3001), a parchment codex of the fifteenth century 
containing (on tf. 94 to 103) only the beginning of the Chronicles, 
VIZ. from the Creation to the Christian era, and Latin 5000 [oHm Colbert 
5490), which has been described. Cf. a\^oCatato<jxis cod. man. Bihtiothcae 
Reguc, pars tertia, 1744, tom. iii, p. 423, iiiMcdlxxiii ; tom. iv, p. 29, 
vMvi. Sbaralea's extracts have been corrected from the original. 

Further evidence against Odoric’s authort?hip is found in the mention 
on fol. 185 v*^ of the death of Dominic and Stephen of Hungary “circa 
annis dominj. m.ccc.xxx.iii uel. xxxiiij.”. The date of Stephen's death 
is given in Wadding's ScTiptorcs as 22 April, 1334, as Mr. L. Giles has 
kindly ascertained. 
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ought to be made also of the extremely interesting 
article entitled ‘'The early Franciscan Missions in China” 
by the late Bishop of Gibraltar, which was printed in 
The East and the April. 1004, pp. 121-14*2, and 

contains versions of ^\"adding\s text of the letters of 
John of Monte Cor vino and Andrew, which are more 
correct than those made by Colonel Yule. Wadding's 
transcript was unfortunately very far from accurate, and 
his errors have been constantly repeated and perpetuated 
until to-day. The mistakes occur for the most part 
where the MS. is a little difficult to read ; others are due 
to slips or perhaps to misprints, as for example when the 
number of boys whom John had purchased is given as 
cl instead of the original xl ; and at least one alteration 
may be thought to be deliberate. Andrew wrote with 
great candour “ sed baptizati non recte incedunt per viam 
Christian! tat is ”, but Wadding prints “sed multi ex bapti- 
zatis non recte etc!' 

Of the life of John and liis companions, whose names 
are worthy of immortality ” as Ra^uialdus says, very little 
is known. From his own letters we gather that John 
was born at Monte Corvino in 1246 or 1247. An obscure 
passage of John of Florence (de’ Marignolli) says tliat he 
began life as a “ soldier, judge, and teacher of the Emperor 
Frederick ’V who died a.d. 1250 ! About the year 1280, 

^ Monamenta Historica tom. ii, 1768, p. 85 : qui primo mile", 

judex & doctor Friflertci Imperatou" po^t Ixxii aiinos factus frater 
Minor. The learned editor ((J-. Dobner) that John of Monte 

Corvino rnu^t be the same Jolin of Plano Carpi ni, who wa'> in Central 
Asia in the middle of the thirteenth century, and it po"sib]e that tins 
strange confu'^ion existed also in the mind of John of Florence. Colonel 
Yule writes in Cathay (vol. i, p. 166) that John, already a Franciscan, 
was sent by Michael Paheologus as a messenger to Cregory X ]n 127*2. 
His authority no doubt Wadding [AnnaK tom. iv, p. 345 

(an. 1272)), who says : Op[>ortune tamdem sui)ervenit ex eodem Ordine 
[Minorum] Joannes de Monte Coivino (ipiod oppidum est in Apulia 
Daunia) missus ab Imperatore litteris & veibo, Cregoiii assumptioni 
gratulaturus, dolorem item exjiressurus, (piod eum videre non licuent 
antequam e Syria regrederetur, & impense Imperatoris nomine acturus 
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at any rate, John was sent as a missionary to the East, 
with several companions, by Bonagratia,^ Minister General 
of the Order of Minor Friars. He seems to have spent 
the time partly at least in Persia, and certainly did not 
then reach China. He returned with letters from Arghun, 
Khan of Persia (August, 1284 -March, 1291), in 1289, and 
was at once sent back by the Pope,- whose letters are 
dated 15 July, 1289. Apart from what we are told in 
John’s own letters there is little more to say of him. 
Odoric, who saw him near the end of his life, mentions 
him, but not by name, in the following words : Nous avons 
un nostre frere meneur evesque en I’ostel de I’empereur qui 
tousdis donne la beneicon au grant Caan quant il doit 
chevauchier. Je frere Odric voulz aller avec pour veoir 
la guise et il m’y mena. Nous alames a procession contre 
I’empereur qui seoit en un char et portames devant nous 
une croix sur un hault baston aflin que on la puist mieulx 
veoir et chantames ceste antene : Yeni, Sancte Spiritus? 
And The Book of the Estate of the Great Khan also, written 


de repetita toties unione Ecclesiarum : cujus demiim verbis tamquam 
ex ipsius Imperatoris ore prolatis, plenam adhiberi fidem in epistola 
rogabat. 

As to John's birtli-place. Wadding says he knew of no evidence to 
decide between Monte Corvino “ in Apulia Daunia situm ” and “ nobilius 
oppidum Montis Corvini non longe a Salerno” (Ann. Min.^ tom. vi, 
p. 94). But from the passage quoted above and from another (tom. v, 
p. 194) where lie says ; Monte Corvino (quod oppidum hand ignobile 
e-^t in Apulia Daunia, non longe a Luceria civitate, juxta latus Apennini, 
versus Orientem), he seems to have preferred the claims of Apulia. 
Montecorvino, about 19 km. east of Salerno, is marked in Stielers 
Handatlas, 1907, No. 25, and under the name of Rovella in Andrefs 
AUgemtiner Handatlas^ 1899, No. 108/4, but I have not found the 
Apulian Monte Corvino on any map, though its position may be judged 
from that of Luceria or Lucera. 

^ Frater Bonagratia de Sancto loanne in Persiceto was elected to be 
Minister Ceneral at Whitsuntide, 1279, and died at Avignon on Sunday, 
October 3, 1283. Cf. Annalea Minorum^ tom. v, pp. 72, 127 ; Bidlarium 
Franciscanum, tom. iii, pp. 191 (c), 417 («), 501 (/>)■ 

~ Nicholas IV, the first Minor Friar to be made Pope. He was elected 
20 February, 1288, and crowned on the 25th of the same month. 

^ Les voyages . . . dw frere Odoric^ ed. H. Cordier, 1891, p. 375. 
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about the year 1330, gives us some account of him in this 
passage which we quote in full : — 

En la ditte cite de cambalech fu uns archeuesques qui 
auoit nom frere iehan du mont cumin de lordre des freres 
meneurs. et y estoit legas enuoiez du pappe clement, 
cilz arceuesques fist en celle cite dessus ditte trois iieux 
de freres meneurs et sont bien deux lieues icings ly uns 
de lautre. il en fist aussy deux autres en la cite de racon 
[Zaitun] qui est bien loings de cambalech le voiage de 
trois mois et est dencoste la mer. esquelz deux lieux 
furent deux freres meneurs euesques. ly uns eut nom 
frere andrieu de paris. et ly autres ot nom frere pierre de 
horense. cilz freres iehans larceuesque conuerty la moult 
de gens a la foy ihesucrist. il est hoins de tres honneste 
vie et agreable a dieu et au monde et tres bien auoit la 
grace de iempereur, ly empereres lui faisoit tousiours 
et a toute sa gent aministrer toutes leurs neccessitez. et 
moult le amoient tous crestiens et paiens. et certes il east 
tout ce pays conuerty a la foy crestienne et catliolique. 
se ly nestorin faulx crestiens et mescreans ne le eussent 
ernpechiet et nuist. ly dis arceuesques ot grant paine 
pour ces nestorins ramener a la obedience de nostre mere 
sainte eglise de roniine. sans laquelle obedience il disoit 
que ilz ne pouuoient estre sauue. et pout ceste cause 
ces nestorin seism at ancient grant enuie sur lui. cilz 
arceuesques comme il plot a dieu est nouuellement 
trespassez de ce si eel e. a son obsecjue et a son sepulture 
vinrent tres grant multitude de gens crestiens et de 
paiens. et desciroient ces paiens leurs robes de dueil. 
ainsi que leur guise est. et ces gens crestiens et paiens 
pristrent en grant deuocion des draps de larceuesque. 
et le tinrent a grant reuerence et pour relique, la fu il 
enseuelis moult honnourablement a la guise des liable- 
-crestiens. encore uisete on le lieu de sa sepulture a moult 
grant deuocion.^ And, again, further on: et quant cilz 

1 Journal Asiatiqm, ser. ir, tom. vi, 1830, pp. 68. 69. 
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arceuesques dont par cy deuant auons parle ediffia ces 
abbaies des freres iiieiieurs dessus dittes. cil nestorin de 
nuit le destruisoient. et y faisoient tout le mal que ilz 
pouuoieiit. car ilz ne osoient audit arceuesque ne a ses 
freres ne aux autres fiable crestiens mal faire en publique 
ne en appert pour ce que ly empereres les amoit et leur 
monstroit signe damour. ces nestorins sont plus de trente 
mi lie demon rans on dit empire de cat hay. et sont tres 
riche gent.^ 

Once more we hear of the great Archbishop in a letter 
addressed to the Pope b}^ certain chiefs of the Alani who 
held posts in the Mongol-Chinese government. This 
letter is dated 11 July, 1336, and says : ‘‘ Let this moreover 
be known to your Holiness that for a long time we were 
instructed in the Catholic faith, with wholesome guidance 
and abundant consolation, by your legate Brother John, 
a valiant, capable, and holy man, who nevertheless died 
eight years ago/’ “ Tliis passage would fix the date of 
John’s death in the year 1328 or 1329, and although 
it is placed by modern writers in 1330 or 1333,^ we know 
of no evidence inconsistent with the earlier date. 

^ Journal Asiatique, ser, ii, tom. vi, 1830, pp. G9, 70. Jiahle is tlie 
modern JidHe. 

“ Annales Minorumy tom. vii. pp. 209, 210. Hoc autem saiictitati 
vestrie sib notum, quod longo tempore fuimus informati in fide 
Catholica, k salubriter gubernati, et cousolati plurinium per Legatum 
vest rum fratrem Joaunem, valentem, sanctum, & siitficientem virum, qui 
tamen niortuus est ante octo annos, Cf. Cathay^ etc., vol. ii, p. 314. 

Mortuo sub hoc tempore [anno Mcccxxxiii] optimo viro & vere 
Evangelico Ministro Joanne de Monte Corvino primo Archiepiscopo 
Cambalien. in Dominio, & Eraporio Tartarorum, cujus unius opera 
conversa sunt ad veram fidem plusquam triginta millia 8arracenorum, 
teste beato Oderico de Eoro- Julio . . . mature consilio . . . substituitur 
hoc anno trater Nicolaus Minorita . . . datisque . . . viginti Fratnbus 
Sacer(iotibus, & sex laicis , . . (.4«a. tom. vii, p. 138). 

Ecce igitur nos . . . venerabilem fratrem nostrum Nicolaum Archi» 
episcopuni Cambaliensem Ordinis Fratrum Minorum . . . pro vidimus 
destinanduin. . . . Data Avenione Kalend. Octobris anno xviii 

[1 October, 1333] (ibid., p. 139), This is an extract from the letter 
of commendation sent with Nicholas, the successor of John of Monte 
Corvino, to the great Khan. On pp. 456, 457 of the same tome Wadding 
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In 1307 the Pope sent seven more Minor Friars to act 
as suffragans to John after they had consecrated him 
Archbishop of Khanbalig or Peking. Five only of their 
names are given in the text below (pp. 559, 567), but the 
full list is given by AYadding as follows : Gerardus, 
Peregrinus, Andreas de Perusio sacrse Theologize Lector, 
Nicolaus de Bantra sive de Apulia, Minister Provinciae 
Sancti Francisci, Petrus de Gastello, Andrutius de Assisio, 
Guillelmus de Franchya sive de Villa longa aut Yillanova. 
Sbaralea gives six names — Andreas de Perusio, Nicolaus 
de Bantia, Gerardus Albuinis, Ulricus de Seyfridsdorf, 
Peregrinus de Gastello, Guilelmus de Yillanova, omitting 
Petrus and Andrutius and substituting for one of them 
Ulricus J To these seven, of whom not more than three 
or four reached Ghina, three more were added a few years 
later, namely, Peter of Florence (who has been mentioned 
above, p. 538), created Bishop on 20 December, 1310, and 
Jerome and Thomas on 19 February, 1311.“ Into the 
very meagre later history of the Mission, ending with tlie 
murder of James of Florence, Archbishop of Zaitun in 


prints the Pope’s mandate to Nicholas dated Avenione xiv. Kal. Oct. 
an. xviii (18 September, 1333). News of Nicholas’ arrival at Alnialig 
had reached Europe in 1338, in which year lie is said to have died ; he 
had certainly not reached Khanbalig in June, 133h. 

^ AnnnJfs Minorum, tom. vi, pp. 92, 94 ; BuUarium Franciscamnn^ 
tom. V, pp. 38, 39. 

“ Annaks Minoriim, tom. vi, pp. 467-9, 

“Hoc eodem anno frater Jacobus de Florentia Archiepiscopus 
Zaitonensis, & frater Guillelmus Campanus Minoritte pro fidei Christian® 
confessione occisi sunt a Sarracenis in Medorum imperio, & alii duo 
ejusdem Instituti in odium nominis Romani interempti sunt ab hwreticis 
Nestorinis” (A7nn Min.^ tom. viii, p. 154 [an. 1362], with marginal 
reference to Marian, citat. and CJiron. aniiq.). Marian, is Marianus 
Florentinus, of whose w’orks Wadding has the following notices : 
Scriptores Ordinis Minorxun, Rome, 1650, p. 249, “ Marianvs Flokentixvs 
. . . Scripsit Fascicuhia Chronkorum Ordims Minorum. Libris quinque 
opus distinxit. Autographum penes me est, magnoque fuit adiumento 
Annalibus scribendo.” Ibid., Index Materiarum, p. xxxvii, “ Mariani 
Florentini. Fasciculus Chronicorura Ordinis Minorum. Catalofjus piorum 
Laicorum eiusdem Ordinis. Catalogus illusfrium Fatminarum Ordinis 
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1362, we cannot enter here, and I proceed at once to give 
a transcript of such passages bearing directly on our 
subject as are to be found in those pages of the old Paris 
318. which I have been able to examine, together with 
an English version, prefixing extracts from some of the 
letters carried by John of 31onte Cor vino in 1289, which 
have been copied from other sources.^ 


.S’. Claras. Catalogifs viroram illustrium Tertij Onlinis. (p. xlj) IlUtoria 
Montis Alverntv."^ The Fasciculus, which was not (in 1900) known to be 
extant, was a history* of the Order from its foundation down to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The account of James’ mart\"rdom 
seems to have been in lib. iv, c. 13. Marianus died while nursing the 
plague patients at Florence in 1523 or 1527. Cf. Collection d'ehtdes 
et de documents sur Vhistoire dit Moyeii Age, tom. ii, Paris, 1900, 
pp. 137 sqq. 

“Iacobys de Florextia, Archiepiscopus Zaitonensis, & frater 
Oulielmus Campanus pro fidei Christianoe confessione in Medorum 
imperio a Saracenis interfecti sunt, cum aliis duobus Minoritis. vide 
Tom. 4. Annal. 1362. num. 4. . . . 

“Thomas Tolextixas, lacohus de Padua, & De metrius laicus, anno 
1321. die 13. Aprilis, apud Thamnam Saracenorum ciuitatem plurimis 
pro Christi fide tormentis toleratis, ac superatis, victores migrarunt in 
ccelum ” {Scriptores Ord. Min., Appendix (not paged), Martyres Ordinis 
Minorum). In Index nationum is the entry, under “lacobus 
de Florentia, in OrienteP The place of James’ martyrdom, here vaguely 
called “the East”, and in the passages above “the Empire of the 
Medes ”, must have been not at Zaitun but somewhere in Central Asia, 
^"Medorum imperio” being, as Colonel Yule pointed out, a mistake 
probably for medio imperio”, the Middle Kingdom, not of China but 
of the house of Chagatai. 

1 In printing the various texts I have tried to copy the originals 
literally and exactly, with the exception that the abbreviated words of 
tlie MS. are printed out in full. While I remain responsible for all 
mistakes which may be found, I am verj" greatly indebted not only to 
the Librarians at the Bibliotheque Nationale but to many friends in 
England for help in various points, and especially to the unsurpassed 
scholarship and kindness of Mr. C, W. Moule, President of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, who has corrected and revised all the 
English versions, and lastly to the late Colonel Sir H. Y ule, to whom, 
directly or indirectly, almost every statement and every reference in 
this article is owed. The Editor and printers have earned my best 
thanks by the wonderful patience and accuracy with which they have 
helped me in a troublesome piece of -work. The Roman numbers in 
the margin are intended to make reference from the Latin to the 
corresponding place in the English version more easy. 
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Latin Texts 

(Cobyla Cham, magno Principi Tartarorum Illustri 
gratiam in priesenti, qufe perducat ad gloriaia in 
futuro. 

Gandenius in Domino, Princeps egregie, sibique devotas, 
& uberes gratiarum referimiis act i ones, quod ipse in cujiis 
manu corda sunt Principum terrenorum, te prout l^etanter 
audivimus, su£e dono gratife dementi pietate praeveniens, 
illo tui pectoris intima foecundavit aftectu, quod ad 
Christianitatis terminos ampliandos dirigitur desiderium 
mentis tuoe. Dudum siquideiii post nos trie promotion is 
initia, certos Nuntios ad nostram praesentiam ex parte 
Magnifici Principis Argonis Regis Taitarorum Illustris 
transmissos recepiinus, nobis apertius referentes, quod 
ad personam nostram, & Roinanam Ecclesiam, & etiam 
gen tern, seu populum Lati norum grand is devotion is 
affectum Magniticentia tiia gerit, dictique Nuntii ex pai’te 
regia cum instant i a petierunt, ut aliquos religiosos Latinos 
ad tuam prsesentiam mitteremus. Nos autem tarn gratis 
acceptis de tanto, tamque sublimi Principe rumoribus 
inteliectis, exultavimus in Domino vehementer, cum tua3 
salutis augmentum, tuique noniinis gloriam sinceris 
atfectibus cupiamus, Patri luminum, a quo est omne 
datum optimum, & omne donum perfectum, humi liter 
supplicantes, ut tui pectoris intima de bono semper in 
melius munere sure inspirationis illuminet, & su^e gratia) 
rore perfundat ad laudem sui gloriosi nominis & honorem. 
Volentes igitur votis regiis benigne annuere in hac parte, 
ac desiderantes admodum, ut ad suscipiendam Christianam 
tidem, quam pr^edicta tenet & servat Ecclesia, promptus 
accedas, prsesto te otferas, studiosius occurras, cum sine 
ipsius comitante sutfragio placere Altissimo nemo possit : 
Ecce dilectum filium fratrem Joannem de Monte Corvino, 
cum ejus sociis de Ordine Minoruin latorem pimseiitium 
ad te duximus destinandum, cum instantia postulantes ut 
ipsum & socios supradictos benigne liabeas commendatos, 
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eis, quorum doctringe, cum salutis commoda suggerat, te 
inseparabiliter cupimus adheerere, super salubri commisso 
illis negotio, quod saiutem respicit animarum, Regii 
favoris auxilium impensurus, ut ejus fulti praesidio utilius 
& efBcacius habere se valeant in eodeiii, tuque a Domino, 
qui pro minimis grandia recoinpensat, seternae beatitu* 
dinis praemia consequaris. Datum Reate III. Idus Julii, 
anno II. ^ 

II. (Nobiii viro Jolo de Pisis. 

Laetanmr in Domino, quod sicut habet fide digna relatio, 
ad dilatandos Christianae jidei terminos laudabiliter & 
solerter intend ens, ill os ad agnitionem ipsius, qui nondum 
sunt ejus lumine illustrati, sollicite inducendo, quodque 
cunctis religiosis per partes ipsas liabentes transitu in im- 
pendis intuitu Jesu Christi consilium, auxilium, & favorem, 
exhibendo te nihilominus illis special em, & praecipuuiu 
protectorem, de quo tuae laudandie sollicitudinis studium 
tanto ainplius cominendanius, quanto magis saiutem 
appetimus singulorum. Excitamus itaque diligentiam 
tuam, & hortamur in Domino Jesu Christo, quatenus circa 
hujusmodi salubres tuos actus & opera sedula, sollicitudinis 
studium largiaris, ut exinde tanto accept ior, & gratior tuo 
reddi valeas salvatori, quanto per te plures ab erroris 
invio ad veritatis semi tarn, & ab intidelitatis nubilo ad 
claritatein Catholicm fidei reducentur. Xos autem bene- 
dictionein nostram tibi tenore prgesentium in tuorum 
remissionem dirigiinus peccatorum. Datum ut supra.- 

III. (A rgoni Regi Tartarorum Illustri gratiam in prcesenti, 

quin perducat ad gloriam in futuro. 

. . . Sane dilectus tilius frater Joannes de Monte 
Coi'vino, de Ordine Mi norum, lator prcesentium, ad 
nostram de Oriental i bus parti bus proesentiam veniens, 
attentee relationis officio nostro Apostolatui patefecit, 
quod tu . . . erga nos & Romanain Ecclesiain, ac etiam 

^ Ann. tom. v, pp. 196, 197 ; Reg. Vat., tom. 44, c. 55, foi. 314 

* Ann. Min., tom. v, p. 198. 
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alias Christianorum Ecclesias, magnae devotionis geris 
atfectum. Adjecit etiam diet us Frater, (juod sibi, ej usque 
sociis, duiii ill tuis partibus inorarentur Christ i prose- 
(juentes obsequia, liuinanitatem grandein . . . tua cleiiienter 
exhibuit magnitudo. , . . Porro, princeps egregie, sicut 
magnificentise regime per alias nostras litteras, tibi, per 
venerabilem fratrem nostrum Roban Barsamma, in partibus 
Orientis episcopum, nonnull os tuos nuncios ad nos 

rnissos, duximus intimandum, nos, qui, quamvis in- 
sufficientibus meritis, vicarii Christi suinus &: Petri 
Apostolorum principis successores, <|uam plurimum cupimus 
& ardenti desiderio affectamus, ut quos baptismatis unda 
non diluit & tidei Christiana religio non includit, erroris 
invio, per quod gressibus periculosis oberrant, omnino 
relicto, ad rectitudinis semitam revocentur & fideiii servent 
fideliter supradictam. . , . 

Cijeterum pr^elibatum fratrem Joamiem, &; ejus socios 
ad partes ipsas salubre prosequuturos negocium quod 
cieperunt fiducial iter remittentes, instanter exposcimus, 
ut eos, intuitu Dei & ob reverentiam Apostolicae Sedis & 
nostram, benigne habeas commendatos, eis super hujusmodi 
exequutione negocii favorem regiam impensurus, cujus 
fulti prsesidio utilius & efficacius se habere valeant in 
liac parte ; quodque aliquos ex ipsis tecum jugiter teneas 
qui tibi tuoque proponant populo verbum Dei, &: de salute 
tractare valeant an im arum. Datum Reate I dibus Julii, 
anno II4 

I\ . f.nievohil b jratri . . . patrlurvltp Xpstortaiiorum, 
siihitein et apostoltcaia heuedictio'nem. 

. . . Ideoque fraternitatem tuam paternis exhortaumr 
affectibus ut in filio Dei patris tibi sinceris mentibiis 
suademus, quatenus ad observandam tidem catholicam, 
quam sicut premittitur tenet et servat romana ecclesia 
inconcusse, ac etiam ad ipsius ecclesie unionenj, sublato 

* Aim. Mill., tom. v, pp. 195, 196; Rey. Vat., tom. 44, c. 54, fol. 313r«. 
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cujuslibet tarditatis obstaculo et nexibus difRcultatis 
etfractis festiniis acceleres . . . eo majoris retributionis 
premia proinde consecuturus a Domino quo plures ad id 
tuo exemplo laudabili evocabis, cum facile tralii soleat in 
exemplum a siibditis quod agi conspicitur a prelatis. 

Speramus etenim magnaque tiducia ducimur quod 
premissa libenter et efficaciter adimplebis, subjectum tibi 
populum ad ea diligent er et sol lie it e inducendo, cum 
sicut ('Sk') dilectus filius f rater Johannes de Montecorvino, 
de ordine fratrum mi norum, lator present! um, multa bona 
multaque laudabilia opera, que letanter audivimus, de tuis 
studiis nobis duxerit referenda. Suscipe igitur reverenter 
exhortationem since ram et salubrem devotus amplectere 
Christ! vicarii suadelani, sic te laudabiliter gerere studeas 
ad honorem et gloria m omnium conditoris ut in conspectu 
ejus reddaris accept ior cumulo meritorum, Ceterum 
instanter expetiiiius ut eumdem fratrem et ejus socios 
spetialiter habeas commendatos, ipsosque benigne ac 
favorabiliter prosequaris, ut, tali et tanto muniti presidio, 
utilius et commodius in ministerio se gerere valeant quod 
exercent et ad laudem divini nominis opera efficatius 
prosequi Jesu Christi. . . . 

Dat. Reate, idibus julii, anno secundo.) ^ 

Bibliotheque Nationale. 

MS. Latin 5006, foL 170 v°, col. 2. 
de noua ecclesia in tartaria fundata et plantata. 

T empore etiam liuius Clementis “ pape. tielix nouitas 
et bona nuntiatio ab interior! yndia et regnis 
orientalibus. in partibus Occident ibus et in j’taliam ueiiit 
et latinorum corda. et tfratrum minorum et predicatorum 
clericorum et religiosorum. principum et prelatoriim 
corda gaudio et ammiratione repleuit. 

^ Ciuihot, Hint. cU Mar Jaha/aha III, pp. 218, 2111: Vaf., toin. 44, 

c. 48. fol. 312 

- Clement V was elected 5 June, 1305, crowned 14 November, 1303 
(1306 is his annus jjj'im ns), and died 20 April, 1314. 
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N am fra ter Johannes de monte com i no de ordine f rat rum 
minoruin. beati fFrancissci deuotus ymitator in se 
ipso rigid us et seuerus. et in uerbo dej docendo et 
predicando facundus. A domino Xicholao papa quarto : 
auctoritate magna et priuilegijs gratiosis fultns. ad 
predicandos intideles iter aggressus regnum persarum 
intrauit. et in ciuitate maxima Thaurisio^ aliquamdiu 
conmoratus cum fratribus minoribus et predicatoribus. 
qui ibj in uno loco morabantur fidem xpisti gentibus 
predicantes. et battizantes. Jpse frater Johannes cum 
eis per dies pluros stetit : de inde in yndiam penetrauit. 
Cuius iter et sanctum opus in ista sua epistola declaratur 
que tabs est. epistola fratris lohannis. legati pape. 

E go frater Johannes de monte Coruino de ordine fratrum 
mi norum. recessi de thaurisio ciuitate persarum. 
Anno dominj .m°. cc®. Ixxxxj®. et intrauj in indiam, et 
fuj in con trad a yndie. et in ecclesia sancti thorn e Apostoli 
mensibus .xiij. Et ibj batticzauj circa centum personas 
in diuersis locis. et Socius fuit vie mee tfrater Nicholaus 
de pystorio de ordine fratrum predicat orurn. Quj mortuus 
est ibj et sepultus in eadem ecclesia. Et ego ulterius 
procedens peruenj in Ivatay regnum Jmperatoris Tartarorum 
qui dicitur magnus Cham Jpsum uero Jmperatorem 
cum litteris dominj pape ad fidem domini nostrj Jhsuxpisti 
catholicam inuitauj. Qui tamen nimis inueteratus est in 
ydolatria. set multa benetitia prestat xpistianis. et ego 
sum apud eum iam est annus duodeeimus. Xestorianj 
quidem xpistianitatis tytulum preferentes Set a xpistiana 

^ Tauris, or Tabriz, in Persia. 

“ John luubt liave reached Khaiibalig in 1294, alter the death of 
Kui»dai, When Kubdai died on IS Fel>ruary, 1294, his successor, Temur 
or Ch^eng Tsung, M'as absent in the north. He reached 8hang-tu (the 
northern summer capital) on 2S April and was enthroned there on 
10 May, but doe'^ not seem to have come to Khaubalig untd 21 October 
1294 (cf. Yuan Shih^ c. xviii, ff. 1 r^, 3 v"). John may have gone to the 
Khan at Shang-tu, as Marco Polo had done, or may have seen him first 
in October or November, on his return to Kliaubalig, In any case, 
Khanbalig is the city referred to in tlie course of his letters. 
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religione plurimum deuiantes tantum inualuerunt in 
partibus istis. quod non permiserunt quempiam xpistianuni 
alterius ritus habere quantu[m]libet paruum oratorium. 
nec aliam quam Nestorianj publicare doctrinam. Ad has 
siquidein terras nec aliquis apostolus nec apostolorum 
discipulus peruenit.^ Et ideo prefati Nestorinj per se et 
per alios pecunia corruptos persequtiones mihi grauissimas 
intulerunt. asserentes quod non essem missus a domino 
papa. Set essem explorator magus et dementatorum 
hominum. et facto aliquanto interuallo temporis pro- 
duxerunt alios falsos testes dicentes [fol. 171 r°] quod 
alius nuntius fuerit missus deferens imperatori maximom 
thesaurum. et quod ego ilium occideriiii. in yndia et 
abstulerim que portabat. Et durauit hec machynatio 
circiter quinque annis. Jta quod sepe ad iuditium fuj 
tract us cum ignominia mortis. Tandem per quorumdam 
confessionem deo disponente Jmperator congnouit meam 
innocentiam et malitiam emulorum et ipsos cum uxoribus 
et liberis exilio religauit. 

E go uero solus in hac peregrinatione fuj sine confessione 
annis undecim. donee uenit ad me f rater Arnoldus 
alamannus de prouincia colonie nunc est annus secundus. 
vnain ecclesiain editicauj in ciuitate Cambaliech ubj est 
precipua residentia regis quam ante sex annos conpleuj. 
vbj etiam feci campanile et ibj tres campanas posuj. 
Battizauj etiam ibidem ut extimo us(|[ue hodie circa sex 
111 ilia personarum. Et nisi f uissent supradicte infamationes 
iiatticzassem ultra .xxx. milia. et sum frequenter in 
batticzando. Item emj successiue .xl. pueros filios 
paganorum e tat is infra .vij. et .xj. annorum qui nullam 
adhuc congnoscebant legem, et batticzauj eos et informauj 
eos litteris latiniset ritu nostro, et scripssi pro eis psalteria 
cum ymnarijs .xxx. et duo breuiaria. Cum (|uibus .xj. 

^ This sentence, coming from one who had spent a 3'ear at the Church 
of St. Thomas in India, has an interesting bearing on the question of the 
date at which the legend of St. Thomas’ mission to China originated. 
Cf. pp. 568, 569 below. 
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pueri iam sciunt offitium nostrum et tenent chorum et 
edomadas sicut in conuentu siue sim presens sine non et 
piures ex eis scribunt psaiteria et alia opportuna. Et 
do in in us imp era tor delectatur multum in cantu eorum 
Campanas ad omnes boras pulso. et cum conuentu 
infantiuin atque lactantiuiu diuinum offitium facio. tamen 
secundum usum cantamus quia notatum offitium non 
habemus. de bono Rege Georgio.^ 

^ King George is a person of great interest, well known to readers of 
Marco Polo, who, like John of Monte Cor vino, calls him a descendant 
of Prc'^ter John. He was in fact chieftain of a quite different tube, the 
Ongucs, called in Chinese Wang-ku or ^ ^ Pai Ta-ta, 

“ White Tartars,’' who inhabited the country about the great northern 
reach of the Ho or Yellow River. Through this territory John might 
have passed, as Marco Polo did (calling it Tenduc, i.e. ^ T‘ien-te), 
on his way to the Mongol court, and so have made friends with 
King George before he had aroused the hostility of the Nestorians 
at Khanbalig ; but Colonel Yule liad very good ground for liis view 
that he came from India by sea. We hear of King George's father 
and unde, Kunbuga and Aibuga, as the governors of the city of 
Koshang in that most interesting but little -known book Ilistoire th. 
Mar Jahahxlm III^ translated from the Syriac by Dr. J.-B, Chabot 
(p 19). Thev are there described as sons-in-law of the Khan {Khonbilai 
is Dr. Chabot's not quite accurate addition), and Marco Polo states that 
the family had an hereditary right to marry a princess of the Imperial 
family (( leorge himself had married two princesses, a granddaughter 
of Kubilai and a daughter of Temur). This statement of these two 
contemporaiw Western authors is exactly con tinned by the Chinese 
histoiies, which also tell us of George's pathetic death. He ha<l been 
taken prisoner in P298. The Khan sent an envoy to obtain his release, 
but while the king was in the act of asking this envoy about the welfaie 
of his wives and of his infant son he was hurried away and never seen 
again. Geoige was succeeded by his brother ^ Chu-hu -nan. 

The biographies of ^ Ai-pu-hua and ^ ^ Chun-])u-hua 

las well as of their fatlieraiid grandfather), ^ K‘o-h-chi-ssii 

iGorgis or George) and his son ^ ^ Chu-an (John), will be found 

in the Yuan c. cxviii, ff. 4 v^-br^’; cf, cc. cviii, cix, also. Tlie 

identitication of Marco Polo'.s Tenduc (the city), Koshang- of the 
Synac history, and the unnamed place in wliicli we are told below that 
King George Imilt a church, is extremely difficult. The most important 
city in the neighbourhood was [ig Ta-t *ung, at that time known as 
® M Hsi-ching (William of Riiljruqiiis' Segin) or the Western Capital, 
and the fact that William describes Segin as the see of a Ne^torian 
Bishop is pel haps signiffcant. Colonel Yule, who does not seem to have 
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Q vidaiii Rex illius regionis. de septa nestorianorum 
xpistianorum. qui erat de genere illius niagnj Regis 
qui dictus fuit presbiter Johannes de yndia. primo anno 
quo liuc ego ueni inihi adliesid. et ad ueritatem uere fidei 
catholice per me conuersus minores ordines suscepit mihi- 
que celebranti sacris uestibus indutus ininistrauit. Jta 
quod alij nestorianj ipsum de Apostasia accusauerunt. 
tameii ipse magnam populi suj partem ad ueram iidem 
catholicam adduxit. Et ecclesiam pulcram secundum 
Regiam magnificentiam construxit. ad honorem dej nostrj 
sancte trinitatis ; et dominj pape. et nomen meum vocans 
earn ecclesiam Romanam. Qui Rex Georgius ante .vj. 
annos migrauit ad dominum uerus xpistianus. relic to tiiio 
herede in cunabulis qui nunc est annorum nouem. tiVatres 
tamen ipsius Regis Georgij cum essent pertidi in erroribus 
Xestorij omnes quos ille conuerterat post Regis obi turn 
sub uerterunt : ad scisma pristinum reducendo. Et quia 
ego [IT I r®, col. 2] fuj solus nec potuj recedere ab 
Jmperatore Chaan ire non potnj ad illam ecclesiam que 
distat ad .xx. dietas. Tamen si uenerint aliquj boni 
coadiutores et cooperatores spero in deo quod totum poterit 
reformari. Nam adliuc habeo priuilegium predicti Regis 
Georgij detunctj. 

I terum dico quod si non fuissent infamationes supradicte 
magnus fructus fuisset se(pitus. Si liabuissem etiam 
duos uel tres socios coadiutores meps. et forte Jmperator 
Chaan fuisset battizatus. Rogo ut tales fratres ueniant. 

considered the fact that King George's capital is called Tenduc hy 
Marco Polo and must necessarily have been ignorant of the S 3 ’riac 
Koshang, sa^^s that King George's Church was prohabh^ in Tathung 
[Ta-t‘ung]". The confusion between King George and Prester John 
is commonly ascribed to the likeness between Wang-ku (Ongut) and 
Ip ^ Wang-han (Ung Kban, or Prester John) ; but it is to be 
observed that there was aho some connexion between the two tribes. 
M. H. Cordier, who has kindly allowed me to see rough proofs of the 
new edition of Cathay^ sa^’s that a branch of the old K( rait still occupies 
the couutiy adjoining Ta-fiing, and a Chinese author {Yuan ch'ao })i 
shih chn, 1903, c. viii, fob 0 v", note) says tliat "‘the Ongut tribe Wtis 
formerly' subject to the Kerait tribe ”. 

JRAS. 1914. 


36 
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si uenire aliqui uolunt quod stu deant se in exemplum 
dare, et non suas tinbrias inagniticare. De uia notifico 
quod per terrain Cot hay ^ Jmperatoris aquilonariuni 
tartaroruiu est via breuior et securiorviin. Jta quod cum 
nuntijs. infra .v. uel .vj. menses poterunt peruenii’e. via 
autein alia est longissinui et periculosissiuia habens duas 
nauigationes. Qua rum prima est secundum distantiaiu 
inter Achon et prouinciam prouincie. Alia uero est 
secundum distantiam inter Achon et Angliam. et posset 
contingere quod in biennio uix periicerent uiam illam. 
Quia prima via secura non fuit a multo tempore propter 
Guerras. Jdeo sunt .xij. annj. quod de curia Rom ana et 
de nostro ordine et statu occidentis non suscepi noua." 
lam sunt duo annj quod uenit quid am medicus C\'rugicus 
lombard us qui de Rom ana curia et nostro ordine et statu 
occidentis istas partes incredibiiibus blasfemijs infecit. 
propter quod in ul turn dessidero percipere ueritateni. 

R ogo fratres ad quos hec littera peruenerit ut ita 
studeant quod eius continentia possid peruenire ad 
notitiam domini pape et cardinalium et procuratoris ordinis 
nostri in curia Romana. Ministro general! ordinis nostrj 
supplico pro antiphonario et legeiidis sanctorum. Gradual! 
et psalterio cum nota. pro exemplar! (juia non habeo nisi 
breuiarium portatile cum lectionibus breuibus et paruum 
missal e. Si habuero exemplar, puerj predicti scribent. 

^ Wjiddmg transcribed this word Oofhorum^ and, in the second letter, 
Kathan. It probably stands {as M. Pelliot suggests) for iSlarco Polo’s 
Toctai, tlie Chinese T*o-t‘o, descended from Chingis' elde'st son 

Chu-clPib, Khan of Kipcbak, wliose capital was at Sarai on the 
Volga, north of the Caspian Sea. Cf. JAtrco Po/o, voL i, ]>p, o, 72; 
vol. ii, p. 4U2, etc. ; Yuan Shihy c. evii, fob o r". Toctai seems to 
have Ijeen Khan a.d. 1291-1.312; cf. Bretschneider, JXCBRAS.^ 1S76, 

p, 180. 

- A sentence should begin at Quia prima and end with suscepi noua. 
“Because the first road has not been safe . . . therefore it is twelve 
years . . Colonel Yule, misled by ’Wadding’s punctuation, took it 
to mean that the missionaries must alter all come by the second, tedious 
route, because the first was not open, and then began a new paragraph : 
“ It is twelve years . . .” 
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YU. 


Modo sum in actu hedificandi aliam ecclesiam ad diuiden- 
diini pueros in pluribus locis. Ego iam Senuj et canus factus 
sum potius labor! bus et tribulationibus quam etate. sum 
enim annoniin . quinquaginta octo. Didici conpetenter 
linguam et litter am Tartar! cb am que lingua usualis 
Tartarorum. et iam transtuli in lingua ilia et littera 
totum nouuin testamentum et psalterium que feci scribj 
ill pulcerrima littera eorum. et teneo et lego et predico in 
patenti et manifesto quasi in testimonium legis xpisti. 
Et tractauj cum supradicto Rege Georg! o si uixisset totum 
officium latinum transferre. ut per tot am terrain cantaretur 
in dominio suo. et eo uiuente in ecclesia sua celebrabatur 
missa secundum ritum latinum [fol. 171 r°] in littera et 
lingua ilia tarn uerba canonis quam prefationes.^ Et lilius 
dicti Regis uocatur Johannes propter nomen meum. et 
spero in deo quod ipse imitabitur uestigia patris suj. 
Secundum uero audita et uisa credo (|uod null us Rex nec 
princeps in mundo possid equari domino Chaan in latitudine 
terre in multi tudine populi et magnitudine diuitiarum. 
ffinis. Data, in ciuitate Cambaliecli Regni Katay. anno 
dominj m®. ccc v®. die viij. mensis Januarij. 


litteras transniisit f rater Johannes pred ictus 
^ legatus apostolice sedis. Ciijdam fratrj pre- 
H dicatori viro spiritual!, qui circa partes orientis 
peregrinabatur gentibus predicandotidem xpisti. 
Per Mercatores uenetianos qui a Tartaria redierunt Et 
dederunt pred ic to tfratri predicatori in signum ueritatis 
tabulam magnj Chaan imperatoris. Et ipse f rater 
transmisit earn in pluribus locis citra mare fratribus 
minoribus et predicatoribus. Et signiticauit ipse frater. 
quod pliires fratres predica tores qui litteras latinas. 
Grecas. Tartaricas et linguas optime didicerant. et adire 
Tartaviam superiorem properauerunt portantes libros calices 

^ As lately as in the seventeenth century (January 25, 1615) permission 
was given to the Jesuits to celebrate Mass in the Chinese language. 
Cf. Havret, La Stele Chr^tienne de Si~n<jan’foii, pt. ii, p. 57, n. 3. 
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et paramenia. Et fra t res predict! ceperunt uiam et 
peruenerunt usque gaczariaiii ^ Tartarorum a(|uiIonarium. 
set non potuerunt transire propter Guerras, vnde in 
eadem ciuitate reinanseruiit predicantes et batticzantes 
gentes ibidem. (]Uousque Guerra cessaret. Epi'^tola fratris 
Johannis legati pape. in tartaria. arcliiepiscopo 


♦J^^iEucrcn^o in xpisto Patri . . tiVatrj . ffratrj . 
■ vicario Generalis niinistrj ordinis fratrum 

H minorum. Et vicario fratrum et Magistri 
ordinis predicatoruin. et fratribus ordinum 
utrius(|ue in prouincia persaruiu maiientibus. fi rater 
Johannes de Monte Coruino de ordine fratrum minorum. 


Jnutilis xpisti seruus. predicat or tidej sacre xpistiane. 
legatus et nuntius sedis apostolice Koinane. Salutem et 
caritatem in eo qui est uera caritas et salus omnium. 
Ordo exigit caritatis ut longe iateque distantes et maxime 
qui peregrinantur pro lege xpisti. cum reuelata facie 
se inuicem uidere non possunt saltern uerbis et litteris 
consolentur. Cogitauj uos non sine causa mirarj quod tot 
annis in prouincia tarn ]ongin(|ua consistens nunquam 
meas litteras recepistis. Set miratus sum non minus ({uod 
nunquam nisi anno isto recepi ab aliquo fratre uel amico 
litteram uel salutationem. nec uidetur quod ali(|uis re- 
cordatus fuerit mej. et maxime (|uia audiuj quod rum ores 
ad uos peruenissent quod [171 v®, col. 2] ego mortuus 
essem. Nunc autem notitico uobis (|uod anno preterilo 
in principio Januarij per quendam amicum nostrum qui 
fuit ex Sotijs domini Cothay Canis. qui ueiierunt ad 
dominum Ciianem de Catliay. ego misi litteras Patri 
vicario et fratribus prouincio gaczarie de statu et 
conditione mea in paucis uerbis. in (|uibus litteris ro^^’ani 
eundem vicarium (|Uod exempla ill arum uobis trans- 
mitterent [?]. Et iam mihi per bonus personas rpie nunc 
peruenerunt cum nuntijs predict! dominj Cotliav ad 


^ (ui/,ana. or tiui CViiijra 
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dominum Chan ein de Cathay, quod mee littere ad uos 
periienerunt. et quod ille idem nuntius qui portauit 
litteras meas post modum de Sara ciuitate uenit thauri- 
sium. propter quod de factis et contentis in illis litteris 
cogitauj non facere mentionem. nec iterato scribere Et 
primum est de persequtione Xestorianorum. Secundum de 
ecclesia et domibus conpletis. vj picturas feci fieri veteris 
et nouj testamenti. ad doctrinam rudium. et scripta sunt 
litteris latinis. Tursicis.^ et persicis. ut omnes lingue legere 
ualeant. Tertium est quod ex pueris quos emj et battizauj 
aliqui migrauerunt ad dominum. Quartum est quod a 
tempore quo fuj in tartaria in Kathay batticzauj . plura 
milia. In isto autem anno domini .m“. ccc. v®. Ego 
incepi unum alium locum nouum coram hostio domini 
Clianis. et inter Curiam et locum nostrum uia sola est 
distans per i actum lapidis a porta dominj Chan is. 

D ominus Petrus de lucalongo fidelis xpistianus et Magnus 
Mercator qui fuit sotius mens de thaurisio ipse emit 
terram pro loco quern dixj. et dedit mi hi am ore dej. Et 
diuina gratia operante. quia utilior et congruentior locus 
liaberi non posset in toto imperio dominj Chanis pro 
ecclesia catholica construenda. Jn principio augusti locum 
accepi. et assistentibus benefactoribus et iuuantibus. usque 
ad festum sancti Ifrancissci - fuit conpletus. cum muro in 

^ Wadding read this word (perhaps rightl^q Tarskis. Tarsia is 
marked on tlie famous Catalan map. Tarsd appears to be a Persian 
word applied in contempt primarily to Christians but also to persons 
of other religions, so that Tarsica linyna might mean “ the language of 
the idolaters i.e. Mongol. From this word as applied to Christians 
IS derived probably the term ^ ^ Tieh-hskh by which Christians 
were known in the thirteenth century, and indeed until the seventeenth, 
when it appears in the form ^ ^ T^r-trh-sa in Moslem books, 
and as Ttrzai in Trigault’s Christiana EjcptdUio, p. 124. 

“ 4 October. The chronology is not perfectly clear. Colonel Yule 
supposed that the site was received in August, 1304, and that some 
building was begun at once, so that, speaking rather loosely, John was 
able to say in January, 1305, that he was in the act of building a new 
church ; by 4 October, 1305, the buildings, including an oratory, were 
finished, but the principal church could not be completed until the 
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circuitu. et domibus oflBcinis planis. et oratorio, quod 
est capax ducentarum persoiiarum. Set propter yemein 
ecclesiam perficere non potuj. Set habeo ligna congregata 
in domo. et per misericordiani dej perficiam in estate, 
dico uobis quod mirum quoddam uisum est omnibus 
aduenientibus de ciuitate et aliunde, quia non liabebant 
adhuc rumores ex hoc. et uidentes locum de nouo factum, 
et cruceni rubeam de super in sublinij positam. 

E t nos in oratorio nostro secundum usuiii offitiuin 
cantamus sollempniter quia not as non habemus 
Dominus Chaam in camera sua potest audire uoces 
nostras, et hoc inirabile factum longe lateque diuulgatum 
est inter gentes. Et pi*o magno erit. sicut disponet ^ 
[fob 172 r®] et adimplebit diuina dementia : 

A prima ecciesia et loco nostro, usque ad ecclesiam 
secundam quain editicauj postea sunt duo miliarici 
et dimidium intra ciuitatem. que multuin est magna. 
Et pueros diuisi et posuj. partem in prima, et partem in 
secunda constituj. et fatiunt officium per se ipsos. Set 
ego sicut cappellanus per edomadas celebro in utraque. 
quia puerj non sunt sacerdotes. de magno imperio 
tartarorum. 

D e Region ibus orientalium uobis significo. et j^recipue 
de Jmperio doniini Chaanis. quod non sit ej inaior 
in mundo. Et ego habeo in curia sua locum et uiam 
ordinariam intrandi et Sedendi. sicut legatus domini pajx^ 
et honorat me super omnes alios prelates, quocumque 
nomine censeantur. Et licet ipse dominus Chaan audierit 
multa de curia Romana et statu la ti norum dessiderat 

summer of 1306. All building in Peking ih stopped by the severe frost, 
M'hich does not break until about the end of February. The fact tliat 
Quinquagesima fell on 5 March m 1307 precludes the simple solution 
of the difficulties which would be obtained by supposing tliat John 
dated his letters in the old style, saying 1303, 1306 where we should 
say 1306, 1307, * 

^ In the margin below this column is written “per iactum unius 
baliste”, intended no doubt to explain “per iactum lapidis in the 
text above (p. 553). 
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tanien muituin. iiidere nuiitios uenientes de partibus illis, 
Jn istis partibus sunt multe septe ydolatrarum diuersa 
credentiuni. et sunt multi religiosi de diuersis septis. 
diuersos habitus habentes. et sunt multo maioi'is austeritatis 
et obseruantie qiiain religiosi latinj 

D e yndia maiorem partem ego uidi. et quesiuj de alijs 
partibus indie, et esset magnus profectus predicare 
eis fidem xpisti si fratres uenirent. Set non essent 
mittendi nisi uirj Solidissimj. Nam Regiones sunt 
pulcerrime plene aromatibus. et lapidibus pretiosis. Set 
de fructibus nostris parum habent. Et propter magnam 
temperantiam et caliditatem aeris et region! s. Nudi 
uadunt. modico coopertorio uerenda cooperientes. Et 
propterea artibus nostris sartorum et cordonum. et artifitijs 
non indigent. Jbj est semper estas et nunquam hyemps 
Battizauj ibj circa centum personas. 

I n eadem epistola^ dicit ipse 

frater Johannes, quod sollempnes nuntij venerunt ad 

' Wadding separated the following paragraphs from the preceding 
by about twenty pages, and introduced them with a sentence which 
made Colonel Yule suppose that he (Wadding) considered them to be 
part of a third letter, whereas he himself perceived that they formed 
the end of the second letter. Wadding’s words are : Ex nostris 
Scriptoribus nullus est qui exacte aut plena historia hujus optimi Viri 
assumptionem ad pra?dictuin Archiepiscopatum, & res prjeclare gestas 
recenseat : solus inter omnes beatus Odericus de Foro- Julio in Chronicis, 
qiue a principio mundi, usque ad initium Fontificatus Benedict! XII. 
bre\ i methodo concinnavit, largius de his tractavit, ex quo potiora hie 
exscribo ; Ultra ta qiKf' scripsit anno superiori frater Joannes a jSIonte 
Corrino, inquit beatus Odoricus, hoc anno uaio'at in alia a se script a 
Epistola quod solemnes S'uncii venerunt ad enm de quadam parte Aethiophi^^ 
roganteSy tif illiic pergeret etc. : with the marginal reference B. Oder, 
ad an. 1306. This passage, with its definite quotation [Ultra ea, etc.) 
and marginal reference, is a rather serious objection to our supposition 
that the Paris MS. (Latin 5006) is the actual book which Wadding used. 
The words “ad an. 1306.’^ refer back perhaps to the first part of the 
letter in Wadding's own AnnaleSy tom. vi, pp. 71, 72. The passage 
just quoted is on p. 91. Monsieur H. Cordier tells me that he knows 
of no other copy of the Chronicles, but at the same time is inclined to 
doubt that the Paris MS. (Latin 5006) is the copy used by Wadding. 
I therefore give the variations between the MS. and Wadding’s text 
which occur in that part of the first letter of which a facsimile 
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eum de eThyopia ^ rogantes ut illuc pergeret ad predi- 
candum uel mitteret predi cat ores bones. Quia a tempore 

accompanies this article, omitting all mere differences of s|>elling. The 
reading of the MS. comes first in each case, followed by that of 
Wadding's text (2nd edition) : Fob 170 v*". indie, et in ecclesia : Indiie 
ad Ecclesiam ; Sociiis fuit vie mee : socius fait meie viie ; Jpsum uero 
Jmperatorem cum : ipsum vero cum ; inueteratus est in ydolatria : 
inveteratus est idololatria ; ego sum apud eum iam est annus duo- 
decimus. Xestorianj quidem : ego sum apud eum jam ante duos annos. 
Nestoriani quidam ; quod non permiserunt : quod non permittant ; 
nec aliam quam Xestorianj : nec aliam, quam Xestorianam : prefat i 
Xestorinj : pnefati Nestoriani ; explorator magus et dementatorum 
hominum : magnus explorator et dementator hominum ; facto aliquanto 
interuallo : facto aliquo intervallo ; fob 171 r°. quod alius nuntius 
fuerit : quod aliquis nuntius fuit ; quinque annis : quinque annos; Jta 
quod sepe : Ita persiepe : Tandem per quorumdam : Tandem per 
cujusdam ; emulorum et ipsos : a^mulorum, quos ; sine confessione : sine 
socio ; supradicte infamationes : supradictae informationes : .xb pueros : 
CL. pueros ; litteris latinis et ritu nostro : litteris Latinis, & Grjecis ritu 
nostro ; in conuentu siue sim presens : in Conventibus fit, sive prtesen-' 
sim ; imperator delectatur niultum : Imperator delectat multum ; tamen 
secundum usum ; & secundum usum ; de bo no Rege Georgio : omitted : 
de Septa nestorianorum : Georgius de secta Xestorianorum ; de genere 
illius magni Regis : de genere illustri Magni Regis ; sacris uestibua 
indutus ministrauit. Jta quod alij : regiis vestibus indutus ministravit : 
•sed quidam alii ; pape. et nomen meum vocan'J : Pap^T, vocans ; herede 
in cuiiabulis : luerede feimie incunabilis. To these may be added one 
passage fiom Andrew's letter, fob ISO — et sum sano corpore et 
quantum longeuitas uite patitur vigorosus et agilis. nichil quidem preter 
Canifciem habeas de defectibus naturalibus et propnetatibus senectutis : 
& sum sano corpore, & quantum longievitas vitie patitur, aliquibu> 
adhuc annis in hac messe laborare potero, licet canitiem habeam ex 
defectibus naturalibus & proprietatibus senectutis. Xone of these 
differences (exce]>t possibly the one to which this note primal ily refers) 
‘^eem to me to make it unlikeh' that Wadding used or made a rather 
hurried copy of the actual ^IS. which is now at Paris and was formerly, 
according to Colonel Yule [Cnfliay, vob i, p. 17), at Rome ; and in anv 
case the differences have to be accounted for, and they may as well be 
due to Wadding (or his friend) as to any other scribe. Apart from 
clerical errors like “ explorator magus et dementatoiaw ", “ uia breuior 
et securioruw aduenientibus . . . et uidente.s ", etc., the readi ng of 
the MS. is, I believe, in no instance inferior to that of Warlding's text. 

^ Ethyopia no doubt represents some part of Asia ratlicr than 
Abyssinia or any other part of Africa, but its exact situation seems to 
be hard to fix. Colonel Yule [Cathay, vob i, j). 168) points out that this 
deputation probably reached John in India, and suggests that Ethiopia 
may mean Socotra. Herodotus (bk. vii, 70) speaks of the straight- 
haired “Ethiopians from the sun-rising’*. 
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Beati Mathej euangeliste et discipulorum ejus. predicat ores 
non habuerunt qui eos instruerent in fide xpisti. et multum 
dessiderant ad uerani xpisti fidem peruenire. Et si fratres 
ibj mitterentur omnes conuerterentur. ad xpistum. et fierent 
ueri xpistianj. Nam sunt plurimj in oriente qui sollo 
nomine cristiani dicuntur. et in xpistum credunt. Set de 
scripturis et sanctorum doctrinis aliud nesciunt sinpiiciter 
uiuentes cum non habeant predicatores et doctores.. 

I tem dicit fFrater Johannes quod post festum omnium 
sanctorum battizauit .cccc. [172 r°, col. 2] personas, 
et quia ipse audiuit quod plures fratres utriusque ordinis 
ad persas et ad Gaczariam accesserunt ortatur eos ad 
predicandum feruenter hdem dominj nostri Jhsu xpisti. 
et ad faciendum fructum animarum Data dicebat littera. 
ipsa, in Cambaliech ciuitate regnj Katay. Anno dominj 
.m". cccvj^. in dominica quinquagesime. mensis februarii.^ 

F Eater uero Thomas de Tolentino - a tartaria rediens 
cum istis epistolis. qui et ipse frater minor et pre- 
dicator deuotus. iam per annos plures predicauerat inter 
infideles. ueniens in ytaliam. accessid ad curiam Romanam 
ultra montes in vaschoniam. vbj papa Clemens morabatur 
cum cardinalibus. prius hec dei magnalia ffratrj Johannj 
de Murro^ olim generali ministro fratrum minorum. et 
1 Quinquagesima fell on 13 February in 1306. 

“ Thomas sufferetl martyrdom in April, 1321, at Tana in India, 
together with three others. Our M!S. speaks on fob 185 v® of the landing 
of the bones of these martyrs at Zaitun by Odoric and his companions 
as follows : — Et cum ah ejs [i.e. the scrutinizing officials] euasissemus. 
per dei gratiam ad ciuitatem Zaitan ad locum fratrum nostrorum 
peruenimus. Et cum alijs fratribus nostiis congaudentes de glorioso 
martirio sanctorum fratrum nostrorum et gratias deo agentes simul 
cum alijs xpistianis. ossa sacra. Sanctorum fratrum. Thome, de 
marchia [V]. de oppido tulentino. Et fratris Jacobj. de Padua. Et 
fratris petrj de senis [Siena]. Et tfratris Demetrij layci. qui linguas 
iiouerat plures. cum ipse in tartaria natus e&set. et adultus. in ecclesia 
nostrorum fratrum recondita sunt reuerenter. et ibj cum multa 
deuotione conservantur.*' Cf. p. 541, n. 3. 

3 Johannes de Muro Vallis was elected Minister General in June, 
1296, made Cardinal and Bishop of Ostia in 1302, and died in 1312 or 
1313. Cf. A 7 inales Minorum, tom. vi, pp. 7, 200; Sbaralea, Bullariuyn 
Franciscanum^ tom. iv, pp. 423 (6), 429 (d). 
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tunc cardinal! nuntiauit. Et ipse frater Johannes domino 
pape et cardinalibus retulit. Et aduocatiis frater thomas 
in concistorium. Coram domino papa et cardinalibus et 
prelatis sermone preclaro ista dej nostrj ammiranda opera 
sic bene incepta et prosequta. per fratrem Johannem de 
monte coruino et alios f rat res. recitauit. rogans dominum 
papam et cardinaies. ut operam darent ut hoc opus dej 
augeretur. et perficeretur. de .vij. fratribus episcopis 

E t dominus papa Clemens gaudio magno repletus cum 
cardinalibus de ista maxima conmutatione dextre 
excels!. Auidus et sollicitus ut tarn sanctum opus dei 
prosequeretur. firatri Gun Saluo ^ Generali ministro 
f ratrum minorum imposuit. ut statim cum consilio fratrum 
eligeret .vij. bonos fratres minores. ornatos uirtutibus. et 
approbates sensu. et erudites in scripturis diuinis. et ipsos 
fratres auctoritate sua. Episcopos ordinare et consecrare 
faceret. et illos transmitteret in tartariam. cum priuilegijs 
dominj pape. ut fratrem Johannem in Arcliiepiscopum et 
patriarcham. totius orientis ordinarent et consecrarent. 
Et [?] ipsi vij. e pi scop! . si cut sutfraganej illi astarent. in 
propin({uis ciuitatibus magnis. iuxta Canibaliech constituti 
Episcopi. vt si cut deus per sanctum ffrancisscum. latinam 
ecclesiam illuminauerat uerbo pariter et exemplo. et ad 
.salutem mult a mi Ha animarum reduxerat. Jta et per 
discipulos eius. populos orientis infideles. et cristianos 
scismaticos. et herrantes. ad tidem xpistianam reduceret. 
et lumen fidej quod per ipsos fratres minores Jhsusxpistus 
in regnis tartarorum accenderat. Jta per eos continue 
augeretur. et conseruaretur. ne posset extiiiguj. Elect! 
ergo fuerunt .vij. boni fratres. a Generali ministro. in 

^ “Hoc anno [1304] in festo Pentecostes celehratum est Assisii 
Capitulum Oenerale trigesimum quartum, pia^sidente Cai'dinale Joanne 
de Muro, Ordinih Vicario. Electus est in Mini'^trum Generalem frater 
Gondisalvus de Valle-bona, vulgo Balboiui (iall{ecu>>, uti aliqui volunt, 
Liisitanus vero Ulyssiponensis apud Willotum, provinciie sancti Jacobi 
alumnus, sed prov incise Castella? Minister. . . Gondisalvus died 
ill 1313, Cf. Annates Minorum, tom. vi, pp. 39, 200. 
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episcopos. Scilicet, duo. de prouincia sancti flrancissci. 
qiie est capud ordinis. tfrater Andreas lector, de perusio. 
et tfrater peregriiius de castello. [fol. 172 v®] tfrater 
Nicholaus de apulia. minister olim prouincie sancti 
tfrancissci. tfrater Guilieliiius de tfranchya. et alij. tres 
f rat res episcopi. de alijs prouincijs ordinis. Et cum priui- 
legijs domini pape Misit illos Geiieralis minister in tartariam 
interiorem et in yndiam. ad fratrem Joliannem. exemplar 
priuilegij ad fratrem Joliannem. epistola dementis, pape 
ad fratrem Joliannem. 

X. /Siemens Episcopus. Seruus seruorum dej. Dilecto ffilio 
Vy in ^pisto. tfratrj Johanni de monte coruino ordinis 
fratrum mi norum per nos in Archiepiscopum Gambaliensem 
electo et constituto. salutem et apostolicam benedictionem. 
etcetera. (Rex regum, salvator noster lesns Cbristus, 
inter alia caritatis opera, quae hominibus laborantibus in 
hac valle miseriae magis necessaria et in con spec tu divinae 
maiestatis plus accepta fore noscuntur, evangelicae prae- 
dicationis officium, in quo fratres tui ordinis habent 
incumbere assidue ut solliciti pastoribus ecclesiae adiutores, 
maioris priuilegii uoluit praerogativa praeferri. Propterea, 
ut sermo Domini dignis progressibus provehatur, oportet 
viros spirituales, vitae munditiam et iutelligentiae gratiam 
cum lohanne sortitos, qui populis et gentibus, linguis 
regibus(|ue multis Christum Dominum praedicent, prae- 
sertim in partibus illis, ubi negotium catholicae tide! 
patrocinium salutaris propagationis implorat, in partem 
huiusmodi pastoralis sollicitudinis deputari.) ^ infra, 
Sequitur. 

Sane nuper ad notitiam nostram. et dicte sedis apostolice 
tide digna relatione peruenit. Quod tu olim zelo ortbodoxe 
fide) xpistiane accensus et caritate. de mandato sedis 
eiusdem ex premisso consensu ac ordinis tuj et Generalis 
ministri licentia spetiali. vt lucrj faceres animas intidelium 

^ This passage enclosed in brackets and similar passages below are 
taken from Sbaralea (Eubei), Bullariitm Fmnciscaunm, tom, v, 1898, 
p. 37, etc. 
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deo uiuo. ad ipsas intideliuin orient aliuiii partiuni te 
personaliter transtulisti. Et in terns doiniiiij tartarorum 
qiiam plui'es intideliniii per laiiacrnin sacri ])atisniatis ad 
ueraiii tidem xpisti fanente tibi spirit us sancti gratia 
redusisti tideliter et attente. etcetera que sequntur. 
([Consideraiites igitur at ten tins clara liiiius sanctae 
operationis studia te in dictis partibus existentem de 
f rat rum nostro rum consensu et apostolicae plenitudiiie 
potestatis in ci\itate Cainbalien.. niagna utirpie et hono- 
rabili regni inagnitici principi.s inagni regis Tartarorum in 
archiepiscopum assumimus et praeticimus in pastorem, 
curam et sollicitudinem aniniarum oinniuni existentium 
in toto dominio Tartarorum tibi plenariain cominittentes 
tibi(|ue exercendi omnia, quae ad jura archiepiscopaiia 
vSpectare noscuntur. prout permittunt canonicae sanctiones 
eadem 'auctoritate concedentes plenaiii et liberam potes- 
tatem. Dat. Pictavis, x kalendas augusti, anno secundo.])^ 
Concedit dominus papa cleinens fratrj Joliannj in lioc 
priuilegio. ut ipse f actus arcliiepiscopus. Episcopos 
instituere et consecrare possid et sacerdotes et clericos 
in ciuitatibus et prouintijs orien tali bus. et omnem [?] 
auctoiitatem suain concedit sibj. ut sicut dominus papa, in 
occidentali et latina ecclesia presidet su minus pontifex 
super omnes episcopos et prelates, beati Petri vicarius. 
Jta et f rater Johannes sum m us Archiepiscopus president 
super omnes episcopos et prelatos in partibus ill is. lioc 
pacto et titulo. ut semper se subditum romano pontitici 
contiteatur. et ab eo usuiti pallij reccmgnosscat, tarn ip.se 
f rater Johannes, quam omnes Archiepiscopi Cambalienses 
tuturi per secula. romane ecclesie subiaceant in his pactis. 
Commendat etiam dominus papa fi'atrem Joliannem (]uod 
ecclesias const ruxerit. et picturas noui et ueteris testa- 
ment i in eis depingi fecerit. in testimonium mirabilium 
operura dej nostrj. ut rudes populi qui nunquam ista 
audierunt. nec sciuerunt. per picturas ipsas. dis.scant deum 
^ BuUarinni Franc, tticannun, tom. v, pp. 37, 3S. 
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intelligeve [172 v®, col. 2] et auiiniranda opera eius. Et 
ut frater Joliannes. Archiepiscopus. et alij fratres in hoc 
opere diuino melius prosperarentur. dominus papa clemens 
ad doininum Chaan misit epistolam honoriticain in hac 
data.^ . . . [t'ol. 173 r''] . . . 

XI. Fill uero septeiii fratres Episcopi. et alij fratres cum eis 
J- cpiam plurimj diuino repleti spiritu pronpti ad 
obediendum pro nomine domini nostri Jlisuxpisti. 

licentia et beuedictione accepta profecti sunt, predicando 
ubiipie. domino cooperante. fructum plurimum fatiendo 
animarum. de fratribus minoribus uisit antibus captiuos. . . 

XII. (80. Dilecto jilio fratrl Andreae de Ferusio ord. 
fratrnm Minorum assunipto hi eplscopuni archi- 

eplscopalts sedis Caiiihalien. In dominio Turtarorum, 

Rex regum etc. vi. vi. iit supra n. 85 [p. 559] usq^ie 
potestatem.'" Ut autem in eisdem partibus increment um 

^ Here follow in the MS. letter^s ad regem tartarorum, occupying the 
greater part of fol. 17‘2 v‘\ e*ol. 2, and epistola domuii clementis. pape. 
fratribus minoribus euntibus in tartariam ad predicanduin fidem xpisti. 
oceupNung the first twenty-two lines of fol. 178 r°, col. 1. 

- Raynaldus (M/o?. Ecdti.. tom. xv, p. 20, an. 1807. n. 20) begins this 
letter thus : dc. Dlhcto plio frniri ch Pi^rusio Ordini'^ 

Fratrnm Mijiarmn, per nos asbnntpto in EpLcopum '<ujf'rcvjaneum arclu- 
tpi^copnlis '^f-di'i Ca.mlniliend^ tn dominio Tartarorum. 

Nuper considerantes attentius clara sun eta? opeiationis studia, qua* 
dilectus tilius frater Joannes de Monte Corvino in Arehiepiscopum 
Cambaliensem per nos assumptus in partibus Taitaiorum, secum 
Domino fuciente virtuteni, operatus est hactenus, ac m partibus ipsis 
existens assidue operatur, ipsum fratrem Joannem Ordinis fratrnm 
Minoruni professum, & in dictis paitibus existentem de fratrnm 
nostrorum cousilio k. Apostolicie plenitudine potestatis in civitate 
Cambalieiisi, niagna utiq ; & honorabih regni magnUitji principis magni 
Kegis Tartarorum in Arohiepisco[)inu as>,umpsimus & prad'ecimns in 
pastorem, curam & .solicitudinein animarum omnium exL^tentium in toto 
dominio Tartarorum sibi plenariam commit tentes ; eiq ; exercendi 
omnia, ipue ad jura arehie[>iscopalia siiectare iioscuntur, pront per- 
mittuiit caiionicie sanctiones. eadein auetoritate plenain & liberaiu 
polestateni. Ut autem . . . 

Wadding {Ann, Min,, tom. vi, p. SO) mentions the letter Xnptr 
considtranti^ etc. addressed to AndrtAv on July 28, but does not give 
tbe text. It is evidently from this letter that Eubel restored the 
lost letter to John (p. 500 above). Mosheiin {Hist. 'Tart. Ecdts., p. 128) 
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salutis animarum pei’fectius pro venire valeat et fides 
catliolica semper de bono in melius per evangel icae 
praedicationis doctrinam auctore Domino prosperetiir, 
nos (suinmi regis magisterio eruditi, qui inclinata 
coelorum altitndine, ut hominem redimeret, factus homo, 
discipulos, Cjuos elegit, in universum mundum misit evan- 
gelium praedicare) cupientes viros provides et discretes, 
scientes ad salutem populos incredulos erudire, in partem 
hujusmodi sollicitudinis evocare, qiii rectas faciant semitas 
Dei nostri et populum acceptabilem ei reddant, te sufficienter 
in lege Domini eruditum, vita et religione conspicuum, 
111 or uni hon estate decorum ac multarum virtu turn titulis 
commendatuiii, de f ratrum nostrorum consilio et apostolicae 
potest at is plenitudine in adiutorium conimissae dicto fratri 
loanni sollicitudinis pro maiori animarum salute specialiter 
deputamiis ac in dicto dominio in episcopuin assumimus 
et praeticimus in pastorem, mandantes auctoritate prae- 
sentium venerabili fratri loanni Portuensi ^ et dilectis 
hliis nostris loanni tituli Sanctorum Mat*cellini et Petri 
presbytero ac Lucae sanctae Mariae in via lata diacono 
cardinal! bus, ut tibi auctoritate nostra faciant inunus 
consecration is impend!, et const! tuentes te sutlVaganeum 
archiepiscopi supradicti, tibi nihilominus et successoribus 
tuis episcopis in eodeiu dominio succedentes, ut omnibus 
et singulis gratiis et concessionibus, quas nuper per litteras 
nostras fratri bus dicti ordinis in terras Saracenorum, 
Paganorum et alioi'um infidelium proficiscentibus auctoid- 
tate apostolica duximus indulgendas, auctoritate nostra 
libere uti possis. Yolumus itaque ac tibi in reniissionem 
iniungimus peccatorum, quatenus, luiiusmodi commissum 
tibi pastorale officium in Dei et nostro nomine devote 

gives a similar letter, beginning ConakhrnnteH oHm, addressed to 
William of Villa-nova, and (on p. 1’2G) a letter beginning *‘Rex regum’* 
{cf. j). ooO above) addressed to Peter of Florence. It seems to be 
impossilde to say exactly how the text of these various letters stands 
in the Vatican Registers without access to the Registers themselves. 

^ i.e. loannes de Miiro ; cf. p. 5o7, n. 3. 
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suscipiens, cum divinae benedictionis gratia ad partes 
easdein te personaliter transferas, propositurus ibi verbum 
divinum, prout Spiritus sancti gratia dabit tibi, ac de 
nostro et apostolicae sedis fayore plene confisus dictum 
officium sic solerter et sollicite secundum da tarn tibi a Deo 
prudentiam exequi studeas, ut fructum afFeras et fructus 
tuns manens in prolem filiorum adoption is excrescat, et 
sponsa Christi ecclesia, de sua foecunditate in Christo 
sponso suo congaudiens, hdelem et utilem ministrum se 
destinasse laetetur, et dictarum partium populi salutis et 
quietis angelum suscepisse in Domino glorientur, tuque 
proin nihilominus ipsius ecclesiae gratiam et divinae 
retributionis gloriam uberius merearis. Datum Piet a vis, 
X kalendas augusti, pontilicatus nostri anno secundo. 

In e. m. dilecto fit io Nicolao de Bantia eiusdein ordinis. 

In e. m, dil.jil.fr. Gerardo Albuini eiusdein ordinis. 

In e. rn. dil. jU. fr. Ulrico de Soi/fridstorf eiusdein 
ordiii IS. 

In e. m. dil. jil. fr. Feregrino de Gastello eiusdein 
ordinis. 

In e. m. dil. fil. fr. Guilelmo de Villanova eiusdein 
ord in is. 

87. Dilectis filiis Gerardo Alhuini^ TJlrieo de Seyfrids- 
dorf \^Seistdstorf~\, Guilelmo de Villanova, Nicolao de 
Bantia [Bontra], Andreae de Perusio et Feregrino de 
Gastello, ord. fratrum Minoruin, per nos assuniptis in 
episcopos suffraganeos archie piscopalis sedis Gamhalien. 
doniinii Tartaroruin. 

Nuper considerantes etc. Dat. Pictavis, X kal. augusti, 
anno secundo. 

88. Dilecto jilio fratri lohanni de Montecorvino de 
ord. fratrum Minoritin pier nos in archie piscopum 
Gamhalien. assumpto. 

Pridem considerantes etc. Dat. Pictavis, X kal. augusti, 
anno secundo.) ^ 

^ Bull. Franc., tom. v, pp. 38, 39. 
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[fo]. 186 eol. 2.] 

I ^t quia vir Religlobus et veil era bil is. lira ter Johan iirs 
de ordine uiiiiorum primus in Regno Ivatliay. et in 
campaliech ciuitate luagna seminauit uerbum dej. et 
fundauid ecclesias. et plusquaiii .x. milia tartarorinii 
conuertit ad xpistum et batticzauid. Ad quern Ci emeus, 
papa .V. plures fratres conseci‘atos in episcopos, tras- 
misit et pallium pontihcale : jiro se et omnibus suc- 
cessoribus sujs. 

'J'nus uero de illis fratribus episcopis. post annos plurimos 
tales remisit epistolas. (jue sub breuitate inferins 
describuiitur. ita eontiu elites. 


1 


r lRatcr Andreas, de perusio. de ordine minorum 
f rat rum. Diuina 2 ^<^t*missione vocatus Ejiiscojius. 
Reuerendo Patri, ftratrj . + . Guardiano perusini 
conuentus salutem et pace in in domino sempi- 
ternam. et infra. Sequitur, 

Nam profit er immensaiu terrarum mariuinqiie distantiam 
inter me et vos interiectam uix sperare jiossum quod 
littere ad uos per me trail sin isse ad manus uestras ualeant 
peruenire. et infra subsequitur. Xoueritis me itaipie cum 
bone inemorie f rat re peregriiio Coepiscopo et niee peregri- 
nationis indiuidiio coinite post mult os laborer et langores 
inedias uariaque incoinoda at(|ue pericula in terra pari ter 
et in inari ubj fuimus rebus omnibus et etiain tunicis et 
liabitibus sjioliati. Demum deo Juuaiite ad Cambaliensem 
ciuitatem (pie sed(‘s est iniperij niagni Clianis anno 
domiiiice. iiicariiationis. Millesiino. ccc^, xviij.^ ut ci’edo 
peruenisse. vbj secundum inandatum a Sede Apostolica 
nobis datum. Arcliiepisco^io coiisecrato moram ibj 2 )er 
(|uinquennium ferine contraxinius. Jnfra quod temporis 

^ Tlu> (late is mainfe^tlv wrong, but wbetlier Wadding'^ Mcccviii is 
the right correction is very doubtful. Mcccxiii is ])erluit)s more {dausihle, 
as Andrew suy.s that lie spent fise years in Khanbulig and went to 
Zaitun four yeais befoiu 132:2. 
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spatium procurauimus. Alapha : ^ ab Jmperatore magnifico 
pro uictu et vestitu octo personarum. Est autem alafa 
impense quas imperator quas imperator tribuit nuntijs 
iiiagiiatorum. oratoribus. bellatoribus. et diuersorum artium 
artificibus. et Joculatoribus paiiperibus. et diuersis diuer- 
sarum coiiditioiium persoiiis. que impense pluriumlatiiiorum 
Regum introitus expensas que transscendunt. De diuitijs 
magnificentia et gloria huius magnj Jmperatoris. de 
vastitate Jmperij. multitudine populorum. numerositate 
Ciuitatum et magnitudine earundem. et de ordinatione 
Jmperij in quo nemo aduersus alium ausus est ieuare 
gladium. transeo. quia Ion gum foret [fol. 186 v°] scribere 
et audientibus incredibilia uiderentur. Nam ego ipse qui 
presens sum talia audio (j^uod nix ipsa credere possum, 
etcetera. Sequitur. infra. Est quedam niagna ciuitas 
iuxta mare Occeanum que uocatur lingua persica Za^’ton “ 
in qua ciuitate vna dines domina Armena Ecclesiam 
erexit pulcram satis et grandem. quain quidem de ipsius 
uoluntate per Arcliiepiscopum cathedral em effectam cum 
conpetentibus dotibus. tiratri Gerardo Episcopo et 
fratribus nostris qui cum eo erant doiiauit in uita et in 
morte reliquid, qui primus eandein cathedram suscepit. 
Mortuo autem dicto Episcopo injbj que sepulto uoluid 
Archiepiscopus in eadem ecclesia me face re successorem. 
Set ego huius modi locationi et sucessioni me non 

^ This is one of many indications in this letter of the many 
foreigners and of the prevalence of foreign languages in China under 
the Mongol rule. Colonel Yule [Cathay, vol. i, p. says that 

Quatremeie [Iktxhklfddin, p. 371) points out that Rashid ed-Din uses 
'alafah to signify (1) the allowance made by the prince for the keep of 
animals such as elephants, and (’2) an allowance for the entertainment 
of ambassadors and other like personages. Yule himself compares the 
Arabic ‘aA//, fodder, and a soldier’s wages, a stipend or provision. 

“ The identity of Zaitiin is much disputed, but the weight of evidence 
appears to be in favour of it being ^ Ch‘uan-chou in Fukien. 
Among other evidence which has been neglected is the discovery at or 
near Clruan-chou in lOlh and lt>3S of three stones carved with crosses. 
In the date below (p. 567) ‘‘in Zaito in Zayton ’’ is perhaps a copyist 
error. 

JRAS. 1914. 37 
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prebeiite assensum ipsain contulit fratri Peregrino Episcopo 
memorato qui illuc habit a opportunitate se contulit. et 
posquam paucis annis rexid eandem. anno dominj in^ 
ccc. xxij°. in crastino octane Apostoloruin Petri et panli 
diem clausid extremum. Ante cuius decessum per quattuor 
fere amios ego qum in Cambaliecli non eram consoiatus 
ex aliquibus causis. procurauj quod dictum Alafa elymosina 
imperialis mi hi daretur in prefata ciuitate Zayton. que 
distat a Cambaliecli itinere mensium fere triuni ut dixi 
sollicite procurauj. Et cum octo ec[uitaturis ab iinperatore 
mihi concessis ad eandem ciuitatem cum magno honore 
perrexi et applicuj adhuc fratre Peregrino prefato uiuente. 
Et in quod am nemore proximo ciuitati ad quart am partem 
vnjus niiliarij Ecclesiam conuenientein et pulcram hedi- 
ticari feci cum omnibus officinis sufficientibus. pro .xx. 
fratri bus. et cum .iiij. canieris quaruin quelibet esset pro 
(piocumque prelato sufficiens. Jn quo quidem loco moram 
traho continuam et uiuo de elymosina regia memorata. 
que iuxta mercatorum Januensium extimationem ascend ere 
potest annuatim ad ualorem . C . liorenorum aureorum 
uel circa, et de hac elomosina magnani partem in hedi- 
licatione loci predicti expend!, cuj siinilem in herinitorijs 
in tota nostra prouincia nullum scio quo ad pulcritudinem 
et omnem conmoditatem. 

D enique non longo elapso tempore post obitum [18G v", 
col. 2] f ratris peregrin] recepi decretum Archiepiscopi 
de locatione niea in memorata ecclesia Cathedrali. cu] 
locationi assensum prebuj causa rationabili suadente. et 
nunc in loco uel ecclesia ciuitatis nunc in herniitorio 
moram facio iuxta mee libitum uoluntatis. et sum sano 
corpore et quantum longeuitas uite patitur \igorosus et 
agilis. nichil quidem preter Canitieni habens de defectibus 
naturalibus et proprietatibus senectutis. Sane in isto 
vasto Jpperio sunt gentes de omni natione que sub celo 
est et de omni septa. Et conceditur omnibus et singulis 
uiuere secundum septam suam. Est enim hec opinio 
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apud eos seu potius error, quod unus quisque in sua septa 
saluatur. Et nos predicare possumus libere et secure. 
Set de iudeis et sarracenis nemo conuertitur. De ydolatris 
batticzantur quam plurimj. Set battizatj non recte 
inceduiit per uiam xpistianitatis. de sanctis fratribus. 

Q uattuor nostri fra t res martiriczati fuerunt in yndia 
a sarracenis. quorum unus bis in ignem copiosum 
iniectus illesus euasid. Et tamen ad tarn stupendum 
miraculum nullusest a sua perfidia permutatus. liec omnia 
supradicta sub breuitate uestre paternitati destinare 
curauj. ut per uos ad aliorum notitiam deuoluantur. 
Ifratribus spiritualibus et amicis meis precipuis non scribo 
quia qui decesserint et supersint ignore, vnde rogo quod 
me habeant excusatum. omnes saluto me que omnibus 
reconmendo intime quantum possum. Et vos pater 
Guard iane reconmendetis me Ministro et custodi perusino. 
et alijs fratribus uniuersis. 

O mnes episcopi suttraganej facti per dominum papam 
Clemente 111 Kambaliensis sedis migrauerunt in pace 
ad dominum. Ego solus remansi. ffrater Nicliolaus de 
Banthra et fra ter Andrutius de Asisio et unus alius 
episcopus mortuj fuerunt in ingressu yndie inferioris in 
terra quadam calidissima ubj et plures alij fratres mortuj 
sunt et sepulti. valeat in domino uestra paternitas nunc 
et semper. Data in Zaito in Zayton anno dominj. m®. ccc^ 
xxvj®. in mense Januarij. 

Finally we give the full text of a passage from the 
Chronicle of John of AYinterthur to wliich Colonel Yule 
only alludes (Catlufi/, vol. i. p. 173) without translating 
or quoting it. The passage has many points of interest. 
First it contains probably a reference to the German 
Brother Arnold (cf. p. 547), John ot Monte Corvino’s 
earliest companion at Khanbalig. Then it gives a summary 
of what is beyond doubt a letter (No. VI, above) of John 
(although it ascribes the authorship to the German), in 
which the following points are to be noticed. It is 
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in teres tin cr to find the author at that date drawinof 

o o 

attention to the bearing of the letter on the question of 
the extent of St. Thomas’ travels in Asia (cf. p. 547, n. 1). 
Secondly 'sve notice that the correct number of John’s 
foundlings, forty, is preserved as against all the printed 
texts of the letter itself. The confusion between King 
George and Prester John is carried a step further by the 
statement that John of Monte Cor vino had converted 
Prester John ; but perhaps the writer had read Marco 
Polo, who says Et de ceste provence en est rois un dou 
legnages au Prestre Johan, et encore est Prestre Johan, 
son nom est Giorgie/’ {Recue it de I'oyaijcs, tom. i, p. 74). 
Then, again, the destination of the letter, though we can 
gather it from the second letter (cf. p. 552), is plainly 
told us. It was '' directed to his General of the Northern 
Vicariate Pascal of Vittoria, whose letter of 1338 is 
translated by Colonel Yule {Cathay, vol. i, pp. 231-7), 
speaks of “ Gazaria in the Vicariat of the North, and in 
the empire of the Tartars ”, and again of “ Sarray, a city 
of the Saracens of the Tartar empire, in the Vicariat of 
the North.” Lastly we seem to have some fragments 
of the original letter preserved for us which would 
otherwise be lost, for the statement that John used to be 
summoned to appear before the Khan, taking with him 
four or six or eight of his choristers, cannot be explained 
as a summary or even as a vague recollection of any part 
of either of John’s letters as they now exist. 

The passage is as follows : — 

Paucis annis evolutis ante prmdicta [i.e., very vaguely, 
A.D. 1330], quidam frater ordinis Sancti Francisci, oriundus 
de partibus inferioris Alemanim pei-egre profectus ad 
partes intidelium, ad evangelizandum eis Christum, cujus 
epistolam ab eo directam suo generali de vicaria arpiilonari 
legi, latam & diffusam, laudabiliter ibi gessit, fructuin 
animarum pinguem faciendo. Nam, ut ex epistola sua 
eiicui & excerpsi, multam gentein in imperio Canis 
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Magni Tartaroruni Imperatoris, fonte baptism at is & verbo 
salutifero prmdicationis ad fidem Christi convertit : immo 
maximum fructum animarum fecisset, si Nestoriani 
hieretici sive falsi Christiani illic multiplicati, ipsi non 
obstitissent. Xam illi felicibus eorum actibus invidentes, 
ipsi pro viribus adversabantur. Interdum aliquos per 
calumnias, detractiones falsas, adulationes de majoribus 
iiatu iilius terrae contra eum coiicitabant, flagellationes, 
incarcerationes, & varias castigation es apud potentes per 
plures dies & annos procurabaiit ei nefarie fieri : quae 
omnia patienter pro Christo sustinuit. Quandoque Canis 
Magnus, quia eum intime dilexerat, percipiens eum 
innocenter poenis adstrictuni, turris vel arctae custodiae 
mancipatum, clementer eripuit ipsum a captivitate, & a 
cunctis tribulationibus suis, libertati eum restituendo, 
pcenas graves eis minando, qui eum de caetero verbis vel 
factis laederent. Aliquot annis in plagis orientalibus & 
acjuilonaribus degens, postquam ipsas intraverat, forte 
VIII. vel IX. Tam perfecte idioma terrae iilius vel gentis 
didicerat, quod potenter & audacter in eo seminare poterat 
verbum Dei. Tan turn etiam prsedicationibus suis in 
populo fructilicavit & profecit, homines ad Christi hdem 
trahendo, quod frequenter infra spatiuin unius mensis 
vel hebdomadse mult a millia honiinuiii ad ejus baptismum 
convolarunt, in locis ubi praedicaverat, ut fatetur in 
epistola. Ante numpiam Evangelium Christi fuerat 
praedicatum : (]uan(juaiii enim de beato Thoma legatur, 
quod per eum India, qua3 sibi in sorte proedicationis 
advenerat, in magna parte. & per duos pueros Romanos 
tempore Silvestri Papae, & Constantini Imperatoris 
Romani, ut legitur in Ecclesiastica hystoria, in Christum 
crediderint ; tamen juxta verbum suuin ad loca, ubi ipse 
evangel izavit Christum, null us Katholicus ante ipsum 
fundamenta, vel saltern lapidem primarium fidei ortho- 
dox 0 e qui poneret, venit. Nulla insitio, immo nec plan tula 
fidei Apostolicse ante eum illic pullulavit : sed ipse primus 
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large ibi semen ChristianjB sere ns doctrinae in terrain 
bonam, vomere praedicationis & conpunctionis scissain, 
uberem messeni credentium sive ad Christum conversorum 
messuit ; diligens enim et indefessus quia fuerat operarius 
in vinea Christi &: in agro Dominico, manipulos non 
paucorum conversorum, sed plurimorum millium reporta v it. 
Presbiterum & Johannem, Regem opulentum &: poteiitem, 
de quo plura liyperbolice in uno libelio apud nos leguntur, 
ad Christum & per eum totam suam gen tern convertit. 
Sed heu post mortem suam disciplinse Christiana 3 per- 
niciosam ad vomitum paganismi compulsa rediit, per 
successorem suum ydoiatram pessimum & tyrannum ; quos 
revocare oves errantes & perditas ad caulas seu ovile 
tidei, frater memoratus non prsevaluit, quia nimis ab illo 
regno elongatus, degens in ditione Canis Magni, Domini 
dominantium ultra XX. vel XXX. dietas £uit. Hie sfepe 
dictus frater XL. pueros terrigenos emit, litterasque 
Latinas &; Gramaticam eos docuit : tandem ^’ero post 
lactis & pulmenti pueris congruam refection em ipsis 
ministratam, solidum cibum ipsis praebuit, eos in Musica 
& in Sacra pagina inbuendo, horas quoque canon icas & 
cantum adeo perfecte didicerunt, quod eas alternatim in 
choro psallere egregie noverunt ; Quidam etiam eorum 
ingeniosi, & vociferati prae aliis existentes chorum gloriose 
re xe runt. In cantu ipsoruui Canis magnus summe 

delectabatur : unde praedictus frater ipsorum magister 
instructor frequenter vocatus ab ipso fuit, ut assumptis 
secum nil. vel YI. solatium sibi per cantum ipsorum 
faceret, qui sibi libenti animo obtemperans, cY in hoc 
satisfacere & complacere atfectans, alternatim ex pueris 
prsefatis IIII. YI. vel YIII. secum assumptis coram Cane 
IVIagno & suis Satrapis in aula regia comparens pluries, 
per svavem melodyam ipsorum sibi gaudium & Isetitiam 
non modicarn iinpendebat, eum cum suis taliter intime 
demulcendo, & mirabi liter recreando. Hanc ob causam 
frater ille, & propter vitsB sua3 simplicem puritatem, & 
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sanctam laudabilemque conversationem, tan tarn gratiam 
invenit, quod euin propitium patronum, protectorem, & 
quasi preecipuum & singularem amicum in cunctis suis 
necessitatibus gratiosissime sentiebat, in oculis Principis 
ssepe dicti.^ 

English Versions of the above Latin Texts 

I. To Kubilai the great Khan, famous Prince of the Tartars, 
grace in the present time to lead to glory in the 
future. 

We rejoice in the Lord, noble Prince, and give Him 
devout and abundant thanks that He, in whose hand are 
the liearts of the Princes of the Earth, preventing you, as 
we liave heard with joy, Muth gentle piety by the gift of 
His grace, has filled your inmost heart with such feelings 
that the desire of your mind is directed towards the 
enlarging of the boundaries of Christianity. For shortly 
after the beginning of our promotion we received in 
audience trustworthy messengers who had been sent by 
the ^lagnificent Prince Arghun, famous King of the Tartars, 
who told us very plainly that your Magnificence bears 
a feeling of great love towards our person and the Roman 
Church and also towards the nation or people of the 
Latins. And the said messengers earnestly begged on 
behalf of the king that we would send some Latin monks 
to your court. But we, when we heard such pleasing and 
acceptable reports of so great and so sublime a Prince, 
rejoiced exceedingly in the Lord, sincerely desiring the 
increase of your health and the glory of your name, 
and humbly beseeching the Father of Lights, from whom 
is every good gift and every perfect gift, that He will 

^ Corpu.^ Historicum Medii Aeci etc,, a Jo. Georgio Eccardo, Leipsic, 
1723 ; No. XXIV (beginning at col. 1734), Johannis Vitoduraui Chronicon 
a Friderico II. Imp. ad an. 1348, procedens, cols. 1S95-7. John of 
Winterthur was a Minor Friar and his Chronicle seems to be in a four- 
teenth century MS. at St. Gall. 
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lighten your heart, ever proceeding from good to better, 
with the gift of His inspiration, and will sprinkle you 
with the dew of His grace to the praise and honour of 
His glorious Name. Wishing, therefore, to f ulhl the King’s 
desires in this respect, and greatly longing that you may 
readily consent, and be prepared, and very eagerly agree 
to accept the Christian faith which the aforesaid Church 
holds and preserves, since without His help accompanying 
no one is able to please the Most High : Lo, we have 
chosen our beloved son Brother John of Monte Cor vino, 
with his fellows of the Order of the Minors, the bearer 
of the present letter, to be sent to you, earnestly praying 
you to receive him and his aforesaid companions with 
kindness (to whose teaching we desii'e that you may 
cleave close, since it tells of things meet for salvation), 
and to grant them the help of your Royal favour for 
the healthful work committed to them, which has in view 
the salvation of souls, that trusting in that protection 
they may be able to conduct themselves with more 
advantage and etiect in the same, and that you may win 
from the Lord, who repays the least service with great 
rewards, the prize of eternal blessedness. 

Dated at Rieti the third day before the Ides of July in 
our second year (July 13, 1289 )J 
II. To the Noble Jolus of Pisa. 

We rejoice in the Lord because, according to trust- 
worthy report, you make laudable and wise efforts to 
extend the boundaries of the Christian faith by dili(»*entlv 
bringing those who are not yet lightened with its light 
to the knowledge of the faith ; and that to all the clercry 
who pass through the land you grant in reverence for 
Jesus Christ help and kindness, showing yourself no less 
their chief and special protector. Wherefore we commend 

1 Ann, Min,, tom. v, pp. 190,197 ; Vat., tom. 44, c. 5,7, fol. 314 r°. 
This is followed by a letter to Kaidu, in which again there is no hint 
of John oi any other missionary liaving gone to his domains before. 
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the zeal of your laudable diligence all the more fully as 
we seek the safety of each one the more. And so we 
stir up your diligence and exhort you in the Lord Jesus 
Christ so that you increase the zeal of your carefulness 
about your salutaiy deeds of this kind and untiring work, 
tliat thence you may be rendered more pleasing and 
acceptable to your Saviour in proportion as more are 
brought by you from pathless wandering to the way of 
truth, and from the mists of unbelief to the clear liglit 
of the catholic faith. And we send you our benediction 
according to the tenor of the present letter for the 
remission of your sins. 

Dated as above (July 13, 1289).^ 

III. To Arghun, famous King of the Tartars, grace in the 
pi*esent time to lead to glory in the future. 

Our wellbeloved son, Brother John of Monte Corvino, of 
the Order of the Minors, the bearer of the present letter, 
who has come into our presence from the Eastern Lands, 
has made it plain to our Apostleship by his careful 
accounts that you . . . bear a feeling of great love 
towards us and the Roman Church, and also towards 
other Churclies of Christians. The said Brother added 
too that your Mightiness had been good enougli to show 
great kindness to him and to his companions while they 
stayed in your country pursuing the service of Christ . . . 

Moreovxu', most excellent prince, as in our other letter to 
your Royal Magnificence we thought it right to intimate 
to you by our venerable brother Rabban Barsauma, Bishop 
in the East, and certain of your envoys who were sent 
to us, we, who though unworthy are the Vicar of Christ 
and successor of St. Peter the chief of the Apostles, 
exceedingly wish and ardently desire that those whom 
the water of Baptism has not washed nor the Church of 
the Christian faith included may altogether forsake the 
^ Ann. Min.., tom. v, p. 198. 
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pathless wanderings in which they stray with dangerous 
steps, and be brought back to the right way and faithfully 
keep the aforesaid faith. . . . 

And in confidently sending back Brother* John, of whom 
you liave had a foretaste, and liis companions to your 
country to carry on the work of salvation Avhich they 
have begun, we earnestly pray that you will accept our 
introduction and receive them kindly in t'everence for 
God and from respect for the Apostolic See and for us, 
granting them the Eoyal favour for the carrying on of 
such work . . . ; and that you will keep some of tliem 
Avith you continually that they may put the Avord of 
God before you and your people, and may be able to 
AA'ork for the sah^ation of souls. 

Dated at Kieti on the Ides of July in our second year 
(July 15, 1289).! 

IV. To the A enerable brother . . . [Jabalaha], Patriarch of 
the Nestorians, health and Apostolic benediction. 

And so Ave exhort you, Brother, Avith fatherly love, as 
also in tlie Son of God the Father Ave persuade you Avith 
a sincere heart to observe the catholic faith Avhich the 
Roman Church holds and keeps inviolate as it is handed 
doAvn, and to remove every obstacle and delay and break 
the bands of difficulty and to hasten ... to be united 
Avith the same church : and so shall you Avin the prize 
of a greater recompense from the Djrd as a'ou shall 
provoke the more to it (i.e. to union) b}^ your laudable 
example ; for subjects are Avont to be easily draAvn to 
follow the example of Avhat they see done by those set 
over them. 

For AA^e hope and most confidently think that you Avill 
gladly and thoroughly fulfil Avhat Ave set before you, 
by diligently and carefully persuading the people who 
are subject to you to it, since our beloved son, Brother 

1 Ann, Min., tom. v, pp. 195, 196; Reg. Vat., tom. 44, c. 54, fol. 313 r«. 
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John of Monte Corvino, of the Order of the Minor Friars, 
the bearer of this letter, has thought good to tell us, 
concerning your zeal, many good and laudable works, 
of which we have heard with joy. Accept then with 
reverence the sincere exhortation and devoutly receive 
the salutary persuasion of the Vicar of Christ, that you 
may study so laudably to behave yourself to the honour 
and glory of the Creator of all things as to render yourself 
by increase of merit more pleasing in His sight. Moreover, 
we urge you to accept our special introduction for the 
' same Brother and his companions, and to treat them with 
kindness and favour, that, fortified with such and so great 
protection, they may be able to conduct themselves in 
their ministry more profitably and conveniently, and 
more effectually to carry on the work of Jesus Christ 
to the praise of the Divine Name. . . . 

Dated at Rieti on the Ides of July in the second year 
(July 15, 1289).^ 

MS. Latin 5006. 

V. Concerning the foundation and planting of a new Church 
in Tart ary. 

In the time, likewise, of this Pope Clement happy news 
and good tidings from Inner India and the kingdoms of 
the East came in the parts of the West and into Italy, and 
filled the hearts of the Latins, and the hearts of the Minor 
and Preaching Friars, clergy and lay, of the Princes and 
Bishops with joy and wonder. 

For Brother John of Monte Corvino, of the Order of 
Minor Friars, a devout imitator of the blessed Francis, 
stern and severe to himself, and elo(i[Uent in teaching 
and preaching the word of God : supported with great 

^ Chabot, Ilifft. de Mar Jahalaha, pp. "218, *219; tom. 44, 

c. 48, fol. 31*2 r*'. Chabot copies the text from Langlois, col. 391, 
No. 2*218. Jabalaha III, Patriarch from 1*281 to 1317, was a Uigur born 
in 1245 at Koshang in China. He travelled to the West with l)is master 
Bar Sauma (or Rabban Sauma), a native of Klianbalig, about the year 
1275. Bar Sauma was sent by Arghun on an embassy to the Poj^e, the 
Kings of France and England, and other European potentates in 1287. 
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authority and gracious privileges by lord Pope Xicliolas IV, 
set out on his journey to preach to tlie inhdels and entered 
the kingdom of tlie Persians. And after lie liad sojourned 
some time in the vast city of Tauris with the Minor and 
Preaching Friars. ^Yho were dwelling there in one place 
preaching the faitli of Christ to the heathen and baptizing. 
Brother John himself sta^^ed with them for many days. 
Thence he made his way into India. And his journey 
and holy work are described in this his letter, which is 
as follows. 

The letter of Brother John, the legate of the Pope, 
h I, brother John of Monte Corvino, of the Order of the 
Minor Friars, departed from Tauris, a city of the Persians, 
in the year of the Lord Mcclxxxxi, and entered into India ; 
and I was in the country of India, and in the Church of 
St. Thomas the Apostle, for thirteen months, and I 
baptized there in different places about a hundred persons. 
And the companion of my journey was Brother Nicholas 
of Pistol a, of the Order of the Preaching Brothers, who 
died there and was buried in the same Church. And 
I. proceeding on my further journey, made my wav to 
Cathay, the realm of the Emperor of the Tartars, who is 
called the Great Khan. To the Emperor I presented the 
letter of the lord Pope, and invited him to adopt the 
catholic faith of our Lord Jesus Christ ; but he had cu'own 
too old in idolatry. However, he bestows many kindnesses 
upon the Christians, and I have now lieen abiding with 
him for eleven years. The Nestorians indeed, men who 
bear the Christian name but deviate very far from the 
Christian religion, have grown so powerful in these parts 
that they have not allowed any Christian oE another ritual 
to have ever so small a chapel, or to publish any other 
doctrine than the Nestorian. For to these regions there 
never came any Apostle or disciple of the Apostles. And 
so the Nestorians aforesaid, both directly and through 
others vhoni they bribed, have brought on me persecutions 
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of the sharpest ; declaring that I ^vas not sent by the 
lord Pope, but was a spy and magician and impostor : 
and after some while they produced other false witnesses 
who said that another messenger had been sent with 
presents of immense value to tlie Emperor, and that I had 
murdered him in India and stolen what he was carrying. 
And these intrigues went on for about five years, so that 
many a time I was dragged before the judgement seat 
with the ignominy [of threats] of death. At last, by 
God’s providence, through the confession of certain indi- 
viduals, the Emperor came to know my innocence and 
the malice of my rivals, and sent them with their wives 
and children into exile. 

I, indeed, was alone in this pilgrimage without confession 
for eleven years, until Brother Arnold, a German of the 
province of Cologne, came to me last year. I have built 
a Church in the city of Khaiibalig, where the king has his 
chief residence. And this I completed six years ago ; and 
I also made a bell-tower there, and put three bells in 
it. I have also baptized there, as I reckon, up to this 
time about six thousand persons; and, if the above-named 
slanders had not been made, I should have baptized more 
than thirty thousand : and I am often engaged in baptizing. 
Also I have bought one after another forty boys, the sons 
of pagans, of the age of between ^ seven and eleven years, 
who so far knew no religion. And I have baptized them 
and taught them to read Latin, and our ritual : and I have 
written for them thirty Psalters with Hymnaries and 
two Breviaries, with which eleven boys now know our 
office and attend services and take their weekly turn of 
duty as in a convent, whether I am present or not.- And 

^ Infra here and below is perhaps meant for infra, t and f beiuij 
.sometimes confused. 

- The following notes are kindly supplied by Canon Christopher 
Words woith : — 

“In a Minorite Breviary printed at Rome in 18*29 Nthdomadarin^ 
and Chorus correspond (roughly speaking) to our * Priest ' or ‘Minister* 
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several of them are writing out Psalters and other necessary 
hooks. And the lord Emperor is greatly delighted at 
their chanting. I strike the bells at all the hours, and 
with the congregation of babes and sucklings I perform 
divine service. But we sing by ear, because we have no 
service-book with the notes. 

Concerning the good king George.^ 

A certain king of that region, of the school of tlie 
Xestoidan Christians, who was of the family of that great 

and ‘ Answer ’ or ‘ the People The Sarum i*ubiics have for the former 
either Hf^hdomaflnrin^^ or ExctIh.ncior ptnona, scilicet Sactrdos. But 
there are hoys of the week a'=; wells as priests, vicars, etc., of the week. 
Piter lithdomadarlu^ occurs occasiorialh’ in the Ttmponde rubrics of the 
Salisbury Breviary (ed. Cantab.), e.g., col. xxi. Solus puer ebdoma- 
darius ex parte Chori stans dicat prjmuin versum Responsorii (post i. 
lectionem ad matutinas). Chorus rt-^poiideat . . , & in col. clxvii. puer 
ehdomadar ills SGI the thurible or censer of the piincipal otficiant at 
Christmas Evensong, when lie and the priest next in seniority M ent out 
at tlie beginning of Marjiiifcat to cense the altars round the church. 

‘•The Sarum Custom book or Consuetudinary distinguishes the puer 
ebdomadeiriiL'i responsorii^ or rei^ponsorionun^ already mentioned, from 
the puer e})domndarius lectionis, whose special dut}" it was to carry and 
hold the book tor the priest to read the collect after dlaynijicaf at 
Evensong. “Cf. W. H. Frere's Use of Sarum, i, pp. 4n, r>2. IVesumably 
the Minorite boys had some weekly duties in their turn similar to those 
at Salisbury and elsewhere,” 

Of the service books mentioned onl\' the mith Jlymnals and 

the Short Lessons need any comment. 

(1) Air. H. Littlehales says: ‘“Psalters sometimes have hymns 
appended to them, as in the seventh-centuiy AIS., Brit. Alus. Vesp., 
A. 1. ; the thirteenth-century AIS., Brit. AIus., Hark, :^,8S8 ; and the 
printed Psalter of 1524” {The Old Sfrriee Boohs of the KnyU.di Church, 
p. 110). And among the books at Aleie in Wilt'? {.\.d. r. 1220) was a new 
Anti[)honer, so called, containing psalter, chapter-book, and hvninar\. 

(2) The Short Lesson is attached to the daily office <4 Prime in 

Chapter for persons living in community or under a religious rule. 
A set of five is printed in the Fianciscan Breviary (lionie, 18*29), 
viz. II Thess. iii, o — after Epiphany to the 1st Sumlay in Lent, and 
after Trinity ; Isaiah xxxiii, 2— Advent ; Isaiah iv, Sunday in 

Lent to Palm Sunday Eve ; Isaiah 1, 0, 7— Holy Week; Col. lii l,"-2 

Easter to the Ascension. They are jirinted in the IValter at the end of 
the order for Prime on Sundays. The same set is in the Roman but not, 
apparently, in the Sarum Breviary. 

1 This and similar headings below were probably added by the compiler 
of the Chronicle, or sometimes by a later hand, Cf. p. 548, n. 1. 
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king who was called Prester John of India, attached 
himself to me in the first year of my coming hither and, 
being converted by me to tlie truth of the true catholic 
faith, took the lesser Orders, and when I celebrated Mass 
he served, wearing the sacred vestments. So that the 
other Nestorians accused him of apostasy. Nevertheless, 
he brought over a great part of his people to the true 
catholic faith. And he built a beautiful Church on a scale 
of royal magnificence to the honour of our God, of the 
Holy Trinity, and of the lord Pope, and of my name,^ 
calling it the Roman Church. And this kintr Georo^e 
departed to the Lord six years ago a true Christian, leaving 
a son and heir in the cradle who is now nine years old. 
But the brothers of king Geoi'ge, since they were perfidious 
followers of the errors of Nestorius, subverted, after the 
kings death, all whom he had converted, taking them 
back to their former schism. And because I was alone 
and was unable to leave the Emperor the Khan I could 
not go to that Church, which is twenty days journey 
distant. Yet if some good helpers and fellow- workers 
come I trust in God that all may be retrieved ; for I still 
possess the grant of the aforesaid king George deceased. 

I say again that if there had not been the aforesaid 
slanders great fruit would have followed. If I had had 
also two or three comrades to aid me, perhaps the Emperor 
the Khan too would have been baptized. I ask for such 
brethren to come, if any are willing to come, as will study 
to show themselves as an example, and not to make broad 
their own phylacteries. As for the road, I tell you that 
the road through the land of Toctai," Emperor of the 
Northern Tartars, is the shorter and safer, so that they 
will be able to come with the envoys in less than five or 
six months. But the other road is very long and most 

1 The words nomtn meum^ which cannot he translated as they stand, 
are indistinct in the original and were omitted by Wadding. I have 
translated them {)rovisionally as if they were nombiis md, 

“ See n. 1, p. 550. 
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clancrerous, inclu diner two vovacres, of which the first is 
equal to the distance between Acre and the province of 
Provence, wliile the other is e(|ual to the distance between 
Acre and England : and it might liappen that tliey would 
scarcely accomplish that route in two years. Because the 
first way has not been safe for a long time on account of 
wars, it is consequently twelve years since I have received 
any news of the Roman Court and of oxiv Order and the 
state of the West. It is now two years ago that a certain 
Lombard physician and surgeon came and filled these 
parts with incredible blasphemies about the Court of Rome 
and our Order and the state of the West, and on this 
account I much desire to learn the truth. 

I pray the Brothers whom this letter may reach to do 
their best that its contents may be able to come to the 
knowledge of the lord Pope and of the Cardinals and of 
the agent of our Order at the Court of Rome. The 
Minister General of our Order I beg for an Antiphonary, 
a Legend of the Saints, a Gradual, and a Psalter with 
the music for a cop}", for I have nothing but a portable 
Breviary with the Short Lessons and a little Missal. 
^If I have a copy, the aforesaid boys will write [out others]. 
Now I am in the act of building another Church, with the 
view of distributing the boys in more places tlian one. 
I am now old and grey, more from toil and trouble 
than from age, for I am fifty-eight years old. I have 
a competent knowledge of the Tartar language and 
character, which is the usual language of the Tartars : 
and I have now translated in that language and character 
the whole New Testament and the Psalter, and have had 
them written in their fairest cliaracter ; and I understand 
the language and road, and preach openly and in public 
as it were in testimony of the law of Christ. And I was 
in tieat}' ^^ith the aluresaid king George, if lie had lived 
to translate the wliole Latin office that it might be sung 
throughout the whole land in Ids dominion. And whilst 
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he was alive Mass used to be celebrated in his church 
according to the Latin ritual in that character and language 
— botli the words of the Canon and the Prefaces. And 
the son of the said king is called John after my name ; 
and I hope in God that he will walk in his father s steps. 
According, indeed, to what I have heard and seen I believe 
that no king or prince in the world can equal the lord 
Khan in respect of breadth of territory, multitude of 
people, and greatness of wealth. The end. Dated in the 
city of Khanbalig of the kingdom of Cathay in the year 
of the Lord Mcccv, on tlie viii da}^ of the month of 
January. 

YU. This letter Brother John, the legate aforesaid of the 
Apostolic See, sent to a certain Brother Preacher, a 
spiritual man who was travelling round the parts of the 
East preaching the faith of Christ to the heathen, by 
certain Venetian merchants who returned from Tartary 
and gave to the said Brother Preacher a tablet of the 
great Khan the Emperor as a pledge of truthfulness. 
And the Brother himself sent it on to the Minor and 
Preaching Brothers in several places this side of the sea. 
And the Brother made it known that [there were] manyi 
Preaching Brothers who had learned the Latin, Greek, \ 
and Tartar letters and speech very well, and have hastened 
to go to Upper Tart ary bearing books and chalices and 
vestments. And the aforesaid Brothers began their journey 
and came as far as Gazaria of the Northern Tartars ; but 
they were unable to go further on account of ^Yars, and 
so they abode in the same city preaching and baptizing 
the heathen there until the war should cease. 

A letter of Brother John, legate of the Pope in Tartary, 
Archbishop.^ 

VIII. To the Reverend Father in Christ . . to Brother . 
to Brother . Vicar of the Minister General of the Order 
of Minor Friars, and to the Vicar of the Brothers and 

^ Archiepiscopo should probably be Archiepiscop/. 

JRAS. 1914. 


38 
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Master of the Order of Preachers, and to the Brothers 
of either Order dwelling in the province of the Persians, 
brother John of Monte Cor vino of the Order of Minor 
Friars, an unprotitable servant of Christ, preacher of the 
holy Christian faith, legate and envoy of the Apostolic 
See of Rome ; health and love in Him who is true love 
and the health of all. Tlie recpiireinents of love demand 
that those who are separated far and widely, and especially 
those who travel for the law of Christ, when they cannot 
see one another with unveiled face, shall at least comfort 
each other by words and letters. I have thought that 
you may reasonably be surprised that living so many 
years in so distant a province you have never received 
a letter from me. But I have wondered no less that 
never until this year have I received letter or greeting 
from any Brother or friend, and it seems that ho one 
lias remembered me ; and most of all when I heard that 
rumours liad reached you that I was dead. But now 
I tell you that last year, at the beginning of January, 
I sent a letter in few words about my state and position 
to the Father Vicar and the Brothers of the province of 
Gazaria by the hand of a certain friend of ours who was 
in the retinue of lord Toctai ^ Khan, who came to the 
lord Khan of Cathay. In which letter I asked the same 
Vicar that they would send on copies of it to you. And 
now [it has been told] me by good persons who have now 
come with the envoys of the aforesaid lord Toctai to the 
lord Khan of Cathay, that my letter reached 3’ou and 
that that same messenger who carried my letter came to 
Tauris afterwards from the city of Sarai. And so I do 
not think I will mention the facts contained in that letter 
or repeat what I wrote. And the first thing is about the 
persecution of the Xestorians. The second about the 
Church and the completion of the houses. I have had 
six pictures made of the Old and New Testament for the 
^ See n. 1, p. 550, 
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instruction of the ignorant ; and [the explanations] are 
written in Latin, Tarsic, and Persian letters so that all 
tongues may be able to read. The third thing is that 
some of the boys whom I bought and baptized have 
departed to the Lord. The fourth is that from the time 
in which I have been in Tartary in Cathay I have 
baptized several thousands. In this year of the Lord 
Mcccv, moreover, I began another new place before the 
gate of the lord Khan, and between the palace and our 
place there is but the street, distant a stone’s throw from 
the door of the lord Khan. 

Master Peter of Lucalongo, a faithful Christian and 
a great merchant who was m}" companion from Tauris, 
liirnself bought the site for the place of which I have 
been speaking, and gave it to me by the love of God and 
the working of the Divine grace. For a more useful 
and suitable place for building a Catholic Church could 
not be had in the whole Empire of the lord Khan. 
I received the site in the beginning of August, and by 
the assistance and help of benefactors up to the feast of 
St. Francis^ it was tinished, with an enclosure wall and 
houses, complete offices, and an oratory which will hold 
two hundred persons. But on account of the winter 
I have not been able to tinivsh the Church. But I have 
the timber collected at the house, and, by the mercy of 
God, I shall finish in the summer. I tell you it seems 
a sort of marvel to all who come from the city and from 
elsewhere, because they had not a rumour of it - before, 
and when they see the place new built and the red Cross 
placed aloft at the top. 

And we in our oratory sing the office regularly by ear, 
because we have not the notes. The lord Khan can hear 
our voices in liis chamber ; and this wonderful fact is 
published far and wide among the heathen, and will have 
a great effect, as the Divine mercy shall dispose and fulfil. 

^ October 4. See n. 2, p. 553. ' Or “hence 
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From our first Church and residence to the second 
Churcli which I have since built is a distance of two miles 
and a half inside the city wliich is very great. And I have 
divided the boys, and placed part in the first [Church] and 
part I have established in the second : and they perform 
the service by themselves. But I, as chaplain, celebrate 
in either Church by weeks, for the boys are not priests. 

Concerning the great Empire of the Tartars 

Concerning the regions of the Orientals, and e.specially 
concerning the Empire of the lord Khan, I give you to 
know that there is none greater in the world. And 
I have a place in his court, and a regular right of 
entrance, and of sitting, as legate of the lord Pope ; and 
he honours me above all other prelates, whatever may be 
tlieir titles. And although the lord Khan himself has 
heard many things about the Roman Court and the state of 
the Latins, yet he much desires to see envoys coming from 
those parts. In these countries there are many schools 
of idolaters of various creeds, and there are main’ monks 
of the different schools wearing different habits, and they 
are of much greater austerity and obedience than Latin 
monks are. 

Of India I have seen the greater part, and made 
inquiries about other parts of India, and it would be of 
great profit to preach to them the faitli of Christ if 
Brothers would come. But none should be sent except 
men of the most solid character, for the reo*ions are v(n*v 
beautiful, full of aromatic spices and of precious stones. 
But they have few of our fruits. And on account of the 
great mildness and warmth of the air and region they 
go naked, covering the loins with a scanty covering. 
And consequently they have no need of our arts and 
crafts of tailors and cordwainers. There it is always 
suinmei and never winter. I oaptized there about 
a hundred persons. 
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In the same letter Brother John himself says that 
a formal deputation came to him from Ethiopia, asking 
him to go thither to preach or to send good preachers, 
because since the time of the Blessed Matthew the 
Evangelist and of his disciples they had not had 
preachers to instruct them in the faith of Christ, and 
they had a great desire to attain to the true faith of 
Christ. And if brothers were sent there tliey would 
all be converted to Christ and become true Christians. 
For there are very many in the East who are called 
Christians and believe in Christ in name alone, but know 
nothing else about the Scriptures and the doctrines of 
the Saints, living in ignorance because they have no 
preachers and teachers. 

Brother John also says that after the feast of All 
Saints he baptized four hundred persons ; and as he has 
heard that a number of Brothers of either Order have 
gone to the Persians and to Gazaria, he exhorts them 
fervently to preach the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to bring forth fruit of souls. The letter itself said 
it Avas dated in Khanbalig, a citv of the kingdom of 
Cathay, in the year of the Lord Mcccvi, on Quinquagesima 
Sunday in the month of February.^ 

^ A third letter (anonymous, but certainly by John of Monte Corvino) 
exists. As it does not mention China or missionary work it does not 
seem necessary to print it here. It is in Italian and the MS. (? of the 
fourteenth century) is in the Laurentian Library. The text was printed 
by Kunstmann in the Gehlirte Anzehjtn, 41r Band. Munchen ; luli bis 
December, l85o ; Bulletins der drei Classen, Munchen, Nr. 22. 25 
Dezembers, 1855, col. 171 — Alio in Christo Frate Bartolomeo . . . 
col. 175— Isoritta fii questa lettera in Mabar cittade della Provincia 
di Sizia dellTndia di sopra die xx. Dicembre anno Domini mccx. The 
English version will be found in Colonel Yule's Cathay^ vol. i, pp. 209- 
218. The date of the letter was probably 1292 or 1293. 

Other letters from John are mentioned b}" Sbaralea in hisSupplementum, 
}). 443, as having been extracted by Wadding from the Vatican Registers. 
I have not yet been able to trace these in Wadding, and Mr. J. A. 
Twemlow kindly informs me that it is improbable that such letters 
would be found in the Papal Registers at Rome. 
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Now Brother Thomas of Tolentino, who being himself 
too a Minor Friar and devoted preaclier had already 
preached among the heathen for many years, returning 
with this letter from Tart ary [and] coming into Italy, 
went into Gascony to the Roman Court beyond the 
mountains where Pope Clement was staying with the 
Cardinals. He brought the news of these mighty works 
of God first to Brother John of Muro ^ sometime Minister 
General of the Minor Friars and then a Cardinal. And 
Brother John himself reported to the lord Pope and the 
Cardinals. And Brother Thomas, being called into the 
Consistory, rehearsed in a notable speech before the Pope 
and the Cardinals and prelates these wonderful works 
of our Lord so well begun and maintained by Brother 
John of Monte Cor vino and other Brothers, asking the 
lord Pope and the Cardinals to take care that this work 
of God might be increased and perfected. 

Concerning the seven Brothers, Bishops. 

And lord Pope Clement, filled with great joy, together 
with the Cardinals, at this vast change of the right hand 
of tlie Most High, longing and anxious that so holy 
a work of God should be maintained, charged Brother 
Gonzalvus, Minister General of the Minor Fiiars, that 
with the advice of the Brothers he should immediately 
choose seven good Minor Friars, men adorned with virtue, 
of approved good sense, and learned in the divine 
Scriptures, and that he should cause the Brothers to ordain 
and consecrate [them] Bishops- by his authority, and should 

^ Johannes de Muro Vallis was elected Minister (Jeneral in June, 1296, 
made Cardinal and Bishop of Ostia in 1302, and died in 1312 or 1313. 
Cf. Sbaralea, BidL Franc, ^ tom. iv, pp. 423 (6), 429 (d) ; Ann, Min., 
tom. vi, p. 200. John presided at the general chapter held at Assisi 
at Whitsuntide, 1304, when Condisalvus de Vallebona, a Portugue.se, 
was elected Minister General. Gondisalvus died in 1313. Qi° Anti 
Min.y tom. vi, pp. 39, 200. 

2 “ Et ipsosfratres auctoritate sua. Episcopos ordinare et consecrare 
faceret.” Perhaps we should read “ ordinari et consecrari 
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send them over into Tartary with the license of the lord 
Pope that they should ordain and consecrate Brother 
John to be Archbishop and Patriarch of the whole East ; 
and that the seven Bishops should assist him in the 
neighbouring great cities, having been appointed Bishops 
at Khanbalig ; that, as God had enlightened the Latin 
Church through St. Francis, by word and example alike, 
and had brought home to salvation many thousands of 
souls, so too through his disciples He might bring back 
to the Christian faith the infidel peoples of the East and 
schismatic and erring Christians, and the light of faith 
which Jesus Christ had kindled in the realms of the 
Tartars through the Minor Friars, might by them be so 
continually fostered and increased that it might never be 
put out. Seven good Brothers were therefore elected by 
the Minister General to be Bishops ; to wit, two from 
the province of St. Francis which is the head of the 
Order, Brother Andrew, Reader, of Perugia and Brother 
Peregrine of Castello ; Brother Nicholas of Apulia, 
formerly Minister of the province of St. Francis, Brother 
William of Franchya, and three other Brothers Bishops 
from other provinces of the Order. And the Minister 
General sent them with the licences of the lord Pope to 
inner Tartary and to India to Brother John. 

A copy of the licence to Brother John. 

The letter of Pope Clement to Brother John. 

X. Clement, Bishop, Servant of the servants of God, to tlie 
beloved son in Christ, Brother John of Monte Cor vino of 
the Order of Minor Friars, chosen and appointed by us 
to be Archbishop of Khanbalig, health and Apostolic 
benediction. Etc. 

(The King of kings, our Saviour Jesus Christ, wished 
the duty of preaching the Gospel, in which the Brothers 
of your Order have to labour diligently as careful helpers 
to the pastors of the Church, to be put forward as entitled 
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to a greater reward among the other works of charity 
which are recognized as more necessary to man labouring 
in this vale of misery and more acceptable in the sight of 
the Divine Majesty. Wherefore, in order that the word 
of the Lord may make worthy progress, it is right that 
spiritual men who have received pureness of life and the 
grace of Avisdom with John, should be deputed for the 
duty of such pastoral care, to preach Christ the Lord 
to many peoples and nations and tongues and kings, 
especially in those places Avhere the business of the catholic 
faith begs for the protection of the propagation of the 
Gospel of Salvation.) ^ Below folloAvs : It has quite lately 
been brought to the notice of us and of the said Apostolic 
See by trustworthy report that you, fired with love 
and with zeal for the orthodox Christian faith, betook 
yourself once in person by command of the same See 
with the previous consent and special permission of 
your Order and of the Minister General to the very 
countries of the infidels of the East to gain for the 
living God the souls of the unbelievers ; and tliat in 
the lands of the dominion of the Tartars you have, bv 
the favour of the grace of the Holy Spirit, faithfully and 
diligently brouglit many of the infidels through the 
washing of holy baptism to the true faitli of Christ, and 
the rest Avhicli follows. (Taking, therefore, into verv 
careful consideration your conspicuous diligence in this 
holy Avork, Ave choose you, living in tlie said countries, 
by the consent of our brothers and the fullness of Apostolic 
poAver, to be Archbishop in the great and honourable cit\’ 
of Khanbalig, in the realm of the magnificent prince tln^ 
great king of the Tartars, and appoint you chief pastor, 

^ The passage in brackets is added from Sbaralea, ]hilL Franc. 
(continued by Eubei), tom, v, p. 87, Xo. So. The Vatican Kegisters 
for the year 1307 appear to be lost or at least to be incomplete, and 
Eubei (I.C., n. 4) says: “The mutilated text of this bull has been 
restored from tbe bull which follows. Cf. Ann. an. 1307., 

Raynaldi Ann. FcrJes. an. 1307, no. 20.’’ 
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committing to you the full charge and care of all the souls 
living in the whole dominion of the Tartars, and granting 
you by the same authority full and free power to exercise 
all the rights which are recognized as belonging to Arch- 
bishops according as is allowed by canonical permission. 
Dated at Poictiers, 23 July in the second year (Mcccvii).) ^ 
In this licence lord Pope Clement grants to Brother 
John that when he has liimself been made Archbishop he 
may be able to appoint and consecrate Bivshops and priests 
and clergy in the cities and provinces of the East, and 
grants him all his authority, that, as tlie lord Pope 
presides in the Western and Latin Church as chief Pontiff 
over all Bishops and Prelates, as vicar of the blessed Peter, 
so also may Brother John preside as Archbishop over all 
Bishops and Prelates in those parts, with this agreement 
and specification that he always confesses his subjection 
to the Roman Pontiff and acknowledges [that he receives] 
the use of the pall from him as well Brother John 
himself as all future Archbishops of Khanbalig for ever 
to be subject to the Roman Church on these conditions. 
The lord Pope also commends Brother John because he 
has built Churches, and has caused pictures of the New 
and Old Testament to be painted in them in testimony of 
the wonderful works of our God, that ignorant people, 
who have never heard of these things nor known them, 
may learn by these pictures to understand God and his 
wonderful works. And that Brother John the Archbishop 
and the other Brotliers might prosper the more in this 
divine work, the lord Pope Clement sent a complimentary 
letter to the lord Khan on this date. . . . 

XI. But they, the seven episcopal Brothers, and a very large 
number of other Brothers with them, tilled with the Divine 
Spirit and ready to obey for the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, set out as soon as they had received permission 
and benediction, preaching everywhere, the Lord working 
^ Bull. Franc, j tom. v, p. 37. 
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with them, [and] making a very great harvest of 
souls . . . 

XII. ((86) To the beloved son Andrew of Perugia of the 
Order of Minor Friars, takeil by us to be a Bishop of 
the Arch i episcopal See of Khanbalig in the dominion of 
the Tartars. 

The King of kings, etc.^ In order, however, that the 
growth of the salvation of souls in the same parts may go 
forward more perfectly and that the catholic faith may 
always progress by the help of the Lord from good to 
better through the teaching of the evangelical message, we 
(instructed by the orders of the King on high, who bowing 
the height of the heavens and becoming man tliat He 
might redeem man sent the disciples, whom He chose, to 
preach the gospel in all the world), wishing to call out 
men to undertake such a charge who are prudent and 
discreet and know how to instruct the unbelieving peoples 
for salvation, that they may make straight the paths of 
our God and render the people acceptable to Him, do 
specially depute you who are sufficiently learned in the 
law of the Lord, conspicuous for religious life, adorned 
with lionesty of manners and commended on the score of 
many virtues, by the advice of our Brothers and the 
fulness of Apostolic power, to assist in the charge 
committed to the said Brother John for the oreater 
salvation of souls, and take you to be Bishop in the said 
dominion and appoint you pastor, ordering by the 
authority of the present letter the venerable Brother 
John of Ostia and our beloved sons the Cardinals John, 
priest of the title of St. Marcellinus and St. Peter, 
and Luke, deacon of St. Marv in Via Lata, to tyrant 

^ Tliese bulls, numbered SH, S7, 88, are taken from the Franc., 
tom. V. pp. 38, 39. The original references are given as follows : — 86 : 
iKeijiafrum Vaiicanum, tom. 54, fol. 138, ep. 65*2 (nn. 2216-2*221); 87 ; id., 
tom. 54, fol. 108, ep. 45 de Curia (n. 2300) ; 88 : ibid., ep. 46 de Curia 
(n. 2301). The opening sentences of 86 are transferred by Eubel to the 
bull granted to John of Monte Corvino ; see p. 587 above. 
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you by our authority the gift of consecration, and 
appointing you suffragan of the above-named Archbishop, 
granting none the less to you and to the Bishops who 
succeed you in the same dominion that you may be able 
by our authority to use all and each of the gifts and 
concessions which we lately thought right to grant in our 
letter by Apostolic authority to the Brothers of the said 
Order who were going to the lands of the Saracens, 
Pagans, and other intidels. And so we wish and enjoin upon 
you for the remission of sins that, devoutly undertaking 
such pastoral office as has been committed to you in the 
name of God and of us, you betake yourself in person to 
the same parts with the grace of the Divine blessing to set 
forth the word of God as the grace of the Holy Spirit 
shall give you, and that, fully relying on the favour of us 
and of the Apostolic See, you so diligently and careful h" 
take heed to carry out the said duty according to the 
wisdom given you by God, that you may bring forth fruit, 
and that your fruit remaining may grow into a race of 
sons of adoption, and the bride of Christ, the Church, 
rejoicing at her fertility in Christ her spouse, may rejoice 
that she has sent a faithful and useful minister, while the 
people of the said parts boast in the Lord that tliey liave 
received an angel of salvation and peace, and that you, 
accordingly, may none the less merit more richly the 
thanks of the Church and the glory of the Divine reward. 

Dated at Poictiers, July 23, in the second year of our 
pontificate. 

To the same effect to the beloved son Nicholas of 
Bantia, of the same Order. 

To the same effect to the beloved son Brother Gerard 
Albuin, of the same Order. 

To the same effect to the beloved son Brother Ulrich 
of Seyfridsdorf,’^ of the same Order. 

^ This name seems to be Soyfridstorf in the MS. here, and Seistdstorf 
where it occurs below. 
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To the same effect to tlie beloved son Brother Peregrine 
of Gastello, of the same Order. 

To the same effect to the beloved son Brother William 
of Yillanova, of the same Order. 

(87) To the beloved sons Gerard Albnin, Ulrich of 
Seyfridsdorf, William oE Yillanova, Xicholas of Bantia.^ 
Andrew of Perui^ia, and Pereorriue of Gastello, of the 
Order of Minor Friars, taken by ns to be Bishops 
Suffragan of the Arcliiepiscopal See of Khanbalig of 
the dominion of the Tartars. 

Gonsidering lately etc. Dated at Poictiers, July 23, 
in the second year. 

(88) To the beloved son Brother John of Monte 
Gorvino, of the Order of Minor Friars, taken by us to 
be Archbishop of Khanbalig. 

Gonsidering long since etc. Dated at Poictiers, July 
23, in the second year.) 

XII [. And whereas the religious and venerable man Brother 
John, of the Order of the Minors, was the first to sow 
the seed of the word of God and found Ghurches in the 
realm of Cathay and in the great city of Khanbalig, and 
converted to Christ and baptized more than ten thousand 
of tlie Tartars, and Pope Clement Y sent him the afore- 
said Brothers, wlio were consecrated Bishops, and the 
pontifical pall for himself and all his successors ; one 
indeed of those episcopal Brothers, after ver}^ many years, 
sent home such a letter as is transcribed in brief below, 
with the following contents.- 

XIY. Brother Andrew of Perugia, of tlie Order of Minor 
Friars, by divine permission called to be bi.sliop, to the 
Reverend Father Brother +, Warden of the convent at 
Perugia, health and peace in the Lord for ever, 

^ The MS. reads Bontra. 

“It seems to be better to take the two short paragraphs of the 
original as forming in this way one sentence. Throughout the Latin 
text the original has been copied as exactly as possible, with no attempt 
to correct the many blunders, the erratic use of capital letters, or the 
misleading punctuation. 
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And below follows : 

For on account of the immense distance of lands and 
seas intervening between me and you, I can scarcely hope 
that a letter sent by me to you can come to your hands. 
And below follows : You will have learnt then how with 
Brother Peregrine of blessed memory, my fellow Bishop 
and the inseparable companion of my travels, after much 
labour and weariness, liunger and various inconveniences 
and perils by land and by sea alike, in which we were 
plundered of everything and even of our tunics and 
cassocks, I came at last by the help of God to the city of 
Khanbalig, which is the seat of the rule of the great 
Khan, in the year, as I believe, of the Lord’s incarnation 
Mcccxviii. And when the Archbishop had been consecrated 
there according to the orders given us by the Apostolic 
See, we continued to abide there for about five years ; 
during which space of time we obtained Alafa from the 
magnificent Emperor for the food and clothing of eight 
persons, Alafa, moreover, is the expenses which the 
Emperor grants to the messengers of magnates, to am- 
bassadors, warriors, and the practisers of different arts, and 
to poor jugglers and different persons of various classes ; 
and these expenses surpass the incomes and expenditure 
of several Latin kings. With regard to the wealth, 
magnificence, and glory of this great Emperor, the 
vastness of the empire, the multitude of peoples, the 
large number of cities and the greatness of the same, and 
the orderly rule of the empire, in which no one dares lift 
a sword against another, I pass them by, because it would 
be long to write and the things would seem incredible 
to those who heard. For I myself wlio am on the spot 
hear such things that I am scarcely able to believe them, 
etc. Below follows : There is a certain great city near 
the Ocean sea which is called in the Persian tongue 
Zaitun,^ in which city a wealthy Armenian lady built 
Ch‘uan-chou in Fukien ; cf. p. 565, n. 2. 
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a large and sufficiently beautiful Church, which indeed, 
after it had been made a cathedral by the Archbishop, 
she gave of her own free will while she was living and 
left at her death, with adequate endowment, to Brother 
Gerard the Bishop and our Brothers who were with 
him. And he was the first to occupy that see. But 
when the said Bishop was dead and buried there, the 
Archbishop wished to make me the successor in the 
same Church. But I when I did not give 1113^ assent to 
such an appointment and succession, he conferred it on 
Bishop Brother Peregrine aforesaid, who, as soon as he 
found an opportunity, proceeded thither, and, after he 
had ruled the same for a few 3' ears, brought his last 
day to a close in the 3^ear of the Lord Mcccxxii, the 
da3' after the octave of the Apostles Peter and Paul.^ 
And for nearl3" four 3^ ears before liis death, since I had 
not been comfortable for some reasons at Khanbalig, 
I obtained leave that the said Imperial charit3^ alafa 
should be given me at the aforesaid city of Zaitun, which 
is about three months journe}^ distant from Khanbalig. 
As I said, I obtained leave at 1113^ earnest request and 
with eight horses allowed me b3" the Emperor proceeded 
on mv journe3" to the same cit3" with great lion our, and 
arrived there, the aforesaid Brother Peregrine being still 
alive. And in a certain grove at a quarter of a mile from 
the city I caused a convenient and beautiful Church to be 
built with all the offices sufficient for tAventy Brothers, 
and Avith four chambers of Avhich any one Avon Id be good 
enough for any Prelate. And in this place, indeed, I stay 
continually and live upon the royal charit}^ Avhich I luive 
mentioned, which ma3^ amount, according to the reckonin 
of the Genoese merchants, to the annual value of a hundre 
golden florins or thereabout.- And of this charit3^ I have 
spent a great part in the building of the aforesaid place, 

i July 7. 

“ Less than £50 sterling according to Colonel Yule. 


CL, orq 
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the like of which I do not know amonc; tlie hermitao:es 
in the whole of our province for beauty and every 
convenience. 

Finally, no long time having passed after the death of 
Brother Peregrine, I received a decree of the Archbishop 
about my appointment in the said cathedral Church, and 
to this appointment I was reasonably persuaded to give 
my consent. And I stay now in the place or Church of 
the city, now in the hermitage, according to my inclinatioi}. 
And I am of sound body and, as far as my age allows, 
vigorous and active, having indeed none of the natural 
defects or properties of old age except white hair. In 
this vast empire truly there are peoples of every nation 
under heaven and of every school. And each and all are 
allowed to live according to their school. For there is 
with them this opinion or, rather, error, that each one 
is saved in his own school. And we are able to preach 
freely and unmolested. But of the Jews and Saracens 
none is converted. Of the idolaters a very large number 
are baptized, but having been baptized they do not walk 
straight in the path of Christianity. 

Concerning the holy Brothers. 

Four of our Brothers were martyred in India at the 
hands of the Saracens.^ And one of them was cast twice 
into a great tire, but escaped unhurt. And yet at so 
stupendous a miracle no one was converted from his 
misbelief. All these things aforesaid I have been careful 
to send briefly to your Paternity, that through you they 
may be passed on to the notice of others. To the spiritual 
Brothers and my particular friends I do not write because 
I do not know who are departed and who survive ; so 
I ask them to have me excused. I send my greeting to 
all, and commend myself to all as cordially as I can. And 
do you, Father Warden, commend me to the Minister and 
Custos of Perugia and to all the other Brothers. 

^ Cf. p. 557, n. 2. 
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All the Bishops made Suffragans of the See of Klianbalig 
by the lord Pope Clement liave departed in peace to the 
Lord. I alone remain. Brother Nicholas of Bantia and 
Brother Andrutius of Assisi and one other Bishop died as 
they entered lo\Yer India, in a certain country of extreme 
heat where several other Brothers also died and were 
buried. Fare you well in the Lord, Father, now and 
always. Dated at Zaituu in the year of the Lord Mcccxxvi, 
in the month of January.^ 

A few years before the above events a certain Brother 
of the Order of St. Francis, a native of Lower Germany, 
went abroad to the lands of the infidels to preach to them 
the Gospel of Christ. And I have read a long and full 
letter of his which he sent to his General of the northern 
Vicariate. He did laudable work there, bringing forth 
rich fruit of souls, for, as I have learnt and copied from 
the letter, lie converted in tlie Empire of the great Khan, 
Emperor of the Tartars, much people to the faith of 
Christ by the fountain of baptism and the saving word of 
preaching ; indeed he would have produced very great 
fruit of souls if the Nestorians, heretical or false 
Christians, who are gi*own many there, had not stood in 
his way. For they were jealous of their [?his] success 
and opposed him with all their miglit. From time to time 
they incited some of the elders of that land against him 
by means of calumny, false accusation, or flattery, and 
contrived that scourgings, imprisonments, and various 
punishments before the magistrates should be wickedly 
inflicted upon him for many days and years. But all 
these things he bore patiently for Christ. At length the 
great Khan perceiving (for he loved liim dearly) that he 
was punished for no crime and made the prisoner of 
a tower or narrow dungeon, mercifully rescued liim 

^ This letter on fol. 186 of the MS. is written in a hand slightly more 
easy to read but less accurate than that of fols. lTl-3. On fol, 185 v® 
Zaitun is written Zaitan. Cf, p. 557, n. * 2 . 
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from captivity and from all his troubles, restoring him to 
liberty and threatening with severe punishment tiiose 
who should hurt him thereafter by word or deed. 
Living in the eastern and northern regions for some 
years, perhaps eight or nine, after his arrival there, he 
had learnt the language of tliat country or nation so 
perfectly that he was able with power and boldness to 
sow in it the seed of the word of God. He bore fruit 
and prospered so greatly among the people by means of 
his preaching, drawing men to the faith of Christ, that 
often many tliousands flocked together to his baptism in 
tlie space of one month or week in the places where he 
had preaclied, as he confesses in the letter. The Gospel 
of Christ had never been preached [there] before. For 
although we read about the blessed Thomas that India 
(which had fallen to him in the lot of preaching) in great 
part believed in Christ through him and through two 
Foman boys in tlie days of Pope Sylvester and of 
Constantine the Roman Emperor, as is read in ecclesiastical 
history, yet according to his own statement to the places 
where he preached the Gospel of Christ no Catholic came 
before him to hi}^ foundations or even the corner stone of 
the orthodox faith. No graft, nay, no little plant of the 
Apostolic faith sprouted there before him, but lie being 
the first to sow there broadcast the seed of Christian 
teaching on good ground which had been broken up by 
the ploughshare of preaching and repentance, reaped a rich 
harvest of believers or converts to Christ; for being 
a diligent and unwearied labourer in the vineyard of 
Christ and in the Lord’s field, he brought home sheaves 
not of a few but of very many thousands of converts. 
He converted also Prester John, a wealthy and powerful 
king, about whom many exaggerated stories are read in 
a little book which we have, and througli him his whole 
tribe to Christ. But alas, after his death, a fatal blow to 
the Christian doctrine, the tribe was compelled to return 
jKAs. 19U. 39 
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to the vomit of paganism through his successor, a most 
wicked idolater and tyrant : and these wandering and lost 
sheep the said Brother was unable to fetch back to the 
enclosure or fold of the faith, because he was too far 
removed from that kingdom, living in the realm of the 
great Khan, the lord of lords, more than twenty or 
thirty days journey away. This oft-mentioned Brother 
purchased forty native boys, and taught them Latin 
and Grammar. At length, however, after he had fed 
them with milk and soft food suited to children, lie 
gave them solid meat, instructing them in IMusic and the 
Sacred Page. They also learnt the canonical Hours and 
the singing so perfectly that they were able to chant 
them very well alternately in the choir ; and some of 
them also, who were more intelligent and had better 
voices than the others, led the choir gloriously. The 
ofreat Khan took exceeding delight in their sino'ino- 

0 O O o Qj 

and consequently the aforesaid Brother, their master and 
teacher, was often invited by him to bring with him four 
or six [boys] and solace him with their singing. And he, 
willingly obeying him and glad to give satisfaction and 
pleasure in this way, used often to repair to tlie presence 
of the great Khan and his satraps in the royal palace, 
taking with him alternately four, six, or eight of the 
aforesaid boys, and gave him no little joy and happiness 
through their sweet melody, charming him and his 
attendants so deeply, and wonderfully refreshing them. 
For this reason, and because of the simple purity of liis 
life and his holy and laudable behaviour, tliat Brother 
found so great favour in the eyes of the prince whom we 
have often mentioned that he used most gratefully to 
regard him as a kind patron and protector and as it were 
a chief and particular friend in all his necessities. 

XOTK 

In writing about King George’s capital (p. 548, note) 

1 had failed to notice that the Syriac form Koshang is 
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continned by Odoric, who says Prester John's “ principal 
city is called T(3ZAN [for which the majority of texts read 
Cosan, Cosam, Casan, or the like], and chief city though 
it is, Vicenza would be reckoned its superior [or : elle est 
uieilleure et plus grande (jue Vincensie]. He has, liowever, 
many other cities under him, and by a standing compact 
always receives to wife the Great Khan's daughter". 
{Cutlunj^ new ed., vol. ii, pp. 245, 246). Why Colonel Yule 
was confident that Tozan was Ta-Pung I cannot say. 
One text (B.N,, lat. 3195) gives the distance of Prester 
John's land from Cathay as '' XY diet as ", which agrees 
well with John of Monte Cor vino’s ‘^xx. dietas ", and 
with the statement that Jabalaha reached Khanbalig from 
Koshang in fifteen days. The population of Ta-Pung 
circuit in Odoric's days is given as 128,496, and the 
subordinate cities were not less than twelve. The Ta-Pung 
circuit (though it may be that to which Odoric refers) 
was not, however, in fact identical with King George's 
apanage. Cf. YtUxn SliiJi, c. Iviii, fob 14 v"^, etc. Odoric's 
Prester John may have been John, the son of King 
George. 
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UDDYOTAKAXA, A CONTEMPORARY OF DHARMAKIRTI 

By Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. SATIS CHAXDRA VIDYABHUSANA, 
M.A., Ph.I)., M.R.A.S., F.A.S.B. 

Uddyotakara’s Quotatioxs from Dhaemakirti AXD 

ViXITADEVA 

DDYOTAKARA is well known as a Brahmana 
logician and author of a sub-commentary on Gotama’s 
Xyaya-sutra called the Xyaya- varttika, in which he 
mentions two treatises on Logic called respectively the 
Yadavidhi and Yadavidhana-tika. 

The definition of a proposition tpratijha) given in the 
Yadavidhi is thus quoted by Uddyotakara : Y^ad api 
Yadavidhau sadh 3 ’abhidhanani pratijha ” iti pratijna- 
laksanam uktam . , . (X^^ayavarttika, 1-33, pp. 121, ASB.). 
' Thougli in the Yadavidhi, ‘ a proposition is the speaking 
out of that which is to be establislied/ is given as the 
definition of a proposition. , . 

In criticizing Dignaga’s definition of a side (Paksa) 
UddA'otakara extracts a passage from the Yadavidhana- 
tika in which tliat definition has been supported : Y"ad 
api Yadavidhana-tika^miii sadlia^^atiti sabdasya “ svayaih 
parena ca tul^-atvat svayani iti visesanam ”... (Syiiysx- 
varttika, 1-33, p. 120, ASB.). In the Yadavidhana-tika 
the (jualifjdng clause ‘ b\" one s self ’ is no doubt justified 
on the ground that a side [Paksa] taken up by a person is 
to be establislied by himself and not by any other, though 
it might be established by the latter as well.” 

In the following passage Uddj’otakara cites the definition 
of a discussion (vada) as given in the Yadavidhana-tika: 
Apare tu “ sva-para-paksa-siddh\u\siddhyarthaiii vacanam 
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vada’’ iti vadalaksanam varnayanti (Xyayavarttika, 
1-42, p. 151, ABS.). “ Others again define a discussion 
[vada] thus : a discussion consists of assertions for the 
establishment o£ one's own side and refutation of the 
other side." 


The Tibetan Versions 

Now, the Vadavidhi is only another name for the 
Yadanyaya by Dharmakirti, while the Yadavidhana-tika 
is identical with the Yadanyaya - tika by Yinitadeva. 
The original Sanskrit texts of these two works are not 
available, but the Tibetan versions of them, called 
respectively i2tsocZ-pa/a-rigs-pa and i?tsocZ-pa/a-rig.s-pa/n- 
Agrel-wa are contained in volumes Ce and Ze of the 
Tangyur. 

Dharmakirtis definition of a proposition (pratijna) 
quoted by Uddyotakara from the Yadavidhi or Yadanyaya 
is identified in the Tibetan version of that work with 
what follows : Dam-6ca/t-pa yan fesgrub-bya /jstan-pa/n 
phyir-ro (Yadanyaya in Tangyur, Mdo, Ce, foL 399). 
“ A proposition serves the purpose of showing what is to 
be established." 

Similarly the passage relative to the definition of a side 
(Paksa) extracted by Uddyotakara from Yinitadeva's 
Yadavidhana*tika or Yadanyaya- tika, is identified in tlie 
Tibetan version of that work with the following: i^dao- 
nid-ma-yin-pa/d no-wo-ni 6dag-iud-kyi no-wo-ni f/shan-gyi 
no- wo ma-yin-no she.s-bya-wa/a don-to ( Yadanyaya-tika 
in Tangyur, Mdo, Ze, fol. 50). Tlie clause ‘ by one's self ' 
signifies that the side [Paksa] taken up ])y a person is to 
be established by himself and not by any other.” 

The definition of a discussion (vada) quoted hy Uddyo- 
takara from the Yadavidhana-tika or Yadanyaya-tika is 
identified in the Tibetan version of that work witli the 
following: i?gol-wa daii pliyir-rgol-Wca dag-gis rail daii 
5 fshan-gyi don grub-par-byed-pa daii (ma) grub-pa/d don-du 
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br ] od-ivdS 7'tsorZ-pa yin-no (Vadanyaya-tika in Tangynr, 
Mdo, Ze, fol. 41). A discussion consists of assertions by 
a disputant and liis opponent for the estaVjlislunent of their 
respective side and refutation of the opposing side.” 

Dharmakikti cites Uddyotakara 

Dharmakirti in his X^^ayabindu nientions a sastra 
(dogmatic work) which refers evidently to the Xyaya- 
varttika, and a “ sastrakara ” (author of the dogmatic 
work) who seems to be the same as Uddyotakara, The 
passage of the Nyayabindu, which refers to the sastra 
and sastrakara, runs as follows : Svayam iti vadina yas 
tada sadhanam aha. Etena yady api kvacic chastre 
sthitasadhanam aha, tacchastrakarena tasinin dharminy 
anekadharmabhyupagame 'pi yas tada ten a vadina 
dharmah svayam sadhayitum is^h sa eva sadhyo netara 
ity uktaih bhavati (Nyayabindu, ch. iii, pp. 110-11, 
Peterson’s edition). '''By one’s self’ refers to the 
disputant who undertakes to establish a property. In 
a certain sastra this clause lias been considered redundant ; 
but it serves the purpose of indicating that though the 
author of the sastra admits many properties as belonging 
to a thing, the property to be established is the one which 
is chosen by the disputant himself and not any other.” 

The passages quoted above induce me to conclude 
that Dharmakirti, Yinitadeva, and Uddyotakara were 
contemporaries, and that the Yadavidhi and Yadavidhana- 
tika preceded the N^^ayavarttika, while the Nyayabindu 
followed it, 

SUBANDUU, BRyx , Harsa, and Hiuex-thsaxg 

The Yasavadatta, an immortal work of the poet 
Subandhu, mentions ^ Uddyotakara as a rescuer of tlie 

^ Nyayasthitim iva Uddyotakarasvaruprini Bauddhasaiigatini iva alafi- 
kurabhusitam . . . Vasavadattaiii dadaisa ( Vasavadattu, p. 235, Halts 
edition). 
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Xyaya, while the Vasavadatta is mentioned^ in tlie 

Harsacarita by Bilna as a classical work whicli humbled 
the pride of all previous poets. Tiie Harsacarita describes 
Bana as a poet who lived at tlie court of King :^ri Harsa 
or Ha rsavard liana ; and the manner in which tlie poet 
introduces himself - in the work leaves no room for doubt 
that he was a veiy young man while his patron tlie king 
was mature in age and experience. King Harsa reigned 
in Thanesvara during the whole of tlie period ( a.d. 629-44) 
that the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-thsang travelled through 
India. This leads us to conclude that Bana flourislied 
about A.D. 650, wliich is the latest date that can be 
assigned to Uddyotakara. As Hharmakirti lived about 
A.D. 6-h5 " his contemporary. Uddyotakara, mu^t have 
flourished about A.D. 635-50. 

The Residex(;e of Uddyotakaua 

The name Bharadvaja as applied to Uddyotakara is 
derived from the family to whicii he belonged while he 

^ Kavinam aguUid clarpo nfinaiii Vasavaclartava 

Saktyeva iVinduputranaiii gata\a kania-gocarani 

(Har^acatita, Hcchvfi'-a i). 

I^i^tliato nisaniia'-iya AlaUivarajasinior akathavat niahan avaiii 
hhnjanga Mti . . . Bralnnano smi jatah ‘^oniapayiiiraii vaiiise Akitsvaya- 
nanam yathakalam upanayanadayali krtfili ^aiimkarfdi samyak pathitah 
buiigo vedah .srutani yatha^iakti si^trani <lara-parigra}K”id ablivagariko 
smi ka me bliujangatu ? (Harsacarita, Ucchva-a li, p. AS, I^varachandia 
Vidyasagara's edition). 

One day King Har^a while sitting in his court looked back towards 
the Piince of Alalwa and spoke of Hruia as follows: ‘‘This [Hana] is 
a great ‘ bhujanga [snake or dissolute person] Bana remaining mute 
tor a while replied tlius : “I am by birth a BiVihiiiana descende<l from 
the iSoma-drinking A at^yayana family, have duly [lassed through all the 
sacraments, such as the wearing of a sacred thread, etc,, have studied 
compIeteU' the wdiole A eda with its auxiliary paits, ha\e listened to the 
sastras to the best of my [low'er, and liave, by accepting a wife, become 
a householder: wherein, then, consists my bft}tj<n‘i<}ata [snaki'-hness or 
dissoluteness] ? ’’ 

" For the date of Dharmakirri see my aj JfuUnnf School of 

Indian Lo*ju\ ]>. 105, published liy the University of Calcutta. 

Iti ^Sri-paramai’si - Bharadvaja-Fa^upatricarya-Sunuid-Uddyotakara- 
krtau X\ ayavarttike paheamo dhyayali (XyTu avarttika, colophon). 
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is called Pasupatacarya on account of his being a preceptor 
of the Piisupata iSaiva sect. 

Xothing is definitely known as to the place in which 
Uddyotakara was born. The only place mentioned by 
liim is .Srughna, whicli is situated on the western Jumna 
canal 40 miles north of Tlianesvara. The passage of the 
Xyayavarttika in which he mentions Srughna runs as 
follows : Ej^a panthrih Srughnaiu gacchati (Xyayavarttika, 
l-3o, p. 113), '‘This way leads to Sriighna.’’ From this 
it appears tliat Uddyotakara, wliile writing the Xyaya- 
varttika, resided at Thanes vara, which Avas connected 
with vSnighna by a high road. It was very probably 
this route ^ by which Hiuen-thsang reached k^rughna on 
April 1, A.D. G35. Thanes vara Avas a great centre of 
learning about the time Avheii Harsavardhana reigned there. 
It is not unlikely that Uddyotakara received some time 
in Ills career patronage at the court of Tlianesvara. He 
seems, hoAvever, to liave been a natiA^e of Padmavati, the 
modern Xarwar in MalAAai, Avhich Avas a headquarter of 
tlie Pasupata cult, and in AAdiich names such as Uddyotana, 
similar to Uddyotakara, occur. It Avas perhaps OAving to 
tile skill of this able controversialist that Padmavati 
acquired so much renown as a seat of Xyaya philosophy. 
Ill tile Malati-mridluiva, a Sanskrit play composed by 
Bhavabluiti early in the eighth century A.D., Ave read of 
^Miidhava and his friend Makaranda going fromVidarbha to 
Padmavati to prosecute their studies in An viksiki (Xyaya).- 

^ VkU Bents lltcor(L'<, pp. lSG-90. Cunningham observes: 

" The impoitance of the position [ut Srnghnu] is shown hy the fact that 
It stands on the high road leading from the (langetic Boab, via Alirat, 
Saharanpur, and Ambala, to the Upper Ban jab and commands the 
passage of the Jumna. By this route Alahmud of Uhazni returned 
from his expedition to Kanoj, by this route Timur returned from his 
plundering campaign at Haridwar, and by this route Baber advanced 
to the compiest of Delhi {Anriait Geography of India, p. 347). 

- Tad idauiiii A'idarbharajamantriiia sata Bevaiatena Mudhavaiii 
putram unviksikisravanaya Kundinapui-ad imaiii Padmavatiiii })rahinvata 
suvihitain (Malati-madhava, Act I). 
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The defiance ^ hurled at the Buddhist logicians by 
Uddyotakara in the opening lines of his Xj^ayavarttika 
and tlie host of Buddhist logical treatises criticized by him 
in the work, prove beyond a doubt that he was a logician 
of no small eminence, wliose name shed lustre on the 
place of his birth. 


^ Yad Ak^apada}i pravaro munlnani 4amdya rtastram jagato jagada 
KutarkikajnananivrttihetuU Karisyate tasya maya nibandhah (Xyaya- 
viirttika, opening line). 
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LAWS OF KING GEORGE V, OF GEORGIA, STJRNAMED 
“THE BRILLIANT” 

FROM THE BODLEIAN MS. OF THE CODE OF 
VAKHTANG VI, FORMERLY THE PROPERTY OF 
PRINCE DAVID OF GEORGIA 

Translated by OLIVER WARDROP 

fJpHE following Hanslation is made from a MS. of 
Vakhtang’s Code of Laws, purchased from a dealer 
in Tiflis in January, 1911, which is now the property of 
tlie Bodleian Libraiy. The MS. is in good condition 
and bound in wooden boards covered with stamped 
leather. It is on yellow glazed paper, watermarked 
1746, paged from 1 to 851 ; and then there follows, 
unpaged, a Code compiled by Prince David, son and 
heir of the last King of Georgia, which was hitherto 
unknown and bears tliat prince’s autograph with the 
date '' Xo\ ember 26, 1800” and a colophon by Gabriel, 
priest of Anchiskhati Church, dated 1805. The size of 
the page is 12 by S inches, of the text 8i by oh inches. 
There are eighteen lines to the page and eight folios to 
the quire. A note on p. 57 says it was written by 
Ose Decanozishvili by the King’s command in 1750, 
but this entry seems to have been made later in lighter 
ink and may only refer to the index. A remarkable 
feature of the JMS. is that certain words (apparently 
those about which the scribe felt some doubt) are 
marked or this seems to show a conscientious 
transcription of an old original. The MS. begins with 
an alphabetical list of contents (paged 1-57), the earlier 
part of which (before c^) had apparently been lost 
before the pages were numbered. Then comes the usual 
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tabular index of subjects (pp. 62-136), with references 
to ail the sections of the code for comparative purposes, 
so that the laws of Vakhtang, George, the Athabegs, 
and the Catholicos may be compared with each other, and 
with Greek, Armenian, and Mosaic legislation, at a glance. 


On p. 142 (wliich bears the note 
3 o1j si 


showing that it was the 


property of Prince David, sou of King George XIII) is 
Vakhtang’s Introduction, followed by the 3Iosaic Law 
(p. 147), the Greek (Byzantine) Code of Leo VI (A.D. 886- 
912), Constantine Porphyrogenitus (A.D. 912-59), and 
other emperors (p. 172). Between pp. 236 (art, 147 
of the Greek Code) and 448 (art. 203 of the Armenian 
Code of 3Eekhitar) 212 pages are missing. Tlie Armenian 
Code ends on p. 620. On p. 624 begin the Laws of 
tlie Catliolicos of Georgia ; p. 639, the Laws of George V 
(which we hereafter translate); p. 660, the Laws of the 
Athabegs Aghbugha and Beka ; pp. 714-851, the Code of 
Vaklitang and (p. 825) rules for writing judgments. 

All this mass of legislation is only known in Europe by 
hearsay. It is of extraordinary interest to students of 
comparative jurisprudence ; and the large section whicli 
bears the name of Vakhtang, tliough edited by that 
prince in the eighteenth century, is based upon the 
most ancient customs of the Georgian race and might 
profitably engage the attention of Assyriologists. Thei'e 
appeared in 1828, for the use of officials in the Caucasus, 


a Russian translation of tlie Georgian Laws, issued by 
the Ruling Senate; but by 1887 it had become so rare 
that a new edition with a preface was published in that 
year at Tifiis by A, S. Frenkel & D, Z. Bakradze undei* 
the title CoopHtiin, danouOBh rp\:uincKaro uapji Bnxnuira VI. 
A liberal use has been made of Bakradze s notes, and the 
Russian translation has been an invaluable aid to the 
interpretation of the text. From a manuscript German 
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version of this publication Dr. Felix Holldack prepared 
his book Zicei Gritnchteine zu einer Griisinisclten Staats- 
uncl Recht^^ycsclticJde (Leipzig, 1907 ). The great Georgian 
scholar, M.-F. Brosset, had made a complete French 
translation of Vakhtang’s Code and sent it to tlie 
printers, but it never saw the light. Professor Maxim 
Kovalevsky in his dauou'i. ii oobi'iaa iia HaBKa.rli (Moscow, 
1890) has made use of Frenkel & Bakradze's edition. In 
Georgian there are a few monographs on the subject, 
including N. Urbiieli’s accounts of the Laws of George Y 
and the Laws of the Athabegs. There is not even 
a published text with whicli to collate our MS. The 
only section j)ublished in Georgian up to tiie present 
time is that bearing the name of the Athabegs Aglxbugha 
and Bek a (a.d. 1861-91 and 1444-51), which was 
incorporated by D. Chubinov in his Chrestomathy 
(St. Petersburg, 1863). Mr. Sargis Cacabadze has just 
printed on a slieet, apparently with a view to publication 
in some more complete form, the Laws of King George V. 
He does not give any information about the source 
from which the text is taken, but his variants are of 
little importance. He dates the Laws between 1325 
and 1338 a.d. 

The Laws of George are the oldest original fragments 
of Georgian legislation. For the present it must suffice to 
present an English translation and a few explanatoiy 
notes. The reader should remember that these Laws are 
not those of the kingdom of Georgia, but ordinances, 
influenced by Georgian law and based on the customs 
of a remote and disorderly district and designed to 
pacif}^ that district. Though of local application they 
are founded on those general Georgian principles of 
jurisprudence which were held in common by both high- 
landers and lowlanders. 

Most of the ^ISS. of Vakhtang’s Code contain only tlxe 
legislation peculiarly associated with that prince's name. 
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We have, however, in the Bodleian Library another 
complete text written in 1819 by Xicoloz Balinovi, but 
it cannot be compared in value with the much older 
text we have used. It may be added that Vakhtang 
compiled his Code before 1709 a.d. and that its adoption 
in Bokhara was recently proposed, and it is said to 
have been translated into the Sart language of that State 
for the purpose. 

Laws of King George ^ 

The Statute'^ of George, king of kings 

We. Giorcri kin^ of kin^s, son of the excellent- 
among-all king of kings, Dimitri, by the gi*ace of God 
established this ordinance at the time when we entered 
into the Highlands (Mthiuli) for the survey thereof as 
the inalienable heritage of our realm and integral territory 
of our throne and sceptre. AVe set forth from our 
metropolis and arrived at our palace of Zhinvani ^ ; and 
thence we went to Khada-Tzkhaoti,^ and we summoned 
all the disaftected Elders of the Glens and the Notables ^ 
and heard their statements and investigated their affair, 
and on arrival at Dari el ® we learned that the cause 
wherefore the worshipful kings, crowned of God and 
of blessed memory, our predecessors, had not of old 
established a firm statute concerning the penalty for 

^ The translator has to thank Mr, M. Tseretheli for his kindness m 
reading through this translation in MS. and naaking several valuable 
suggestions. 

“ Dzefjlis dadtha, “the setting up of the pillar, or column”; 
cf. Brosset, Hist, de la Gtorfjie, i, pp. 64S-9 ; Laws oj Valchtamj, § 102 ; 
Dasturlainala, i, §§ 23, 66, and ii, §§ 1-23. 

2 In Cakhethi, at the junction of the two Aragvis, “grande et forte 
citadelle, ville autrefois, maintenant deserte ” (Brosset, Wakhoucht: 
Descr. <jeogr., p. 299). 

^ “ Residence royale,” in Mthiulethi {De^cr. gtogr., 473, 223. 231). 

® Ho'ovani. Urbneli uses the form hacrovani There are some who 
translate as “people”, deriving from eri. 

® The fortress commanding the road over Mount Caucasus ; “ residence 
ro^^ale, oii sarretaient les souverains dans leurs expeditions contre 
VOseth” {Descr. 229). 
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bloodshed and for divers other deeds of lawless violence 
was that some of them, guided by circumstances and of 
their good pleasure, sutfered disorders among the High- 
landers, while others, by reason that the times ^vere 
unpropitious, failed to make ordinances for the suppression 
of disorders among them. But we, with God’s help, on 
our journey back from Dariel, having prayed before the 
Grand ^lartyr (St. George) at Lomisa,^ and, having gone 
down and settled local matters in the Tzkhra Zina “ Glen, 
returned to Mukhrani ^ as our winter rpiarters and thence 
fared to the metropolis and took with us the chiefs 
(erlsthavni) of the various territories {them Headmen 
of the Glens, Elders, and Notables. We summoned to 
the session the holy lord (meiq^he = king) Catholicos of 
Karthli Euthyinius, the Vazirs, the Bishops, and the 
Mouravis,^ and found on inquiry that much disorder and 
violence of one upon another took place, and, because of 
the lightness of the penalty for bloodshed, were esteemed 
trivial ; treacherous assaults of one upon another, pulling 
down of strongholds, manslaughter, carrying off wives 
and desertion without lawful cause, and many kinds of 
violence, so that no sort of justice was any longer observed. 
On this account, without entering into examination of 
past cases, for that it was impossible to grant unto each 
the fitting compensation, we deemed it well henceforth 
to ordain rules for guidance in the future as to the penalty 
for blood to be exacted for all and every crime, (in the 


^ 2'23. Thib has always been the most sacred Christian 

shiine for the mountaineers, and their most binding oath is by St. George 
and Lomisa ; cf. § 42 infra. 

- Dt>*rr. yeour.f *223, 233. A mountain and river, the latter running 
from Loini«sa to join the River Ksan. 

Descr. <jeO(jr.^ 217- “Un bel endroit et une residence royale,*’ near 
the confluence of the Ri\ers Ksan and Mtcvari (Kura). 

(ireek thema ; ?clan; cf. Rambaud, L'€7npire fjrtc au i^iede, 
175-89 ; Leheau, HUt. da Empirt, xi, 401 ; Lan'i, of Vakhtamj^ § 250. 

^ Head of a city, district, village. In this case perhaps synonym of 
(jamijdtdi ~ steward. 
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regi(Ri) beginning from Cross Mountain,^ in Khada 
Tzkhaoti, the Zanduci- Glen, Cibethi. Kveshetiii, and 
higlier up than Menes, in judicial and ecclesiastical cases 
and various other matters, such as manslaughter, sacrilege, 
desertion of wives without lawful reasons, or their 
abduction. In other cases relating to religion, the 
inv^estigation pertains to the Catholicos, and according 
to their ordinances let the bishops make inquisition. 
We only for civil and criminal cases have ordained the 
following rules to be henceforth observed.^ 

^ On modern Russian maps “ KpeeiOBaa ropa in (^eorgian ‘‘Djvaris 
Mtha ” ; the summit of the pass over the Caucasus [Descr, *213). 

Descr, 219. On the military road near Ananur. 

1). Bakradze here give^ a note '\^liich is summarized us follows: 
George V, who expelled the Mongols and for a short period welded 
the fragments of (Georgia into a whole, and organized the civil and 
ecclesiastical administration, designed these Laws to reform the manners 
of the Georgian population at the lieadwaters of the Aragvi and Ksan. 
His Laws are monuments of the language as well as tlie jurisprudence 
of Georgia, but many of the terms need explanation. The Highlanders 
were under the local Eristha\ ni (Chiefs) ot Ksan and Aragvi, under whom 
were Mouravni or Gamgebelm (Stewards). Khevis Thavni (Heads of 
yGlens), Khevis Berni (Elders of Glens), and Mainasakhlisni (lit. house 
lathers). Important cases passed, with reports from the Eristhavni and 
Mouravni, through the Vezir (Vaziri, Chief iNIiinster ot the Crown) to 
the Darbazi (assembly, council, court). Vendetta was so common in the 
Highlands that it had to be legalized. There seems to have been, 
previous to these Laws, no recognition ol the rights of the Crown, or of 
the central Church, or of landlords ; order and law were eclipsed. 
In the Laws of (ieorge, and in those of Aghhugha and Beka, a century 
and more later, the professional judge does not yet appear ; cases are 
"settlefl hy Sliuani (intermediaries, mediator'^), or Bdcheni, who-se task it 
was to compromise matters without recourse to judicial forms. The 
Bdcheni seem to have been chosen by the parties interested. Bdche in 
the Laics of VnhhUinfj (§ 215) has already the sense of official arbitrator, 
but even then there was no organized judicial body, and the Mdivan 
Beg-i and Mdivanis of the eighteenth century M’ere not professional 
lawyer^, the}* were aLo notaries, etc., and landlords, Mouravs and other 
officials judged in their own districts (ct. Dasturlamala). We mav 
add that the word eri-sfhnri means literally "head of the ]»eople 
(cf. JIu;aHa\n}n> : 0 rocy^apcTn. cTpojl rpy.jiii) ; he was assisted in 

his udnuni'stration \)y the gafUf/thi/i, Ins inferior in power, ho replaced 
him in hi^ absence. The only AlS. of the Laws of George to which 
Bakradze had access was the copy which had belonged to Prince 
Theimuraz. 
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1. Murder of EristhavL — Since up to the present time 
no one has dared to slay an Eristhavi, so in the future 
let none venture to do so. But if God shall be wroth 
with any man and he commit so great a crime and 
kill an Eristhavi, according as it is so monstrous and 
immeasurable a misdeed, so on the judgment of the 
King's Council let him be exceedingly greatly punished 
and mulcted : deprived of estate, expelled from his 
patrimony, and subjected to the penalty for blood according 
to rank. We do not here determine for ay hat length of 
time such criminal shall be deprived of his property, for 
such misdeed is immeasurable and no case of the kind has 
yet happened. If it take place, the king then reigning 
is free to act with all possible severity. 

2. Collective Murder of Steward. — If a whole district 
{hveqaiia), or one village, or an individual, or a glen slay 
a steward (ganmgebeli) while he is serving {msaklturi)^ 
as steward, the wergild of 6,000 pieces of silver - is to be 
exacted, and, moreover, an enumeration of the men taking 
part in the murder having been made,^ an impost, as of 
old established, once for ail shall be laid on them for ever 
to furnish every year one horse for the service** of the 
Crown. 

3. Murder of a Steward. — He who chances singlehanded 
to slay a steward is to be punished b}^ expulsion from his 
estate and coniiscation thereof for ever by tlie CroAvn. If 
he be unable to pay in addition the Avergild, the Council 
may hand over the slayer’s property to the victim’s 
family, or leave the property to the CroAvn, the king 
himself paying for the blood. 

^ ? Not of noble birth ; cf. § 4, infra. Or perhaps the phrase means 
“ let an officer be steward ” {?). For msahhuri in the sense of “ veteran ”, 
cf. Laios of Valchtnng., § 32. 

~ Thethri ; cf. Brosset, Hist, de la Georme. Introd., ixxxi. 

^ The text of this passsage is very ob'scure and the translation is 
doubtful. 

^ Berfara = statutory labour (French corrte). 

JRAS. 1914. 


40 
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4. Murder of Xohle Steward. — If the steward be of noble 
birth and they kill him, wergild is to be exacted according 
to his rank. 

5. Murder of Steward hy Elder of Glen. — If the Elder 
of a Glen slay a steward he is to be banished for three 
years from his estate, liis stronghold and estate are to be 
taken by the Crown, and the Eristhavi is to take the 
management of his house. After the three years, on his 
return, he addresses a petition to the Eristhavi, who makes 
a report concerning him through the Yezir ^ to the Ro 3 ^al 
Council, whicli restores to the Elder of tlie Glen his 
estate ; but he must give compensation for the blood of 
the steward according to the ordinance above set forth, 
and in addition he shall lose the rank of Elder of the 
Glen. And if anyone of the kinsfolk of that Elder of the 
Glen be found not to have partaken, wliether patently or 
privily, in the murder of the steward, the Council shall 
appoint that man to be Elder of the Glen ; and if there 
]>e no one of his blood, then the Eristhavi and tlie new 
steward shall clioose some man loyal to the king and 
eminent in the community, and the Ro}^al Council shall 
appoint him Elder of the Glen. 

6 . Killing of one Elder hy another. — As regards Elders 
of Glens, we have tlius ordained : If an Elder of a Glen 
slay another Elder of a Glen, he is to be banished from 
his patrimony for three 3 ^ ears, the Eristhavi and the 
steward are to take his house in hand, the patrimony is 
to be seized b 3 ^ the Crown for three years. In the third 
3 "ear he petitions the Eristhavi and the steward and 
the 3 ^ report through the Vezir to the Council, and tlie 
patrimony is restored to him and he pa 3 ^s the wergild of 
6,000 pieces of silver. 

^ The vizir, vezir, vazir, or, in the older native form of the title, 
ezoth-modzghvari, was the (governor of the Royal Court, and in all matters 
the king's first counsellor. Sometimes he was an ecclesiastic of high 
rank {Descr. ytoyr., 20, 40; Hist, de la G^orgic, 307-8). He and the 
other officers of the Court formed the Royal Council. 
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7. Murders in families of Elders, — If any kinsman of 
an Elder of a Glen slay an unpartitioned kinsman of his 
residing witli him — father, uncle, brother, cousin, nephew, 
or any other of his near kin, there shall be exacted from 
this slayer also 6,000 silver pieces, lie shall be banished 
from his patrimony for two years, and the Eristhavi and 
steward shall take his house into their hands ; and his 
patrimony is afterwards restored to liim, according to the 
above ordinance (§ 6), on the report of the Eristhavi and 
the steward through tlie Vezirs and Mouravs to the 
Council. 

8. Collective Murder of Elder, — And if a community (or 
g\en-kveqana) slay tlie Elder of the Glen it is subject to 
the same penalty, impost of statutory labour ^ and Avergild, 
as for the killing of a steward, and the impost shall be 
for ever. 

9. Murder of Elders Kinsman. — And if a man slay 
a partitioned kinsman of an Elder of a Glen, whether 
a brotlier or any other near relation, he shall for such 
partitioned kinsman pay a wergild of 3,000 pieces of 
silver, and be banished for two years and his patrimony 
shall be seized by the Crown. Aftei* two years he sliall 
through the Eristhavi and steward appeal in the manner 
above described to the Council by means of the Vezirs, 
and on their motion and by order of the Council his 
patrimony is thereupon restored to him. 

10. Near and distant Kinsmen of Elders. — We have 
not ordained an equal wergild for the distant and 
partitioned kinsfolk and the nearest and unpartitioned 
kinsfolk of an Elder of a Glen. For though they be all 
kinsfolk dwelling under the headship of the Elder of the 
Glen, appointed by the Council to be the leader in war of 
his glen, and near to him, nevertheless as to them that 
are partitioned we ordain a wergild for distant kinsfolk 
not equal to that of near kin, but one-lialf thereof. 

^ Bryara = French corrt't. 
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11. Murder of Notables. — Concerning Notables, we thus 
ordain : Any Notable who slays another Notable is to 
be banished for three years, subjected to a wergild of 
200 drahcanis, or 1,200 pieces of silver,^ and his patrimony 
is to be seized by the Crown. And if he be Avortiiy of 
the cognizance of the Council, then, in accordance with 
the above ordinance, the Eristhavi and the steward having 
reported to the Council, shall restore to him his patrimony. 
But if he be not worthy of the cognizance of the Council, 
the Eristhavi and the steward may not let him in again 
and restore his patrimony. 

12. Murder of Notable by Elder. — If an Elder of 
a Glen slay a Notable in order to take his patrimony, 
let him be banished from his patrimony for a year : 
should the killing happen involuntarily, let him pay as 
we have above oi*dained. 

13. Murder of Castellan of Khada. — In Khada there 
shall be two castellans. The rule is that if a resident 
of Khada, an Elder of a Glen or any other person, .slay 
a Castellan appointed by authority and not div^ested of 
the command, he shall be banished from his patrimony 
for three years, and his patrimony shall be seized by the 
Crown and a wergild of 3,500 pieces of silver shall be 
exacted from him. After three years he may return and 
his patrimony shall be restored to him according to the 
foreo^oing rule and ordinance. 

o o 

14. Murder of ex-Gastellan. — If anyone shall slay 
a dweller in Khada who is not Castellan, but has been 
formerly appointed Castellan and is no longer Castellan, 
he shall pay wergild as for a Notable, and shall be banished 
from his patrimony for the period we have ordained 
above for a Notable ; he shall afterwards return after the 
form above prescribed. And if anyone slay a Castellan s 
brother or son he shall pay wergild as for a Notable. 

1 The drahcani thus = C cf. Bro^set, Ilia, de fa Cfeortjk, 

Introd., clxxviii. 
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15. Parricide , — It is unnatural for children to slay 
their parents, and God avert such audacity 1 And if God 
be wroth with any man and he attempt this, he deserves 
whatever is worst, every misfortune and misery, capital 
punishment, eternal banishment, uprooting, and destruction. 
For such a crime we ordain no wergild ; it would be 
monstrous, unseemly, and unnatural, and become an 
example for others. Nor is it natural to subject strangers 
sharing with children in the murder of parents to the 
same penalty with them, and for this we fix no wergild 
because in our times it has not happened, and God grant 
that it may not. 

16. Tenure hy Service , — If a father grows old and his 
son has grown up and the father be not able to serve the 
king (batoni), it is more fitting for them to dwell together, 
and if for any reason they cannot do this and the 
purchased estate (i.e. the property the father has acquired 
in addition to his patrimony) be adequate, let the father 
take the purchased property and let the son do service 
to us with the patrimony, and if the purchased property 
be inadequate for the father, let there be an allotment 
made also from the patrimony. And if (the father) agree 
with the son the purchased estate also passes to the son, 
but if he agree not the son has no power over the 
purchased estate. If the father wishes he may sell it, 
and if he wishes he may bring in the buyer (into 
possession).^ The father may do what seems good to 
him ; the son cannot claim the purchased property. 

17. Fratricide . — If God be wroth with anyone and 
brother slay brother, let that murderer be banished for 
ten years from his patrimony and let the estate be seized 
})y the Crown. And in the tenth year let him petition 
the Eristhavi and the steward. They shall report to the 
A^ezirs, the A^ezirs lay the matter before the Council, and 
the man is permitted to return. According to the rank 

^ The text is obscure. 
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SO shall he pay wergild and shall again be granted the 
patrimony, and if there be not surviving a son of that 
slain man, nor any unpartitioned kinsman, that brother as 
wergild for his brother shall be mulcted of one half of the 
patrimony for his brother s soul’s sake ^ and half shall be 
seized by the Crown. And that half wergild ordained 
for the soul’s sake shall be handed over to any surviving 
kinsman of the slain man who shall provide for his soul, 
and if there be none such survivor the Eristhavi and the 
steward shall give it into the liands of the clergy and 
laity “ of that community. 

18. Disposal of Victims Estate . — And if there be four, 
live brothers, however much they may be partitioned, 
the nearest of kin shall take and use it for his soul, and 
if that slain man liave left a wife and she do not remarry, 
from the wergild of that slain man there shall be allotted 
to her, so far as possible, an alimony ; and if they be 
worthy of the cognizance of the Council let the Council 
be appealed to and let it be ordained by the Council, and 
if they be not worthy let the Eristhavi and the steward 
ordain and assign to her from the wergild one-tenth part. 

19. Temire hy Service . — Touching campaigns, we thus 
ordain : Whatever glen {kveqana) or community (themi) 
the Eristhavi and the steward summon by (royal) command 
and they do not come forth in due time, that glen or 
village, or be it one man, however many men be lacking 
to the host they shall not be pax*doned for one year and 
their patrimony shall be seized for the Crown and one ox 
per homestead shall be driven off for the Crown ; and in 
the second year the patrimony shall be restored through 
the good offices of the Eristhavi and the steward. This 
applies both to Notables and villagers, and if an Elder of 
a Glen be lacking and go not forth, his Eldership of the 

^ Vakhtang's Code, §§ 224, 248. 

^ Our MS. reads (men) ; Cacabadze reads 

(?Catholicos). ^ ^ C 
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Glen and his patrimony shall be taken away ; and after 
one year his patrimony shall be regranted, if he be 
meritorious and have committed no other crime. 

20. Siibstiiiited Service, — If an Elder of a Glen be 
unwell at the time of a campaign his bi'other and nearest 
kinsman must go forth, and the Elder of the Glen shall 
be forgiven for not going to tlie host. 

21. Wife Desertion. — If a man (lesert his wife witliout 
cause and she be faultless towards him, and he separate 
from her, he shall pay half the wergild due to that 
womans rank.^ 

22. Wife -stealing, — If a man ravish another man’s 
wife, however much her husband may have burned, 
carried off, looted of the ravisher’s property during 
a year, even if the value thereof exceed the compensation 
due for such a deed, is not to be set down in the account ; 
but after one year, whatever hostilities he commits are 
to be counted and the ravisher is only bound to pay 
him half the wercrild according to rank. If during the 
hostilities he slay any one of the ravisher’s men, this 
murder is reckoned to his account in computing the 
wergild, excepting the ravisher himself, concerning whom 
we have ordained hereafter. 

23. Abduction without adultery. — If a man carry off 
a wedded wife, if they have not had carnal connexion, 
he shall pay half the wergild according to i*ank. 

24. Abduction of Betrothed. — If a man carry off a 
betrothed bride ^ he shall pay one- sixth of the wergild 
according to rank. 

25. Wife Desertion. — He who deserts his wife without 
cause, and it shall appear that though she was not at 
fault in anything yet he has separated from lier innocent, 
shall pay half the wergild according to her rank.’^ 

^ Cf. §25, infra. - Lit. “crown-blest". 

^ Lit. “cross-exchanged wife*’ ; cf. Lan:^ of A<jhhugha, §40. 

■* Cf. ^npra^ § 21. 
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26. Reprisals for Wife-stealing . — If a man carry off 
a man’s wife, it is ordained above liow the ravisher may 
be treated as an enemy/ and if tlie husband make an 
attack when they are not yet reconciled, have not yet 
affiance one in the other, and wergild has not yet been 
paid, the husband shall not be considered an aggressor 
even if he sla^L When they both meet and tight and the 
ravisher is slain, the Catholicos and the Bishops fix a fine 
for the requiem ; and if the woman take part in the fight 
and be armed and be slain, no wergild is to be paid for 
that woman, but if the slain woman be innocent “ double 
wergild shall be paid for her, and for a wound ^ it is 
equal for all : monks, priests, and women who are nuns ; ^ 
and if the woman be not a nun double wergild shall not 
be paid and the wergild shall be equal ; for monks, 
deacons,^ priests, and women the wergild is double. And 
if any such be without cause slain or wounded, compensa- 
tion shall be paid according to their rank. If a monk or 
a secular priest or a woman come as mediator, if it so be 
that they are not armed and be thus slain, whoever slays 
them shall pay double wergild according to their rank. 

27. Biirg-hryce : Private War . — If anyone without tlie 
command of the Council destroy another’s stronghold, 
whether he be an Elder of a Glen, or a community against 
a community, or an equal against an equal, in a word, 
whoever he may be, and the destruction takes place by 
reason of enmity and there be between them any suit at 
law, such suit shall be decided in accordance witli our 
ordinance ; and for the destruction of the stronghold 
half wergild according to rank shall be exacted, and 
according to the rank of the lord of the castle the 

^ § 22 . 

“ Bakradze says some interpret “ a stranger, outsider ”. 

^ Gershi; cf. Frofessor Marr's monograph on the M'ord tr also the 
Georgian version of Leviticus xxiv, 19, 20, and 29, 82, infra. 

■* Mtsirrdi = servant of (^od ; cf. Chubinov's Dictionaiv. 

® MtsirreJi^t ~ nuns. 
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destroyer shall rebuild the castle suitably. And if there 
be an order (of the Council) and they destroy by 
command they have no responsibility and nothing is due 
from them. 

28. Escheats : Tenure hy Service, — If any un tilled 
patrimony be left an escheat because the owner has 
disappeared, and men of his family be discovered, it is to 
be granted to them that are nearest to him in kin and in 
the sharing of sorrow and joy, so that the community 
lack not the commissariat, military service, and statutory 
labour. And should none of their family be left and 
some other man worthy of a grant from the Council 
assume the burdens of commissariat, statutory labour, and 
military service, let the Council make the grant to him. 
And if he be one who is unworthy of a grant from the 
Council, let the Eristhavi and the steward hand it over 
to him so that he perform the statutory labour and 
service.^ 

29. Resistance to Authority . — Concerning aggressors 
we ordain : He who having a dispute with another asks 
for judgment and the defendant goes not to plead, then 
applies to the steward and says, “ I have asked this man 
to plead and he has not appeared.” The steward shall 
report this to the Eristhavi,- and the man shall be 
summoned twice, thrice to judgment. If he appear not 
either on the summons of the Eristhavi or on that of the 
steward, and trustworthy, unprejudiced, and disinterested 


* Baki’iulzc. In KarUili, Cakliethi, and Imerethi escheats became the 
property of the Crown, the landlord, or the Cliurch, according to the 
overlordship in each case ; but they w^ere almost always regranted, 
either to distant kinsfolk or, failing them, other men of merit ; cf. Laics 
of Vakhtaufj, §§ 23*2, ‘248 ; Customs, § 31 ; Brosset, Hist, de la G(orgie, ii, 
livr. ii, p. 480. Among the mountaineers there seems to have been no 
rule prior to this enactment. 

- The text is not clear. An alternative reading is : “ He who having 
a dispute with another summons him t^\o or three times to justice, and 
the party summoned goes not, must, appearing before the steward, 
explain the matter to him, and he is bound to report to the Eristhavi.” 
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witnesses declare that lie had been summoned to justice 
three times but appeared not, sliould the plaintiff make 
an attack upon the defendant, liowever many may be 
killed and wounded on either side, the wergild and smart- 
money are to be equal on both sides, for the aggressor 
and the resident, inasmuch as the latter was called three 
times and appeared not. The Eristhavi and the steward 
testify that their man came and the defendant presented 
himself not for judgment, therefore the aggressor and his 
victim have their wergild equalized after tlieir rank, 
according to the families of the men. When the raid is 
made upon a man who was employed on the errands of 
the Council and thus received not the first and last 
summons of the Eristhavi and steward, and was thus 
raided without just cause, then the aggressor has no 
wergild ; however many may be slain it is nauglit, and 
to that man and that community who have been raided 
it is just that for all, so many as are innocent, whom 
the raider shall slay, for all he shall pay according to 
their rank. 

80. Reprisals for Wife-stealinp and Mnrder : Prices 
for Outrage, — If any man steal another’s wife or slay any 
guiltless person, and the man make a raid upon that 
murderer and wife-stealer because of the outrage, he is 
not called an aggressor.^ Of patrimony or anything else, 
thus it is : To him whose wergild is 12,000 pieces of silver, 
for him the price of one injury is 300 pieces of silver, for 
noblemen (who are) Elders of Glens 150 pieces of silver 
for one injury. 

31. Outrages on NotoMes , — For Xotables a compensation 
of thirty pieces of silver, and we have thus ordained : To 
all whether great or small according to the amount of the 
wergild. 

^ The remainder of this paragraph sliould form a -'e{)arate section, 
and thus the reduplication above in §§ 21 and 2o would be avoided while 
preserving the number of articles in the statute. 
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32. Disfiguring Wounds. — Let it be thus with regard 
to smart-money : He on whose face an indelible wound 
shall be inflicted, or whose nose shall be cut off, shall 
receive one -fifth of the wergild of his rank. If the wound 
be on a visible part but without mutilation thereof, the 
penalty shall be that for three injuries and the price of 
the medicine of the surgeons. 

33. Loss of Right Hand. — In the matter of members of 
the body, we thus ordain : To him whose right hand is 
cut off or mutilated by wounding, one -third of the wergild 
is due. 

34. Left-handed Men. — If a man be left-handed and 
use his left hand as a right hand, he receives for the 
cutting off of the left hand as if it were the right hand. 

35. Loss of Eye or Foot. — If a man's eye is put out or 
his foot mutilated or cut off, the fourth part of the wergild 
is levied. 

36. Hands, Feet, Eyes. — For mutilation in an affray of 
both hands, or feet, or eyes, lialf wergild is due, according 
to his rank, and the price of the medicine of the surgeons, 
whatever be expended ; for mutilation of any one of these 
in an affray, but not of two together, it shall be as we 
have above ordained. 

37. Thumh and Fingers. — If a man cut off or mutilate 
another's thumb, half the compensation appointed for the 
hand is to be levied, according as it be the right or left 
liand, and for cutting off or maiming any other finger, 
one-third of the compensation for the hand is to be levied. 

38. Hidden Wounds. — Wherever a man be wounded 
so that by rea.son of the clothing it is not seen, nor is 
there any mutilation on account of the wounding, each 
shall be compensated b}" the price of one injury, according 
to rank, and lie shall also be paid the price of the 
medicine of the surgeon, whatever has been spent. 

39. Front Teeth. — If a man knock out any of a man's 
four upper front teeth or four lower front teeth, for each 
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tooth of those which are visible he shall pay the price 
for two injuries according to condition and rank, 

40. Other Teeth. — For knocking out the other invisible 
teeth beyond those foui', for each tooth he shall pay the 
price of one injury. 

41. Killing or Wounding of ''Comrades''. — Should 
anyone take to himself a comrade^ and he be slain or 
Avounded, no Avergild is due from the slayer nor shall 
smart-money be paid. And Avith regard to him Avhose 
comrade the slain or Avounded man Avas, let it be as 
folloAvs : If there Avere betAveen them a pact that they 
should be comrades one to the other and live and die 
together, then they are subject to equal responsibility for 
everything. And if they should for any reason separate 
and there be none of the kinsfolk of the slain man to pay 
Avergild, then he is bound to pay for the blood of his 
comrade, out of the booty received, a compensation suitable 
to rank and to compensate in full him Avho has been 
robbed, and if there be no booty he has nothing to pay.- 

42. Killing of Peasants of Lomisa. — He Avho slays 
a peasant of Lomisa ^ Avho has been presented thereto by 
the king or by anyone else shall be fined 1,500 pieces of 
silver. From of old the boundaries of Lomisa have been 
ordained : the hither side of Khada to Tzkhaoti, and so 
let it be ordained. 

43. Confederacies forbidden. — Elders of Glens and 
Notables dAA^elling on this side must not unite themselves 

^ Asahia. Tlie reference is probably to sworn brothers who had made 
a pact of adtl'phopoiia ; cf. note to p. 48 of Rusthaveli's Man in thf 
Panther a Skin (vol. xxi, Oriental Translation Fund, New Series). 
It is evident that the association was for the purpose of brigandage. 

M. Tseretheli says: “I think b1jb*2)nb is an Arabic borrowed word. 
^ snhaha = to be a comrade.'’ 

- The text of the second half of this paragraph is almost unintelligiljle. 

This church, dedicated to St. (George, i^^ situated on one of the 
tributaries of the River Ksan, on the ridge ot Loinisis Mtha, on tlie 
boundaries of the districts of Mthiulethi, Zhaiiuri. and Tzkhra Zma 
{Ducr. <jeofjr., 223). 
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with those dwelling on the farther side in any military 
expeditions or civil matters saving those affecting their 
own Eristhavi’s district, on pain of deprivation by the 
Council of estate and destruction of stronghold. 

44. Horse- and Cattle-stealing . — Concerning brigandage 
we thus ordain : If any man steal a horse, sheep, cow, or 
other beast, or forcibly break into a house and carry oft* 
anything, and thereafter fight with the pursuers who 
have overtaken him and be slain, however many such 
brigands be slain no penalty is to be exacted for their 
blood ; but, on the other hand, there shall be lianded 
over to them tliat have been robbed, in satisfaction for 
the robbery, the leader himself and two others of his 
band. Should the robbers slay the owner or anyone on 
his side during the pursuit, full wergild is to be exacted 
for all the slain and thrice the value of what was stolen. 

45. Reprisals for Theft when justice is delayed . — If 
anything be stolen from a man by anybody and the thief 
cannot be discovered at that time, but they afterwards 
find the stolen property and the truth be revealed and the 
man go and ask for redress, whether tlie community or an 
individual have been the robber, when the owner of the 
property goes and petitions he lias right on his side and 
they must make restitution and proper compensation 
according to the preceding ordinance. And if they do 
not so, he shall inform the steward and he shall tell the 
Elder of the Glen of that community and they shall exact 
the penalt}" fixed by that ordinance ; and if they heed not 
his summons and lie petition twice, thrice, if there be an 
Eristhavi in the neighbourhood let him be informed, and 
if he exact not the compensation and the owner of the 
property make a raid upon that brigand, he is not to be 
considered an aggressor, nor is he to be called upon for 
wergild for the thief or any of his comrades and associates 
whom he may slay in fight, but however many may be 
slain on the side of the owner of the property, for all of 
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them wergild shall be exacted because the brigands have 
refused (to restore his property)^ and the steward and 
the Elders of the Glen testify that the brigands were 
summoned twice, thrice, and so their wergild is naught. 

46. Money Fleas, UsiLry , — Concerning debt we have 
thus ordained: The taking of interest is not in accordance 
with the Georgian laws, nor is it prescribed by other laws, 
and interest is unnatural. But if for any reason a lender 
be so wicked that he levies interest, whatsoever time shall 
have elapsed let him have two pieces of silver on ten,^ 
However long the time that has passed let him have no 
more than this, nor is it just to take more, and unless he 
be a very wicked man it is not right that he should levy 
even this. Let justice thus be done of all. 

^ Translation doubtful. 

- The Laic6 of Aghhugha and Btlca (§ 9o) also fix 20 per cent as the 
maximum and forbid compound interest. Vakhtang s Laus {§ 125) make 
12 per cent the legal rate. 
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THE VEDIC CALENDAR 

Bv A. BEKRIEDALE KEITH 

JN an article in the Indian Antiquary ^ Mr. R. Sliama- 
.sastry lias made a new attempt to prove tlie 
existence in Vedic India in the period of the Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas of a really elaborate calendar. He 
starts from the admitted existence of an intercalary 
month, which is referred to from the Ryveda onwards, 
and from the fact that in the Yajnrveda. and the 
AtJiart'ai'eda we find the Ekastaka, traditionally identified 
with the 8th day of the dark half of Magha, treated 
as the commencement of the year. Whether we will 
or no,’’ he concludes, “ the fact cannot he denied that 
the idea of a thirteenth month, i.e. an intercalated month, 
could not have dawned upon the mind of the Vedic poets 
unless they had been quite familiar with the true lengths 
of several kinds of years.” 

This assertion is so important in judging the argument 
of Mr. Sham a sastry that it is necessary to point out that 
it is wholly without foundation. We do know that the 
Vedic Indian, for whatever ground, regarded the year 
as consisting of 360 days ; that is vouched for by the 
ligveda and by all the Samhita and Brahmana texts. 
Now this year is not a year of the ordinary kind ; it 
is shorter by over five days than the solar year, and 
therefore it is admitted that the need of intercalation 
existed from the first, nor is it denied that this intercalation 
did take place. But it is sufficient for all the notices of 
the texts before the Sutra period that we should accept 
the facts which are given, namely, the traditional 860 days 


^ xli (1912). Reprinted as The Vtdk Calendar (Bombay, 1912). 
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year, its incompatibility with the actual facts of the case, 
and the necessary etlbrts at intercalation. AVe need not 
assume that the Indians knew tlie true lengtli of any 
kind of vear wliatever, much less the true leimlhs of 
several kinds. AA"e are never told that in this period 
there was any realization of the fact that the year of 
360 days was either 5 or 6 days too short. The most 
tliat we can say on this head is that there are traces 
of a tendenc}" to intercalate a month every fifth or sixth 
year, but that even for this tlie evidence is not cogent.^ 
But before the practice of intercalaiy months was 
adopted Mr. Shamasastry argues that it was usual to 
add sets of intercalary days, such as 9, 11, 12, 21, and 
so on, and finds proof of this custom in a passage of 
the KafJtasdJchd Brahmanct quoted in the Smrtitattva- 
That passage reads as follows : The half-months, being 
inferior, desired, ' May we be months ’ ; they had recourse 
to the twelve-day sacrifice ; having made as the thirteenth 
a Brahmana, having wiped off (their sin) on him, thev 
rose up. Therefore (they say) ‘ the Brahmana, having no 
support, depends on others'; therefore on the twelve-day 
sacrifice there should be a Brahmana as a thirteentli priest.'’ 
From this is deduced the meaning that, giving up a practice 
of adding 12 days to the synodic lunar year of 354 days 
to adjust it to the sidereal solar year of 366 days, tlie 
A^edic priests allowed tlie 12 days to accumulate to the 
extent of a month in the course of 24 years, and then 
performed the sacrifice at the close of the thirteentli 
month with thirteen priests, of whom the thirteentli 
repre.sented the thirteenth month and took on him the 
sins of the sacrifice. But the Kafjia says not a word 
about (1) a 354 day year, (2) an intercalation of 
12 daj^s, (3) an intercalation after 2.1 years: and the 
whole interpretation is purely visionary. 

^ See Macdonell & Keith, Vecbc ii, 412-1 

- Calcutta ed. (189o), p, 782. 
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The passage does show that the intercalary month was 
regarded as an indefinite one ; anayatana, having no 
support,” shows that, and it is borne out by the name 
Malimlitca given elsewhere to the month. Mr. Shama- 
sastry, however, goes further than this : quoting again 
the Sinrtitattva,^ he sliows that the astrological treatises 
{jyotilisdstra) recognize the intercalary month as sinful 
and destructive; and lie points out that in the Aitareya 
BrdJimojia^ the 13th priest is called tlie seller of the 
Soma and connected with the 13th month, which is 
therefore regarded as sacrihcially undesirable. But 
Mr. Shamasastry deduces from this the fact that during 
an intercalary period the Vedic poets regarded themselves 
as being bound with Yaruna's noose, and that the removal 
of sin or Varuna’s fetters at the close of a period of 
12 or 21 days is a technical expression of the Vedic 
poets implying the intercalary nature of these days. 
This he finds in the Aitareya Brdhmana^ where the 
Dvadasaha rite is mentioned as having a period of 12 daj-s 
Diksa and 12 Upasad days (they are not the same 
12 days, as apparently held by Mr. Shamasastry); the 
Diksa and the Upasads render the sacrifice pure. But 
that the Diksa or Upasad days were intercalary is not 
for a moment hinted at. As little is there any mention 
of intercalation in the 12 days vow of Prajapati in the 
Atltarvaveda,^ or the release from Yaruna's fetters at 
the close of 21 da^^s in that text,^ or the mention of 
27 cows or rivers in the Samaveda.^ Hence it is wholly 
impossible to accept the conclusion “ that expressions 
such as ‘ the milking of the kine ‘ the destruction of 
evil spirits or of enemies and ' the release from the 
fetters of Yaruna or of Nirrti ’ are Yedic expressions 

^ p. 778. - i, 1’2. ^ iv, 24. 

^ IV, 11. 11, with which Mr. Shamasastry connects iv, lo. Ipjveda. 
vii, 103. 1). " iv, 10. 6. 

® i, 560 (=ii, 773); Aranya Samhitd^ iii, 5 (as cows); Sumavtda, 
ii, 173 (as streams). 

JRAS. 1914. 


41 
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implying the passing off* of an intercalated period It is 
further utterly incredible that the fii'st two Anuvakas 
of the first Kanda of the Taitthnya ScunlLiid should 
refer to '' the cutting off of an intercalated branch or 
month, and to the separation of some Ncay Year's Days 
or bissextile intercalated days, termed ‘ cows ^ from their 
calves or the consecutive days of the subsequent year 
or cycle of years Xo hint of such an idea occurred 
to either Bhaskara or Say ana, and the Sutras of the 
Black Yajurveda, whose authors were ex hypothesHaimUar 
Avith the calendar, intei'pret the passage in a Avholly 
different manner, at once consonant with the text and in 
harmony with common sense. 

Another argument is adduced by 3Ir. Shainasastry based 
on tlie fact that a period of 12 days is chosen for the vow 
of Prajapati in the Atltarvaveda, that a period of 12 da3"s 
was added at the end of the 3 "ear, and that this must 
represent a deliberate attempt to bring the sjmodic lunar 
year of 354 da^^s into harmony with the sidereal year of 
366 da^'s. The fatal objection to this AueAv is that there is 
an obvious explanation of 12 da^^s being added at the end 
of a \"ear — if it is admitted that they were added ^ — viz., 
tliat tlie j’ear having 12 months 12 da\'S were a reffex of 
the y'ear ('protimd), as stated in the Brahmanas ; that there 
is no trace of a year of either 354 days or 366 duA'sinthe 
Brahmanas ; and that even in the Nidana Sidra and the 
Ldtydyand Srauta Sidra there is no mention of any 
intercalation to equate a j^ear ot* 354 and 366 days, though 
these two years are perfect well known to these texts. 
Dlianamjaj’jui (Dhanarnjap^ui is a mere misprint of the 
Nidana text) says notliing of tlie sort ; he iimvAy states- 
lirdhvani dvadamhat sdtnvidsarlkdnili, and what pre- 
cisel}^ he did mean Ave simph^ do not knoAA^ It may be 

^ There is nothing of this in the passage of tlie Atharranflft, iv, 15. 13, 
cited by Shainasastry, nor in iv, 11. 11, to Avlnch beseems also to refer ; 
see also Whitney, JAOS. xvi, p. xciv. 

See Xiddna Sutra, vi, 6. 
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added that in any case Dhanainjayya is not an authority 
for what the Brahmana texts meant. 

A further question is raised as to the knowledge of a 
year of 365 or 365^ days. Both seem to Mr. Shamasastry 
to be referred to in the Nidana Siitra, if somewhat 
indirectly. But even if this is the case, which is most 
doubtful,^ is ei tiler found in the Brahmanas ? In the 
Taittriya Samltitd- he finds a reference to a year of 360 
days, put in order by the sacrifice of 5 nights. The 
passage is of importance, for if this is really the sense it is 
a proof that the 365 day year was in the time of this 
text at least realized as a move correct version than 360 
days. It would not indeed carry us much beyond the 
admitted fact that intercalation was practised on the basis 
of a 360 day year, but it would be at any rate a definite 
statement that a 365 day year did exist. Unhappil}" the 
whole argument depends on the version of ta rtavas srsld 
na V yd variant a: it is rendered by Mr. Shamasastry as 
'' The seasons, once ended, did not regularly return again''. 
But vydvartate has not this sense; it has the same sense 
as immediately after in vi i^dpmand hhrdtrvyendvartate] 
as Bhilskara has it, nd vydvartanta vihliahtasvahhdvahJiajo 
ndhJutvan ekardpd era sarve 'py rtavo 'hJiavan \ the 
seasons Avere undiscriminated; the sacrificeris discriminated 
from his rival ; the sense of the verb is not completely 
changed as it has to be in Mr. Shamasastry's version 
regularly returned ” and “ gets rid of ”), but the addition 
of the instrumental renders precise the sense in the second 
case." The 5 night rite is appropriately explained by tlie 
legend, because the seasons are 5 as tlie text itself says : 
panca vd rtavas samvatsarah , just as because they are 
6, in a later passage,*^ the 6 night rite is explained as 
connected with them. 

^ The passages cited are too vague to yield any certain sense. 

“ vii, 1. 10. ^ See Deibruck, Altind. Si/nt, p. 131. 

■* vii, t2. 1. 
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With this correction of a mistranslation disappeai's the 
only support for a 365 days year before the Nidona Sfitru. 
A further refinement is suggested by Mr. Shamasastiy : 
the 21 kine or 21 fetters of Varuna he considers as 
representing an intercalation of 21 days in the last of 
4 Savana years to equate them to 4 solar years of 365^ days. 
Now the fact is that in one form of the Gavam Ayana, 
instead of inserting a period of 9 days in the centre, some 
authorities inserted 21 ; this we are told by Latyayana/ 
and it is undoubtedly so understood by Agnisvamin. 
The treatment of this passage by Mr. Shamasastiy is 
interesting. He first holds that the 9 days are really part 
of a period of 12 intercalary days — without any authority : 
next he thinks that the 12 days are added to a year 
of 354 days ; finally the 21 days are to be added to a ^^ear 
of 360 days. It is perfectly clear that the days must be 
added to one kind of year in both cases, and that we have 
a choice between the year of 369 or 381 days. That either 
was intended to make up the correspondence of the 
Savana and the solar year is not hinted, and to conclude 
from such evidence, even for Latyayana, a 4 year cycle 
with an intercalation of 21 days is impossible. To proceed 
further and say that we may “ take it for granted that 
the statement of the TdndyamaluibrdJimana'^ that 4 times 
50 periods of 21 days make 1,000 j^ears of tlie Yisvasrks 
is one which was based upon an actual practice"', is 
wholly illegitimate. It is liardly surprising tliat after 
this fliglit Mr. Shamasastiy tells us tliat Prajapati 
seems to have been the first to observe for verib cation 
3 cyclic years with 21 intercalary days in tlie course of 
12 solar years ", or that It is thus clear tliat the Vedic 
poets were quite familiar witli tlie true solar year of 
365J days and were adjusting the Savana year to it by 
adding 21 days once in every 4 years, and tliat they kept 

^ Sraiita iStdra, iv, G. 12. 

“ XXV, 18. 1. 
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an account of the number of intercalations, calling it the 
Gavam Ayana or ‘ cow’s walk ’ 

The fundamental error of Mr. Shamasastry as regards 
the Ayanas is his view that Gavam Ayana does not denote 
a form of sacrificial session of a year’s duration (the exact 
form of year differing in different schools) but an 
intercalary period made up of any number of intercalary 
days. This sense of Gavam Ayana is not even hinted at 
by any ancient authority ; it is wholly contrary to the 
treatment of the rite in all the ritual textbooks, and to 
the clear sense of every passage where the term occurs. 
The determination to read this amazing sense into the word 
leads Mr. Shamasastry to a mass of wild interpretations 
of the passage with which he deals, which simply cannot 
be treated seriously, for it is not as if we had before us 
texts unintelligible on any other theory ; on the contrary, 
we have texts which make perfectly good sense on other 
theories, and which on his are wholly meaningless. To 
take a simple case ; iSankhayana^ says in discussing a 
series of elaborate, doubtless mainly theoretical, rites of 
great duration — ahhydso halutsamvatsare gavdmayanasya ; 
it is perfectly true that samvatsara and gavam ayana 
cannot be synonymous, but no one ever suggested 
that they were ; one is a kind of rite and one a year. 
Mr. Shamasastry’s next argument also begs the whole 
question : “Nor can,” he says, “we take the term Gavam 
Ayana in the sense of a year with an intercalary period, 
for in that case the Sutra would mean that when the 
number of years is great, all those years with these inter- 
calary periods should be repeated ; a statement which is 
unpractical.” The conclusion is a pure non seqiiitur, 
but apart from that the dilemma is imaginary. Gavam 
Ayana is a rite occupying normally a Savana year, not 
a year at all and this sense makes the Sutra perfectly 
intelligible. 


^ Srania Sutray xiii, 27. 5. 
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This form of reasoning has a sequel in the treatment of 
the Niddna Srdra} There the author raises the question 
if a man can perform the Sattras of the Saktyas of 
36 years duration, or whether that is a Sattra for the 
gods only. He answers that by the view that hahavas 
samnivisya siinuyiih piUrdh paiitrdli pro-imird iti, and 
he also mentions that the 12 years’ session of the 
Tapascits is equal to 12 times the duration of the Gavam 
Ayana. To any ordinary view this means that 12 Gavam 
Ayanas = 12 years = 12 years’ session of the Tapascits. 
But “ had these and other sessions been ordinary years, 
the question raised by the author of the Niddna Sdtra 
about the possibility of all the sessional sacrifices being 
performed by a single man would not have cropped up at 
all ; for it is quite possible for a man to live for 56 or 60 
years so that he may commence a sacrifice in his 20th or 
24th year and bring it to a close after 36 years”. Hence 
the sessional days are not ordinaiy consecutive daj^s, but 
periodical intercalary days ; the Vedic poets know that 
the solar year exceeded the synodic lunar year by 
11^ days, the Savana by 5| : when the 11] made 
a 12th day, as they would every fourth year, and tlie 
days amounted to 21 days in the course of eveiy 
fourth year, the Vedic poets performed the session on the 
12th or 21st da\" and counted those days apart as 
Gavam Ayana ; hence a Gavam Ayana of 360 days = 
360 X 4 = 1,440 years. The Tapascit period was also 
1,440 years (= 12 x 360 x 4 -y 12), because they counted 
the 12 days apart (how 12 Gavam Ayanas = 12 years’ 
session of the Tapascits on this theory is not explicable-;, 

^ X, 9. 

2 The simple sense of course is that 12 yearly sessions on tlie one hand 
is equivalent to a session lasting 12 years in time. Mr. fthamasastrv 
has to turn this into a declaration that tiie Tapascits celebrated 12 davs 
not one, each four years. For this he cites Xidanu SfUro, iv, 12, which 
does not contain any allusion whatever to a celebration once hi four 
years. Nor does any other passage of that text or of Latyayana, or of 
anyone else. 
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and so was' that of the Sakt^^as, who counted 36 days in 
each 4 years (why is not explained). One man could not 
have accomplished such a sacritice, but “ generations 
consisting of sons, grandsons, sons of grandsons, and 
others” could have done so. Unhappily the Nidana 
has nothing about generations ” or “ others ”, but only 
says that a 36 years’ session could be carried out by sons, 
grandsons, and crreat-orrandsons assistinor and carrying 
on the rite. It is not surprising that Jaimini should have 
failed to realize the sense now found by Mr. Shamasastry. 
Xor after this are we surprised to learn that ahina as 
a form of sacrifice means the 11 full days, which are added 
to the lunar to make the solar year, the name being 
chosen because the 11 da^-s were not so incomplete as the 
quarter-day over at the end of the solar year. 

Further conclusions from his main thesis are drawn by 
Mr. Shamasastry in a series of notes on the Ad it y as 
published in the Indian Antiquary} These gods, he 
liolds, are intercalary months of the 5 years cycle. This 
cycle he illustrates from tlie MaitrCiyanl Samhitdr In it 
he finds mention of two sets of priests, viz., one set, the 
Rtuyajins, who did not intercalate, and whose ^^ear thus 
fell back b}^ 11^ or 12 days yearly, regaining its original 
position at the close of 32 or 30 months ; another set, who 
offered the four montlily sacrifices and who added 2 months 
in 5 years, making the year of 354 days up to 366 ; 
further he deduces that the Ccxturmasyas are intercalary 
periods of 4 months. Unhappily the whole structure 
rests on misrenderings. The rotation of the seasons is 
meant by “ the expression that what was the spring 
became the summer, and that what was the summer 
became tlie autumn There is no such expression : the 
text is yo vasanto Ih fit i^rCi vrd ahlitit sarad ahh ad iti yajate 

^ xli and xHi. A reprint of tliese articles, as of his article on the 
Vedic Calendar, I owe to the author's courtesy, which I gratefully 
acknowledge. 

2 i, 10. 8. 
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sa rtiiydji, which means He who sacrifices (saying), 

‘ It has become spring ; it has become the rains ; it has 
become autumn/ is the sacrifice!* at the seasons”. The 
error of Mr. Shamasastry is in not realizing that yo goes 
with yajate : apart from the fact that the sentence cannot 
be construed as it is taken by Mr. Shamasastry, the 
accent on yajate is decisive against him. Therefore 

the rotation of the seasons disappears from view. The 
intercalation is also not as stated : all that is said is 
that the Caturmasya sacrifice!* gains a 13th month ; he 
is to omit 1 (month) after 3, then 1 after 2 ; there are 
36 months in 3 years, 24 in 2 ; then ye 'ml mttrhnmty 
adhi tan as yam caturvimsatyam npasam^Kidayati \ em 
vdva sa trayodaso mdsah. This is rendered as “ those 
{days) which exceed {an intercalary month) in 36 full 
moons, he puts {in the next) 24 full moons”. This 

sort of supplement is wholly impossible : ye must refer 
to the omitted months, not days, and the theory that 
from the 36 intercalary days of the first 3 years 6 are 
put in the 24 of the next 2, falls to the ground. The 
13th month shows that the j^ear of 12 months was not 
recognized as disposing of all chronological possibilities, 
but we are not told how the month was used or when. 
But, if we may very vaguely see in the Maltrdyaul 
passage a liint that the 13th month could be connected 
with a 5 year cycle, then we have to do Avith a rude 

attempt to fit in 5 years of 360 days Avith 5 very 

roughly calculated solar years of 366 days, and even 
this is open to grave doubt, as the Maitrdyajjl does 
not say so.^ The difficulty in regard to the question of 
intercalation arises from the fact that Avhen Ave hear 
of a 13th month, as Ave do not rarely,- there is normally 

^ There is no evidence even in Sutras for a 366 day year as actually 
recognized as such, Vedic Index, ii, 159. On yidana, v, 12, see Fleet’s 
note in The Vedic Calendar, p. 14. n. 21. 

2 See Macdonell & Keith, Vedic Index, ii, 161. 
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no hint that there is any question of a cycle of years 
in question. It is perfectly possible that the 13th month 
is at times merely a diverse reckoning of the year as 13 
months of 27 days ; this fact is quite adequate to account 
for the reckoning of 13 months, and the only ground for 
accepting intercalation is the fact that the 13th month in 
some passages appears as vague and fugitive, and that it is 
probable a priori that the sacrificial ritual rendered some 
sort of intercalation needful. 

Again, in Mr. Shamasastry's view the new and full 
moon sacrifices are nothing more than sacrifices performed 
during an intercalary month, for the gods worshipped in 
them are the gods worshipped during the intercalary 
month. The gods in question are Agni, Soma, and Indra, 
the gods whose worship is regular and essential, and the 
conclusion is wholly unfounded. 

A further step is to find that the Asuras are intercalary 
months, the Devas the ordinary months, and that the use 
of the 4 months rite by Pi*ajapati ^ to drive away the 
Asuras and to create children is really the fact that by 
the intercalation of 4 months in 10 years the calendar 
was restored to order. From this it is an easy step to the 
conclusion that Indra is a god of an intercalary month, 
and that his slaying of Yrtra is an act of getting rid of 
the sinful intercalary months through the worship of 
Indra. Aditi,“ whose son is Indra, is the cycle of 5 luni- 
solar years ; her sets of three twins are the three pairs of 
intercalary months, and thus explain Dhatr, Aryaman, 
Mitra, Varuna, Arnsa, and Bhaga. Indra is the 7th in 
a series of 20 years, and the dead Mart an da is the broken 
8th month, for as the solar year is 365^ days, not 366, 
to keep the seasons straight, at the end of the period, not 
a full month but half only must be intercalated. Vrtra is 
nothing else than this broken 8th month coming after the 
7tli month, Indra; and more precisely, as he is connected 

2 Ibid, i, 6. 12. 


^ Maitrdyanl Samkitd, i, 10. 5. 
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with Agni and Soma, the light lialf of that month. Two 
passages of the Taittiriya ^amhitCi^ are pressed into 
service to show this, but neither has anything whatever 
of the kind in it. Then from the identification of 

Amhaspatya and the Avestan Ameshaspenta,- it is deduced 
that as the Aditj^as are the Ainesiiaspentas and are seven. 
there were seven Amliaspatyas. although tliis statement 
is wholly unsupported by any Yedic passage. But 

evidence is sought in a large number of passages where 
7 occur i^Atharvaveda, vii, 9. 17, 18, 21, 23 ; ix, 9. 2, 3, 
13. 14, 16: X, 3. 8-10; 5. 4, 5, 7, 18: xii, 3. 16; xiii, 

2. 24; xix, 53. 1, 2); or 8 (x, 8. 7, 13 ; xii, 4. 22): or 

7i (ix, 10. 17), and an exposition of the ArunopanUad 
is given on the theory that it deals with an intercalated 
year. Incidentally it is shown that drapsa is a name of 
100 years, a sense also found in i\\Q Atharvavedaj^ and the 
“seven suns”, which are normally conceived to be planets 
and the earliest clear mention of those bodies, are reduced 
to intercalary months. The 7 logs of Agni, 7 tongues, 
7 Rsis are all found to be the intercalary montlis.'^ That 
Indra slew Sambara in the 40th year,^ and that Yrtra 
had 100 forts® Avhich Indi’a destroyed, are pressed into 
the service, and if the latter notice can be taken as 
a 100 times repetition of the cycle of 20 years, the 
chronology of the Yedic period is fixed at 20 x 100 
= 2,000 years. The la^fing down of 7 bricks 101 times 
in the building of the fire altar ^ shows that the number 
of the 20 years cycles amounts to 101 in the time of the 
Satapatha Brdhmana, proving that then there had elapsed 
2,020 years iii the Yedic era. Another calculation based 
on the same Brahmana gives 2,172 years. The latter 

^ ii, 5. 2 ; vi, 5. 1. 

2 That this identification can be accepted is inadmissible, bub the 
argument is, even on the identification, A\ithout value. 

xviii, 18. 29. * Satapatha BrCthmaini, vi, 1. I. 2; ix 2. 3. 44-5 

® Bgveda, ii, 12. 11. Ibid, i, 130. 7 ; iv, 30. 20. 

Satapatha Brdhmana, x, 2. 4. 7. 
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train of reasoning is too elaborate to reproduce ^ ; it is 
headed by the postulate that the “ Yedic poets usually 
represent a day by a syllable The evidence adduced for 
this statement is a Bralimana passage of the Maitrayanl 
Sumhifd,^ which merely says that there are as many days 
in the year as syllables in the Samidheni verses, and has 
nothing whatever about days being represented by syllables. 

The importance of the question lies in the problem 
of method. It is a legitimate and important object of 
research to determine in so far as is possible the knowledge 
of the Vedic Indian of the calendar. It is clear that by 
the time of the Xiddna and the Ldtj/dyana Scdixis that 
knowledge was to some extent developed, though still 
very imperfect. Intercalation was practised in certain 
ways. But to deduce from this fact that we are to find 
the systematic practice of intercalation in the Sainhitas 
and the B rah m anas is illegitimate ; we have every reason 
to suppose that the Indian mind steadily advanced in 
knowledge. There is, therefore, no a priori ground to 
find a system of a 5 year CA cle in these texts, and in point 
of fact no one has ever adduced a single Bralimana passage 
which states that the year was of any other duration than 
360 days, or that tliere was a 5 year cycle at all. All 
that we can see is that the length of the year was 
theoretically 360 days, that there was doubt if there were 
to be reckoned only 12 or 13 months (of unspecified 
duration or expressly stated at 30 days),^ and we can deduce 
thence tliat the need was felt of assimilating the con- 
ventional 3 ' ear to the real movement of the seasons. That 
an\^ further advance had been made we have not the 
slightest ground for believing. To turn to the large mass 
of scattered references to numbers and nn^stic allusions of 
the texts and to read into them references to intercalation 
is to abandon all sure ground. In one sense it is 
advantageous, for if it is asserted that 7 Rsis are an 
* Satapatha Brdhmana^ xi, y. 2. 10. - i, 7. 3. * Atharvaveday xiii, 3. 8. 
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equivalent for 7 intercalary months and 21 streams for 
21 intercalary days, then one rises superior to tlie ordinary 
canons of logic and common sense. The only real reply is 
that this view has never suggested itself to the Occidental 
commentators as a possible meaning of the terms used, or 
to the Oriental commentators as the mystic meaning of the 
texts, and that it is open to any other ingenious person to 
show, doubtless with equal conviction, that something 
quite ditferent is implied. It may further be added that 
where the argument rests on actual renderino-s of Yedic 
texts it is possible to show that serious misapprehensions 
have occurred. 

It is unnecessary in considering the Vedic Calendar to 
deal in detail with the interpretations of the Nidana 
Sidra put forward by Mr. Shamasastry. So far as these 
are based on the theory that the sacrifices were made on 
intercalary days in series of years, they are wholly 
iTiiplausible and run counter to the language of the text. 
But it is essential to remember that the NidCma Sidra 
is not an authority for the Vedic period of the Samhitas 
and the Brahmanas. It is a late work of the Sutra period 
of undetermined and probably undeterminate date, and 
has little better title to be cited in this comiexion than 
the Jyotisa itself. The Latydyana Sratda Sidra is of 
greater value and antiquity, but it also is not an authority 
for the period of the Samhitas and the Brahmanas, though 
in point of fact it gives very little of his material to 
Mr. Shamasastiy, the reason for this being doubtless that 
its wording is in the main too plain to allow even of the 
appearance of supporting his theory of intercalation. 
Dr. Fleet has already ^ pointed out that Mr. Shamasastry 
in the Nidana, without ground, introduces the idea of 
intercalary months to the expression sainhhdrya, which 
denotes capable of contraction being an appropriate 
term for months from which days are omitted. 

^ The Vedic Calendar, pp. 13, n. 18 ; 14, n. 24 ; see also Weber,. 
Naxatra, ii, 281 sqq. 
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THE INSCRIPTION ON THE MANIKIALA STONE 

By F. E. PARGITER 

rriHIS record lias been treated by M. Senart in the 
Journal Asiatique (ser. ix, vol. vii), 1896, i, 5 fF. 
(where he has described its provenance and appearance 
and has mentioned earlier notices of it), and by Professor 
Ltiders in this Journal, 1909, pp. 645 if. My treatment 
of it is based on my own reading of the two facsimile 
plates published with M. Senart ’s paper, and I have to 
thank Dr. Fleet for various criticisms and suggestions. 
Where pages are cited in connexion with M. Senart’s or 
Professor Ltiders’ readings, they mean the pages of their 
respective articles; and when quoting their readings of 
particular words, I distinguish the readings by adding 
S or L, using these letters for the sake of brevity. 

In considering the record it is well to notice the salient 
features, because the}" may reveal its general character 
and supply criteria as to Avhat may, and what may not, be 
expected or permissible. 

First, as to the writing. A careful look shows at once 
that there are tlu*ee ditterent handwritings on the stone. 
In the two lines on the right side, which contain the 
engraver’s name and the date, the letters are irregular 
and of various sizes, markedly different from the bulk of 
the inscription ; in fact, they are a scrawl, such as miglit 
be expected from a workman -engraver who was not 
a practised scribe. Moreover, he writes m in Saihdha 
differently from lit in the rest of the inscription. These 
two lines are evidently his own work entirely and form 
no part of the inscription proper ; hence in the remainder 
of these remarks I refer only to all the rest as the 
“ inscription ” or “ record 
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The record is well written, and clearly was not eno^raved 
by the workman unaided. It is too good to be wliolly 
his handiwork : that is, it must liave been written out by 
some scribe with ink or paint on the stone, and he merely 
incised the written letters. This is the obvious inference, 
and it is fully corroborated by what has been revealed of 
the method of engraving by the copper plate found at 
Kasia.’^ 

The inscription consists of two parts, which I Avill call 
(1) the middle section, and (2) the left section, comprising 
all the writing on the left side. These two sections are 
not uniform, but betray two hands. The writing in the 
middle section from line 2 to stliavayeti in line 7 differs 
from that in the left section in three respects : (1) in the 
latter the letters are narrower and neater than in the 
former; (2) the tails of the letters, when not straight, 
have a leftward curve in the former and a rightward 
curve in the latter ; and (3) the characters for n and n are 
interchanged in the two sections. M. Senart and Professor 
Liiders make no definite distinction between these letters, 
but a scrutiny will show there is a difference. Thus, in 
the middle section n has a straight stem, as in janayago 
(nayogo, S and L; 1. 4) and ascanana {atra liana, S; 
etra nana, L : 1. G) ; but the character with the curved 
stem appears in places where, as my reading will show, n 
should properly occur, as in Gii^ano (1. 2) and apanage 
(1. 5). In the left section, however, n has the straight 
stem, as \n pari v arena (1. 9), and n has the curved stem 
as in rtmlena (1. 10). These distinctions will be found to 
hold good throughout the two sections — with only a single 
variation in da)ia (or etana ] 1. 9), where the stem is 
bent to the right. I may add, however, that these 
distinctions are not material to the reading of the 
inscription, and the reading is unaffected, even if I should 
follow M. Senart and Professor Ltiders in ignoring them. 

^ JRAS, 1913, p, 151. 
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Two passages, however, are doubtful, namely, line 1 and 
the second half of line 7. The writing of the latter seems 
intermediate between that of the two sections, yet appears 
rather to belong to the middle section, because the final 
nasal has the stem straight in the three words taena 
VesiKisiena Khiidentiena (thougli the tail is sliglitly 
curved iu the last), and, as tlie nasal is certainly n in 
Vespasiena, it must be read n alike in all, thus showing 
agreement Avith the characters in the middle section.. 
Line 1 may be di tie rent, and the view taken of it will 
depend on the explanation of it. It would be by a fourth 
hand, if my suggestion regarding it be sound (p. 658). 

There appear to be several new letters in this Kharosthi 
script, namely, Z:.? (or ks) and pi’obably 6r in hmOra (1. 2); 
a letter that seems (speaking provisional!}’) to be nti in 
viJianfi (1. 5) and Khudentiena (1. 7) ; and nt in Spantakahi 
(1. 10) ; while sth in sthavayeti (1. 7) deserves notice. As 
regai’ds the vexed letter Avhich M. Senart reads as spa and 
Professor Liiders as e, I cannot but agree Avith the former 
that it is spa, because there are undoubted e s in 
(k 1), taena, Vespasiena and Khudentiena (1. 7) and 
karaphaena (1. 8), and there is no good reason to suppose 
that the scribe quite unnecessarily Avrote e sometimes like 
sp AAuth the probability of confusing tlie tAA’o, especially in 
the same Avord if Ave folloAV Professor Liiders' reading of 
Yecsiena for Vespasiena (1. 7 ). It is but reasonable to 
suppose that the scribe meant a ditlerence Avhere he made a 
difierence. Tlie letter Avhen read as spa yields good sense, 
and that is one main test Avlietlier the reading is right. 
There is one clear mistake in pariravena for parivarena 
(1. 9), with probably a second in vasani for vamkim 
(1. 3), and a third in Spjantakahi (1. 10). 

Next, as regards the nature of the record. It seems 
obvious (and here I agree Avitli M. Senart, p. 14) that 
there are Iranian Avords in it, such as Purvaspa (1. 2) 
and Vespasi (11. 4, 7) as lie and I read these Avords. 
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The phrase vilio ra-karaphaem is especial!}’ significant. 
I agree with him in the reading of the word karapha^ 
and liis view of it (p. 19), and I take it as it stands, 
though he has suggested a modification (p. 22). Obviously 
it is not Indian. Being joined to rihOra., it must denote 
some official of position in a vilifira. Xo Buddhist title 
such as scdmin is used, but a foreign term is applied and 
presumably it also is Iranian. Hence karapka is no doubt 
the nomin. sing, of the Iranian karapan, karafii^ the 
term applied to teachers and priests hostile to the 
Zoroastriaii religion (Bartholomae, Diet.). The priest of 
the vihara, that is, obviously the abbot, is described b}’ 
a Zoroastriaii title: and this shows that the author of this 
inscription was not a Buddhist but a Zoroastriaii. It is 
highly improbable, then, that the stone can record the 
dedication of any Buddhist memorial ; and the co-operation 
of a Zoroastriaii donor with a Buddhist abbot suggests 
that tlie benefaction commemorated was something non- 
religious. 

The language is Prakrit, but the character of the 
Prakrit is unequal, and in this respect there is no material 
ditference between the middle and the left sections, except 
that the latter may be a little better. Obvious peculiarities 
are the following, and I clioose instances which appear 
certain, liecause my readings of them are supported by 
M. Senart or Professor Liiders or both. While the pure 
Sanskrit form samvardhaka is used (I. 3), a single San.skrit 
k is changed to g, as in janayugo {iiayago, S and L ; 1. 4), 
and Sanskrit p passes through h to o in sthavayeii (1. 7) ; 
yet Sanskrit t is not changed to d, but persists in hhataixi, 
patiame (1. \), path and stliavayeti (1. 7). The treatment 
of conjunct v varies. In an initial compound it is 
dropped, as in bhatara, patiasae and pafi: in a medial 
compound it often persists, as the first member in 
samvardhaka and murta (II. 5, fi), and as the second 
^ The result the same if we read htrnfa. see p. 657 . 
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member in agra (1. 1) and chatrapasa (1. 4) ; yet it is 
modified to m in samvena (L 9), and is dropped or 
assimilated in sadha (if that be the word in 1. 9),^ 
V conjoint is not dropped, either in an initial compound 
as Svara (1. 1), or in a medial as asvanana (1. 6, where 
M. Senart acknowledges that a v is the prima facie 
reading, p. 15). 

The case terminations in nouns are generally of the 
ordinary form, and the nomin. sing, ends in o, as in 
janayago {nayago, S and L; 1. 4) ; but the instrum, sing, 
takes strange forms. It occurs correctly in Indian words 
of the a class in the left section as in parivarena (1. 9) 
and mulena (1. 10) ; but its ending ena in that class is 
used as a termination for words of other classes that are 
foreign, as in Vespasiena for Vesjxtsind (1. 7) and 
karaphaentt for IzaraphanCi or karapluiCij (1. 8). Clearly 
the dedicator was a foreigner not skilled in Prakrit, for 
otherwise he could hardly have permitted such irregular 
forms, whoever the actual composer Avas. It may be 
added that, in neuter nouns at least, the accus. sing, does 
not end in ih, because there must be an accus. between the 
nomin, janayago (1. 4) and the verb sthavayeti (1. 7), yet 
there is no word there ending in ih, Vasam (1. 3) is 
specially noticed infra, 

I follow M. Senart in the order and numbering of the 
lines. The crucial portion of the record lies in lines 5 and 
6, and there occur my chief ditlerences from him and 
Professor Ltiders. The inscription, as I read it, com- 
memorates the establishment of some instrument for 
measuring hours in the market-place by Lalana, the 
President of Manikiala. The Satrap A^espasi was precise 
about the observance of times, and Lalana provided that 
the hours should be announced publicly, no doubt for 
the due regulation of the market and probably during 

^ In the workmun-en^niver’s dialect r is letained in kuDn'Kjtfja^ but is 
dropped or assiindated in sani (1. 12) 

.TRAS. 1914. 


42 
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market - time only. In conclusion I will offer some 
suggestions as to how the inscription was put together 
and the meaning of the first line. 


Text 

1 Bhatara Svarahudhisa agra-patiasae 

2 Saiii 10 4 4 Ksa^ra-Purvaspa-maharajasa Kane- 

3 skasa^ Gusano-vasam'-samvardhaka Lala- 

4 no janayago Vespasisa'" chatrapasa 

5 hora-murta-satasa apanage vilianti (?) 

6 liora-murto-asv^anana bhana va sudha-iiava 

7 pati sthavayeti saha taena Yespasieiia Khudenti(?)ena 

8 Buritrena ca vihara-karaphaena ^ 

9 sariivena ca pari v^a vena ^ sadhaka dana^ ku- 

10 sala-mulena Budhehi ca Spantakahi^ ca 

11 sacasana bhavatu 

12 Saiiidhabudhilena sava-karmigena 

13 Kartiyasa maha divase 20 

Translation 

May thi^ tend to the brother Svarabuddhis obtaining 
tlie share of a supreme lot 

In the year 18 Lalana, the President of the people, the 
aggrandiser^ of the Gusana race of Kaneska, ivlio is 
the great king of the realm Puru-aspa, establishes in the 
market-place of the Satrap Vespasi/^ who is fond of hours, 

^ I read tins final as sa because I do not know what else it can be ; but 
it is quite unlike all the in this inscription. Can it be intended for 
sija, the full form of the genit. used honontically as on the Wardak vase? 
“ Read nimbam. 

It looks more like PeN/ios'iVq bub I adopt VespaMi^rr, because the 
name is clear in 1. 7, and Professor Luders has explained the loop-like 
stroke (p. ()4S). 

^ Or karafatm, ^ Read iKirivaram. 

^ Or perhaps !>adha etana (for tfaui). " Read JSpanfafM. 

^ I follow the meaning Mhioh similar ivords appeared tome to have on 
the Wardak vase (El, xi, p. 214). 

^ This no doubt means “scion*', as M. Senart (p. 12) and Professor 
Luders (p. 648) agree. 

The market-place built by Vespasi, or named after him. 
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i.e. muhurtas/ a vihanti (?) for the purpose of the clear 
announcement througli ringing or through calling out of 
the hours, i.e. inuhurtas — along with the said Vespasi, 
with Khudenti (?), and with Buritra, the priest of the 
vihara, and with all tlteir attendants. May the useful gift 
by its inei-itorious foundation,- Avith the aid both of the 
Buddhas and of the Holy Ones, be the seat of accuracy.^ 
By Samdhabudhila, Avorkman in all crafts. 

On the day 20 of the month Karttika.”^ 

Notes 

Line 1. Bhatara — Skt. ^hhvdtarali, genit. of hhrdtr, 
from the base hlirCitar with visarga dropped in Prakrit. 
But (since consonants are not written double in Kharosthi) 
it may also be read hhattara, which = Skt. ^hhartarah, 
the similarly formed genit. of hhartr, lord, master.*’ 

Line 2. Kendra {spatra, S : etra, L). The first letter 
does not contain sp, because its top is straiglit, rather than 
round as in Piirvaspa (1. 2) and YespaPt (11. 4, 7); but 
contains k. It has moreover two downward strokes 
beneath the k, Avhich look too precise and clear-cut to be 
accidental marks in the stone, and so must have a 
significance. The whole cliaracter can only be /es (or 
perhaps ks), and this initial double consonant slmws that 
the wonl cannot be Indian, for Indian ks would become 
klc or ch in Prakrit, cf. chat ra pa (1. 4). Tlie second letter 
is a consonant conjoined with r as the second member. 
Its top is not like t, b or and it differs from tv in 
chatrapasa (L 4 ; though 31. Senart regards them as alike, 
p. 10) and Baritrena (1. 8). These particulars show that 
the word can hardly be anytliing but the Iranian khshaOra 
{Xba0m in Bartholomae's Did.), ‘‘ kingdom, realm.’’ The 

^ That is, “avIio is particular about time," “who likes punctuality," 
“who requires methodical arrangeinents.*’ 

“ Or pel haps, “ By this meritoiious foundation may it be, etc." 

^ Or perhaps, “be always correct.’’ 

•* Or probably, “ At noon of the day 20 of Karttika.” 
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second letter therefore appears to be dr. The word being 
Iranian would not be subject to ordinary Prakrit modifica- 
tions, but is transliterated as closely as possible, and thus 
gives us the new charaetei'S for /t? (or ks) and 6r. Even 
if the second letter be read as iru, the result is the same. 

Purvaspa (so S ; but purvcie, L). This can only be 
Iranian purii'aspa, '' rich in horses/’ which M. Senart 
notices but does not adopt (pp. 20-2). Here it must be 
the name of some country, as would be natural after 
ksadra and before malutruja. Can it be the Iranian 
equivalent of Skt. Asvaka^ Greek Aspaslol and Hippanioi P 
Against this construction Dr. Fleet points out that it is 
quite opposed to the practice of, at any rate, the early 
inscriptions, to find maharaja in composition in that 
fashion ; if this expression qualified Kaneska, the text 
ought to have been — ki^athra-pnirvaspa-rajasa maha- 
rajasa, etc/’ I see, however, no other way of construing 
the words, which are quite clear ; possibly this may be an 
exception, for the record certainly has peculiarities in its 
grammar and construction (see pp. 645, 650, 655). 

Line 3. GitmifO {Gn^^ana, S and L). The n has a 
clear-cut stroke to the left, near its foot, and the stroke 
must have a meaning. It does not, I think, denote a, 
which would be formed by a loop,- and can only indicate 
o, although it is placed vsoiuewhat low. 

I had reached this conclusion before Baron von Stael- 
Hoistein s article, Was tliere a Kusana Race ? ” appeared 
(p. 79 ante), and had written it here before the criticism 
of that article by Dr, Fleet, “ The Name Kushaii/’ appeared 
(p. 369 ante). In both those papers tliis last letter is 
discussed. Nothing material depends on wliether the 
consonant is read as n or n. The point in dispute 

^ McCrindle’s Ancient Inain, pp. 22, 33. 

" Xii with the loop will be fouuU often in the Stein AISS., us in 
the word mrxhanuava x see Stein's Anaf^nt Khohui. vol. n, plate xeii 
fig. N. XV. 88 (first word); etc. 
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between them is wliether it has the vowel it or a. I have 
therefore reconsidered it carefully, because my view differs 
from botli tlieirs. The letter is n (see p. 642), and its tail 
is forked, consisting' of a downward stroke and a leftward 
stroke. The Baron regarded the former as part of the 
stem of n and the latter as the vowel -mark u (p. 84 ante), 
and so read the letter as nn. Dr, Fleet dissents and, 
agreeing \Yith M. Senart and Professor Ltiders in I'eading 
only the vowel a, says, “ The turn to the left at the bottom 
of the vertical .stroke [i.e., the stem of the a] is nothing 
but a slight exaggeration of the slope to the left with 
which tlie Kharoshthi n often ends, and is quite in 
agreement with the general sloping character of the 
writing of this record” (p. 374 ante). Hence he reads 
the letter as na. 

The two forked strokes at the tail are clearly cut,^ so 
cleanly that I do not think either can be treated as a mere 
flaw or accident.^ Both appear to be precise and deliberate, 
and must therefore be dealt with as such. 

The first question then for decision is, whicli of these 
two strokes constitutes the tail of n ? Now, n and n 
occur singly in nineteen other places on this stone, and in 
every instance tlie tail of the letter is either straight or, if 
curv’^ed, has a curve so slight that it is almost straiglit. 
In no case does the tail make a sharp bend to the left like 
the leftward stroke found here. Hence the only conclusion 
that seems consistent and just is, that the downward stroke 
constitutes the tail of the letter,^ and that the leftward 
stroke is an addition to the letter. 

That being so, the leftward stroke can denote only one 
of two things, either the vowel n or the vowel o. The 
vowel u occurs ten times added to various consonants 

^ This is plain from M. Senart‘s first plate, and also from Dr. Fleet's 
reproduction of the word (plate opposite p. 37S ante). 

~ True flaws occur above fjo and tra and perhaps in spa (1. 4). 

^ If the leftward stroke constituted the tail, the letter would be d 
rather than n. 
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here (putting aside the very peculiar character mu which 
appears thrice), and is expressed by a loop in every instanced 
In no case is it denoted by a straight stroke. In earlier 
times, in the Asoka inscriptions ic was indicated by a left- 
ward stroke attached to or near the foot of a letter,- and u 
in 7iu was denoted by that stroke applied, however, to the 
very extremity of whereas here the stroke is attached 
higher up. That u stroke passed out of use, and ti is 
always indicated here by a loop. Though neither nu nor 
'tou occurs elsewhere on this stone, yet tliat nu was 
expressed by a loop added to n is proved by its occurrence 
in the Stein MSS.* Clearly therefore the leftward stroke 
here cannot denote u. It can, however, represent o, because 
it is tiie regular o mark attached in the usual way. The 
only objection that can (as far as I can see) be raised to its 
denoting o is that it is applied here lower than the o stroke 
is generally placed ; ])ut the o mark is found added quite 
low sometimes, as in the welhknown character ]to (which 
occurs twice here) and also in tlie word 2^^^othavarlasa on 
the pedestal of the Hashtnagar statue of Buddha.^ 

For these reasons it seems clear to me that the last 
letter in this word must be read no. There need be no 
hesitation in reading the word as Giimno, for Gumyjo is the 
nomin. sing, of Gmana, both in this Prakrit and in Iranian, 
and is used in the compound Git^'>ano-va{m)is<rili after the 
Iranian fashion of using the nomin. form instead of the 
base-form in the first member of a compound word.^ Here 
the relation of the two words is geiiitival, “ the race of the 
Gusanas,'’ or adjectival, ''the Gusana race”; and another 


^ The loop in kii'^ala (I. 9) does not appear (^uite complete, because it 
is near the edge of the stone. 

^ Biihler’s Table I, cols. i-v. 

Id. col. V. ^ p G4S, note ". 

5 lA, xviii, p. 257 ; JASB, Iviii, p. 144 ; Jomn. Asiat., sei. vni, vol. xv 
pp. 124-6. 

« Jackson’s Avesla Grammar. § 8ijj. Many other examples will be 
found in the Index to the Zend Ave^ta, SBK. 
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similar instance occurs in the phrase hora-vnirio-asvanana 
(]. 6 ).^^ 

Vaktm-sa'ihvarclhaJca (vakt'', S and L). The kt has m 
plainly attached to it. This appeal's to be a tine phrase 
used honorihcally ; but either the scribe has mistakenly 
attached to the kt instead of to the va, or the composer’s 
•learning was inadequate, for he has made samvardhaka 
govern the accus. case and has kept it with the base °ka 
as in a compound instead of writing it °ko as it should be 
in this Prakrit. 

Lines 3 and 4. Lalano janayafjo {laladodanayago, S ; 
Laladadanayago, L). The first letter in line 4 appears 
to be n and not d ; compare n in Gu^ano (1. 3), while in 
d the tail is short and curved to the left. I agree with 
M. Senart that it has the vowel o, which appears more 
clearly in his second plate ; and there should be an o 
somewhere here, because this whole expression contains 
a name and a title, both in the noinin. case, and the name 
should have the noinin. termination o, just as the title has 
it in the final go. Tliis being so, the no shows that the 
name ends with it and is therefore Lalano ; hence the 
remaining letters compose the title. The first letter of 
the title isja, like ja in rajasa (1. 2), so that the title is 
janayogo. This can only be interpreted t^ince letters are 
not written double in Kharosthi) as janayyago, which 
— jandryako = jana + drya + ka. ry becoming y// and 
drya ayya in Prakrit,’^ and k declining to g, as M. Senart 


^ This reading Gusano strengthens Dr. Fleets argument about the 
name Kusan (pp. 373-4 ante). The reading (hisaija is in itself incon- 
clusive, for it might equally Nvell be the base-form Gusat^a or the Prakrit 
genit. plur. of Gusa ; but Gmano can be nothing but the nomin. sing., 
which declares plainly that the name must be Gusana (i.e., Kusan) and 
nothing else. Proiessor Konow's remarks about Ko^ano as an old 
KhotanI genit. plur. do nob apply here, because all the terminations 
here are Prakrit: ZDMG., 1914, p. 95. 

- PischeVs Prakrit Grammar, § 2S4. Professor Liiders, reading 
dadanaijafjOy regards it as = dandanayar^o, and finds this term in 
ddndanayakasya in a Mathura stone-iuscription (El, ix, p. 242) ; but 
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and Professor Lliders both regard it. Jandryaka would 
mean the noble man among the people'’, “the Presi- 
dent of the people ”, probably “the head of the civic 
government 

Line 5. Hora-murta-safasa ; and so S. Professor Liiders 
reads lioramiirta sa tasa, but if so read, or as horamurtasa 
tasa, the constimction becomes grammatically untenable. 
Satasa must therefore be one word. It cannot = sattrc(sa, 
because conjunct v is not dropped here (p. 645) : and can 
only = sattasa, genit. of satta , which = vSkt. sakta, “ attached 
to, fond of.” The phrase might erpially well be read hora- 
m'firtd sattasa with dsatta. i.e. dsakta, and the meaning 
would be the same, but this seems to be too scholarly 
an expression for the general character of this inscription. 
Hora can, I think, be nothing but the Greek hora, “ hour ” 
(which M. Senart suggested but hesitated to adopt, 
pp. 13-14), especially as m'lirta can hardly be anything 
else than muhrirta. The two words fit each other and 
are used as practically equivalent, miihurta being added 
to liora as the nearest Indian approach to tlie Greek kora 
in order to explain hojxi, which liad not been introduced 
into India at this time. Hora would liave been familiar 
in the Greco- Bactrian states and to the author of this 
inscription, but not to tl\e Indians : hence the use of both 
words in apposition. Dr. Fleet t^Ils me that the practical 
division of time seems to have been the nCull and liot the 
muhurta. But the nOxll of 24 minutes was not tim 
e(pii valent of hora, and hora could only be translated 
into and explained in an Indian language by tlie Avord 

there is a serious difficulty in the comparison. Tliat ’word is not written 
continuously in that inscription, for dCuhla ends one line and nnyaknsya 
occurs in the next line, and before nnyaka^^ya there is a sy^ace (sufficient- 
for two letters) where the line of tlie left margin of the inscription 
suggests that there must have been two letters originally, though now 
obliterated. The reading therefore should be dCinda .. .. miyakasya; 
hence the parallelism seems faulty, bcMdes requiring that a nasal should 
be added. My reading accepts the phrase just as it is. 
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muhurta, which as containing 48 minutes was its nearest 
equivalent.^ 

This interpretation depends on the question whether 
muhiirta could have been contracted to muria. Internal 
consonants can certainly drop out : thus iidiikhala becomes 
oluda^ \ kidrihala, koliala] and snkumdra, somdra and 
sdmdla.^ H is undoubtedly a fairly persistent letter in 
Prakrit, and the question is whether it can so drop out. 
Pischel says it does not drop out/ but others do not 
agree with him/ and there ai'e undoubted instances to 
show that it does drop out sometimes. Thus ilia becomes 
ia in the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra edicts, which belong 
to this vei*y region.® Southward in the Bombay Presidency 
It between a and d drops out ; thus ]\[ahdrd>dra{ka) 
becomes Marat hd, Mdcleci ^ 2Iahdd€vT/ and Mdvali = 
Malta vali, Malidhali.^ Another instance occurs in tlie 
word galattliia, '' caught by the throat,” wliich is explained 
a^^galaliastita, “ having the hand on the throat.”^ These 
instances m to show that h between the similar vowels 

O 

a and d is specially liable to drop out^®; and it would be 
natural and probable that h between the similar vowels 

^ Professor Konow has proposed to connect ho7xi with the old Khotani 
word /ior«, “gift’’ (which view Professor Liulers had also arrived at 
previously), and murfa with Zend mardta^ “man”; and so translate 
horamurta as “the alms man ”, i.e., an othoial in charge ot the alms, in 
connexion with the rihCirn (ZDMO. 1914, p. 98). See final note. 

- Pischel's Prakrit Grammar^ 148. ^ Id. § 1*23. ■* Id. § 266. 

*^ For instance, Professor Liiders postulates the dropping out of h to 
explain the word mnsa in 1. 13 (JR AS, 1909, p. 666), 

^ Dr, Fleet lias given the references for this iii JR AS, 1909, p. 1089. 
I have to thank him for this and the following instances. 

Kielhorn's Southern Lht of Inscriptioihi, Nos. 224, 268 (FI, vii, 
Appendix). 

® Id. Nos. 649, 651, 670. Similarly mCijana ~ mahCtjana. 

® Weber's Sapta^ataka. 2nd ed., p. 280, verse 584, with Comm. In his 
note thereto, Weber disputes Pischel's dictum. I have to thank 
Dr. Hoernle for this instance and the next note. 

This tendency is fairly common in the modern vernaculars ; thus 
tdv = tahCiij, “ there ” ; kan — kahihp “where ? ” etc. Hoernle’s Grammar 
of the Gaudian Lnvgna^es^ § 467. He also tells me that Brhaspati appears 
as Bihapphai and Biphai. 
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u and u might drop out, though no instance can be cited 
because the combination is veiy rare. There seems 

nothing improbable therefore in the equation, that miu'ta, 
i.e. murta = mnliarta. 

Apanage. The mark like a grave accent over the g 
appears to be too clear-cut to be an accidental blemish, 
and I agree witli Professor Liiders in reading it as e. To 
the illustration cited by liim (p. 651) I may add the e 
sign in mulena here (1. 10) where tlie inclination is similar 
though not so pronounced ; and also tlie e sign in the 
letter le in tablet X. xvi. 2 reverse, in the words leklia 
(near the end of 1. 2) and lekliena (middle of 1. 3).^ It 
seems to have been so written here and in those instances 
of le in order to make it distinct from the left curve of g 
and of 1. Apanage is the locat. of dpanaga, which = 8kt, 
dpana + ka, '' market-place,” k being modified to g as in 
janayago above. 

Yihanti (vihare, S and L). The final syllable is not 
re, but contains more strokes than re. It closely resembles 
the third letter from the end of 1. 7, which is read as ci by 
M. Senart and Professor Liiders, and tlie resemblance 
shows that all the strokes in both are intended and that 
both must presumably be read alike. It seems to be some 
compound letter with tlie vowel-mark i. The context 
.suggests that the word is the name of some instrument 
for measuring hours ”, so that it is a special term 
and therefore an uncommon one outside the ordinarv 
vocabulary. Hence it is difficult to fix tlie value of the 
letter unless we can divine what the word must be. This, 
however, I have been unable to do, and I can only suggest 
provisionally that it is nil, because it appears to contain 
the letter t,- and the other consonant can only be a nasal, 
since the language is Prakrit and tlie character does not 

i Stein’s Ancient Kliotan, vol. n, pi. ci ; the portion that appears 
upside down. 

^ See Buhler’s Table I, cols, li, iii. 
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contain tlie sign of y, r or v conjunct. The nasal appears 
to be indicated by tlie small horizontal bar attached to the 
middle on the left side, as more fully explained in the note 
on SjKULtakahi, infra. Ghati is the term for a '‘water- 
clock ”, whicli meaning would suit the context perfectly, 
but I cannot connect vihanti with it linguistically. 
A bell, (jhanta or ghantl, would not measure hours. 
Vihaidi is, I think, one word, and cannot be split up into 
I'l ( hanti, because such a use of vi here seems highly 

improbalde : and I doubt if hanfi could well = ghati. 

Line G. Hora-niiirto \ see above. The only point to 
be noticed here is the final o, and I would suggest that it 
is the Iranian use of the nomin. sing, form in compounds, 
as mentioned above in explanation of Gu^ono. Here also 
the dependence is genitival, but the construction is loose, 
for the compound is not merely Jiora-milrto-dsvanand, 
but includes the whole phrase dsvanand hhdnd vd. 

Asranana (atra naiia, S ; etra nana, L). The first 
letter appears to be a ; the tail has been cut broad as in 

V in samvardhaka (1. 3), but I see no indication of a 
rightward stroke. M. Senart noticed the form of conjunct 

V in the second letter, but preferred to read it as conjunct 
r (p. 15). It seems to me plainly sv as in Svara (1. 1) and 
the form in Biihler’s Table I, col. xiii, Xo. 37, as dis- 
tinguished from tc in ibid. Xo. 31 : for the r stroke is not 
carried so high as here, compare it in chatrapasu. (1. 4) 
and Buritrena (1. 8). I take the word as tlie ablat. 
dsranand, a legitimate formation from the root d-svon. 

Bhana va {hkagava, S and L). Tlie second letter has 
not got the left curl of g, and could not have lost it, 
because the stone is higher on the left side of the letter 
than on its right side and so would have clearly retained 
any incision there. It seems to be n ; and the reading 
appears to be hhdnd va, with the ablat. case. 

Sudha (Biidha, S and L). The first letter has two 
distinct legs and can only be or yic. The u sign has 
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been attached to the right leg instead of tlie left, but this 
may be only a scribe's peculiarity, like the e sign in 
apanage (1. 5), The only tenable reading appears to be 
hidlia. 

Na va {th u vam , S ; tli a va ‘m, L ). The fi rst 1 e 1 1 er appears 
to be plainly n. It has a long curved tail, and tlie 
V a faint curved tail. M. Senart and Professor Lliders 
interpret the former curve as and the latter as rli ; but 
neitiier u nor i/i is so made here, and ok in particular is 
always made in one way, compare sarit (11. 2, 3, and 9) 
and kton (1. 3)d Both curves therefore, if intentional, are 
merely flourishes as in sa of salat (1. 7). The word can 
therefore be only nava, which — ndva = Skt. j/lapa for 
the ordinary jadpana, p degenerating to v as in sthavayeti 
(1. 7). It is in the accus. case, treated as a neuter noun, 
governed by the following pati. 

Line 7. Pati sthavayeti (poatlthavayati, S : pratista- 
vayati, L). I can perceive no r subscript to pa, and it 
would be naturally dropped (see p. 644). If the whole be 
one word, it represents Skt. p^^^'^disthCtpayutl. but, since 
the first p has dropped its and the second p has 
degenerated into v, it is liardly credible tliat stli could 
persist or could appear as anything but tth, that is th, 
since consonants are not written double. The third 
letter, however, is certainly not tli, but resembles st, and 
yet differs from st in having the middle horizontal bar 
turned well upward on the right side ; so tliat it can only 
be sthr This fact that sth persists and has not been 
turned into th shows that it must be the initial letter and 
not a medial letter, and therefore that is not com- 

pounded with the verb, but is a separate preposition 
governing vava. The fifth syllable appears to be ye, and 
the verb therefore is sthavayeti Ye is possible and 
intelligible, because ""yeti would correspond to Iranian 

^ As regards the form of u, see p, 650. 

“ Professor Ltiders approved this view, but did not adopt it (pp. 653-4). 
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and Iranian influences are prevalent here, as 
alread}^ pointed out. 

Taenn (so L ; but taena, S). The final seems to be 
n rather than n (see p. 643, aide) ; hence I hesitate to 
adopt their reading taena, — irayena, excellent though it 
is ; and also for the reason that this Prakrit does not 
appear to drop out medial y ay here it is an essential part 
of a base (cf. stliavayeti) but only Avhere it is part of 
a termination (cf. patiasae, 1. 1 ). Hence I feel constrained 
to tliink it an irregular form of tena fashioned like the 
following Kliiidentiena, for it will be noticed 

that there is no correct instrumental in this middle 
section. It does not, however, affect the general sense 
Avhichever interpretation be taken.^ 

Khucleidiena {klmdacieita, S \ Idiujacieiia,!^). The 
second letter appears to be de ; it is not like ordinary da, 
nor like ja in rajasa (1. 2). The diflicult letter is the 
third, and it has been discussed in the note on vUtanfi, 
ante. The word appears to be a name, though an 
adjective agreeing Avith Ves'jiasiena, and meaning “ap- 
proving or “ concurring Avould equally AA^ell suit the 
context. 

Line 8. Karaphaena (so S : karavltaena, L). This 
has been discussed above (p. 644). The third letter might 
Aveli be read as / according to Professor Frank e’s 
suggestion mentioned by Professor Liiders (p. 654), and 
Avould agree Avith the Iranian karafn. 

Line 9. Sadhaka dana {sadha etena. S and L). 
Etena Avould agree Avith the usual formula and is 
expected ; but the first duty is to read the actual script. 
The third letter may be either e or ka : but the fourth is 
not t, nor has it the vowel-mark e ; it is da. I am con- 
strained, therefore, to read sadhaka dCiua as Avhat has 
been actually Avritten, and as it gives a perfectly good 
meaning, “ a useful gift,’' I cannot suggest that tliere is 
^ The word might be read a?? but the Iranian fht^m is untenable. 
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a mistake for the usual formula, especially since this 
gift was not one of the ordinary Buddhist donations, nor 
indeed a Buddhist donation at all. Either reading, how- 
ever, yields the same sense practically. 

Line 10. Spa ntahfhi ( xiva sp a hi, S : m va ehi, L). 
I agree with M. Senart in reading the first letter as sp)a. 
because tliere are two curves at the top, a right and 
a left (as he has pointed out, p. 20), and not a single 
curve as in .f. The second letter has a r- shape, yet 
appears to have a small horizontal bar on the left side of 
its stem. Now the character for v with a cross horizontal 
bar denotes st, and I Avould suggest that this letter with 
its half bar on the left is based on that st form and 
denotes lit, I have given reasons for liolding that 
a conjunct in is denoted by a cross bar in the word 
tuinhi on the Wardak vase (El, xi, p. 213) ; and here 
a nasal for iit could only be indicated by a half bar, 
because the full cross bar had been appropriated for st, 
and tlie nasal could not be attached as ih to tlie preceding 
sp because tliere was not enough room. The third letter 
.seems to me plainly lea, because its top is sti’aiglit rather 
than curved, but I agree with Professor Ltiders tliat it 
should be e. The wliole word then is Spantaclii, a crude 
instrum, plural from Spaiifa (cf. Icaraplniena, 1. 8), the 
Iranian spidnta, “holy.*’ Spantaehi, “with tlie Holy 
Ones,” would be the corresponding Zoroastrian term to 
tlie Buddliist Budhehi ; the two terms are obviously 
ejusdem (jeneri^, and both should be expected liere 
because, as already pointed out, a Zoroastrian donor lias 
joined with a Buddhist abbot in this dedication. 

Line 11. Sacasaiiu {snea soda, S; sachusana, L). 
The second letter appears to be ca, for its stem is not 
straiglit. The fourtli appears to be ii (compare n in 
muleiia), though d is not iinpossilde. Sacasaiia can only = 
saccdsaiia = Slit, satijdsana, “seat of truth or accuracy.’’ 
Saca sada would be sacca sada, “ always true or correct.” 
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The two readings mean the same practically, thoiigli the 
former seems certainly pretentious. 

Line 12. SahidJiahiidhilena (so S ; sarudlai Bitdhi- 
lena, L). I agree with M. Seiiart in regarding tlie wliole 
as a name. It has been pointed out that lines 12 and 13 
were added by the workman-engraver (p. 641), and he 
could not have been associated with the dignitaries 
mentioned as a participator in the dedication. The name 
is that of a workman, and it seems to me unnecessary to 
perplex one’s self about irregularities in its formation. 

Savadcar mi genet (so S; navak^, L). The first letter 
appears to be clearly sa in the second plate. It may be 
noted that the n here differs from the n in hudhilcna, as 
it should. 

Line 13. Mana {masa, S and L). Tlie second letter 
is ha, and I can see no resemblance to sa in it. Mdna 
may be meant for mCisa, but if so, there are two difficulties : 
(1) it should precede Kartiyasa ; and (2) since it follows, 
it should have the genit. form mdsasa, for this was quite 
within the workman’s competence since he has declined 
both words in 1. 12. Three explanations may be suggested : 
(I) viCina may be a mistake for 'inCtsasa ; or (2) it may be 
the nearest way of writing majhlto, tlie Iranian genit. of 
mdh, montli ^ or (3) the word may (as Dr. Fleet 
suggests) be mCtjlai, read with tlie following dicasc. The 
first involves too improbable an error ; the second postulates 
too much knowledge in an Indian workman. The third 
seems most reasonable, at noon of the day 20.” 

There remain some questions concerning the relation of 
the different parts of the inscription, namel}" : — 

(1) What is the purport of line 1, for the inscription 
must have begun originally with 1. 2, as pointed out by 
Professor Lliders (p, 660) ? 

(2) How came tlie left section to be written ? For, if 

^ Jackson’s Aresta Grammar, 3o2-3 : n being written for hh, since 
Kharosthi had apparently no character for 
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it had formed part of the original inscription, the whole 
would ha\'e been written out properly by the scribe (see 
p. 642) in longer lines across the stone, so as to have it ail 
uniform. 

The most reasonable explanation seems to me to be 
this. The inscription consisted originally of lines 2 to 7 
only. The engraver incised it, and put his name and date 
on the riglit side. Then, almost immediately afterwards, 
all the left section was added to enlist the co-operation of 
the persons named therein, in order that the gift might 
be preserved in good Avorking condition {sacasana 
hhavatu) ; because in the left section the Buddhist abbot 
is named, and the Buddhas are given precedence over 
the Zoroastrian Holy Ones The stone Avould then 
probably have been set up in the market-place, close to 
the object given. 

That object may A^ery likely have become damaged or 
destroyed after Avards ; indeed, if it AA^as an instrument for 
measuring time, it Avould almost certainly have been soon 
neglected as a bother to easy-going Indian AAmys, and have 
disappeared. The vihara people, Avhen building their 
stiipa, might then have appropriated the stone, partly to 
yjreserve it ^ and partly to make use of it in the position 
Avhere it Avas discovered. Some vihara monk AA^ould have 
done that, and he Avould have been Svarabuddhi, Avho, to 
obtain the merit of doing so, added line 1 at the top, 
Avhich Avas the best space left Avhere to inscribe it and was 
the most prominent position.- 

It was worth preserviiit^, because it constituted a testimonial Iw the 
IVchident (and the Satrap) to the existence and importance oi‘ the 
vihara at that time. 

" After this was in type I saw Professor Liiders* remarks on hommurfn 
in bKPA. d. 191»h pp. 421 il. I do not think it has unv connexion 
ov horamurnfinujfi (if thi>, word can be lebed mi). 7/om, 
‘‘ alms," does not .suit the context. Mmiff = or = mur^tn seem 

difficult e<.|uut!uns. 
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THE SO-CALLED “ MAHAPADANA " STJTTANTA AND 
THE DATE OF THE PALI CANON 

Bv L. A. WADDELL, LL.D,, C.B. 

nnO students of Buddhism and Comparative Religion 
desirous of knowing Buddha’s own views and 
teaching from his own words, it is extremelj" disconcerting 
to find that the Pali Canon can no longer be regarded as 
the actual “ Word” and Doctrine of Buddha himself. It 
has been conclusively established by the researches of Kern, 
Minay ef, Senart, Peer, Poussin, Lefmann, Winternitz, 
R. O. Franke, and others (including the writer^) that the 
Pali Canon is a mosaic of material belonging to different 
ages and stages in the development of Buddhism ; and 
that the words and theories put into the mouth of Buddha 
therein are largely the composition of monks who lived 
several centuries after Buddha’s death, and considerably 
later than was estimated by Professor H. Oldenberg.- 
Embedded thus in this mass of heterogeneous material, 
with no outstanding distinctive marks, it seems almost 
hopeless to confidently detect and dig out therefrom the 
pieces containing unequivocally the true Buddha- Word. 

Hitherto no very systematic attempts at recovering 
these relics of Buddha’s own teaching have been made, or 
on a sufficient scale. Yet such a searching exploration 
and sifting cannot be delayed if we would know Buddha’s 
own Buddhism, or try to trace the origin of that faith 
bearing liis name, and the factors in its early developments. 

Brahmanical Sanskrit literature also depends upon 
this question to some extent in respect to its early 

^ My “Evolution of the Buddhist Cult’': Quayi, 1912, 

140, loS f. “ Buddha's Diadem” : Ostasiatischen Zeitsdirijt, ii, 1914. 

“ Mfthdmggn, Introd., xv tf. 

.IRAS. 1914. 4o 
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chronology. The dates of c. 600 B.c. and “ before 
500 B.c.’’, provisionally assigned respectively to the 
Atliarva Veda^ and the RdmCtyaim and MahahhCirata 
epics, depend upon the assumption that these works are 
presupposed by certain references in the Pali Canon c 
which is also assumed, with the Jatakas as well,^ to date 
bodily back to practically Buddha’s own day (i.e. died 
± 482 B.C.). As this conjecture for the date of that 
Canon is no longer justified, the provisional dates for 
these Brahmanical works will now demand reduction by 
several centuries, with an equivalent lowering of the 
“ Vedic Period ”. 

For this anaiytical research, as Professor Winternitz 
lately wrote in this Journal,^ in the whole collection 
[of the IVipitaka] and in every one collection (for all 
books of the canon are collections) we shall have to 
distinguish several strata of Buddhist thought and 
literary activity, separated from each other probably by 
several centuries.'' By subjecting the well-known Mahd- 
Parinibbdna account of the death of Buddha to certain 
arbitrary tests, Dr. Winternitz distinguishes in a rough 
way at least five strata of literary development, the 
lowest of which presumably contains Buddha’s own 
contributions. 

But the great difficulty in separating out with confidence 
the elements on this chronological basis is the want 
usually of distinctly evident lines of cleavage or separation 
ill matter, when it is wholly or in the main purely 
metaphysical. More promising of trustworthy results is 
material of a quasi-historical character. I venture, there- 
fore, to offer here, as a contribution to this subject, some 
results of my examination of, what is for this critical 
purpose, the most important of all the Pali canonical texts. 

^ Macdonell,/r/if^.>S'a?i*Av/^L/^J90o,30G-7; Irnp.Gaz. /«c/?rt,1908, ii,292. 

- Cf. aKo Bloonifielrl, A (harm Vtda, Stras&burg, 1899, 27. 

" Macdonell. op. cit., 306 ’ 1911, 1151. 
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I. Historical Importanxe of the Mahapadana 

SUTTAXTA 

The onl}" books in the Pali Canon which profess to be 
historical in character, and thus present some tangible 
basis for testing the authenticity of their contents, appear 
to be the two contained in the first division of Buddha’s 
“ Discourses ” {Siittanta), namely, those entitled Media- 
padCina ” and Maha-Parinibhdna. These form books 
Nos. 14 and 16 of the “ Long Collection” (Digha-Xikdyct). 
The former discourse purports to be a systematic account 
of the life of Buddha by himself, and it is believed with 
apparent reason to be the earliest biography of Buddha 
extant. 

The prime importance which was attached to this text 
by the primitive Buddhists is seen by the place which 
they accorded it in the Pali Canon. It forms the first 
hook in “The Great Class ” (Mahd-vaggo) of the first 
“ Collection ” {Nikdya) of Buddha’s Doctrinal Discourses, or 
‘‘ Word” {Sidta Pitaka), This highest position for it, in 
the primitive system, is confirmed also by its similar 
location in the Sanskrit Canon — a body of the Buddhist 
scriptures now admitted by the best authorities to be 
independent of the version in Pali (itself a dialect of 
Southern India, remote from the scene of Buddha’s life), 
though derived from a common traditional source, in the 
dialect in which Buddha spoke, presumably the ancient 
dialect of Mid-Gangetic India, which was the home of 
Sanskrit. In the Sanskrit Canon, as preserved in its Tibetan 
translation, the text corresponding to the discourse in 
question forms the first volume of Buddhas “Discourses” 
{Siitrdnta, in Tibetan mDo-sde),^ and it is continued into 
the second volume,- thus preceding all the other doctrinal 
“ Discourses” {Sutras), as in the Pali version. 

1 Cf. Csoma, “Analysis,'’ Asiatic Researches, xx, 413 f. ; also Feer’s 
translation, 250 f. 

“ For details see after. 
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This foremost position for it, suggests to me that it was 
probably (in its original form) the first hoolc of Buddha's 
discourses compiled by the primitive Buddhist monks 
during the lifetime of Buddha or soon after his death. In 
favour of this view, is its compact form and the fact that 
its contents comprise an epitome of the central features of 
Buddha's doctrine, including a detailed account of the 
Causal Xexus (the ‘‘ Wheel of Life or Becoming upon 
which Buddha specitically based all his teaching. 

Yet, notwitlistanding its great intrinsic, historical, and 
doctrinal importance, this book does not appear to have 
attnicted any detailed critical study, although translated 
into more than one European language. In venturing to 
contribute towards its analysis I have dealt with the 
topics mainly from tlie standpoint gained by long study 
of the associated Sanskritic texts and of the Indian 
mythology with which the Pali Canon is deeply saturated. 

II. Its Proper Title 

The name adopted for this canonical book by the Pali 
Text Society’s editors,^ and generally accepted b}'' leading 
Pali scholars in Europe,^ namely Mahapadana (i.e. 
Malta -aj^uddna) Siittanta, is, I hnd, not really justified. 
It is not even positively warranted by the evidence of 
the MSS. upon which it is based. Nor is expert Pali 
knowledge (which I disclaim) necessary to perceive the 
obvious fact that it is neither justified by the sense (which 
would merely mean in effect “Tale of the Great Tale but 
see after) nor by the form of any other known title of 
a Suttanta or Apaddna, 

Tlie proper title I shall show, I hope conclusively, is 
Malid-Padhdna Suttanta, corresponding to the Sanskrit 

^ Dirjha Xikdya, 2nd ed. , Rhys Davids & J. E. Carpenier, London, 
1903, 1 f. 

- Fausboll, Jdtaha Index, 1897, 126: K. E, Neumann, lialen Gotamo 
Buddho Lanr/ern Sainmlang, 1907 ; Enajr. Itelig, and Ethics, i, 603. 
1908; H. C. Warren, Buddhism in Tranai^., 1009, 50; Winternitz, JRAS 
1911, 1146; Iv O. Franke, Dujha Xikdya, Gottingen, 1913. 179. 
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Malid-Pracllidna, or “ The Supreme One ”, a title of the 
supreme Brahmanical god, and actually applied elsewhere 
to Buddha, as I shall prove. It, moreover, aptly 
denotes the contents of this book, in which Buddha is 
invested with the supernatural attributes of the supreme 
Brahmanical deity PuriLm, who, in the godless, dualistic 
Sankhya philosophy in Avhich Buddha is supposed to have 
been reared, required as its complement Praclhdna or 
Material Nature. Both title and contents, we shall see, 
throw important light upon the early theistic developments 
within primitive Buddhism before the compilation of the 
Pali Canon. 

“ Padhana v, “ Apadana ” 

Apadana, the second element in the compound ''Maha- 
padana ”, is the Pali dialectical form of the Sanskrit 
Avaddna,'^ meaning ‘‘a legend”, '‘an achievement, a great 
or glorious act, heroic action ” - ; but it is not specially 
applied to Buddha. On the other hand, Padhdna 
(Sanskrit Pradhana) or “ the supreme one ” is the 
recognized title of the Supreme God of Brahmanism, and, 
as will presently be seen, it is specially applied to Buddha. 

As a title “ Apadana ” is best known as the designation 
of one of the books (No. 13) in the supplementary and 
somewhat apocryphal section of the canonical Nilcdya, 
namely the “Minor Collection” {Klmddaka Nikdya). It 
comprises “ heroic ” tales in the form of legendary 
biographies and imaginary “ former incarnations ” of the 
Buddhist saints (Arhats), after the manner of the Jataka- 
tales of Buddha. It is indeed the analogue of the latter, 
applied to saints of lower rank than Buddha, and is 
obviously modelled upon it, and its tales are made up to 
the same number, namely 550, with some additional tales 
devoted to nuns. Its date cannot be before the middle of 
the third century B.C., as it refers to the Katha-Vatthu 

^ Childers' Pali Diet., 47 ; Winternitz, Get^ck. dcs IndUcher Lit., ii, 128. 

“ Cf. Sanskrit lexicons ; also Childers’ Diet,, 47. 
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(a work ascribed to Tissa, i.e. Upagupta, Asoka's higli- 
priest ^), and it extends the previous mythical Buddlias to 
thirty -five in number.^ 

Similarly, under its Sanskrit equivalent of Avadfina ", 
the chief collections of tales bearing that title are the 
MahavcLstii - avadcinciy a Hinayana Avork of about the 
second century the Divydvaclana, The Hundred 

Avadanas {A.-Sittaka)} The Nepalese and Tibetan 
translations of the Sanskrit canon also contain many 
such tales under this appellation.^ 

Thus, although the name “ Apadana manifestly belongs 
to tlie later Buddhist period, and is not usually applied to 
tales of Buddha himself, it is sometimes so applied, and 
therefore it might possibly be employed to designate this 
Digha-Nikaya book describing the life of Sakya Muni, 
leading up to his most glorious achievement the 
attainment of Buddhahood. 

Against this view, which is now generally accepted by 
Indianists,® I venture to adduce, however, the following 
evidence : — 

1. The A'paddna, along with the rest of tlie Khuddaka- 
Nikaya, was not included in the Siittanta division at all, 
but belonged to the Ahhidhamma, according to the 
Commentary of Buddhaghosa (Childers’ Diet., 282),^ and 
thus such a title as ‘'Mahapadana Buttanta” is improbable, 
if not a misnomer. 

2. The class of books termed Avadana ” (i.e. the 
Pali Apadana ”) is technically distinct from the 

^ Cf. my article, JA8B., pt. i, 1S97, TO ff., and Proceedings, 1899, June. 

^ E. MUller, Proc. Or. Congress, 1894, 107 f. 

^ Macdonell, Imp. Gaz. hid., ii, GO, 1908. 

^ Many of these tales have been translated or summarized bv Burnouf, 
Intr<yl, Bud, hid., 64 f. ; Mitra, Xepale.?fi BiLddhi!<t Lit., 318 f. ; Schiefner's 
Tibet Tah.^, trs. Ralston, 1893. 

® Mitra, op. cit., 318-98; Feer, du Mu^. (iuimet, 557. 

** See former note, p. 664. 

In the Nepalese Sanskrit ver.sion they are stated by Burnouf to 
represent the Vinaya. Introd, B. L, 2nd ed., 207. 
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‘‘ Suttanta ” class, and forms a diiferent category ^ ; and, 
although thej:^ are interspersed throughout the Suttanta 
section of the Tibetan canon, I am not aware of any 
instance of an individual Avadana (i.e. Apadana) bearing 
also the title of Suttanta or SiUranta, The work is 
either an Avadana or a Sutra ; it is never both ; the two 
terms being in pi’actice mutually exclusive. 

3. A tautological vague title like MahtKqmddna SiU- 
tanta, which is practically “ Tale of the Great Tale ”, is not 
in keeping with the usual method of naming the books in 
the Digha-Nikdya, This title is translated in the '‘Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists ” as “ The Sublime Stoiy though 
it would more precisely read “ Discourse on the Great 
Legend But the titles in the D.N. are descriptive, 
expressly specifying the subject-contents, as seen in 
the next three following books, namely : Mahd- 
Niddna S. = “Discourse on the great Nidana (Causal 
Nexus)”; Malia-'parinihhdna S. = “ D. on the great 
Pari-nivi'dna (Passing Away)”; Maltd-Siidassaiui S. — 
“ D. on the great Sudarktna (Beautiful Vision, a fairy 
scene)”. Hence presumably the Malid-i~)adhdna S, 
means “ Discourse on the great FadJfdna (Supreme 
One)” — the exact application of which will be discussed 
below. 

4. Tlie word “Avadana” is invariably the last element 
in the title of the tales, e.g. B ivy avadana, Asoka-avaddna, 
etc.^ ; but in the one question it is not so. 

5. The compound in question, Malta -a pa da no , does not 
appear to be known elsewhere in Buddhist literature ; 
nor is “apadana” itself specially associated with Buddha. 
Whereas both Malid-iKullidna and 2 >radJidna we shall see 
are expressly and intimately so. 

^ Feer, op. cit., 557-S. ' Vol. iii, pp. 4 f. 

See numerous examples in Mitra, op. cit., 318-19: also Csoma, 
Asiatic liesearches, xx, 481 f. Burnouf, Infroff., 2ud ed., 4*24 f. The 
“ Avadana Kalpalata” is nob really an exception. 
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Moreover, the texts used for tlie preparation of the 
Pali Text Society's edition of this book do not warrant 
the use of ‘‘ apadana '' decidedly, as adopted hy the editors. 
In the preparation of that edition five MSS. were used,^ 
all of them presumably modern copies of other more or 
less modern 31 SS., and exhibiting* misspellings by the 
blundering of tiie copyists on every page, as indicated 
i]i the footnotes. Of these 31SS., one (a Singhalese 
document, is noted to have wrongly given to the book 
the title of the next following discourse, and thus is 
excluded. Of the remaining four, tAvo (St and K., i.e. 
Singhalese and Kambojan) read 3Iahapadana ", hut an 
equal nitmher read Maltapadlidna ", namely 31SS. 
S®^^ and i.e. Singhalese and Burmese, and the 

Burmese, other things being equal, may be accepted as 
better authority than Kambojan. For the definite 
settlement of this point on a statistical basis the collation 
of additional 3ISS., as ancient documents as possible, is 
therefore required. I have been unable to find any 
further texts in England.^ On a critical point of this 
kind the printed vernacular editions are of course of little 
value, ^ and even a few additional modern 3ISS., carelessly 
copied as they are, cannot upset the solid argument which 
I adduce from other sources. 

“ Maha-padhana " as the proper title of the Suttanta 

In favour of the form Malid-q^adltanif as the title of 
this Suttanta, in addition to the evidence of the Pali MSS. 
themselves, and the above presumptions against apadana, 
I would point to the use of the style Ma]id-p>udhdna by 
3Iax 3Iuller and Professor H. Oldenberg. The former 

^ Op. cit. , 54. 

^ The British Museum unfortunately does not possess a single 
manuscript copy. 

^ The Burmese printed edition of 19U0-8 spells the word °paclamt. 
Dr. Barnett kindly informs me, hut tliis may have been influenced by 
the Pali Text Society's edition, which was previously published. 
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scholar employs it at p. 53 of liis conjoint edition of the 
Dhonna SamgraJia in 1885, and tlie latter in his Buddha 
(English translation of 1882, p. 418), and these scholars 
presumably found it so written in manuscript. Respecting 
the latter citation, the Pali Text Society’s edition notes 
that it is referring to Jataka I, 59, which has Maha- 
padana This, however, is somewhat ambiguous, as it 
is not in the Jataka book itself, but in the prefixed 
commentary booklet, the “ Xidana-Katha ’ of FausbolTs 
text, which it is now desirable should be collated with 
other MSS. in respect to this word ; though, as that 
commentary is a relatively late composition and merely 
incidentally refers once to this Suttanta, it is less likely 
to preserve intact the proper spelling than the actual 
book in question itself. 

Besides, Mahd-padhdna, unlike Maha-apadana, is a 
recognized Pali term of the first rank in early Buddhism, 
where it is also specially applied in the canonical Dhamma- 
pada ^ to Buddha himself in connexion with his attainment 
of Arhatship, the ideal of Primitive Buddhism. 

“Pradhana” and “ Maha Pradhana ” in Buddhism 

Of such evident prominence in early Buddhism, though 
now mostly dropped out of use, these terms are historically 
interesting in themselves and of critical importance in 
our present inquiry. 

Py^iidhdna, the Sanskrit equivalent of the Pali padhCmu, 
is given in the lexicons the primary meaning of “ chief or 
prominent one ”, literally “ the foremost or supreme one ”, 
from “ before or preceding ” + dha, to hold or have.” 
Hence, secondarily, it is in Brahmanic and Sankhya 
terminology respectively an ordinary epitliet for “ the 
Supreme God ” or “ the First Great Cause ”, and Nature ” 
or the Material World.- 

^ Cf. Childers' Diet., 314. For details see later. 

“ Wilson, Sanak. Diet., oGii ; Apte, do., 303; St. Petersb. Lexicon 
((Jreater), 4, 1026. 
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111 Buddliisia it has retained this original sense of 
chief, foremost, or supreme, even in Pali literature to some 
extent admittedly,^ if not really iiiA^ariably, as I shall 
indicate later. As a technical term also it is enumerated 
in this sense in the Sanskrit Buddhist list, the Malta vyut- 
patti in the category oi ‘‘the chief series'’{Anuttanf- 
jyarydyd).- In later Buddhism, when it fell out of 
orthodox use, Pradltdna Avas discussed as a Saiikliya term 
by the mystic monk Yasubandhu (fifth century A.D,) as 
the Brahmanical designation of Primordial Matter in 
association with Piiru%L as Spirit ^ — a collocation of the 
terms wliich Ave Avill find in the title and contents of 
the ancient book nOAV in question. In this heterodox 
sense it is also discussed at great length in the Yoga 
Avork the Bodl deary dvdtara } 

On the other hand, Ceylon Buddhists ascribe to the 
term Padhdna (i.e. Pradhana) the special meaning of 
"‘exertion'' and “striving" — Childers stating that ''Padhdna 
in Pali as a technical term means only Exertion " ^ : and 
they interpret in this sense all its numerous applications 
to Buddha in the Dhammapada and elseAAdiere, both in its 
simple form and as Maltd-pradhdna.^ Thus y)^^^^hdnam 
amtynnja khippainhohisi andsavo is rendered by Childers 
(rather freely) “ strive earnestly and thou shalt quickly 
attain Arhatship " ; and Gotarna, spending six years in 
achieving Buddhahood, referred to in the Dhammapada 
118 as chahhassdni niahd- padhdna ih is 

rendered as “ liaving spent six years in strenuous efforts".^ 
So also the attainment of Arhatsliip, Avliicli is divided 

’ Childers, Diet,, 314, hist part of dehuition of Pudhfnwih aUo 
PdfUwuo and Samtna-Padhdnaui. 

- St. Petersb. ed., lOJl, 39; also 63-'^^ 

Ahhidharma-kodi, cf. Burnouf, Introd., 2nd ed. , olO. 

* Tibetan trunsl. in Tan-fpjnr, Mdo-Val S (27), India Oil. ed., tF. 214, 
etc. Translated from the^8anskrit by Aida (eleventh century a , d .) anil 
others. Cf. also Poussin, 1898, 127 L, for commentary on same; 

aDo Raj. L. Mitra, Buddhist Lit., 47 f. , for abstract. 

’ Childers, Diet.. 314. « Id., 314 - Id., 314. 
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into four ixtdlidmis, namely samvara-jyadhcinaru, etc. ; 
and the four stages (padas) for the acquirement of 
the supernatural magic power of Iddhi (Skt. rdhi) 
of Arhatship, each of which is based upon a samadhi- 
padlitina or the '' padlidna meditative trance''; in 
each of these padhana is translated as effort, exertion, 
or striving".^ 

But with every deference to this traditional opinion of 
Pali scholars in assuming jjadhdna to mean striving or 
exertion ”, we venture, in view of the evidence, to ask 
whether that opinion is really justified. 

Pradhaiia is known to the lexicons in only one sense 
exclusively, that of “chief, foremost, supreme”, and different 
forms of these conceptions, as above noted. It never means 
''striving, exertion, or contest ”. The word for the latter is 
gyradliana (= padhana), spelt with short a ; and the Pali 
and Sanskrit words in question are never spelt with the 
short a. When the Buddhists adopted Brahmanical words 
they usually employed them in the Brahmanical sense, 
and if they desired to alter that sense they almost 
invariably coined new terms. These considerations lead 
me to conclude that the words in the Pali texts in question 
were probably still used by the primitive Buddhists in 
their true original values, and that the word padhdna in 
these Pali texts does not mean "striving hut designates 
Buddha himself as " The Supreme One”, or Arhatship as 
“ The vSiipreme Thing”. 

This conclusion gains support also from the fact that all 
the Pali phrases in which pad! tana occurs in its orthodox 
Buddhist usage appear to lend themselves to this direct 
rendering of “The Supreme One”, Arhat or Arhatship. 
Indeed, Childers in most of his translations of these 
sentences is, in fact, forced to introduce the words " ArhaV 
and "Arhatship” in order to male his rendering 


1 Childers, Dirt., L57, 312, 314; Hardy's d/a Buddhism. 
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intellujihle So also, for tlie acquirement of the super- 
natural power or IcldJii of an Arhat or Buddha, in each of 
its four stages is specified (see Childers, 157), samdcJhi- 
padhCina sdnUtdro.-sumiraa-rfaiam, the first part of which, 
it seems to me, might be literally rendered ‘‘ the meditation- 
trance of the Supreme One Another category, also of 
this kind, is The Four Great Objects” to be striv^en for 
to attain Arhatship, Catur-vldliu sumyah-pradhdnn. 
Here tlie juxtaposition of the last two words recalls the 
familiar form of later Buddhism, samyak-sam-Buddha^ 
the Supreme Buddha. 

The minor technical uses also of the word in the Pali 
certainly admit of interpretation in this direct literal 
manner. Thus padhana-hhiimi, which is described by 
Cliilders as cloister for monks to walk when striving for 
Arhatship ”, I would render thus simply : “ the ground 
of the Supreme Ones (i.e. the Arhats-elect).” So also in 
the Mahdvariisa (ed. Wijesiiiha, 402), padhdna -ghara — 
described as “ a house for ascetic exercises ” — this would 
be “ a house for the Superior Ones (engaged in Iddhi or 
Arhat exercises) Similarly Fadhdniyangarii, defined 
by Childei's as Qualities to be striven for”, would read 
directly The Means of [attaining] the Supreme One (or 
Thing) ” ; and it appears to have its analogue in 
Brahmanism.^ 

The alteration by the Ceylonese of the original meaning 
of the word from '' The Supreme One ” to ‘'striving ” was 
probably, I suggest, introduced at a later period, in an 
attempt to extract sense from the word after it had been 
abandoned as a heterodox term, and the reasons for its 

^ See above, also Diet,, 157, 314. 

~ It IS remarkable that Mahayani&ts (as noted by Burnouf, Introd. Bud. 
/rtd., G25 ; Lotus, 310 f.) have replaced the j-)ridhdna here by prahdna 
(— abandonment). Cf. also Mahdryntpattl, St. Pet. ed., 1911, 

^ Cf. Anga-pradhuna-Bheda, Katyayana, Srauta-sutrani, 1,2, 18; 417; 
also Mann, 9, 121 ; Panini, 1, 2, .)6, quoted by St. Petersb. Lexicon. 
Cf. also Pradhdiin giinahhuta in Rig Veda, v, 96. 
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original application in India had become forgotten. But 
even under the new meaning of ‘‘striving’’ the whole 
phrase suffered little alteration in sense, as the magical 
potency inherent in Arhatship and Idcllti preserved the 
original signification of supernatural power. 

“Pradhana” and “ Maha-Pradhana ” as a title of Buddha 

This recognized epithet for the Supreme Brahmanical 
god, namely, FradliCina, “The Foremost or Supreme One,” 
is, I find, positively employed by the Buddhists to denote 
Buddha in both his human and deified aspects. 

In the Sanskrit Canon, in its Tibetan translation, this 
term occurs as his title several times. In the twenty-eighth 
volume of the Sutront<f division, in a book of moral tales 
entitled Dainamuho^ Buddha is termed “The Pradhana 
of men (literally the two-footed) In the same work it 
is evidently applied in the sense of “ Arhat” to Sariputra, 
the right-hand disciple of Buddha, who is frequently called 
“ a great Arhat ” — here he is termed “The great Pradhana 
of the Law ”, Dharma Maha-Pradhaiia? Again, in the 
twenty-first volume of the Tantra division, in a book 
which, it seems to me, is manifestly an echo of the first 
book of the Digha-N ikdya, namely, the Brahina-jala, 
entitled Vajra-satira maya-jdlo, the Supreme God is 
conceived as a primordial Buddha-god of the general 
character of Brahma, but the form of Buddha,'^ under the 
title of Vajra-sa.tiva, or “The Thunderbolt Being”, and 
lie is styled at the same time both Pradhana and 
Midid-Piirii^a.^ 

Xow this direct identification of the deified Buddha 
with the supreme god under liis Brahmanic titles of 

^ lu Tibetan ' Dsahs-hJ ku, i.e. ‘‘The Wise Man and tlie Foolish". 
Cf. Csonia, Aisvdk Ef'Siarclits, xx, 480, translated by Schmidt, 1843. 
The Sanskrit for this Prakiit title is evidently Dharmat^mnha. 

~ Jaeschke, Tihftan Diet., 434. Id., 434. 

For his form in Indian Buddhism see my ButldJiUm of Tihtt, 15, 35-2. 

^ Csoma, Asiatic Ilcsta.) xx, 549. 
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•• Maha-Purusa ' and “ Pradhana ” exactly preserves the 
trialitional vieiv held hy the compilers of the Maha- 
Padhana Siittanta ; and If fully explains the relation of 
the title to the contents of this Pcdi canonical hooh. 
The contents represent Buddha s birth indisputably as 
the incarnation of a god. He is born in a supernatural 
manner with marvellous signs and portents, and performs 
as a new-born infant miraculous deeds, and he displays 
on liis body tlie supernatural marks of Mahd-Puriisa, 
This latter title never bears in the ancient literature the 
mere etymological meaning of “a great man as rendered 
by some Western writers^; but, on the contrary, it is 
invariably the title of the supreme Brahmanical ci'eator 
conceived anthropomorphically as a cosmic giant, and 
a recognized title of Visnu - Narayana, and latterly 
Brahma, as the Creator.- The context also altoo^ether 
testifies unquestionably that the compilers of this Pali 
canonical hook did not regard Bttddha as a mere man. 

This conclusion indeed is admitted by the Pali scholar, 
Sir R. Chalmers, who writes ^ that it '' destroys certain 
views generally entertained by scholars. The accepted 
view is that it is only in the later commentaries, and not 
in the very earliest canonical texts, that the miraculous 
incidents attending the conception and birth of Gotama 
the Buddha are narrated in the imaginative detail familiar 
to readers of the Sanskrit Lalita. Vistara . . . and that if 
the Sutta be genuine, fiction was embroidering historic 
truth within (perhaps) a century of his death 

This supreme divinity Purttsa, belonging to the quasi- 
monotheistic phase of the later Vedic Brahmanism, and of 

^ Notably in the translation of this text in the “Sacred Books of 
Buddhists”, vol. iii, 13 f. 

- For full evidence see my “Buddha’s Diadem”, loc. cit. Mahd- 
Parma is the title of Visnu both in the Mahdbharafa (12, 12804) and 
Rdrndyava (6, 102). 

JR AS. 1894, 386, with reference to paragraphs 17-30 of this first 
part of this Suttanta, which recur in the Acchariyahhuta Sutta, No. 123 
of the Majjhima Nikdya. 
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whom Buddha in this discourse is made to declare himself 
the human manifestation, became in the dualistic con- 
ception of the Sahkhya system (on which Buddhism is 
believed more especially to be based) merely one of two 
primordial factoi‘s in Creation, It was identihed with 
Spirit ” and required for its complement Material Nature 
or PradhCina, It is in the form of PradlwMCi-Purum 
that it is used in the MalicMidrata as a title of Siva.^ 
This obviously, it seems to me, is the explanation of the 
introduction of that title here, in the Suttanta in question. 
It was introduced for schematic completeness. 

Thus, the term “ The great PradhCina ^ appears to me 
to be a vestige of the very earliest period of Buddhism, 
dating to a time before the wholesale invention of newly 
coined special Buddhistic terms liad begun. That it 
eventually dropped out of use, and came to be considered 
lieterodox was doubtless due to its inveterately Brah- 
manical character, coupled with the invention of new 
terms better adapted to the Buddhist point of view, and 
to the new developments that had arisen in Buddhist 
theory since Buddha’s day. Its survival in this title, and 
especially in the basic formula of Buddhism in the 
Dhammapada, etc., above noted, suggests, therefore, that 
it is a vestige of the earliest period, wlien Sahkhya terms 
were still current within Buddhism. 

III. Its Prefixed Book of Former Buddhas ” com- 
pared WITH THE SaNSKRITIC ‘‘ BhADRA-KaLPA SuTRA ” 
Ostensibly forming only one book, the Mahd -Padhcma 
S. consists, I find, really of two distinct discourses, ascribed 
to ditferent occasions, and atibrding a useful chronological 
test. The first discourse extends from paragraphs I to 
12 inclusive, and treats of the mythical forerunners of 
Buddha. It thus corresponds to the first book of the 
^ MaJidhhdrata, 13, 939. 

- Maha-Pradhana is probably the Buddhist form, as it is not found in 
the greater St. Petersburg Lexicon. 
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Sanskrit Canon entitled The auspicious ^'Eon or Cosmic 
Age”, the Bltadra -Kolpn Bvira} Tlie rest of the book, 
forming an independent story of tlie legendary birth and 
life of Gotama, to which the title “ ilalia-Pradhana ” more 
properly attaches, is. I find, the counterpart of the discourse 
which in Sanskrit is known as the Lolita Vistoro ; and 
is manifestly derived from a common source, a relationship 
which has not hitherto been remarked. 

The theory that former human Buddhas preceded 
Gotama, although generally accepted as an integral part 
of Buddha's Buddhism, seems to me to have been invented 
after the Buddha’s death. For it is not essential to that 
system, but is indeed opposed to the principle that Sakya 
Muni achieved Buddhahood solely oii his own initiative, 
and that liis Arhatship was immeasurably beyond and 
practically different in degree from that attainable by his 
followers, so as to leave no I'oom for the possibility that 
two Buddhas could coexist as contemporaries. Moreover, 
the number of these Buddhas continued steadily to expand 
in later periods. But strongest of all evidence is the fact 
that all these fcnnner Buddhas as described in the te.vt are 
mere reduplications of the historical Buddha in evem^ 
single respect, except in the trivial points of names for 
themselves, parents, etc. Tins theory therefore, in my 
opinion, manifestly belongs to the later period when the 
monks were systematizing eveiything and extending 
the basis of Buddhism on cosmic lines, so as to make the 
advent of a Buddha a part of the great fixed laws of 
Nature. This is the constant refrain by which descriptive 
paragraphs are introduced in this Pali text, It is the rule 
[that]” {dhamvadCi esd). Thus a series of imaginarv 
Buddhas were extended back along the fabulous past 
ages of the world, according to Brahmanic notions of 

^ Abstracted by Csoma, As. xx, 413-10. It 1ms nothin'? to do 

with t\iQ BJinOra-KnJnft AmdCfua of the Xepalese, winch .seems mostlv 
a re-arrangement of tales from tlie A'^ololrnACtni} . Cf. U. L. Mitra, 
BiuJ'L Lit,, 4*2. 
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cosmic ages or Kalpo.s, where the duration of single 
human lives extended to thousands of years (even to 
80,000 !). To this period also must belong the epitliet 
Tiitlidgato. or Gone like [his predecessors]’' which pre- 
supposes this theory. If this be so, the occurrence of the 
word Tathdgata will be a valuable criterion of age — it 
does not occur in the very numerous inscriptions at 
Bharaut (c. 250 B.C.). 

The date of introduction of this tlieory must have been 
before about the third centuiy B.C., as the theory is already 
found in the developed form of six Former “Buddhas” 
in the Bharaut sculptures of about 250 B.C., “ Yipasin ” 
heading the series, and all being named ^ on separate votive 
slabs (excepting one, the second, accidentally missing, see 
table). This is the stage also specilied in our Pali text 
in question.- 

But on comparing this Pali version with tlie Bhadra- 
Kalpa Sutra there is revealed the striking fact that the 
Sanskrit text records the theory of the Former Buddhas 
in a more irrimitive and less developed form than the 
Pali version. The Bha dra-Kal pa Sidra , although greatly 
expanded by the inclusion of long dissertations on the 
practice of the “Perfect Virtues” {Paramitd) by which 
Gotama attained Buddhahood, and forming the basis of 
the Jataka tales, knows only three Buddhas anterior 
to Sdkya Muni, and these are identical with the lowest 
three on the Pali list (see table). 

1 Cunningliam, Sdipa Bharliut, pi. eO, 1, *2, 3; 30, 1-3: Inscriptions, 
liv, 67, liii, 3, c, etc. Hultzsch, liuL Ant., 1892. p. 234, Nos. 24, 64, 81, 
84, 88. 

“ These “seven” Buddhas (i.e, hy incliubng the liistorical Buddha 
with the si.x) are invoked hy Buddha in the Cnihl Vagrja (v. 6) in 
connexion with a snake-charm, Buddha being made to say “I revere 
the Blessed One and the Seven Supreme Buddhas (Warren, Buddh. 
in Trands., 1909, 303). It is incredible that Sakya Muni would 
invoke himself, yet Oldenbeig places I he CidJa Vwjun to near Buddha’s 
own day. 

Its bulk is also increased by a list of one thousand fanciful successors 
of Maitreya, the future Buddha. 

JRAS. 1914. 
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‘•Former** Btodiias in MAiiA-VADirAXA (Pali text) 
fX.B. The serial nuinher-' are introJnced for reterence only.) 


Xame of 
“ Former *' 
Buddha««. 

<1) 

Knjjpa 

(cosmic 

agei. 

fii) 

Ca^te 
or tribe. 

(3) 

Length of 
liumaii life 
in veai^. 

(^) 

Birthplace. 

Cy) 

L Vipassi 

9ist 

Khattiya 

SO, OHIO 

Bandhuniati 

2. Sikhi 

31st 


70,00n 

Arunavati^ 

3. Vessabhu 

3Bt 


GOdRK) 

Anopama 

4. Kakusandha 

Bhadda 

BnAhman 

40, >0 

Khematvatl 

5. Konagamana 


,, 

:mm 

Sabhavati 

G. Kassapa 

,, 


20,000 

Buranasi 

7. (lotama 


Khattiya 

100 

Kapilavatthu 

‘ ‘ F OR3IER 

'* Buddhas 

!>■ Bhadra- 

Kalpa (Sanskrit text) 

4. Kakutsanda ! 

Bhadra j 

Sakya 

40,000 

K'^eraavati 

o. Kanaka Muni 


Brahman 

30,000 

j Paficala 

6. Ka'^yapa 

,, 

,, 

•20,000 

j Chetana 

7. Sakya Muni 

' 

Ksatriya 

100 

' Kapilavastu 

That tlie 

Bhadra-Kalptt 8atra here 

apjiears to 


preserve an earlier tradition than the Pali is sii<»o-ested 
by the folloAving facts: (1) Its descriptions of the place 
ot delivery and in the details of the attributes of these 
personages difiers in many circumstantial ways from the 
Pali version.- (2) The lesser number of kaljms and all of 
them comprised Avithin the Bltadra-Kulpa, i.e. the cosmic 
age of the present Avorld, seems more likely to liave been 
the original stage of the theory than the extravagantly 
•‘incalculable” remote period of 9 1 of those oeons (!) as 
given in the Prdi Canon. (3) The idea of the KaljM 
was borroAved by tlie Buddhists from Brahmanism, and 
I would point to tlie fact that the number of divisions 
in the lower four coincides in both series ; and corresponds 
exactly Avith tlie orthodox Brahmanic tetrad division, and 
also (except to one decimal place) Avith the duration of 

^ Xot PahhdvutT, in error in “Sacred Books of the Buddhists*', lii, 7. 
Cf. text, p. 7. 

“ Ct. Csoma, xx, 413 f., with “Sacred Books of the Buddhists ”, 
lii, 5“7. 
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life ill the present Kalpa, as found in tlie MulLCihhdrata 
(c. 500 n.c.).^ It represents, therefore, presumably an early 
stage. Complete iit itself, thus : — 


Brahman ic present Kalpa. Buddhist present Kalpa. 


Periods. 


Duration Buddhist duration of life 

of liumaii life. in Bhadra- Kalpa. 


1. Krta Yiiga 

2. Treta Yuga 

3. Dvapara Yuga 

4. Kali Y^uga 

(present age) 


4.000 years 

3.000 ,, 

2.000 ,, 

Ordinary, 

“ not hxed ’’ 


40.000 years 

30.000 ,, 

20.000 ,, 
100 ,, 


On the other hand, the extension far beyond these 
four divisions and tlie orthodox round numbers so as to 
embrace three more, as found in the Pali canonical text, 
with the still more extravagant extension of the duration 
of a single human life to 80,000 years (!), is in keeping 
Avith the weli-knoAvn absurd puerile elaborations of the 
later scholastic stage of Buddhism. 

The gradual groAvth of this myth of ‘^previous’’ human 
Buddhas by direct arithmetical progression appears thus 
to be traceable to some extent on a chronological basis : — 


Approximate date. 

Number of ! 
‘‘Former’’ , 
Buddhas. 

Texts. 

Buddha 
headed b}'. 

4th century r.c. (?) 

3 

Bhadra-Kalpa Sutra 
(primary version) 

Kakutsanda 

250 i;.e. drat 

6 

Bharaut Sculptures 
and Pall MahCtpa- 
dhdna S. 

; Vipasi 

Ist century n.c. (?) 

24 

Buddha-vaiiisa 

Dipaiikara 

l&t-4t}i century a.d. 

35 to 

thousands “ 

Various •’ 

i 


1 Dowson, Iliad. Mytholofjy, 382-3 ; Hustings, Encyd. Bdiuioti Ethic'^, 
i, 188,202. 

“ Later Ptili texts extend number to 125,000 (!), Hardy, 3Ian. 
Buddhism, 95. 

• Cf. Muller, “ Apadana of South," Proc. Orient. Cong., 1894, 167. 
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From this it seems evident that the Sanskritic Sutra, 
the Bhadra-Kalpa, displays an earlier stage in the 
evolution of the theory of Former Buddhas than is 
found in this Pali canonical* text (also the Culla 
Yagga), and presupposes for the original Prakrit 
source of the framework of that Sanskritic book a date 
earlier than 250 B.c, {circa), whilst the Pali text is 
clearly several centuries subsequent to that date. 

In another number I shall hope to compare the Malia- 
Pradhana Sicttcmta with the Lolita Yistara. 
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THE HISTORY AND EVOLDTION OE THE DOME 
IN PERSIA 

By K. a. C. CRESWELL 

JT is iny intention to trace the history and evolution of 
the dome in Persia from the earliest times to the 
present day ; and I hope to show at the same time the 
very important part played by Persia in the evolution of 
domed construction, whicli I believe has never been 
pointed out before. Before I can do this, however, I must 
first briefly review the dome in antiquity. 

There was a time wlien it was thourfit that the dome 
was not of really great antiquity, but this opinion can no 



1. Domes from RifehA 


longer be held. In ancient Egypt the dome was known 
at a very early date. At Hieraconpolis several domed 
shun a ” or store pits of about 6 feet in diameter have 
been found, which seemed to have belonged to houses 
of the pre-pyramid age. A model of a house of the 
Tenth Dynasty found at Rifeli shows a terrace roof with 
three little rounded cupolas just emerging through it, 
exactly like a style of house found at the present day in 
many parts of the East. The use of little domes for 
granaries was quite general. According to Perrot and 
Chipiez the granaries, barns, and storehouses w^ere almost 
always dome -shaped. Those which had flat roofs seem to 
have been very few indeed ”. 

In Chaldfea and Assyria also, the dome was known 
from very early times. The bas-relief found by Layard 
* Lethaby, Architedart (by permission of Messrs. Williams k Norgate). 
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ill the palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh (705-681 B.c.) 
shows buildings, some witli hemispherical cupolas, and 
some witli tall domes approximating* to cones in shape ; 
they are undoubtedly peasants’ Imts, which are constructed 
in the same way at the present da}’' in many villages in 
Upper Syria and Mesopotamia. As regards Rome, the 
only domes known to Vitruvius, who Avrote about the 
beginning of the first century, Avere those required for 
the hot chamber of the bath, 

Noav there is one thing common to all these domes, viz. : 
they are all small and used in buildings of secondary 
importance. In Egypt this is alAA'ays the case, AAdiile in 
Chaldaea and Assyria the great palaces of Sargon and 
Sennacherib appear to have been built Avithoiit domes. 
Strabo, Avho died a.d. 25, mentions the A^aulted narroAA" 
rooms, and his remarks AA^ere confirmed by Place, Avho 
found curved segments of A^aulting some 4 feet by G 
amongst the debris of the rooms of the palace of Khorsabad. 
Place found that in nearly every chamber (a fact that 
Strabo comments on) the length AA^as at least twice the 
breadth, and in some cases four, five, or even seven times 
as great. This precludes the idea of a dome. In the 
palace of Sargon there are only two square rooms out 
of innumerable others, and there is iiotliing to sIioav that 
these were covered with domes ; they may quite Avell 
have been A^aulted. So that Ave may say that in palace 
architecture the dome played no part at all, or next 
to none. 

Noav AAdiat is the explanation of the fact that the 
nations of antiquity I have mentioned, although they 
could construct domes, never used them in buildings of the 
first importance ? I think the reason is this. It must be 
obvious to everyone that supposing you possess the art 
of building a dome, it Avill not be of much use to you, 
unless you haA^e also devised a means Avhereby you can set 
it over a square chamber. We cannot compose a complex 
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building, an aggregation of cells, like a palace for instance, 
of circular rooms ; and unless we can devise a method of 
setting our domes over square spaces, we must abandon 
them in favour of vaults. All the domes mentioned 
hitherto have been set over circular spaces, or over square 
spaces by a makeshift pendentive which could not be 
trusted on a large scale. In Rome the domes mentioned 
by Vitruvius are set over circular spaces, and at a later 
date this is the case with the dome of the Pantheon, In 
this huge dome, 140 feet in diameter, which still remains 
the largest in the world, Roman dome construction blazed 
up and then almost died out. All the domed buildings 
erected by the Romans up to the time of Constantine, and 
indeed long afterwards, were circular in the interior. One 
thing, a satisfactory pendentive, was needed before domed 
construction could come to its own. 

Now it seems to me that the Persians, who were the 
first people to solve this problem and devise a satisfactory 
pendentive, played for this reason a very important, in fact 
vital, part in the evolution of domical construction. 

We will now consider the two earliest domed buildings 
in Persia, namely the palaces of Firuzabad and Sarvistan. 
I put Firuzabad first, contrary to the usual order, for 
reasons which I shall give later. 

In Firuzabad we see the dome applied on a large scale 
for the first time, tliis dome being 4o feet in diameter, 
and we see also the means by which this setting of a 
really large dome over a square space became possible, 
viz. by means of a squinch , a deNice wholly Persian. 
By the squinch, which here consists of a series of concentric 
arches, thrown across the angle, and advancing one over 
the other, the square is reduced to an octagon, upon which 
it is easy to set a dome. It is impossible to overrate the 
importance of this discovery, which, so to speak, ennobled 
the dome and gave it new fields to coiupier, raising it to 
the very front rank as a method of rooting, a position it 
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has kept in Persia ever since. In fact, I think I may 
make this generalization, that Persia is the land of the 
dome, whereas Mesopotamia is the land of the vault. 
While in Persia we have these two palaces in which the 
dome plays an important part, in Mesopotamia we have 
the palaces of A1 Hadra (or Hatra) and Tak Kisra, where 
tlie vault alone is found. Later, in the palace of Mashita, 



2. Plan of Firuzabad.^ 


in the eighth century palace of Ukliaidir, and at Kasr 
Kharaneh, this is also the case, and even in the ninth 
century Beit ul Klialifali at Rakka. 

The palaces of Firuzabad and Sarvistan are attributed 
to the Sasanian period by all autliorities, with the single 

^ R. Phene Spiers, ArrhUtcfitre. Eat't (ind (by permission of 

Mr. B, T. Batsford). 
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exception o£ Dieulafoy, \vho, in LArt antique de la Perse, 
attributes them to the Acliasmenian age. Firuzabad 
measures 170 by 320 feet and its plan is striking for its 
noble simplicit}'. All the spaces shown are covered by 
elliptical barrel vaults, except the open court and the 
three squai'e rooms, which ai*e covered with elliptical 
domes set on squinches. The stability of the vaults is 
ensured, either by adjacent structures or by large voids in 
the thickness of the walls, spanned by barrel vaulting, 
which Dieulafoy calls discharging chambers. The stucco 
decoration on the outside of this palace consists of reed- 
like pilasters of semicircular section, recalling the method 
used in Chaldcea. The arched doorway's are set in frames 
surmounted with the Egyptian reed-cornice, which recalls 
the decoration used in the Achremenian palaces at 
Persepolis and Susa, but this reed -cornice, instead of 
commencing with a vertical rise, spreads out, thus showing 
a later and decadent form of composition. 

Sarvistan measures 120 by 140 feet and has three 
domes ; the walls are ot stone, the domes of brick. 
A great advance in scientific knowledge is shown in the 
vaulting arrangements. In order to lessen the thrust of 
the elliptical barrel vaults and to avoid very thick side 
walls, piers are built within the walls, thus forming 
a series of recesses (Plate, Fig. 1^). These recesses, be it 
specially noted, are nothing more than a development of 
the method employed at Firuzabad, by which the hollow 
spaces left in the thickness of the wall, in the former 
building, are here utilized to add to the floor-space of the 
hall itself. These piers do not carry transverse arches, 
but support instead either semi-domes or barrel vaults 
over tlie spaces between them, above wliich i ises the central 
elliptical vault, its span being reduced by tliis arrangement 
from 26 (the extreme width of the hall) to about IT feet. 

^ Fig. 1 is reproduced from Dieulafoy, Art in Spain, by permission of 
Mr. W. Heinemann. 
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It will now be easy for me to give my reasons for 
considering Firuzabad to be earlier than Sarvistan. 
Firstly, I would point out the liighly evolved vaulting 
system of the latter compared with the simple planning 
of the former. Piers similar to those at Sarvistan are 
used in one of the halls at Ukhaidir to support arches 
carrying a N ault. Piers are used also at Koseir Amra 
(t\ 710) and Kasr Kharaneli, only the vaulting system 
they support is mucli nioi'e complicated. At Kasr 
Kharaneh there is a semi-dome or squinches exactly like 
what we hnd in the recesses at Sarvistan. Further, the 
Egyptian reed-cornice at Firuzabad, though decadent, 
still shows strong affinities with the Achsemenian palaces. 
To put it briefly, wliile Sarvistan looks forward and is 
the prototype of seventh and eighth century buildings, all 
the affinities of Firuzabad are with the past. Recently 
Dieulafoy has modified his view, and now admits Sarvistan 
to belong to the Sasanian period, though still standing 
out for an early date for Firuzabad. Medio tutissiimis 
ibis is a very sound motto in archaeology as in most other 
things, and I think that we shall be safe in concluding 
that Firuzabad was built not later than A.D. 240,^ and 
possib]}" considerably earlier, but not eai'lier than very 
late Aclnemenian (c. 340 b.c.) owing to the decadent 
qualit}^ of the Persepolitan decoration round tlie door 
frames. As for Sarvistan it is usually placed in tlie 
fourth century, but I think it ma}" quite possibly be 
a century later on account of its affinities with the 
buildiniTS mentioned. 

So far I have said nothing as to tlie origin of the dome. 
Now domes are built b}’’ tlie most priiiiitiv’e peoj^le all 
over the near and middle East at the ])resent day with 

^ It is certainly not safe to attribute it, on the strength of its name, 
to Firouz (A.D. ToS-S-2), as has been done, as the name Firuzabad only 
dates from tlie tenth century, wlien it was given to the place bv Asad- 
ed-Dowleh, one ot the rulers of the AI-i-l>nyah dynasty of Fars and 
Iraq (Curzon, ii, 22S). 
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practically no appliances. Innumerable travellers in 
Persia have remarked, firstly, on the immense tracts which 
are absolutely treeless, and secondly, that Avherever there 
is a lack of timber, there the houses are vaulted and 
domed with sun-baked clay. In Eastern Persia especially 
is this the case. Sven Hedin in Overland to India, i, 195, 
tjives a view of a village about TOO miles north of Yezd, 
and says : each house is a low, long rectangle of mud, and 
over each room rises a cupola-shaped roof of sun-dried 
bricks, for here at the margin of the desert there is no 
timber to make a flat roof.” Domed huts existed in 
Mesopotamia in 700 R.c,, as we see from Layard’s slab, 
and no doubt they did also in Persia, like conditions 
producing like effects, and it seems probable to me that 
the dome was developed more or less independently in 
those regions where wood was lacking, and necessity 
forced the invention of this sort of roofing; and far from 
thinking the domes of Firuzabad and Sarvistan to be 
derived from Mesopotamia, I think they were simply 
a development of indigenous construction. 

Lest an independent origin of the dome should seem 
improbable to you, I will mention that Miss Macleod 
found domes of sun-baked clay 20 feet in diameter and 
30 feet high, built by the natives, in the German 
Kameruns. 

We now come to the romance of the dome which is 
ushered in with the advent of Islam. The earliest 
jMohammedan dome known to me is that of the Great 
l\ro.s(|ue at Kum. This was built by Abu Sadaim Husein 
b. Ali al Ash’ari in a.h. 265 (878), and is 80 feet in 
height. Tlie next dome, also at Kum, is that of the tomb 
of 3Iohammed b. Musa, who died a.h. 296. The dome 
over his grave was built in A.H. 366 (976). Sir Albert 
Houtum-Schiudler, to whose book, Eastern Persian Irak, 
I am indebted for these dates, has very kindly informed 
me that these two domes, so far as he can remember, are 
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of a more or less hemispherical shape This sounds as 
though the Sasauian form still persisted. 

In the twelfth century we have the tomb of Sultan 
Sanjar at Old ^lerv, built before his death in 1157. Tlie 
drum of the dome appears to be strengtheued by buttresses 
at four points. The dome is SO feet high and 40 feet in 
diameter (Plate, Fig. 2 A view of tiie interior in 
Zhukovski's Mitins of Old Merc shows that the dome is 
set on squinches, a feature we might almost liave predicted 
with certainty. 



3. Mausoleum of Khudabinula. 


In 1307 this splendid building was raised by Mohamed 
Khudabunda at Sultaiueh, It is octagonal in plan, and 
the slight transition from the octagon to the circle on 
which the dome rests is effected by stalactite pendentives. 
The dome is 84 feet in diameter (tlie largest in Persia); 

^ Fig. 2 is reproduced from Skrinc k Jltart oj Asia, permis^^ion 

of Messrs. Metliuen. 
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a vaulted gallery runs round its base, and the stability of 
the structure is further ensured by eight minarets, one at 
each of the angles. Tlie whole building was lined with 
Persian tiles; it had, according to De Guignes, doors of 
damascened steel, and both in planning and decoration it 
would appear to have been the greatest masterpiece of 
Persian architecture. I beg to invite your special attention 
to the shape of the dome. Contrary to what is usually 
the case in the AYest, its beautiful outline is not obscured 
by the piling up of material on its haunches. This feature 
is typical of the general ignorance prevailing in Europe 
in regard to dome construction. Fergusson, with his 
knowledge of Eastern domes, was the first to shed a ray 
of light on the problem in 1855, when he made an attempt 
to point out one of the chief fallacies to be found in 
European theories of dome construction.^ Up till then 
the dome had been considered simply as a circular vault, 
and, like a vault, refjuiring a great amount of abutment. 
This error goes back to Roman times, as can be seen from 
the Pantheon, where perfectly unnecessary masses of 
material are piled up on the haunches of the dome, giving 
it a very ugly exterior outline. It was reserved, liowever, 
for E. E. Denison (afterwai‘ds Lord Grimtliorpe) to give 
a full, complete, and mathematical demonstration of the 
theoiy of the dome.“ I cannot here go into all the 
interesting I'esults obtained by liim, although I must 
mention that be found pointed domes considerably 
superior to hemisplierical ones. 

This superior stability of a pointed dome is interesting, 
as almost all domes in the East are pointed. Though 
all domes in the East are unnecessarily thick (as shown 
in the above paper), some are of wonderfully scientitic 
sliape, this one at Sultaiiieb for instance. I think it 
is also one of the most beautiful, as indeed it should 

^ Illustrated Handbook ot Aivliitecluie, pp. 441-3. 

“ Journal Royal Institute of Briti^li Architects, 1871. 
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be. since ifc satisfies tiie eye mechanically. Its internal 
construction, however, thougli peculiar and originah is not 
so scientific. According to Dieulafoy, it is made with an 
inner and outer Jining, each a brick and a lialf thick, with 
a sort of cellular webbing between, made by intersecting 
ribs following the lines of latitude and longitude, so to 
speak, the hollow cells left being nearly square in shape. 
This construction is, I believe, unique so far as Persia is 
concerned, but I say, on the authority of Denison's paper, 
that this kind of construction is not to be commended, 
because it is not tlie best disposition of a given amount of 
matei'ial ; strange as it may seem, the dome would he 
stronger if the inner and outer laj^ers were brought 
together and welded into one, Avithout the intervening 
cellular work. However, its shajye is, as I have said, ideal. 

I cannot leave this building without referring to one 
extraordinary feature, which no doubt accounts for the 
intense sense of harmonious proportion which so many 
observers have felt on looking at it. Dieulafoy, who 
published in 1883 a detailed study of this building, in 
Cesar Daly's Revue cV Architecture, found that the interior 
and exterior elevations were set out in a framework of 
squares and equilateral triangles, the intersections of which 
gave all the chief fixed points, such as tlie width and 
height of the doorway, the level of the upper gallery, 
height of cornice, and so forth, so that the size of everv^ 
part was related to every other part in some definite 
proportion. Tliis is only what has been found in the 
Parthenon, with, however, adjustments and refinements of 
another sort as well. That this idea is very ancient cannot 
be denied, since various relationships of this sort are found 
in the Great Pyramid, where, amongst other things, the 
height bears to the circumference of the base tlie same 
relationship as the diameter of a circle bears to its 
circumference. I believe this is the only instance in 
Persian architecture Avhere anything of the sort has been 
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discovered, but it uiiijht well be found in other buildings 
were it looked for, since the idea itself, although its 
existence was not dreamt of sixty years ago, is constantly 
i)eing found over a wider and wider held, That literature 
contains no reference to it goes for nothing, as craft 
secrets of this sort were, no douht, only imparted under 
vows of secrecy. By these methods a building, instead of 
being a collection of odd notes, became a harmonious chord 
in stone, a sort of living crystal ; and after all, it really 
is not strange that harmonies of this sort sliould appeal to 
us through our sight, just as cliords in music appeal to us 
through our liearing, since ratios such as the square root 
of two, and especially that which the diameter of a circle 
bears to its circumference, whicli enters into the equation 
of movement of everything in space — nay, further, into the 
movement of the very electrons of the atom itself — are 
fundamentals in time and space ; they go right down to the 
very basis of our own nature and of the physical universe 
in which we live and inove and have our being, and may 
well appeal to us sub-consciously. 

The Musjid-i-Jama at Veramin is another exam 2 )le of 
a o'reat buildino* of the golden age of Persian architecture. 
It Avas built A.D. 1822 b^" Sultan Abu Said, the son of 
Khudabunda. The dome stands on an octagonal drum 
Avith narrow AvindoAVS in each face, a feature of which 
this is the earliest example knoAvn to me, Avith one 
exception, Imamzadeh Yahia, also at Veramin, built 
A,D. 1186, according to Sarre ^ 

We now approach the Tinuiride age, Avhen a great 
change is witnessed in the style of dome used in Persia. 
Up to tills point all the domes met Avith are simple 
structui’es, and we liave no example of the bulbous double 
dome. Now, iioAvever, a new type appears, Avhich consists 
of the former type of dome, covered over by a slightly 
bulbous shell, which is superimposed on it, leaving a large 

^ Veukmaltr pu'Msditr /Jdutun.sf, fig. 6o. 
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spiice between. This style only appears towards tlie end 
of Timurs reign, his early buildings not having this 
feature. However, in tlie mausoleum of his wife Bibi 
Khauum (Plate, Fig. 4^), commenced in 1399 and tinislied 
in 1403, and his own mausoleum known as the Giir 
Amir (Plate, Fig. 3^), we for the hrst time meet with the 
double dome with slightly swelling outline, a type of dome 
whicli henceforth became a constant feature in Persiiin 
architecture. 

No explanation of the origin of this peculiarity has 
been suggested by Fergusson, Texier, or Pascal Coste. 
A. Gosset, in Les Cu^yoles d'Orient et d'OccUhnt, describes 
tlie featui’e without comment, but Choisy, in his Histoire 
de V Arcliitectiire, suggests an Indian origin, viz, that it 
was an imitation of certain bulbous topes to be seen there. 
Now as Timur was in India shortly before the building of 
tlie Bibi Khanum and the Giir Amir we must consider 
this possibility. In the first place, tliese topes are solid 
structures and not examples of roofing, and tlie ^'ely small 
number that are bulbous are not the conspicuous and 
striking objects likely to be noticed even by a conqueror 
in his meteoric flight througli the country. But could he 
have seen any double domes with sliglitly swelling outline ^ 
No 1 for not one of the domed buildings which were 
standing in tlie North-^^ est of India in the time of Timur, 
of which remains have come down to us, have this feature. 
There are about seventeen of these buildings; they 
comprise the groups classed by Fergussou as Early, Middle, 
and Late Pathan. Amongst them are the tombs of Firoz 
Shah, Tughlak Shah, the Kalan Masjid, etc. All the domes 
found in these buildings are pointed in sliape but low in 
elevation, and built in horizontal courses. They liave 
nothing in common witli the domes of the Bibi Khanum 
and Gur Amir. Saladin “ suggests that tliis sliape lias 

1 3 and 4 are reproduced from Skrine o: o/’UsAf, 

permission of Me's'sr?!. Metiiiien. 

~ A.vt ii'su! i, 3S0. 
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Pa‘j;e 092, line 4. For Fig. 4 rend Fig. 8. 
p. 092. 1. 0. For Fig. 8 rend Fig. 4. 
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certain mechanical advantages, viz. that it tends to the 
stability of the dome by constituting additional abutment. 
A more extraordinary statement it is difficult to conceive, 
since it is obvious that it must act outwardly in the same 
direction as the thrust of the dome itself. 

Fig. 4 is a section of the dome of the Gur Amir. 
The dotted line produced from C shows the extent of the 
projecting part. Now the centre of gravity of the pro- 
jecting part is roughly at B, and this part therefore will 



act with leverage about the turning-point C, in direction 
AT). Now the thrust K of the upper part E is in the 
same direction more or less, and thus the projecting part 
adds to the difficulty instead of helping matters. This is 
shown when it comes to practical work by the interior 
construction of this dome, which has a series of tie-bars T 
fixed at their extremities in the lower part of the sides 
of the dome and meeting in the centre, where they are 
JRAS. 1014 . 


4.5 
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carried by a pile of masonry 21. They are an imperative 
necessity to neutralize the unscientilic shape chosen for 
the construction of the dome, and by their very existence 
refute Saladin’s theory. 

It is now clear to us that the shapes of the domes of 
the Bibi Khanum and Gur Amir could not have sprung 
from constructive necessities in brick or stone. When 
this is the case with other features in architecture we 
usually find that the feature in question is a of 

construction in wood, e.g. the mortised joints of the stone 
rail round the Sanchi Tope, also the metopes and triglyphs 
of the Doric order, the L^^cian tombs in the British 
Museum, etc. Can it be so in the case of the slightly 
bulbous double dome ? Is there, or was there, anyAvhere 
in the Moslem world known to Timur a double dome 



Sketcli-plan of Mosque at Damascus. 

with swelling outline ? Yes ! at one place, and at one 
place only, and that was at Damascus, where stood the 
great Umayyad mosque built by the Khalif Walid in 
A.D. 705—18, the dome of wliich in Timur’s time was 
double and of icood. 

Its plan was as shown. It consists of three aisles 
and a transept, at the intersection of which there was 
a dome B, which was called the Kubbat-al-Nasr (the 
Vulture Dome). The angles of this square are vaulted 
over with squinch pendentives, and the drum resting 
upon the octagon thus formed is set back 2 feet, so tliat 
the dome resting on it has an internal diameter of 
43 ft. 6 in. The present dome, whicli was built at some 
date subsequent to tlie burning of the mosque by Timur, 
is of stone. Descriptions of the mosque at dates previous 
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to A.D. 1400 are to be found in the diaries of the various 
Arab geograpliers wlio visited it between the ninth and 
tlie fourteenth centuries. 

Ibn Jubair, who visited it in A.D. 1184, descants on the 
immense height of the great dome, which “ bi'oods over 
the void He describes also how that it consisted of an 
external and internal dome resting on a drum. He 
describes his visit to the interior of these two domes : 

Verily the entrance to the same, and into the interior, 
where is the inner dome — like a sphere ivithin a larger 
sphere — is from the mosque . . . after passing over the 
flat roof we came to the Dome, and mounted into it by 
a ladder set there ... We went into the round gangway 
[this was round the drum]. . . . Then we hastened on 
to the entrance into the interior of the Dome, passing 
through one of the grated windows ; and before us was 
a wondrous sight. We passed on over the planking of 
i^reat wood beams which oro all round the inner and 
smaller dome, which is inside the outer Leaden Dome, 
as aforesaid, and t lie re are here two arched windows 
through whicli you look down into the mosque below. 

. . . The Great Leaden Dome covers this inner dome that 
has just been described. It also is strengthened by 
wooden ribs bound witli iron bands. The number of 
these ribs is forty-eight. The ribs converge above, and 
unite ill a centre-piece of wood.’' ^ 

One cannot help being struck by the close resemblance 
of the above description to the domes of the Bibi Khaiium 
and Gur Amir, with the sole difference that these two 
are built of brick covered with enamelled tiles. The 
correspondence is close throughout ; the peculiar feature 
of an inner and outer shell occurs in both, both are 
ribbed, the Gur Amir having sixty -four against forty - 
eight, and the shape must have been very similai’. That 
it was slightly bulbous there can be no doubt. Ibn Jubair 

^ G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems^ pp. 255-7. 
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says that the length of the mosque from east to west 
(which we know to be 455 feet) was 200 paces ; a pace 
would therefoie be just under 271 inches. He says later 
on that the circumference of the dome of lead was 
80 paces, i.e. 182 feet : its diameter therefore was 58 feet. 
Now the exterior diameter of the base, still existing, of 
the drum on which it stood would appear from tig. 100 
in Professor Phene Spiers’ Arclntecture, East and West, 
to be about 52 feet. The dome of lead, therefore, must 
have overhung its base hy 3 feet. 

Timur appeared before Damascus on January 8, 1401, 
and the next day negotiations were opened with him by 
the citizens, and, on his guaranteeing their safety, the 
Bab Saghin was opened to him. After nearl}^ tAvo months 
spent in bargaining and extracting a ransom, the place 
AA'as finally sacked, and on March 4 all the population 
that remained — men, women, and children — were bound 
and dragged off. On the 17th Timur ordered the city to 
be set on fire, and, sparks from the burning city lighting 
on the Umayyad mosque, it Avas burnt '-'till all that Avas 
left standing Avas a Avail Avith no roof, nor door, nor 
marble ”, 

Timur thus had this great mosque in vieAV for over tAvo 
months, and cannot fail to have been impressed, keenly 
appreciating architecture as he did, Avith this great 
building, in his day one of the Four Wonders of the 
World of mediaeval Islam. He Avas mucli more likelv 
to have some of its most striking features reproduced for 
him at Samarkand than he Avas to copy a tope in India. 
There is ample evidence that Timiir greatly appreciated 
architecture. He Avas greatly impressed by the Juma 
Musjid at Firuzabcid (Old Delhi) and took a model of it 
home. FansluiAvo states (p, 204) that lie greatly admired 
the Kutb Minar, and carried off Avorkmen to construct 
a similar one in Samarkand, Avhich intention, hoAvever, 
Avas never carried out ; and Don Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, 
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in his account of his embassy to Timur in 1404, relates 
many anecdotes to the same effect, as does Timurs 
biographer Sharaf-ud-din Ali. In addition to this the 
diameter of the dome at Damascus was 43 ft. 6 in. Now, 
according to Schubert von Soldern,^ the diameter of the 
dome of the Bibi Khan inn, the first building erected 
by Timur after his visit to Damascus, is 44 ft. 3 in., 
a difference negligible in domes of such a size. I therefore 
think I have shown, as nearly as such a thing can be 
shown, short of a direct contemporary liistorical statement 
to that effect, that this type of dome was first executed 
in brick by Timur after his return from Damascus as 
a copy of a wooden one of the same shape that he 
saw there. 

Ibn Jubair (1184) remarks, and his statement is repeated 
by Ibn Batutah (1326), “From whatever quarter you 
approach the city you see this dome, high above all 
else, as though suspended in the air.’' It was probably 
for the sake of its external effect that this form was 
devised, and came to be adopted elsewhere.^ 

After Timur’s death in 1405 the double dome passed 
from Samarkand to Khurasan, over which it was spread 
by the Timurides then ruling at Herat. It appears in the 
mosque of Gawhar Shad at Meshed (1418) and later in 
the mos(|ue and mausoleum built by Sultan Husein Mirza 
(1487—1506) at Herat. Dating midway between these 
two buildings is the Blue Mosque at Tabriz, built by 
Jahan Shah (1437-68), which Texier states had a double 
dome according to Chardin and Tavernier, who visited 
it in the seventeenth century before it was wrecked by 
an earthquake. 

There is about the plan of this mosque, however, 
something whicli Fergusson calls Byzantine. I cannot 

* Die Baiidenlcmahr von Sdfnarhtnd, }). '2S. 

This theory maj' be found worked out in detail in an article which 
I contributed to the Barlington Mafjnzint, No\ ember and December, 1913. 
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quite see this myself, although tlie three domes in a row 
in front of the dome chamber seem very unusual, and 
almost recall a Greek narthex. Should this plan, 
however, really show Byzantine influence, it is tempting 
to try to put its date forward a few years, so that it 
falls into the reign of Uzun Hasan, Jahan Shah’s successor, 
in which case I could suggest an explanation. Whether 
this can be done I cannot say, as I am unable to find 
the ultimate authority on which the attribution of it 



t). Plaa ot Blue Mosque. 


to Jahan Shah rests. However, could it be attributed to 
his successor my explanation would be this. 

Uzun Hasan was Baiendari of the Ak-koinlu or White 
Sheep dynast}^ of Turcomans, and he defeated and killed 
Jahan Sluih in 1468. Uzun Hasan, wlio ruled at Tabriz, 
married the daughter of Calo Johannes, one of the last 
Comneni emperors of Trebizond, which staidling alliance 
was the outcome of the desire of the Christian princes of 
Europe to unite with the Persians against the growino^ 
power of the Turks, wliose advance they were viewing 
with dismay. It is easy to conceive a Byzantine influence 
being introduced under sucli auspices, especially as the 
relations with the West were so close at this time that 
there was a Venetian ambassador, Caterino Zeno, at 
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Uzun Hasan's court, at whose instance he invaded Asia 
Minor, but was defeated by Sultan Mohammed II.^ 
Although I do not hold definite views as to the plan of 
the Blue Mosque, it nevertheless seems to me that there 
is here scope for interesting research. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries we find the 
double dome with slightly swelling outline in general use 
for all important buildings, as, for instance, the dome of 
the Royal Mosque at Isfahan, built by Shah 'Abbas in 
1612 (Plate, Fig. 5). It is brilliant with glistening tile- 
work, one of the most striking features of Persian domes, 
and has windows round its base. 

Most important domes in Persia are covered with 
faience, but those belonging to sacred shrines are generally 
gilded, a practice which certainly goes back to 1674, 
when the dome of the shrine at Meshed was covered with 
gilt copper plates by Shah Suleiman.^ I think that the 
previous dome was probably covered with blue tiles on 
account of the couplet “ Samarkand is the face of the 
earth : Bokhara is the marrow of Islam : Were there not 
in Meshed an azure dome, the earth would be merely 
a ditch for ablution ". According to Schu^der this couplet 
was probably written about 1500. This feature is found 
in the shrine of Fatima at Kum, and also in the tombs 
of Ali and Husein at Najaf and Kerbela. In the clear 
Persian atmosphere these gilded domes may sometimes 
be seen flashing 30 miles away. The Medresseh-i-shah 
Husein at Isfahan was built c, 1700 (Plate, Fig. 6). It 
is about this period that the outline of the double dome 
begins to get fuller, a tendency which increases rapidl}'’ 
after 1750. 

The double dome spread to India, where it first appears 
in the mausoleum of Humayun, completed 1565. Humayun 
succeeded to the throne in 1530, but in 1539 was defeated 

^ Sykes, Ten Thousand Miles in Persia ^ p. 65. 

“ Its present coating, according to Khanikoff, is due to Xjidir Shah. 
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at Kanauj by Sher Khan Siir, ^yho eventually drove liiin 
out of India. He took refuge in Persia at the court of 
Shah Tahmasp. by whose aid he eventually recovered liis 
kingdom from Sher Shah's successor, sixteen years later, 
in 1555. His stay all these years at the Persian court 
explains the form of the dome covering his tomb. 

This building is said to have been the prototype of the 
Taj, which was commenced in 1632, i.e. about seventy 
years later. In Carr Stephen's Archceology of Delhi (to 
face p. 214) may be seen a photograph of the mausoleum 
of Khan Khtoan, who died in 1626, i.e. only six years 
before the commencement of the Taj. It has a double 
dome, the distance between the crown of the inner and 
outer shell being 25 feet. This building, which has been 
ignored in this connexion by every writer, appears to me 
to be the real model on which the Taj was based. It 
resembles the Taj much more closely, its whole framework 
being more drawn together, and its dome is practically 
identical in shape. The kio.sks at the corners too, as 
also the doorways, which are flush with the facade instead 
of being recessed, bear this out. 

To return to Persia, the double dome under eighteenth 
century decadence takes an increasingly bulbous form ; in 
fact, as Saladin says, the greater the swelling the later the 
date at which it has been built. This swelling form 
culminates in tlie domes of the Shah Chiragh and the 
mosque of Jalal-ud-din at Shiraz, which may date from 
the time of Kerim Khan, but which are probably subsequent 
to the great earthquake of 1824, which according to J. E. 
Alexander (Travels from India to England, p. 125), who 
was there shortly afterwards, left not a single dome or 
minaret standing 

Tliis type followed exactly the same course in India 
during and after the reign of Aurangzib, the most 
pronounced and best-known example being, perhaps, the 
mausoleum of Safdar Jung at Delhi. 
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For present-day practice a good account may be found 
in Langenegger’s Die Baukunst dee Iraq. In fig. 129 he 
gives a section of a modern dome with double shell, the 
outer being one brick thick, covered with a layer o£ tiles. 
He expx’essly remarks that it could not stand without the 
tie-bars shown, which supports the view taken earlier in 
this paper as to this unscientific shape, contrary to the 
view urged by French writers on the subject. In %. 132 
he gives another section of more massive construction, in 
which the whole outer shell is supported on a trussed 
frame. In fig. 130 is an interesting example of modern 
jerry-building in which may be seen a thin shell built with 
light rods radiating from a centre. These rods project 
through it until it is finished, when they are cut ott* flush 
and concealed under the final coating of tiles ; but I ought 
to add that Dr. Langenegger says that this style of thing 
is stronger than might, perhaps, be expected. As an 
example of the most extreme form taken by the double 
dome, I may cite the dome of the shrine of Imam el Horr 
at Kerbela, given by him in fig. 19. 

To sum up, Persian domes may be divided into three 
groups : — 

1. The pre-^Iohammedan domes of elliptical shape, as 
seen at Firuzabad and Sarvistan. 

2. The domes of the Mohammedan period down to 
1400, which, gradually changing from the earlier type, 
become pointed, the dome at Sultanieh being the finest 
example. 

3. The double dome introduced by Timur after his stay 
at Damascus, which, though only of very slightly swelling 
outline for three centuries, gradually became fuller about 
1700, a tendency wliich culminated in the course of the 
last hundred years, till it attained at Shiraz an extremely 
bulbous form. 
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TUN HUANG LU : NOTES ON THE DISTKICT OF 
TUN-HUANG 

By LIONEL GILES 

fTlHE low ebb of sinological studies in this country is 
all too clearh^ indicated by the fact that the present 
text is actually the first to be published out of the 
enormous mass of Chinese manuscripts brought home b}^ 
Sir Aurel Stein five years ago. It is not altogether 
unbefitting, however, that the place of honour should be 
accorded to a brochure giving some account of the Tun- 
huang district, and including a description of the famous 
grottos where the whole collection of manuscripts was 
found. The Tun Huang Lu is indeed tantalizingly brief, 
consisting as it does of only 893 characters all told. But 
within that small compass it touches on many interesting 
points, tlie pi’oper discussion of which would require more 
space than can be given to them here ; and one passage, 
at least, throws a flood of light on a vexed question of 
topograplij’ which has never yet been solved. It is worth 
reading, in a 113 ^ case, as a sliort summary of what was 
known about this remote but higlily important region 
towards the close of the T ang djmasty. reasons for 

assigning the text to this period are dul}^ set forth in the 
accompanying notes. The handwriting is bold, and for 
the most part clear enough. A few characters, however, 
are to be found which the penman has allowed to lapse 
into grassiness ” — the especial bane of eveiy foreign 
student. These I have deciphered to tlie best of my 
ability, but in the lack of iiny assistance from native or 
other experts I cannot feel quite certain of the correctness 
of my readings. As regards tlie st^de of the document, 
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its terseness fre(|uently verges on obscurity, and the 
punctuation (omitted as in nearly all Chinese 31 SS.) has 
been by no means easy to supply in certain passages. 

Besides the Tun Huang Lu, the booklet contains six 
further pages of manuscript which are not a continuation 
of the notes on Tun-huang, and have therefore not been 
included in the present article. It only remains to be 
said that the original is now on view as one of the exliibits 
in the New Wing of the British 3Iuseum (Bay II, A-C, 
No. 1). A photograph of it is reproduced in Stein's 
Ruins of Desert Cathay^ vol. ii, pi. 191, no. 2, but it is 
wrongly described there as a religious work. 

Notes on the disteict of Tun-huang,^ in one pex. 

The town of Hsiao -ku (lit, ‘'Toil - for - corn '*) was 
originally Yii-tse Fishing-pool ”). 

According to the fragment of the ^ Sha cliou cliih 

(f. 15 r°) published by f| ^ 3E Lo Chen-yii in his ^ 

jj] ^ Tun lixiang shih skill i shu, the ancient town of Hsiao-ku 
was 30 li (about 11 miles) north-east of Tun-huang. This statement 
is indirectly confirmed by our treatise, which, as 'we shall see, works 
its way clockwise round the compass, finishing up with the extension 
of the Great Wall on the north. It had previously been believed to 
lie to the west. As early as 385 A.D. the town was attacked and 
destroyed by the inhabitants of j® ^ Chiu-ch‘uan (corresponding 
to the modern M Su-chou). We are told Hoc. cit.) that the walls 
originally measured 500 paces, or about 2,500 feet, in circumference, 
but that at the time of writing all that remained was a part of the 
northern wall, some 30 or 40 paces in length. Even this is now 
probably swallow'ed up by the sand. 

In the time of Hsiao [Wu] Ti of the Han dynasty, 
Ts'ui Pu-i taught the people to labour in the fields and 
grow corn, whence the name. Later on it was made 
a district city {hsieu), 

^ Strictly speaking, the tirst character of the name shuuhl be written 
with an aspirate (T'un-huang), as the commentator on the Ban Shu 
gives the pronunciation as . 
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The charactei’ should be supplied after No fewer than 

seven Emperors of the Earlier and ten of the Later Han had hsiaOy 
filial,” prefixed to their dynastic titles. Ts‘ao Pu-i is mentioned by 
Yen Shih-ku (Han Slut, ch. 28, ii, f. 8 r“) in his note on Hsiao-ku. 
AVe there learn that he was a native of Chi -nan in Shantung, and was 
appointed commander of m ^ m the military camp at 

YiUtse. 

The Erh-shih spring is tliree days' journey eastward 
from the town of Slia-chou. 

Erh-shih was the capital of Ta-juian (Ferghana or Khokand), 

and the spring was named after Li Ivuang-li, who assumed the title of 
‘‘ Erh-shih General ” just before his first and unsuccessful expedition 
against that country in 104 B.C. 

It is to be observed that the writer speaks here of Tun-huang as 
Sha-ch'eng. Elsewhere he calls it 1 or . but oftenest 

simply ji\\ (the departmental city). The territory round about the 
present Tun-huang oasis was inhabited in the Ch'in period by the 
Ta Yiieh-chih, who were destined to reappear as the Indo- 
Scythians of the Panjab. They were displaced by the Hsiung-nu in 
165 B.C., who themselves had to yield ere long to Chinese pressure. 
The cliihi of Chiu-ch'lian was founded between 120 and 115, and 
extended so as to include the Tun-huang district in 111, which, 
however, was not made into a separate cliiin until the year 88.^ The 
Jisien was also called Tun-huang. In 885 A.D. a department, 
Sha-choii, was created within the chun. From 400 to 405 Tun-huang 
was the capital of the AA'estern Liang State. Under the Later AVei 
dynasty, the Emperor ~iz Illi T‘ai AA^u (424-51) established Tun- 
huang .§111 rJu’fi within the cltiin, and m ^ Aling Ti (516-27) 
changed this cheu into ilt jUj Kua-chou. Under the Later Chou 
d 5 uiasty (557-81), Tun-huang hsien was called ® Aling-sha 
hsien after the famous sandhill (see below). At the beginning of the 
Sui dynasty the cJuin was abolished, but re-established about 605, 
and at tlte same time the Jisicn reverted to its old name of Tuii-huang. 
In the second year of the T’ang dynasty (619) the chiln was 
superseded, and the name Kua-chou adopted, but only until 622, 
when it was changed to AAY^stern ISha-chou. In 638 the W was 
dropped, and for the first time the wdiole region was knowm as 
Sha-chou. In 742 the name Tun-huang chiin reappeared officially 
for the last time, being succeeded again by Sha-chou in 758. In 766 
the district was placed under the jurisdiction of the In ® of 
JpI W Ho-hsi, and in 781 it fell into the hands of the Tibetans. In 

^ See below, p. 717. 
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851 it once more became part of the Chinese Empire, but was 
incorporated in the State of Hsi Hsia or Tangut in 1035. It was at 
this time that the cave -library whence this book was taken appears to 
have been sealed up. The place was captured by the Alongols and 
renamed Sha-chou in 1277, being subsequently made a ‘‘circuit” 
attached to Kansu. In 1405 the Ming emperor Ch'eng Tsu made it 
a military district, and in 1479 it was called ^ ^ ^ “fe 
“ Han-tung, military district of the left”. The town was afterwards 
abandoned, until finally in 1726 it again became the military district 
of Sha-chou, attached to ^ si the independent sub-prefecture 
of An- hsi. The name Tun-huang has, however, persisted, side by 
side with Sha-chou, to the present day. 

In the Han period, Li Kuang-li’s army when on the 
march was suffering greatly from thirst. 

Li Kuang-Ii’s second expedition against Eerghana, in 102 B.c., was 
crowned with success, and he was rewarded with the high-sounding 
title mis m “ Marquis of the lands west of the Ocean” {Shih 
Chi, ch. 123, f. 10 r®). In 99, however, a terrible disaster occurred. 
His army was surrounded and almost annihilated by the Hsiung-nu ; 
and his kinsman ^ ^ Li Ling, in trying to retrieve the situation, 
was cut off in his turn and forced to surrender. Some years later the 
news reached Li Kuang-li that his own wife and children had shared 
in the capital punishment meted out to all the relatives of the renegade 
Li Ling, and this doubtless had its effect on the events that followed. 
In the year 90, after the Chinese army had been defeated, Li Kuang-li 
formally tendered his allegiance to the Khan of the Hsiung-nu, who 
received him with the highest honoui-s and gave him his own 
daughter in marriage. The next year, however, he fell victim to an 
intrigue and was put to death (Han Shu, ch. 94, i, ff. 17-19). 

Having prayed to the spirit of the mountain, he pricked 
the mountain-side with his sword, whereupon a stream of 
water gushed out and flowed away to the west for several 
tens of li into the Huang-ts‘ao [Yellow Grass] Lake. 

This miraculous episode is related thus in the W ^ ^ 
quoted by the Sha chon chih : ” On his return from the punitive 
expedition against Ta-yilan, Li Kuang-li reached this mountain at 
a time when his soldiers were suffering greatly from thirst. He rubbed 
the rock with the palm of his hand, and with upturned face made a 
piteous appeal to Heaven. Then he struck the cliff with the sword 
hanging at his side, and a jet of water gushed out, bringing salvation 
to the -sv-hole army.” This spring, called ^ ^ because it issued 
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from the side of a beetling precipice was 130 li to the 

east of Ttm-huang. The word A. seems to be wanted after £• 
occurs in the Slia clioii chilly f. 7 in the sense of lake or marsh. 

At a later date there was a general who drank of the 
Avater when he was very thirsty, which caused him to fall 
dead beside the spring. In consequence of this the water 
ceased to flow, only rising up to the level of the ground. 

^ for which is sometimes written without the walking radical. 
Ever afterwards, Avhen many people came to drink, the 
flow of water was abundant ; when few came, the supply 
was scanty ; if there was a great multitude from the city, 
which consumed large quantities, the water poured forth 
in a tumultuous stream ; and these phenomena continue 
down to the present day. 

The same story is told in the Slia clioa chili and the ^ ^ 
Yuan ho chili. 

The Erh-shili temple, which has long since been 
abandoned, stands by the roadside. Close by, there is 
a stone cairn. This is where travellers come with their 
camels and horses to pray for good luck. 

That is to say, before starting on their journey across the desert. 
Stein (op. clt., vol. ii, p. 122) speaks of worshippers in these parts 
clinging to a shrine for centuries after it had lain in ruins. is to 
be taken adverbially, = 5£- In the Han Shu, ch. 96, f. 1 r», ^ 
is given as the name of the spot where the Tarim, after running for 
a long distance underground, comes to the surface again as the Yellow 
Eiver of China. 

Going east, you pass next into the territory of Kua-chon. 

Under the T'ang dynasty, Kua-chou and ^ ^ Chin-ch‘ang both 
formed part of the modern An-hsi. The name Kua-chou, derived 
from the fine melons of the district, had previously, as we have seen, 
been applied to Tun-huang itself. 

South of the city of Sha-chou, at a distance of 25 li, 
are the Mo-kao caves. 

There can be no doubt that these are the famous grottos now 
generally known as the though on reference to Stein’s 

map it will be seen that the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas are 
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situated to the south-east, and not due south of Tun-huang. The 
distance, however — just under 9 miles — is exactly correct. The 
folio whig description is all the more interesting because, so far as I am 
aware, no other account of the grottos has reached us from anything 
like so early a period. The ^ Ta ch'iny i funy 

chilly ch. 170, f. 12 r^, has a notice of them, disappointingly meagre, 
under the heading © "W ^ Thunder- sound Temples ”, referring. 
I suppose, to the rumbling sandhill near by. The onl 3 ’ new item of 
information to be found in it is that thej^ were constructed in the 
Thing period. Furthermore, two passing allusions of a poetical 
character are made to them in the Sha In published hy Lo 

Chen-yii : f. 4 r*", col. 8, & ® Jl T' ® (the 

hillside} is scooped out into hol^' shrines rising one above the other 
towards the sky” ; and again, f. 21 r'", col. 4, ^ m m 

“ the thousand shrines of the sacred caves”. 

To get there, you pass through a stony desert and 
encircle a sloping hill, wlien there is a sharp descent into 
a valley. To tlie east of this point stands the San-wei 
Mountain, to the west tlie Hill of Sounding Sand. 

^ here ^ The San-wei Mountain, so called on account of its 

three sharp peaks, is located hj’ the 1 t'unrj chili 30 li south-east of 
Tun-huang. If we are to believe the author of the Tribute of Yii, 
that indefatigable monarch survej^ed the Black -water as far as 
San-wei” iSlin Chiny^Yli^ 1. ii, 6). This at an^' rate proves that the 
name is one of great antiquity. It is also mentioned in the Canon of 
Shun {ih. II, i, 12) and in the 7|C S Shiii Chiny. 

In between tltere is a stream flowing from the south, 
called the Tang-chTian (Tunnel -spring). 

This is the Tang River, on the west bank of which the ancient 
Tun-huang was situated, whereas the later town of Sha-chou was 
built on its east bank. It is also in all j)robabilit 3 ’ to be identihed 
with the j£ m Ti-chih River of the Han Shn (see Ifuny chih, 
ch. 170, f. 4 v"}. The name Tang is also written witli tlie character 
or We may note that W ^ is given as the name of 

a village in Tun-huang hsien Iw MS. 922 of the Stein Collection, 
containing part of a census of families in Tun-liuang chiin. 

In this valley there is a vast number of old Buddhist 
temples and priests' quarters : there are also some liufye 
bells. 

M stands for ti, as often in ^ISS. 
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At both ends of the valley, north and south, stand 
temples to the Rulers of the Heavens, and a number of 
shi'ines to other gods ; the walls are painted with pictures 
of the Tibetan kings and their retinue. 

The I are the four demon-kings who are stationed on the 
sides of Mt. Mem in order to guard the world against the attack of 
xAsuras. Their names are: (1) Yirudhaka, the blue guardian of the 
south; attribute, a long sword. (2) Vaih-avana, the yellow guardian 
of the north; attributes, a banner and a mongoose. (3) Virupaksha, 
the red guardian of the west ; attributes, a stupa and a snake. 
(4) Dhritarashtra, the white guardian of the east ; attribute, a guitar. 
See Eitel, Hamlhoolx of Chinese Bnddhistn, p. 145n ; Grimwedel, 
^Iijtholo(jie des Buddhismns, pp. 180-2. Tsan-p\i is the Chinese 
transcription of " rgyal-po ”, the temporal rulers of Tibet, who were 
afterwards displaced by the Dalai Lamas. 

The whole of the western face of the cliff for a distance 
of 2 li, north and south, has been hewn and chiselled out 
into a number of lofty and spacious sand-caves, which are 
filled with paintings and images of Buddha. Vast sums 
of money, if we figure it out, must have been lavished on 
the adornment of each cave. In front of them several 
storied pavilions have been erected. 

is here the numerative. 

There are temples with colossal images rising to a iieight 
of 160 feet, and the number of smaller shrines is past 
counting. 

Stein (op. cit., ii, 26, 27) speaks of several giant images of sitting 
Buddhas, rising through caves with a number of stories”. Some of 
them, he adds, are nearly a hundred feet high. 

All are accessible by means of open doorways, convenient 
for the purpose of ceremonial rounds as well as casual 
sight-seeing. 

^ is in one of its meanings (read hsien) a synonym of the sill 
of a window or door ; and S appears to denote the space, left 
empty, where a door or window should be. Examples of the phrase 
are given in the P'ei wen ijnn fa : 1^ ^ 

“ I lean on the window-ledge and lot my thoughts roam afar ” ; 

,JRAS. 19U. 4G 
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^ JS z® The spray from the torrent splashes my window- 
sill”. The first character of the clause I conjecture to be though 
it does not appear in Millot's ** Formes Cursives ” and cannot be said 
to resemble the ^ which occurs below on p. 6, col. 1. Literally, 
then, the translation runs : ** All the grottos have empty doorways 
(or corridors) which connect them ” — not with one another, as one 
might suppose at first sight, but with the outside ; in other words, 
they are all without doors and stand open to the air. According to 
Stein (voL ii, p. 24), ” the ground plan and axTangement of the 
[shrines] showed much uniformity. From a kind of oblong ante- 
chapel, fully open to the light ... a high and relatively wide passage 
led into a square, high-roofed cella hewn out of the rock.” AVe are 
told, it is true, that he '‘passed rapidly from one cella to another”, 
but it seems clear that in each case he had to enter from the outside, 
and that there were no lateral openings in the cella itself. For, in 
another place, he speaks of the grottos as ” perched one above the 
other without any order or arrangement in stories Unfortunately, 
the point cannot be referred to Sir Aurel Stein himself, as he is again 
travelling in Central Asia. 

On the next hill to the south tliere is a spot where the 
Bodhisattva Kuan-yin once made herself visible. Whenever 
the people of this province go to visit it, they are obliged 
to make the journey alone, both going and returning ; 
that is the way in which they express their reverence. 

The Hill of Sounding Sand is 10 li away from the 
city. It stretches 80 li east and west, and 40 north 
and south, and it reaches a height of 500 feet. 

There is obviously something very wrong with these figures, as 
applied to a single ” sandhill ” or “ sandy hillock ”, as it is called by 
Stein and Palladius respectively. The former speaks of it also as 
a ” huge dune but even this description would not suit a mass 
measuring nearly 30 x 15 miles. One would be inclined to substitute 
^ (10 feet) for Mi except that the height would then be relatively 
too great. The hill is mentioned in the Jl ^ IFa tai sliili, 
E9 ^ : “The Hill of Sounding Sand, 10 li to the south of 

Kua-chou (i.e. Tun-huang), emits, winter and summer, a rumbling 
noise like thunder. These are the it W Shifting Sands mentioned 
in the Tribute of Ahi ” (see Shu Chimj, III, 1, ii, 5). It is not at all 
likely, however, that the '‘Shifting Sands ” in the passage referred to 
denote the Ming-sha Shan alone. They are generally identified with 
a portion of the desert of Gobi. At the same time, it is certainly 
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curious that the Sha cliou cliih (f. 1 v") should speak of the 
m iij j and go on to explain that the whole hill is constantly moving 
from one spot to another. 

The whole mass is entirely made up of pure sand. 

The character in the text looks as though a stroke or two had 
been purposely omitted. If so, it can only be because it was the 
personal name of the Emperor ^ Hsien Tsimg, who reigned 
806-20 A,D. This would prove that the book was written before the 
end of the T‘ang dynasty, and not earlier than 806. But at this latter 
date, and until 851, Tun-huang was still in the hands of the Tibetans, 
whereas everything seems to show that the writer was living at 
Tun-huang under Chinese rule. Furthermore, on p. 1, col. 5, the 
character f5£, which was the personal name of ^ ^ Chao 
Hsiian Ti, the last emperor of the dynasty, who came to the throne 
in 904, is written without any abbreviation. I conclude, therefore, 
that the book was written betw^een the years 851 and 904. 

This hill has mysterious supernatural qualities. Its 
peak looks as if it had been artiticially pared away, and 
on it there is a well which the sand has not been able to 
cover up. 

The Sha chou chili (loc. cit.) refers to both these features in almost 
the same words ^ ^ ^ ^ iP ^ ^ 

The I fling chili also says : “ Its peak is very steep, even more so 
than that of a rocky mountain ; each of its four sides is a bank of 
sand, and its back is shaped like the blade of a knife.” 

In the height of summer the sand gives out sounds of 
itself, and if trodden by men or Itorses the noise is heard 
many tens of li away. 

So the M W W quoted in the 'ic ^ ^ BE T"ai 

p'ing hnan ijii chi, ch. 153, f. 4 r'^ : ''At Sha-chou, when the weather 
IS bright and sunny, the sand emits sounds which are heard in 
the city.” 

It is customary on the tiuin-wii day (the Dragon 
Festival on the 5th of the 5th moon) for men and women 
from the city to clamber up to the very summit and rush 
down again in a body, which causes the sand to give forth 
a loud rumbling sound like tl Hinder. Yet when you come 
to look at it the next morning the liill is found to be just 
as steep as before. 
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is equivalent to and conveys the notion of heavy tramping. 
Cf. I t'ung chill : A ^ IP o 5^ S. 

3 ® ^ " When people climb up. the sand rumbles, gives 

way under the feet, and slides down to the bottom. But after a night 
has passed, the wind will have blown the sand back into its original 
position”. And the Ska chon chih : ^ ^ 

‘‘ In the evening j^ou would think there was nothing there, but next 
morning it is towering up to the sky The fact that both sexes 
joined in this sport throws an interesting sidelight on the position of 
women in this outlying community. Incidentally, it proves that 
footbinding could not have been in A Ogue, even if the women were 
Chinese, which is perhaps doubtful. 

An old name for the Sounding Sand was Spiritual 
Sand, and a small temple has been dedicated to it near by. 

Yet a third name, in allusion to its curious peak, was ij? ^ tU' 
so we learn from the Huan ijn chi. 

To the south there is the Kan-chTian Eiver. 

This stream is not to be found on Stein’s map. and is probably 
represented bj' one of the dry river-beds west of the Tang Ho. 

Tracing it southward from the Hill of Sand, we find 
its original source to be in the Great Snowy Mountains 
(the Xan-shan range). It enters the Tun-liuang district 
through the territory of Shou-cli'ang hsien in the south- 
west. On account of its cool and fertilizing properties 
it is commonly called Kan-chTian (Sweet-spring). 

The character ^ wants two strokes, probably omitted by in- 
advertence, as I cannot find that the word has ever been taboo. 
8hou-ch'ang hsien, called after the Shou-ch’ang a lake south of 
the town, was founded in D21 on the site of the ancient b| ij'l) 
Lung-lo, but a few years later was incorporated in Ming-^ha hsien. 
In 619 it was again established, and after a chequered existence 
definitely disappeared before the close of the T'ang d> nasty. Thus, 
in the Huan yii chi, published in the period 976-8o, it is called 
^ '‘extinct”. Here we have a further clue to the date of this 
brochure, which mentions the hsien as still existing. The exact 
distance of Shou-ch‘ang from Tim-huang is very doubtful. The 
Yiian ho chih, quoted in the I fung chih, says 105 h to the 
west, which is almost ccrtainlv wrong. Tlie Hufin ijn chi gives 
the direction as south-we^t, and the distance first as 290, afterwards 
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as 150 li. The latter figure is more likely to be correct. The Yang 
and Y'li-inen Barriers, mentioned below, were both in this lisicn^ the 
fomier 6 to the west, the latter 118 li north-west of the town. See 
Chiu T'ariff Shu, ch. 40, f. 47 The Hiian yii chi places the Yang 
Barrier 60 li west of Shou-ch‘ang, but this is doubtless a copyist’s 
mistake. 

The Chin -an (Golden Saddle) Mountain is situated to 
the soutli-west oE the Hill oE Sand. It has snow on it 
throuo'hout the summer. There is a shrine there of hiodi 
spiritual potency, which people dare- not approach. Every 
year, from a Ear, the local chief offers up in sacrifice a fine 
horse, which he driv^es into the recesses oE the mountain, 
is a rare form of • 

But if he ventures too near he immediately provokes 
a destructive hail -storm, with thunder and lightning. 

South-west oE the city stands the Li Hsieii-wang temple, 
that is to say, a temple erected in a former generation to 
Chao Wang of the Western Liang State. 

This state was an offshoot of the Xorthern Liang (397-439), and 
lasted from 400 to 421. In the absence of any account of these 
short-lived kingdoms apart from the Chinese annals, a brief synopsis 
of the period may be useful. ^ Li Kao, a man of refinement 

and literary tastes, was descended from the Han general Li ^ Kuang, 
and Li 5^ Yuan, a descendant of his own in the eighth generation, 
became the first emperor of the T‘ang dynasty. ^ Meng Min, 

Governor of Tun-huang, made him magistrate of Hsiao-ku, and 
after the former’s death in 400 a petition was presented to ^ ^ 
Tuan Yell, King of Xorthern Liang, praying that Li Kao might 
be appointed to succeed him. Tuan Yeh assented, but soon his 
jealousy was aroused, and he sent a body of 500 horse to depose him. 
These were defeated by Li Kao, who exacted an apology and later on, 
assuming the title of Duke of Liang, conquered all the territory west 
of the Jade Gate, then situated near the modern Su-chou. His capital 
was fixed at Tun-huang. In 401 Tuan Yeh was assassinated by his 
Prime Minister M m ^ M Chu-chhi Mtmg-hslin, who became 
king in his stead. In 404 Li Kao’s eldest son T'an died, and 
Hsin was made heir-apparent. In the following year Li Kao 
appointed his son ^ Jang to be Governor of Tun-huang, and moved 
his capital eastwards to Chiu-chhian, in order to keep a better check 
on the Xorthern Liang State. He now began to take ” year-titles 
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In 410 Aleng-hsun attacked his neighbour, defeated Prince Hsin and 
took the general Yilan-hu prisoner. He was ransomed, 

and a treat}’ of peace was concluded, only to be broken the next 3 ’ear 
by Meng-hsim. Li Kao refused battle until the enemy were tired out 
and on their way home, when they were attacked and crushed by the 
Crown Prince. After an interval of five years, during which Meng- 
hsiin was at war with the Southern Liang State, Li Kao was urged by 
a minister to fall upon his enemy, but wisely declined to do so. In 
417 he died and was canonized by his son as ^ BS I. with the 
temple-name In the same year the new king gained a 

victory over Meng-hsiin. In 420, acting against his mother’s advice, 
he attacked his old enemy once more, but was utterly defeated and 
lost his life in the battle. His brothers Fan and ‘]’n] Hslui. 
Governors of Chiu-ch'uan and Tun-huang respectively, fled to the 
41: 111 northern hills. In the winter, Hslin. claiming the succession, 

shut himself up in Tun-huang, where he was besieged by the enemy’s 
troops. His request to be allowed to tender allegiance was refused, 
whereupon he committed suicide. The city was taken, a general 
massacre followed, and Hslin’s brother ^ Pao was cast into prison. 
Meng-hsiin lived until 433, and under his successor ^ Mu-chien 
the Northern Liang State was overthrown in its turn by ^Yei. 

In the ch'ien-fenrj period (a.d. 666-8) a lucky stone 
was picked up close beside this temple ; its colour was 
bluish-green, and it bore a red inscription in the ancient 
character, to wit : I can foretell thirty generations, 

I can foretell 700 years.” 

Towards the end of our fragment of the Slia chon chih there is 
a list of twenty m ^ • ' lucky omens The fourteenth of these is 
the stone mentioned here. We learn a few more details about it. It 
was picked up by Yen Hung-shuang, a man of the people, 

in the year 666 , and the first two characters of the inscription are 
given as T ft- 

To-day tins temple is known as the Li temple ”, 

According to the Shu chon chih. L 13, there were really two temple-> 
on this site, 8 U west of Tuii-huang. The first was called 7^ 3E 
being dedicated to Li Kao’s father, on wliom his son liud conferred 
the posthumous title S’ ” Honorarv Duke of Liang”. It 

was 17) feet high, and its precincts were 3o0 paces in circumference. 
To the east of it stood another temple, of the same dimensiom, erected 
in honour of Li Kao’s sons. This temple was called ” Li Aliao ”. 
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West of the city is the Yang Barrier, which is the 
same as the ancient Yu- men (Jade Gate) Barrier. 

This is a most interesting statement. Even if made at random or 
without full appreciation of what it involves, it furnishes, I venture to 
think, a valuable clue to the mystery which has hitherto surrounded 
the relation between these tw’o famous frontier gates. Let us review 
the scanty data suppUed to us on the subject by the early Chinese 
histories. 

(1) The Han Shu^ ch. 28, ii, f. 3 r®, states that the Yang and 
Yii-men Barriers were both in Lung-lo hsien, a district which we 
know to have lain roughly south-west of Tun-huang. This at once 
disposes of Bretschneider’s assertion {Mediaeval Hesearclies, ii, 
p. 215, note) that the Jade Gate was originally built on the site of the 
present Yii-men hsien, nearly 130 miles east of Tun-huang. If 
further evidence be needed, we may point to Han Shu, ch. 96, f. 1 r®, 
where it is said that fi a Lopnor is some 300 li from the 
Yii-men and Y"ang Earners. This imphes that the two were at no 
great distance from one another, and that in any case neither can 
have been on the east side of Tun-huang. And that conclusion is 
confinned, as we have seen, by the Old T'ang History, which places 
the Y^ang Barrier 6 li west and the Jade Gate 118 U north-west of 
Shou-ch‘ang. The former, then, was not more than 30 or JO miles 
south-east of the latter ; so that if, as appears extremely probable, 
Sir A. Stein was right in locating the Jade Gate at T. xiv (inai’ked 

ancient fort ” on his map), the Yang Barrier must have stood, as he 
surmised, somewhere in the Nan-hu oasis (see linins of Desert 
Cathay^ ii. p. 80). 

(2) We are moreover told in the Han Shu (ch. 96, f. 1 v®) that 
both stations were occupied during the reign of Wu Ti, and apparently 
in comiexion with the colonization of four new cliiln^ Chiu-ch‘uan, 

ji Wu -wei, m m Chang-i, and Tun-huang. 

(3) The ^ HS Shill Chi, ch. 123, f. 8 r‘', states that when 
Li Kuang-li was returning with the straggling remnants of his army 
from the abortive expedition against Ferghana in 103. the Emperor 
in a rage scut envoys to bar his x>assage, declaring that any of his 
soldiers who dared to enter the Jade Gate should forthwith be beheaded. 
The Erh-shih general was overawed by this threat, and therefore 
encamped at Tun-huang. Commenting on this passage, AI. Chavannes 
writes^ : “ Ce teinoignage donne a entendre que, en 103 av. J.-C., la 
porte du Jade, et par consequent rextreimte de la grande muraille, 
etaient encore a Test de Touen-houang.” I would join issue with him 
here. The above extract certainlv makes it quite clear that the Jade 

^ Doruiufinfs f'hhiois df'covrprlti par Aurtl S^rin, Introduction, p. 6. 
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Gate in 103 B.C. was not bitnated where it indubitably was situated 
a few years later, namely at a point on the ^Yall west of Tun-huang, 
inasmuch as it would thus have lain straight across the returning 
general’s path. But, on the other hand, to suppose that it was 
anywhere east of Tun-huang is a flat contradiction of the statement 
that both barriers were situated in Lung-lo hsien. How can we 
reconcile the two passages ? Only by boldly assuming, in accordance 
with our present text, that the Jade Gate of this earliest period — the 
Jade Gate garrisoned by ft ^ Jen ^Yen (Han SJiii, ch. 96. f. 3 v‘’), 
the Jade Gate which Li Kuang-li was forbidden to enter — was no 
other than the Y'ang Barrier itself. I will sketch the course of events 
which this theory seems to involve. ^Yith AI. Chavannes we may 
follow the is Hung Cliien in supposing that Chiu-ch‘uan was 
founded in 115, as a direct result of the brilliant military exploits of 
ft i Si Ho ChHi-ping. Soon afterwards the Y'ang Barrier (known 
not by that name but as the Jade Gate) was erected on the extreme 
western frontier. But when Tun-huang was colonized in 111, fresh 
protection was found to be necessai^y on the north, and the extension 
of the Great AYall was begun. Li Kuang-li’s expedition took place 
before the new wall was finished, and while the Jade Gate was still 
fifty miles or so south-west of Tun-huang. That explains how it was 
he managed to enter the town without passing through the Jade Gate. 
As soon as the wall was completed, probably about the year 100,^ the 
Jade Gate was at once rendered, if not absolutely supeidluous, at any 
rate of much less importance, seeing that the pressure of the Hsiung-nu 
came almost entirely from the north. Consequently, it was now 
shifted northwards to a point on the wall which we may take to be 
Stein’s T, xiv, and for the first time the name Y'ang Ivuan was given 
to the old barrier in order to distinguish it from the new Jade Gate. 
Here I may quote the Hung Tieir : 31 ft j|^ fto 

13 ft 3E ^ o 0 The Jade Gate is in the 

north of the lisHn (Lung-lo), and the Y'ang Barrier is south of the 
Jade Gate; that is why it is called Ytiug ithc quarter of light and 
warmth, i.e. south) ”, And, more important still, the ^ 
TunrjChUr, T|;i Pi P rfD ^ 5 Pic S ^ ® M IfilJ 

iic ^ ^ ® iHc @ iS ±. £& flic r.(«r/ 

Barrii^r and aftfrivard^s thr Jadr Qair controlled the route through 
Kami to the west and dominated the Gobi desert, was the ‘ throat ’ of 
all the mountain passes and the key to the furthest lands bevond the 
frontier Here we have striking testimony to the fact that the Yang 

‘ It Y significant that the oldest date on the tablets found hy Sir A. 
►Stem along the line of the uall in 9S bj.. 

“ I have not found the exact leterence. 
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Barrier not only was the earlier of the two fortresses, but played 
exactly the same part as the later Jade Gate in that it was the 
recognized starting-point of the journey from the Chinese border to 
the west. 

Pursuing my historical synopsis a little further, I would call 
attention to one other passage in the Hati Slni (ch. 28, ii, f, 3 r®) : 
Wii ^ ^ 'X ^ ^ M. “ (Tun-huang) was divided off 

from Chiu-ch‘uan and established in the Jiou-ijiian period (b.C. 88-87) 
of the reign of Wu Ti This has been rather rashly rejected as 
a mistake by M. Chavannes (following the Ch‘ien Lung commentators) 
on the ground, I suppose, that Tun-huang was evidently in existence 
at the time of Li Ivuang-li’s expedition. But the words do not mean 
that Tun-huang was colonized or founded at that date, only that it 
was then for the first time made into an independent cliiln, is 

regularly used to indicate a change of status only, as for instance when 
Tun-huang chiin became Kua-chou in 619 A.D. {Chiu T'ang Shu, 
eh. 40, f. 47 r'4. It is highly unlikely, when we come to think of it, 
that Tun-huang should have been made a chiin immediately after its 
colonization, when occupying the exposed position it did before the 
wall was built. The A*ery name %% @ (literally ‘‘ great blaze ”) 
points unmistakably to its having been originally a mere Avatch-station 
whence fire-signals could be transmitted.^ 

It was because Yang Ming, when Governor of Sha-chou, 
resisted an Imperial av arrant for his arrest and fled over 
the border by this gate, that it afterwards came to be 
known as the Yang Barrier. 

This does not seem a A^ery probable dcriA\ation of the name. The 
only other mention of this worthy that I have succeeded in finding is 
in the in 1® Ch' ing po tsa chili, quoted in the T'u shu 

chi clicng, V, 125. ^ , f. 6 v”, Avhere, however, liis name is 

given as Yang Using. The passage runs : The Han General 
Yang Using tied through this gate A\hen he Avas defeated : hence the 
name. But it is not a pleasing appellation. The general of a routed 
army and a subject Avho had rebelled against the State did not 
deserve to have the fact that he crossed the frontier thus honourably 
recorded.” 

It connects China with the capital of Slian-shan, but 
the natural obstacles of the route and its deficiency in 

‘ M Ying 81iao explain>- ^ a<: meaning ‘‘abundance”. 

But every other authority, including the Shuo iVtn, w against him. 
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water and vegetation make it difficult to traverse. The 
frontier-gate was afterwards shifted to the east of 
Sha-chou. 


The exact position of the kingdom of Shan-shan is one of the 
puzzles of Central Asian geography. The Han Shu gives its distance 
from the Yang Barrier as 1,600 Ji, and mentions it as the first countiw 
to be passed through on the southern trade route from China to the 
west. The Hoit Han Shu, on the other hand, very strangely makes 
it lie on the route between Tun-huang and Hami. For an attempted 
solution of the problem, see Chavannes’ Les Pays cV Occident d'apres 
le Wei Lio. It must here suffice to say that the original name of the 
country was fS Lou-lan, and that after it was changed to 
Shan-shan in 77 B.C., the capital appears to have been south-west 
of Lopnor, and not far from the modern Charkhk. In spite of the 
difficulties of the southern trade route here alluded to, it appears to 
have been the one chiefly used during the earlier Han period on 
account of the danger to be apprehended from the Hsiung-nu on the 
northern route, which passed through Hami and Karakhojo. Under 
the reign of Hsiian Ti {b.C. 73-^19), the Chinese Government, so we 
learn from the Han Shu, ch. 96, f. 2 undertook to guard the 
southern but not the northern route ; and it is clear that the Chinese 
fully realized the necessity of maintaining their position as paramount 
power at the court of Shan-shan. A passage in the T^ung Tioi 
immediately following the one already quoted seems to imply that 
the Yang Barrier and the Jade Gate were the starting-points for the 
southern and northern routes respectively HJ gx 

g JK: ifD ® ® W it :jt: Ji, ffi). But there 
is nothing in the earlier histories to support that view. Indeed, the 
Holt Han Shu may be quoted in the opposite sense • ai 2 P! 

#C Ib — U IS; M “Issuing by 


the Jade Gate, you pass through Shan-shan, Clni-mo, Ching-chuch, 
and after a journey of more than 3,000 U you amve at Chu-mi 
(ch. 88, f. 4r‘’). The removal of the Jade Gate to the east of 
Tun-huang did not take place until after the Han dynasty. 


Eighty-five li west of the city is the Yu-tiii (Beautiful 
Woman) Spring. The stories that have been handed down 
about it are largel}^ flctitifuis. Every y(‘ar a youth and 
a maiden used to be conducted to tliis spot by the people 
of the district (cJitln) and sacrifictMl ])y nWhi to the spirit 
of the pool. 
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seems to make good sense here> but I am bound to say it is 
only a conjecture for a cursive fonn which I have not been able to 
discover in any dictionary. 

This ensured a plentiful harvest ; but if the ceremony 
was omitted the crops were spoilt. The parents, though 
bitterly distressed at having their sons and daughters 
thus torn from them, would nevertheless cheerfully lead 
by the hand those marked out as victims for the goddess, 
and drown them in the spirit-dragon s pool. 

■ while they themselves were still alive ”, the natural cause of 
separation between children and their parents being the latter s’ death. 
The Chinese dragon is generally associated with water, which maj' 
possibly account for the omission of a word for “ pool ” or spring ” 
before • 

When the Governor Chano; Hsiao-sung arrived at his 
post, he made inquiries about this custom from the 
inhabitants of the chiln. 

is another form of ^) . The Hon Han Shu ("§ ) 

informs us that “ Hsiao Wu Ti (140-87 B.C.l was the first to appoint 
shih^ thirteen in all, with a salary of 600 piculs of grain. 
Ch*eng Ti (B2-7 B.C.) raised the salary to 2,000 piculs. In 42 A.D. 
the number of shih was increased by twelve, each being placed 
in charge of a ^^'l department. These departments were in each 
case attached to the jurisdiction of a ^ it Ji si ao-ivei ( milit ary 
governor) About Chang Hsiao-sung I can find no further details. 

Tliey gave him particulars, wliereupou the Governor 
exclaimed in anger : '' I won’t have an uncanny drought- 
demon planted on us in this fountain and playing 
miraculous tricks ! ’’ 

inti i(jna nils - is defined in the Shuo TlVv? as if A n til 

“ a beautiful woman” ; here, liowever, it partakes also of tlie meaning 
of ^ “a demon of drought ”, living in the spring itself so as to 
diminish its outtiow. is a vulgar form of '[5. I take ^ (if that 

is the right reading) as a verb governing ^ . 

So he had an altar erected, and sacrificial victims 
prepared alongside the spring. Tlien he called out: ‘'I 
wisli to heliold thy real fonn and make sacrifice to thee 
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in person/' The spirit forthwith changed into a dragon 
and came out of the water, whereupon the Governor drew 
his bow and shot the creature in tlie throat ; then he 
Vvdiipped out his sword and cut off its liead. This, on 
a subsequent visit to the Palace, he presented to the 
Emperor, Hslian Tsung, who sliowed great admiration 
for his exploit and graciously bestowed on him the tongue 
of the drao*on, with a command that he should take the 
appellation of Lung-site (Dragon's tongue). Chang wrote 
a book giving an account of this adventure. 

Hsiian Tsung, better known by bis title of canonization ^ ^ 
Ming Huang, reigned A.D. 713-56. If? is apparently the original 
fomi of ^ in the sense of ‘’praise”. The SJtuo Wen defines it 
as and ^ as ^ is used for m- 

One li north-west of the capital there is a monastery 
and a clump of old trees. Hidden amongst them is 
a small fort, on the top of which is erected a miniature 
palace, complete in every part. 

This is perhaps the same as the mentioned in the SJia chon 
cliih, f. It had six gates, five rooms, was 4 feet high, and measured 
17 by 8 paces. It is said to have been built by Li Kao in the year 
400 for the transaction of administrative business. Its name was 
^ 5 and there is a tradition that Li Kao died there. 

Formerly there was a sub-prefect of Sha-chou, one 
Cliang ChTu, who, wlien already advanced in years, took 
a fancy to the spot and settled down to live there. 

A man of this name, who mav or may not be the same person, is 
mentioned in the Hsin T^aiuj Shu, ch. 195, f. 1 

. . . ^ ^ ® ^ S fL ‘‘Chang Ch’iu of I-yang [in 

KiangsiJ showed exemplary behaviour in serving his parents and 
observing the rites of mourning 

Although not a man of wido scliolarship, lie was 
exceedingly earnest and painstaking ; for after the country 
liad passed through many years of revolutirm, and biit 
few men were left to practise tlie instructors calling, he 
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collected the younger generation together in order to 
expound to them the great principles of government. 

is wrongly written instead of ^ jt| equals ^ ^ ; see 

Chu Hsi’s commentary on Luii Yd, XI, 1, i. The phrase ^ 
occurs in the SliiJi Chituj, II, 5, iv, 4; ^ ^ A 

^ Wisely arranged are the Great Plans ; Sages determined 
them 

But Heaven could not spare him long for the people to 
enjoy his bounty. 

This phrase also occurs in the Sliili Ching (II, 4, ix, 6), where is 

doubtless rightlj" explained as)[|J^^^liO 
‘‘ a word indicating self-compulsion in spite of inward reluctance 
But the present passage is borrowed from the Tso Chuan, ^ ^ 
vvi, $ 8 ; ^ ^ ^ jS — ‘ ^ “ Heaven gives me 

no comfort, and has not seen fit to spare to me this one aged Minister 
iConfuciusJ It is surely unnecessary to take the word here in 
a different sense, as the commentator does, and to make it equivalent 
to M- 

The Alabaster Mountains are 256 li to the north of the 
city. The alabaster is found among the rocks on the Wu 
(Black) and the Feng (Beacon) Mountains. 

Shili-hao is one of the articles of tribute mentioned in the Hsin 
T'ang Shn^ cli. 40, f. 10 v'*, as coming from Tun-huang. The 
name means literally stone-grease ”, which suggests talc or soap- 
stone. These minerals, however, are known to the Chinese as 
^ ‘U} and ^ respectively. The Pen Ts'ao, ch. 9, ff. 88 seq., 
quotes the remarks of many authors on sliih-lxiio, showing a certain 
amount of confusion with other allied substances. Li Shih-chen sums 
up as follows: '“There are two varieties of shih-kao, one hard and 
one soft. Soft shih-kao occurs in large lumps among rocks. It 
forms layers, each several inches thick, and shaped like rice-cakes 
pressed flat. It is either red or white. The red kind cannot be 
taken as medicine. The white variety is pure and clear, with thin 
streaks bunched together like a packet of needles, exactly resembling 
solidified white wax. It is soft and friable, and when subjected to fire 
it becomes white and glistening like face-powder. AVhen the colour 
is pure and lustrous, but of a bluish tint, with thin fibres running 
through it like white silk threads, it is called m ^ li skill. This is 
only another variety of soft sliik-kao. If broken up. the form and colour 
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of each fragment are the same and cannot be distinguished. Hard 
hliih-Jiao occurs in crs'stalhne pieces, hard and white like a horse's 
teeth. When struck, it spHts up into thin plates that are transparent 
like talc or quartz crystal. It has marked divisions, and is also easy 
to crumble when subjected to tire, but is not reducible to powder 
while in its original hard state.” ^ gif fayirj-cliicli is a variety of 
hard shili-kao forming square-shaped crystals, and ^ ^ ch'ang- 
shill is another hard variety reseuibKiig soft sliih-kao in appearance, 
except that its lumps are not flat, and differing from faurj -chick in 
that its crv^stals are not square hut oblong. As regards the identifica- 
tion of shih-kao, there can be no doubt that it is gypsum in one form 
or another, li-shih being fibrous gypsum, sometimes called satin spar. 
Hard sliih-kao may possibly be selenite. Alabaster, of course, is only 
a fine-grained variety of gypsum. It would require a competent 
mineralogist to tell if faiuj-chieli and cliaruj-shili are really distinct 
varieties. To the Chinese the main difference between shih-kao and 
its congeners hes in their medicinal qualities. All the above are 
” cold ” substances, and therefore useful for alla;vdng fever and 
inflammation, but only time sliih-kao is efficacious as a sudorific and 
in reducing flesh. 

In the nineteenth year of h^d-huaiig (599 a.d.) the 
Black Mountain turned white. The fact lias been verified 
and found to be no empty fable. 

There was, according to the Slia cliou chili, a posting-station 
at liij 227 li north-east of Tun-huang. 

The Taoist monk Huang-fu Te-tsniiL;' and otliers, seven 
in all, were sent there to make sacrifices and libations. 
And ever since then the mountain lias liad all the 
appearance of being a snow-covered peak. 

Huang- fu Te-tsung is not included in the list of n ± ill the 
T'u Shu. But a certain ^ ^ Huang-fu Te-ts ‘an is 

mentioned in the biography of ^ ^ Wei Clieng (a.d. 581-648) 
in the T^anr/ Shu. 

The town of Ho-tsting is 230 U north-west of tlio city. 
A military magazine of ancient date* stands liere. 

c7ioi/' chill, f. 14 1 '^, has a note on ^ the ancient town of 
Pnl ^ 0-ts‘ang” (as the name is there written): “It is 242 li 
north-west of Tun-huang, and is usually called the town of 0-ts‘ang. 
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Its date is xtnknown. The place is in ruins, but the foundations 
still remain.’’ We learn, moreover, that its \valls were only 
180 paces in circumference. There is also a mention of 0-ts‘ang 
in the Iliian yii chi, ch. 153, where it is called a “beacon” 
or “signal-station”. These facts, as well as its distance from 
Tun-huang (between SO and 90 miles), make it practically certain 
that it was not situated on the line of the wall itself, but was one 
of the outposts seen by Sir A. Stein bej^ond the wall stretching 
away to the north-west iBuins of Desert Cathaij, ii, p. 138). On the 
other hand, one is much tempted to identify the military magazine 
with the huge ruined structure described by the same author 
(op. cit., ii, pp. 4, 127-30, and fig. 156), and marked “ large ruin ” on 
his map. This, however, stands just south of the wall and less 
than 50 miles, as the crow files, from the city of Tun-huang. On 
the whole, I cannot help thinking that our author has made a mistake 
in locating the magazine at 0-ts‘ang. It is hard to believe that 
a depot containing valuable stores should have been placed in such 
an assailable position. 

The Great Wall is on the north of the city. This wall 
runs out into the desert due west for a distance of 63 li. 

This prolongation of the Great Wall, built by the Emperor Wu Ti 
during the last years of the second century B.C., is of course the linies 
explored by Sir A. Stein, and found by him to extend more than 
70 miles west of Tun-huang. We should be at a loss, therefore, 
to understand the figure here given, were it not that we fortunately 
have the following passage of the Slia chon chili (f. 15 r*') with which 
to compare and correct it: “ The ancient wall is 8 feet high, 10 feet 
uide at the base, 4 feet wide at the top. It passes 63 li north of 
Tnn-huan/j, and extends eastwards for 180 li to the m ^ u 
Chieh-t‘ing Signal-station, where it enters the territory of ^ 
rh‘ang'lo hsien in Ivua-chou ; towards the west it reaches as far as 
the ft Ch‘u'tse (Winding Lake) Signal- station, a distance of 

212 1 1, running out into the desert due west in the direction of the 
territory of Shih-cb‘eng (Charklik).” This agrees exactly 

with the distances given by Stein. In order to rectify our text, all we 
have to do is to omit the words IsS- The stop will then come 
after IE.. 

It was built as a barrier under the Former Han dynasty, 

A space is left blank in my transcription, as the character which 
should stand there does not appear in K‘ang Hsi’s dictionary. The 
Rev. A. C, Moulc has suggested to me that the doubtful character 
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may be intended for h}ia, which Iv’ang defines by the word 
This yields excellent sense, and I have very little doubt that 
Mr. Moule’s conjecture is correct. 

Going north, you enter tlie territory of I-cltou (Haiai). 

This district was known tts ^ jJ I-wu-lu under the Han 
djmasty. It must not be confused with the ^ of the Wei and 
Chin dynasties, which lay within the territoiw of Tun-huang itself, 
to the north. In A.D. To it was first occupied by the Chinese and 
made into a military station against the Hsiung-nu, who, however, 
reconquered it. Afterwards it x^assed into the hands of various tribes, 
including the ^ T’u-chiieh. The Chinese held it again under 
the T'ang dynasty, and it was successively called "g" ( 4 I *[*[*[ Western 
I-chou, I-chou, I'wu cliiin, and once more I in 758) I-chou, In the 
Wu Tai period it was known as the ^ ‘‘Gourd Oasis”. 
The name PQ- ^ Hami (a Chinese imitation of the Mongol name 
Khamil) is not known to occur in writing before the History of the 
Yilan dynasty. 

“Notes on Tun-huang, in one chapter/' 
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IsnSCELLAKEOUS COMMUIsTICATIONS 


Bhavabhuti and the Yeda 
Bhavabhuti claims in the preface to his Mahavlracarita 
to be a scion of a family of Taittirvyinah Kasyai^di 
ca ra u agiira va h pa ii Id ipd t'o n d h p^aftcdgnayo dhrta vra td h 
somapithiiia Uchimbard brahmavddinah, and describes 
himself as fifth in descent from a Mahakavi of that line, 
vdjajyeyaydjinah. This connexion should show itself in 
his poems, and as a matter of fact there are here and there 
traces of his familiarity with the language of sacrifice ; 
thus, in Act iii, 20/21 (ed. Trithen) occurs the simile 
dhavitran irdltuta. ivdgnih pixinltaprmddjydbliighdra- 
ghoras ianu n apd t sam idh yam dna daruna brah inavarcasa- 
jyotir Angirasak. In iv, 58 occurs svair vdjapeydrjitais 
chatraih] in v, 39/40, samnihitasomacasahavisesapdtra- 
par ihar astir nabarhir idhmavdn djyagandhir adyapi 
bhagavdn Vaisvdiiarah samidhyate ; in vi, 7, drpyadripxi- 
dalanamalidsattradiksdpratlhsdh ; and there are other 
turns of phrase of the sort. These, however, are of little 
importance, and more interest attaches to two Vedic 
reminiscences. The first is that in v, 15/16, where we 
hear of jaiiastJidnamadliyadesago girih Prasravario 
ndm((, which is described as being aviraldnokahanivaha- 
nirantarasnigdlianirmalaparisardranyaparinaddhago - 
da varimiikhakandarah sat atari abhinisyardaridiia- 
meghameduritanlUmd. This is clearly the Plaksa 
Prasravana of the Parcai'irisa Bralimana (xxv, 10. 16), 
which the Jaiminiya Up)anisad Bralimana (iv, 26. 12) 
declares to be a span south of the middle of the earth, 
and which as Plaksa Prasravana occurs in the Rgveda 
Sutras,^ but which is not known to the Taittiriya texts. 

^ See Macdonell & Keith, Vtdic Indtx, ii, 55. 
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111 the second place, in iii, 18 occurs the following 
verse : — 

na tasya rdjyam vyathate na hhraiyati 'na jiryati 

team V id van brahma no yasya rdstragopah imrokitah. 

With this must be compared the 8lokas in Aitareya 
Brahma na, viii, 25 — 

3 ksatrena kmtrayn jayati balena balam amide 
yasyaivam vidvan brdhmano rdstragopah purohitah 

4 tasmai visah samjdnate sainmiikhd ekamanasah 
yasyaivam vidvan brdhmano rdstragopah purohitah. 

There can be no doubt of the ultimate source of the 
half- verse in iii, 18, but of course it is not possible to be 
sure that Bhavabhuti really used the Aitareya Brdhmana. 
Through being printed as prose the verse in that text is 
not dealt with in the Vedic Concordance, but its silence 
indicates that it is not found — nor have I myself found 
it — in the Brahmana texts elsewhere. It is, however, the 
sort of verse which may easily have been a popular tag. 

The play contains an example of a construction which 
I have had occasion to touch on before. In iv, 26/27 
occurs apahatavi te vidma pdpmdnam Rdmabhadveim i 
yatah prdyascittain iva rajadando 'py enaso niskrayam 
dmananti dharmdcdrydh. As it stands this must be 
regarded as a pui'e case of anacoluthon, a combination 
of the construction prdyascittain ira rajadando 'py enaso 
niskraya iti and rajadandam apy enaso niskrayam 
dmananti. It would probably be going too far to deny 
the possibility of such an anacoluthon, but a very easy 
amendment is obviously available : to change rajadando 
'py to rajadandam api is very unnatural, but if niskraya 
is substituted for niskrapam we have a construction 
which is at once rare and therefore easy to misunderstand, 
but still perfectly legitimate and supported by parallels^ 
and a corruption which is almost inevitable, for it is not 

1 See Keith, JUAS. 1909, pp. 430-2. 
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only a very easy one palaeographically, but with an 
unusual nominative the substitution of the accusative 
would be really irresistible. 

In this case yatah has a very definite sense, as it 
explains the fact that the action of Rama is regarded as 
a purification, but in a couple of passages yatah is more 
freely used, the real sentence which it explains being 
suppressed. Thus in i, 42/43, after a verse of very 
elaborate praise of Yisvamitra, the king proceeds yo.tah 
sprliayam i yiis madamigyh itardvia bhadrdlamkrtdya raj >1 e 
Dasarathdya ; it is not necessary or desirable here to read 
atah ; the sense is this fact (viz. the greatness of Yisva- 
iiiitra) explains why I envy Dasaratha who is adorned 
by Rama, favoured by you. So in iv, 6/7 it is needless 
to amend the sentence of Malyavant to Surpanakha : he 
says Rdvanapriydsi raise kdryajfid ca yato nihsankam 
avedyate hrdayakhedah , Ato, of course, would make 
perfectly good sense, but instead of saying “you are 
dear to Ravana and skilled in affairs ; therefore I reveal 
1113 " heart’s trouble ”, the sentence is framed to mean 
“ 3 "Our dearness to Ravana and skill in affairs are the 
reason why I reveal 1113 ^ heart’s trouble 

A, Berriedale Keith. 


The Meaxixg of Jami, Mayu, and Devagava 

111 his notes on Sahara ^ Colonel Jacob has criticized 
the rendering b 3 " Sa 3 'ana of the word jdinl in passages 
of the Taittirlya Sainhitd- and of the Aitareya 
Byxlfnnana^ dlasya, and has expressed Ins regret that 
the compilers of the Vedic Index omitted the sense of 
the word as '' repetition The latter criticism is clearl 3 " 
based on a misunderstanding; the Vedic Index, as is 
explained b 3 ^ Professor Macdonell in his preface, expressh^ 
omits sacrificial terms and matters of religion save onl 3 ' 

1 JRAS. 19U, p. 301. 


“ ii, C. 0. 4. 


^ iii, 47 . 


■* 1 , p. vii. 
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in so far as they are essential for an explanation of other 
sides of Vedic life. 

The explanation of jami as Cdnsya is at first sight odd 
and requires further consideration. It was, however, 
clearly traditional, for on TaittirJyci Sarahitd, i, 5. 9. 7, 
it is found in the commentary of Bhatta Bhaskara Misra, 
who is of course older than Sayana, But Bhaskara 
afibrds the solution of the mysterious Cilasya, for on the 
same text, ii, 6. 6. 4, he has the explanation of jdnii as 
CdasyajanaJcu, and on vii, 4. 2. 3 as dlasyajancma, and 
this explains clearly what dlasya is intended to denote. 
Similarly, at vii, 4. 10. 2 ajdmi is rendered by Bhaskara 
as dlasydhhdvah, and by Sayana as dlasya'parihdrah. 
In the picturesque phraseology of the commentators the 
repetition of the same action is productive of laziness, 
and to prevent this result the repetition is broken by 
a change in the ritual : jami therefore can be described 
as dlasya, not because means “ laziness'’, but because 

it is creative of that result. 

In the case of mdyu Colonel Jacob suggests that in 
Taittirvya Samli'dd, iii, 1. 4. 3, it means ‘‘ a cry of pain”, 
not the ‘‘ lowing ” of the victim. More precisely the word 
indicates only “ cry ”, and the exact sense of the crv is 
indicated by the context ; as Bhaskara says, in the 
context the sense is a cry {kibda) caused by pain 
(duJdcJat), but the implication is due to the context and 
the cry is not expressive of pain, but only caused by pain. 
Further, there is no suggestion that the ver.se is only to 
be used if the animal raises a cry of pain in Apastamha 
Hraiita Sidra, vii, 17. 3 : the text there is yat pasiir 
radyitm akrtet i samjnapte sa mjftaptahomam ] idiot ? . 
This does not mean, as would be required on Colonel 
Jacobs view, “if the victim has uttered a cry, lie ofters 
the sarnjnaptahomad but merely “as soon as it is killed 
he ofiers the samjfiaptahorna with the verse {iti) ‘if the 
victim has uttered a cry ’ ”, etc. To Apastamba and to the 
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commentator alike the Homa is ahvays to be offered, and 
this ^Yas evidently the case to the compilers of the 
Samhita itself. The reason is obvious ; the use of the 
Homa was to avert any evil arising from a cry or 
movement of the victim, and the verse is therefore 
generic in terms and used for every case, regardless of 
whether in point of fact the victim has uttered a cry or 
struck its breast with its feet in the death struggle. 

Colonel Jacob ^ calls attention to the curious Brahmana 
phrase quoted in AiKistainha Srcnda Srdra, xi, 7. 6, 
nddnd rxii devagavd vahanti, which seems in the context 
where it is found (xi, 7, 5, Ttrclltvdh samyd tidvrhyo- 
pariddt p>arive day ante) to mean that the devagavdli 
draw on their backs. Colonel Jacob renders the cows 
of the gods walk on tiieir backs ’b and Caland & Heniy ^ 
suggest “ les vaches des dieux se couchent sur le dos pour 
tirer But can devagavdh be taken as “cows'" of the 
gods ? Garbe ^ takes it as meaning “ celestial bulls ”, and 
this meaning is surely the only possible one, especially 
when we remember that devagavl is actually found as 
a description of formulaB in the Maitrdyanl Sanihitd,^ 
and the Sraida Sidra itself ^ has the same form elsewhere. 
Moreover, as is pointed out in the Vedic Index ^ cows 
were never normally used as beasts of burden, that being 
the duty of oxen, and the point of the passage is clearly 
idtdndh, not the type of animal. 

I may add here a remark on the suggestion made by 
Hr. Venkatasubbiah and E. M tiller in the last number of 
the Journal ^ that the Vedic Indian may have had 
knowledge of the Kalas as denoting certain arts detinitely 
grouped together. This view is based only on a conjectural 
assignment of meaning to inxdcalavid, a word found in 
the Rgveda,^ It cannot, I think, be regarded as legitimate; 

‘ ,1RAS. 19U, p. 300. ' UAonigoma, p. 88, n. 19. 

In his edition, iii. 380. ^ i, 0. 3. ^ iv, 10. 4. 

1, ‘233. ’ JRAS. 1914, 35o-G. ^ \ii, IS, 13. 
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it is not even an early traditional explanation, and the 
term is otherwise never so used in Vedic texts. What is 
more important, it does not occur in any of the enumera- 
tions of the Satapatlta Brahma na^ and the BrliadCiranyaka 
Upanisadr R^d the Vidyas which do occur there have 
probably a restricted and technical sense, and were not 
a generic expression for the ‘‘'sciences”.^ We must not 
overestimate the elaboration of Vedic civilization or seek 
to find in it the full developments of the later period. 

It may interest Colonel Jacob in view of his note on 
raJctaro hho.vanti'^ to know that this phrase occurs in 
Biiaskara’s commentary on the TaAttiriya Samhita. 
On vii, 4, 19. 1 it is used simply as an equivalent of 
people will ( = are wont to) say ” in the phrase lolce hi 
jjremdtibharena vaktdro hhavanti mdtar ddrike svdminiti. 
On ii, 6. 1. 7 it serves to explain dJnth of the text, and in 
that case it is possible to see some suggestion of contempt 
for “ chatterers '' as contrasted with the real knower of the 
meaning of the question ascribed to those wlio vcdddvo 
hhavanti 

A. Berried ALE Keith. 


The Earliest Indian Traditional History 

Mr. Pargiter’s article in the last number of the Journal-’' 
on this topic serves to illustrate liow great is the gulf 
between the Bralimana and what he styles the Ksatriya 
tradition, though it may be observed without adduciim 
any ground for this attribution, and tliougli the texts 
which he uses to expound the tradition are undeniably as 
tliey stand the product of Brahmins, and presumablv 
were always in this condition. 

The broad result of this later tradition is said to stand 
out clear, that the Aila stock began with Purfiravas in 

^ xi, 5. C). 8. ii, 4. 30; iv, 5. 11. ^ Eea-elmg, SBE. xliv. 08. n. *2. 

’ .IRAS. 19U. p. 306. 19J4. pp. 267-95. 
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a small principality at Allahabad and dominated the whole 
of North India down to Yidarbha, with the exception of 
the three Manva countries of Ayodhya, Videha, and 
Vaisali ; and these countries had been profoundly influenced 
by Aila thought and culture. Now this result is precisely 
what is known as the Aryan occupation of India, so that 
what is called the Aryan race is what Indian tradition 
calls the Aila or Lunar race ; that is Aila = Aryan. The 
Saudyumna stock without doubt represents a distinct 
race. . . . The Manva stock, which held all the rest of 
India with the three kingdoms of Ayodhya, Videha, and 
Vaisali, would naturally appear to declare itself Dra vidian. 
It will thus be seen that Indian tradition knows nothing 
of any Aryan invasion of India from the north-west, 
nor of any gradual advance of the Aryans from thence 
eastwards. It makes the Aryan power begin at Allahabad 
and spread its dominion thence in all directions except 
over Kosala, Videha, and Vaisali ; and tradition even says 
there was an Aryan outflow of the Druhyus through the 
north-west into Afghanistan and be^^ond,” Further, 
Pururavas is connected with the Gandharvas, the Northern 
Kurus, and the northern country Ilavrta, which probably 
explains his name as Aila, which, as I have pointed out,^ 
is older than the fabled descent from Ila or Ida. The 
Aryans therefore probably entered India from the nortli. 

Now let us contrast these conditions, found in works 
which on any theory are probably at least 1,000 years — and 
on ^Ir. Pargiter’s own view a good deal more — later than 
the Vedic period of the Samhitas, with the Vedic tradition 
of the Sainhitas and Brahman as. 

1. There is not such a race as the Aila or Aida : 
Pururavas has the epithet Aida, and that is all : Pururavas 
is not in the Vedic literature a real king at all : he is 
a semi -mythic flgure who occurs in one hymn of the 
Rgv^da, and then is mentioned in an explanation of that 
1 JRAS. 1913, p. 417, 
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passage in the Satapatha Brahmana and the Baticllidyana 
Srauta Sdtra} Of a race of kings from Pururavas Vedic 
tradition is silent ; he is not even called an Aryan. 

2. The Saudyumna stock is held to represent a distinct 
race, whicli 3Ir. Pargiter declines to describe ethnologically. 
If “ race ” here is intended to discriminate the Saud^mmnas 
from the Aryans, the evidence of the Sat a patha Brahmana 
is against the theory, for Saudyumni is there the patro- 
nymic of the undeniably Aryan Bliarata, and the same 
result follows from M)*. Pargiter’s own evidence,- which 
suggests that the Kurus belonged to that stock ; the Aryan 
character of the Kurus is doubtless not at stake. 

3. The Manva stock is held to be Dravidian. That 
word is a coined name for the stock which, traced to 
Manu, had five prominent kingdoms, the Aiksvakus at 
Ayodhya, the Janakas in Yideha, the Yaisala kingdom 
north of Patna, the Karusas in Karusa (Rewa), the 
Saryatas in Anarta (Gujarat). Chief among the sons of 
Manu were Iksvaku, Nabhanedista, t^aryati, and Karusa. 
Manu is of course Aryan, and the term Manva is therefore 
expressly stated by Mr. Pargiter to be inapt, but the Yedic 
evidence is quite fatal against regarding as non-Aryan 
a race which is connected with such well-known Aryan 
Yedic personages as Nabhanedistha, son of Manu, ^aryata 
the Manava, the Iksvaku line of Puru princes, and 
Janaka. It is perfectly clear tliat Yedic times do not 
recognize any such racial divisions as the Aila, tlie 
Saudyumna, and the Manva. 

4. The Sataioatha Brahmana^ tells us in tlie clearest 
terms of the Brahmanization of Kosala and Yideha 
(Yaisali is not found mentioned); if, therefore, the later 
tradition makes these places exempt from the Aryan 
dominion, it wholly misrepresents the facts. 

5. Tlie theory of the entry of the Yedic Indians from 
the far north beyond the middle Himalayan region receives 

1 xviii, 44. 1914, p. 293, n. 2. ^ i, 4 . 1. 10 -(p 
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no Vedic support. The theory that they came through 
Afghanistan is rendered probable by the undeniable Vedic 
mention of the rivers of that region, by the prominence of 
the rivers of the Punjab, and by the fact that the Rgveda 
itself shows a limited knowledge of the more eastern 
parts of the country.^ An external argument of great 
weight aids this conclusion : the extraordinary similarity 
of Vedic and Iranian, which proves the early and close 
connexion of the two peoples, and suggests entry from 
the north-west rather than from the middle north. Ilavrta 
is wholly unknown to Vedic literature, and it is impossible 
to connect it with the Vedic Aida, which is normally 
regarded as son of Ida, and which may have tliat sense. 

The wholesale incompatibility of the two traditions 
appears in the chronological results attained by Mr. Pargiter, 
who believes that Krsna Dvaipayana Vyasa was the 
compiler of the Rgveda about 1050 b.c.,- Devapi lived 
about 1100 B.C., and Visvamitra about 1700 B.c. on a very 
moderate estimate. Mr. Pargiter is not insensible of the 
difficulty that the language of the Rgveda shows no such 
differences as are coinmensui*ate with 1700-1100 b.c. as 
its time of production, but he suggests that the diction 
of the hymns was gradually and imperceptibly modified 
in transmission until, when the}^ were at last compiled in 
the canon, their language would be that of the age when 
the canon was formed rather than that of the ages when 
the\" were composed. “ If this suggestion be reasonable, 
it would explain why there is no very marked difference 
in the language of the hymns, though they manifestly 
purport to have been composed during a very long 
period.’' 

But I am not aware that they do so purport : there are 

^ See Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature^ pp. 146, 147. 

“ The argument for the date of the jR^jreda from the date of the great 
battle is not one which I can accept, as I do not believe in the great 
battle in Vedic times. But this point need not be discussed here. 
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references, as in i, 1. 1, to former poets and to recent 
ones, but there is nothing to show that a \*ery long period 
of composition existed : a limit of two hundred years is 
probably an extreme limit for the whole of the Sainhita. 
Certainly such a limit is far more than adequate for any 
linguistic development within the Samhita. If we accept 
the view that we have genuine hymns of Tisvamitra and 
Vasistha in the Sainhita, then we cannot possibly accept 
the view that Visvamitra (and Vasistha) lived 1700 B.a 
if Devapi lived 1100 B.c. AVe have the plain fact that 
the Visvamitra and A^asistha hymns are far from being 
specially archaic in character in the Bgveda, and it is 
perfectly gratuitous to suggest that they have been 
modernized in diction in order to give verisimilitude to 
deductions drawn from un-A"edic genealogies presented 
to us in works of a thousand years at least later. 

Moreover, the fact of the close correspondence of 
Avestaii and A'edic is surely overlooked in any theory 
which suggests that the period of Visvamitra was 
1700 B.c. Visvamitra and A^asistha are essentially A'edic 
and of the period when the specifically Vedic pantheon 
and civilization were in force. The theory that the A^edic 
civilization as such can be given an antiquity of as much 
as 1700 years B.c,, plus the period necessary for its 
development to the stage in which it is represented by 
A^isvamitra, is one which appears to me wholly un- 
supported by any reasonable evidence.^ 

In conclusion, I must reply very briefly to Mr. Pargiter s 
criticism “ of my remarks ^ on his views of traditional 
history. In reply to his inquiry whether any Euhemerized 
legend gained popular currency, I would remind him that 
it is the opinion of the great mass of classical scholars of 
the present day that early Greek and Roman popular 

1 See Oldenberg, JRAS. 1909, pp. 1095 sqq. ; Macdonell, Vedic 
Index, i, p. viii. 

= JRAS. 1914, pp. 411-12. 3 Ibid. p. 118. 
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history alike is full of Euhenierism. In the second place, 
Professor Macdonell ^ should not be cited for the view 
that the Yedic period had little or no notion of history. 
Professor Macdonell is dealing in the passage cited 
specially with the dates of Sanskrit authors like Kalidasa, 
and he specifically attributes the lack of history to the 
fact that “ the Brahmans, whose task it would naturally 
have been to record great deeds, had early embraced the 
doctrine that all action and existence are a positive evil, 
and could therefore have felt but little inclination to 
chronicle historical events • Surely Mr. Pargiter is aAvare 
that the view that action and existence are a positive evil 
is not found either in the Samhitas or the Brahmanas 
or the Aranyakas, and first definitely appears in the 
Upanisads under Buddhist influence.- That the Yedic 
texts, the Samhitas and the Brahmanas, are not books of 
historical purpose is notorious ; that they do not in their 
mention of kings and princes represent facts cannot be 
assumed or supported by the assertion that the Brahmins 
had little or no notion of history, except on the 
assumption that a lifedoving^ Yedic Indian had the same 
view of history as a pessimist who was convinced of the 
vanity of all transitory things. The onus of proof is 
clearly on Mr. Pargiter. 

Mr. Pargiter still misunderstands the argument regarding 
Trisaiiku. This king, according to a tradition recorded 
first in texts of some 1,000 years at least after his death, 
and (on Mr. Pargiter’s theory of dates) of at least 
1,800 after Yisvamitras assumed date, was a foremost 
factor in tlie struggle between Yisvamitra and Yasistha. 
My point is that in the more or less immediately con- 
temporary Yedic texts nothing is known of a king Trisahku, 
but that in one passage in an Upanisad a teacher 

^ Saiiskrit Literature, p. 11. - Macdonell, op. cit. p. 230. 

® sarvam dyur eti is the regular Bruhniaiia tag, and life is 100 years in 
Sainhitu and Brahman a alike. 
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Trisaiiku is mentioned. The parallel of Saul the king, and 
Saul the religious teacher, to make it a parallel, would 
require that while Saul the teacher was recorded in the 
New Testament, Saul the king should appear, not in the 
Old Testament, but in a Jewish tradition of the eighth 
century a.d. or of some similar period. vSuvely this 
parallel should not be pressed seriously, and surely the 
onus lies on Mr. Pargiter to show that the Yedic references 
are not to one historical conflict of Vasistha and Yisvamitra 
but to a series of contests between their descendants in 
different generations. One more point may be mentioned. 
If Krsna Dvaipayana Yyasa really is the compiler of the 
Sarnhita, as Mr. Pargiter holds, wh}^ should the Brahmana, 
the Aranyaka, the Upanisad, and even the Sutra texts 
pass over this great achievement in silence ? Surely they 
must have mentioned so important a sage ; for they are 
not chary of citing authorities of all kinds. Why should 
we be left to conclude this result from a Ksatriya tradition ? 
Are we to assume that the Ivsatriyas were not merely 
anxious to record the kingly dynasties but were determined 
also to preserve, in face of the culpable negligence of the 
Brahmins, the fame of other great men among the latter. 
Is it possible to base serious arguments upon such 
hypotheses ? It cannot be too clearly realized that we 
have not before us an early tradition : we luive to deal 
with a tradition recorded in a very minor degree in works 
which, like the MahCihhdrata and the Rctmdyanti, are in 

tlieir present form of uncertain, but not early, date 

certainly long after 600 B.c. — and, for the most part bv 
far, in Puranas of the Christian era,^ There are thus 

^ There is no available material for dating definitely the ruranas in 
their present form ; that Puranas have existed from very early times iv, 
certain, but there is no reasonable possibility of any of the existing* 
Puranas antedating 300 A.D. and very probably no one is at all as old as 
this. It is imx^ossible, therefore, in using the Puranas as repositories of 
ancient legend to ignore the fact that they have been subject to constant 
change and alteration, and that if they are cited to embrace a tradition 
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available centuries of manipulation, of corruption, of 
reconstruction, and to evolve a Ksatriya tradition from 
this mass of priestly lore and to claim for it superiority 
to the incidental notices of the Yedic texts is surely 
a tour de force. Is the argument not reduced to the true 
value when it leads to the suggestion^ that ih^'^pnnyajcma' 
Raksasas who captured Kusasthali were invaders from 
Punt ? Or, again, is Ravana really the Tamil ireivan 
Sanskritized? “ And can we seriously take Pahcalas as 
humorously the “ live capables ”, and as, therefore, not 
found in the Rgveda, though humour is hardly alien to 
that collection.^ 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Earliest Indian Traditional ' History ' 

In my paper was set out what tradition says about 
what the Indians knew or believed concerning the earliest 
events. Dr. Keith has offered his criticisms upon it and 
they naturally continue the discussion about brahmanic 
and ksatriya tradition (pp. 118, 411 ante). For the sake 
of conciseness I will deal only with salient matters, 
noticing tirst the contentions about Trisahku. 

Dr. Keith says I misunderstand the argument. The 
argument in the Vedic Index (i, 331) is “confusion of 
chronology The statement is this, “ Tlie confusion 
of the chronology in the tales of Trisahku is a good 
example of the worthlessness of the supposed epic 
tradition.” I cited the parallel of the two Sauls as a case 
for testing that statement (JR AS, 1913, p. 904). That 
is the point in argument, vdietlier the mention of two 

of 700-600 B.c. at least 1,000 years of possible manipulation intervene. 
And this is the basis for a rejection of contemporaneous or nearly con- 
temporaneous tradition. 

^ JR AS. 1014, p. 278, n. 5. - Ibid, p. 285, n. 3. 

^ Mr. Pargiter compares our title Prime Minister” (p. 2S4, n. 5). 
But there is surely nothing inherently humorous about that title, which 
is simply “ First Minister a form of title which is still extant in Canada. 

JRAS. 1914. 48 
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Trisaiikus involves confusion of chronology any more 
than the mention of two Sauls. The argument that he 
now sets out is different. As regards euhemerisni I put 
two questions (p. 411 tnite). He has offered a reply 
partially to the first, but the second remains. 

Now to the questions raised by traditional ' liistory 
First, Dr. Keith uses arguments based on the silence 
of the Rigveda. I pointed out when the argument ex 
silentio is cogent and \A4ien it is not (JRA^S, 1913, 
pp. 887-8). He says, however, Of a race of kings from 
Pururavas Yedic tradition is silent.'’ Again, In the 
more or less immediately contemporary Yedic texts 
nothing is knoAvn of a king Trisanku.” Similar is his 
conclusion, “It is perfectly clear that Yedic times do 
not recognize any such racial divisions as the Aila, the 
Saudyuiuna, and the Hanva.” The silence proves nothing, 
unless tliese matters should have been mentioned ; and 
that tltere Avas no call to mention them he slioAVS by 
his statement, '' That the Yedic texts, the Samhitas and 
the Brahrnanas, are not books of historical purpose is 
notorious.” The Rigveda does not mention at all “ tlm 
tree Avliich is most characteristic of India ", tlie banyan, 
as Professor Macdonell notices {Sansk. Lit., pp. 146-7): 
Avould anyone argue from that silence that the banyan did 
not exist in India Avhen the li 3 niins Avere composed 

Xext, as regards the value of brahnianic tradition, 
AAdiicli Dr. Keith quotes and relies on. I cited Professor 
Macdonell's authority to prove the disregard shoAvn by 
the brahmans for history Lit,, p. 11). Dr. Keith 

demurs and says, ‘‘ Professor IMacdonell is dealing in tlie 
passage cited specially AAuth tlje dates of Sanskrit autliors 
like Kalidasa.” Professor Macdonell begins his remarks 
thus (p. 10), “History is tlie one weak spot in Indian 
literature. It is, in fact, non-existent. The total lack 
of the historical sense i.s so characteristic that the whole 
course of Sanskrit literature is darkened by the .shadow 
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of this defect, suffering as it does from an entire absence 
of exact chronology.” There is no limitation in these 
words. He goes on, “So true is this that the very date 
of Kalidasa, the greatest of Indian poets, was long 
a matter of controversy,” etc. He merely mentions 
Kalidasa as a signal illustration of the general position. 
As regards the reason that Professor Macdonell assigns 
(p. 11), Dr. Keith allows it for the Upanisads and later 
literature. It is unnecessary to discuss this qualification 
here, for, since he says also “ That the Vedic texts, the 
Samhitas and the Brahman as, are not books of historical 
purpose is notorious ”, he practically substantiates Pro> 
lessor Macdonell's statement. Notoriously then the 
brahmans had a “total lack of the historical sense”. 
What is their tradition worth, then, in matters of 
traditional ‘ history ' ? If Dr. Keith maintains that it 
can be treated as a critical standard, the burden of 
proof rests on him. 

It is the accepted opinion that the Aryans entered 
India from the north-west. Ksatriya tradition knows 
nothing of it, nor does brahmanic tradition as far as I am 
aware. Ksatriya tradition says a movement took place 
the reverse way, outwards through the north-west. To 
disprove this Dr. Keith mentions the grounds on which 
the accepted opinion is based ; but ksatriya tradition 
might ask whether those grounds are inconsistent with 
its version. I do not assert this view, but its j^ossibility 
is not wholly beyond consideration. 

I pointed out that tradition tends to suggest Yyasa 
compiled the Rig vedic canon, and Dr. Keith asks, “ why 
should the Brahmana, the Aranyaka, the Upanisad, and 
even the Sutra texts pass over this great achievement 
in silence ? ” Now on Dr. Keith’s (or indeed any) theory 
the Rigveda must have been compiled at the end of the 
Yedic period and by some person or persons ; yet those 
very texts pass that over in silence : why ? The silence 
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concerns him just as much as it concerns me. I will 
venture on an answer : the brahmans set themselves early 
to exalt the antiquity and character of the Rigveda, and 
naturally nothing that would derogate therefrom could 
be expected from their moutlis. 

Dv. Keith asks, ‘‘ Are we to assume that the Ksatriyas 
were not merely anxious to record the kingly dynasties 
but were determined also to preserve, in face of the 
culpable negligence of the Brahmins, tlie fame of other 
great men among the latter ? By no means. Brahmanism 
by its exaltation of the Yeda and its own pretensions 
shut its own mouth to all matters that would derogate 
therefrom, and by its total lack of the historical sense 
confused and mythologized the ‘ historical ’ matters it 
handled. Speaking generally, ksatriya tradition deals 
with ksatriya genealogies, exploits, and intei'ests ; yet 
kings had priests, kings and rishis sought one another’s 
aid, and some brahman families were descended from 
royal ancestry : lienee rishis naturally appeared in ksatriya 
tradition. It dealt with matters from their point of 
view and extolled kings, but had not to subserve any 
preposterous claims. It contains no real history, yet its 
genealogies could impliedly preserve some sequence of 
events, some measure of time, some synchronisms. When 
brahmanical matters entered into it, it naturally took 
a ksatriya view of them. Its purview was political ; that 
of brahmanical tradition was religious ; and thus the 
subjects they dealt with differed. Hence ksatriya tradition 
would naturally have recorded matters that brahmanic 
tradition passed over or was ignorant of. 

There must have been abundant ksatriya tradition. 
Is it credible that the Aryan comjuest of North India 
was devoid of all adventure and lieroism, that no deeds 
worthy of celebration in song were performed, that kings 
took no pride in preserving tlieir ancestry ? Ksatriya 
tradition lias readied us through bralimanic hands, with 
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the liability to be edited ” according to brahmanic 
views, and what of it has survived is what brahmanic 
censorship has “ passed Intrinsically, therefore, ksatriya 
tradition bears a better guarantee than brahmanic tradition 
in ‘ historical ’ matters. Moreover, the Puranas are older 
than Dr. Keith estimates. There are reasons for holding 
that Puranas existed in the fourth century and were 
authoritative even then. 

Dr. Keith, however, condemns ksatriya tradition as 
worthless. Suppose the whole of his position be conceded, 
the validity of his arguments and the worthlessness of 
tradition, there still stands this fact : ksatriya tradition 
knows of the results that we call the Aryan occupation 
of India, tells of them in detail, and attributes them to 
one race, the race tliat it calls Aila. How did worthless 
tradition achieve this remarkable feat ? 

F. E. Pargiter. 


Malava-gana-sthiti 

Dr. Thomas in his note at p. 413 above has quite 
justifiably quoted for stJiiti the meaning, in a particular 
connection, of ‘ continuance, continued existence But it 
is equally well established as meaning ‘ a settled rule, 
practice, custom, usage'. And his rendering of the whole 
Mdlava-gana-sthiti hy ‘‘tlie continuance [sthiii] 
of the tribal constitution [gciijn} of tlie Malavas ” (p. 414) 
is plainly influenced, though of course unconsciously, by 
my original interpretation of it twenty -five years ago : 
the word gana means simply ‘ a tribe not ' tribal 
constitution, i.e. embodiment as a tribe ’. 

I had to deal with two expressions, found in records of 
A.D. 473 and 532-3, as follows : — 

I. MCdavCinarh gana~sthitya : Gupta Inscriptions 
(1888), p. 83, 1. 19. Taking sthiti in the meaning of 

^ This is shown in Mr. V. Smith's third edition of his Early History 
of India^ p. 23. 
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‘ being in a state or condition', I rendered this (p, 87) : — 
•■by {the reckoning from) the tribal constitution [gana~ 
sthit%\ of the Malavas 

2. Mdlava-gana-sthiti-voiiCd : op. cit., p. 154, 1. 21. 
I translated this (p. 158): — •'from {the establishment of) 
the supremacy [ra.^u] of tlie tribal constitution [gana- 
sthiti] of the Malavas 

Tlie reckoning referred to in these two passages is 
unmistakably the so-called Yikrama era beginning in 
B.c. 58 : this, indeed, is not contested. And, wliile 
pointing out that there are coins Mdiich show that the 
Malavas existed as an important people from long before 
that time, I arrived at the conclusion that something 
happened in B.C. 58 which led to a more definite 
constitution of them then as a tribe ; and I treated the 
era as running from that event, and so as having been 
founded by them. 

Professor Kielhorn considered tliis matter, so far as 
the translation of the expressions is concerned but no 
farther, in Ind, Ant., vol. 19 (1890), p. 56. He quoted 
from another source the expression gajiamnjCi sth a pay it urn, 
“ to settle or fix by counting, to reckon up And he 
arrived at the opinion t\nxt gara-sthiti sliouid be taken as 
equivalent to ganand, 'counting, reckoning', so as to give 
the reiidering " by or according to the reckoning of the 
Mfilavas 

A fresh light was thrown on the matter lately bv 
a new record, of A.o. 405, which was brought to notice by 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar in Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 161.^ Here 
the expression does not include the M^ord sthiti, but is — 

3. Mdlava-gan-dmndta: Mr. Bhandarkar lias trans- 
lated this by the obvious and quite unobjectionable 
rendering “handed down traditionally by the Malava 
tribe 

^ Now see also the Progress Report of the ArolKeological Survey, 
Western Circle, for the year ending 31 March, 1913, p. 5s. 
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In the light of the statement in this new record of 
A.D. 405, my amended translations of the two expressions 
quoted on p. 746 above are (1) “by the usage [sthiti] of 
the tribe [gana] of the Malavas ” ; and (2) “ under the 
influence of or according to [yasdt] the usage [sthiti] 
of the Malava tribe [gana] 

The upshot of the matter is certainly not that 
“ according to the earliest available information con- 
cerning the connexions of the Vikrama Era, it dates 
from the foundation of the tribal independence of the 
Malavas” (p. 414 above). It is that the said information 
presents the era as a reckoning which had been handed 
down by the Malavas ; just as has always been my 
contention in recent years : in no way does it assign 
the foundation of the reckoning to them. 

J. F. Fleet. 


The Saundaraxaxda of Asvaghosa 

In his preface to the Saundarananda the editor, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastidn, has endeavoured 
to prove that the author of the poem is Asvaghosa, and in 
discussing various points regarding him he assumes that, 
as Asvaghosa flourished before Nagarjuna, it is not 
possible to And the Mad h}’ ami k a theory in his work. 
The essence of that theory is S any aid, and he goes so far 
as to say that even the word Sdnyatd is not used in the 
Saundarananda. But this is not correct. In canto xii, 
1C--22, the Sdnyavtida is described to some extent, and 
the words sdnya and simyata in their accepted technical 
senses occur in the same canto in verses 20 and 17 
respectively. 

It may be added here that there is another work by 
Asvaghosa in which, again, the Madlij^amika theory is to 
be found. Mr. T. Suzuki, enumerating the works of 
Asvaghosa in his preface to the “ Discourse on the 
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Awakening of Faith ( Mahay toasraddhotpadasastra) 
writes (pp. 37-8) as follows: — ^ sfitra on a 
Xiro*rantha’s asking about the theorv of non-ego. The 
book foreshadows the Madhyamika pliilosophy of Xagar- 
juna, for the two forms of truth are distinguished there, 
pure truth {^laramdrtJia-satya) and practical truth 
{samvriti-satya), and the Sunyata theory is also 
proclaimed.' 

Xow here the question arises : How is it possible for 
Asvaghosa, who is prior to Xagarjuna, the founder of the 
Madhyamika theory, to describe that theory in his work ? 
The answer is this : Certainly Xagarjuna established the 
Madhyamika school. But it does not follow f]*om it that 
all the materials for building the new structure were his 
own. He chiefly collected them from the works previous 
to him, such as the Prajhaparamita, Lanka vatara, etc. 
The theory was evolved in the minds of former teachers 
long before Xagarjuna, and the latter onl}’ systematized 
it, and so he is called the founder of it. The case is the 
same with almost all the brandies of Indian philosophy. 

There is anotlier point. Xo doubt, as the editor says, 
in his Saundarananda Asvagliosa often speaks of the 
practice of Yoga. But this circumstance does not prove 
that he belonged to the Yogacara school. For the 
Madhyamikas are also called yogins, and one may easily 
cite several passages bearing upon that school from 
Candrakirtti’s Madhyamaka-vrlli (edited by Professor L. 
Poussin, pp. 340, 346, 348) and other works of the class. 

ViDHUSHEKHARA BhaTTACHARVA. 


Paramartha's Life of Vasubaxdhu and the D.ate 
OF Kaniska 

Professor Franke’s communication on this subject in the 
last number of this Journal and the appended note by 
Dr. J. F. Fleet (pp. 398-401), having been evoked by some 
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references of my own (ibid., 1913, pp. 646, 1031-2), seem 
to call for some remarks in explanation. 

Professor Franke accepts and develops the view of 
M. N. Peri (Bulletin de TEcole rran 9 aise d'Extreme- 
Orient, 1911, pp. 339-90, esp. pp. 355-61), according to 
which the phrases “in the five hundreds in the nine 
liundreds ”, employed by Paramartha, denote, not the 
centuries 500-99, 900-99, but 401-500, 801-900. I regret 
to have written in temporary oblivion of M. Peri’s 
extensive and careful paper, which in any case suffices 
to show what a complicated problem the date of Yasu- 
bandhu is. I do not propose to enter into it here : but 
there are some points which ma}" repay a later 
consideration by some competent scJiolar. 

The question of the hundreds, so far as it is a matter 
of Chinese philology, I must be content to leave to 
Sinologists ; perhaps we may learn before long whether 
the view of M, Peri and Professor Franke receives 
general recognition. But it may be remarked that the 
expressions in question do not originate with the Sanskrit 
of Paramartha, who may have written in that idiom 
“ wlien five liundred years were passed” paiica- 

satavavi^ei^ii), but contain the Cliinese translator’s 
interpretation. 

Dr. Fleet observes that “ Perhaps this tradition, also, 
will now be rejected, as unreliable, by those who have 
used it, with the wrong application of the meaiiing 
of the five hundred years, towarels fixing a later date for 
Asvaghosa and Kanislika ? ” It may therefore be useful to 
specify, for the sake of any scholars who may not have 
read M. Peri's article, what date for Yasubandhu and for 
AsvagUosa is really stated or implied in Paramartha’s 
words. According to evidence supplied by M. Peri 
(p. 361) Paramartha, who died in A.D. 569, himself 
mentions a date when he is writing as A.B. 1265. For 
him, therefore, the nine hundreds, as interpreted by 
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M. Peri and Professor Franke, would denote a century 
ending not later than a.d. 200 ( Vasuhandhu), and the 
live hundreds a century ending not later than 200 B,C. 
(Asvaghosa). In that case no one will question that he 
is veiy grievously unreliable. 

We shall not, therefore, be surprised to learn that M. Pei'i 
(p. 857) supposes Paramartha to have written, not ‘‘in 
the nine hundreds but “in the eleven hundreds”; he 
considers, indeed, that he has evidence pointing thereto. 
The nine will be a Chinese rectification. If this is so, 
the five hundreds for Asvaghosa will similarly be 
a rectification — for what we do not know — and in any 
case wc are no longer in a position to fix what is, in 
fact, the testimony of Paramaitha, 

It may, however, be urged that the reason for the 
correction in Paramartha's text will liave been a generally 
accepted view in China that Yasubandhu belonged to 
“ the nine hundreds ”, and that according to M. Peri 
this dating must have been current in India and have 
been derived thence by Tibetans^ and Chinese. The 
1,000 years mentioned by Hiuen-Thsang - and in his Life 
jNL Peri regards as a round number. The matter now 
becomes hypothetical. But let us make the supposition 
that the date 900 was accepted in India : what follows ? 
What actual period is implied ? We know that according 
to Hiuen-Tlisang and others the ParinlrvCuja of Buddha 
took place 100 years before the reign of Asoka, and this 
dating was not only the rule in India, but it is the earliest 
and most authoritative of all,^ since it is criven in 
Asvaghosa’s S titrCdcanJcdra (trans. Huber, p. 278; see 
M. Levi’s article in the Journal AsiatiqiLe, ser. x, tom. xii, 

' tv assail jew, BiiddJdsmu.^, p, 09 (04). 

“ Tran.s. Beal, i, p. 220, ‘-in the middle of the tliou'^und years,*’ 
winch supports Professor Takakusu’s view of the ‘Mime hundreds". 

It would be still more authoritative, if Asvaghosa belonj^ed to the 
first century b.c. In any case the question of the date of Buddha is 
still open ; the (.Ireeks seem to represent the./f/W nanda a> Alexander’s 
contemporary. 
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pp. 84-5, 1908). Buddha will, according to tliis tradition, 
have died after 400 B.c. : and, supposing the correctness 
of Professor Frankes interpretation, the ” live hundreds” 
tAsvaghosa) will still be the first century A.D., and the 
•‘nine hundreds” ( Vasubandhu) the fifth century a.d. 

These considerations seem sufficient to show that in 
any event Paramartha’s testimony is against placing 
Asvaghosa, and consequently Kaniska, in the first 
century B.c. 

I observe that Dr. Fleet speaks of a tradition. But, 
of course, this involves an assumption, since the dating 
in Paramartha's work miglit very well be due nather 
to a calculation. As, however, we are speaking of 
traditions, let me call attention to a report which certainly 
seems to be of that nature, namely the statement of 
Hiuen-Thsang (trans. Beal,i, pp. 55-7), according to which 
Kaniska was the founder of a monastery 3 or 4 to 
the east of the capital of Kapisa (the Kabul territory). 
That being so, he will have been, as Hiuen-Thsancr 
otherwise also implies, ruler of this country, which 
admittedly (JRAS. 1913, pp. G34-5, 929, 930, 941-2) cuts 
.short any question of placing his date in the first centuiy B.C. 

F, W. Thomas. 

“ Notes ox the Edicts of Asoka " 

As the Notes on the Edicts of Asoka ”, commenced 
on p. 383 above, are not continued in this issue, it is 
expedient to make a special reparation of two omissions 
which might seem to impl}" a neglect of previous writers. 
They are as follows : — 

1. s.v. AfJiah]t<l(jiyii (pp. 391-2). Mr. Vincent Smith 
should have been mentioned as having previously 
{Indian Antiquary, xxxiv, pp. 3-4) accepted the 
equivalence of atJat in this word with Sanskrit a.^ta. 
For the rest his interpretation differs from that propounded 
by me. 
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2. s.v. saradja (pp. 392-4). It should have been pointed 
out that Dr. K. D. Bhandarkar, who. liowever,. does not 
anticipate tlie precise point of the exposition, had previously 
{Indian Antiquary, xli, i^p. 255-7) shown the true 
character of a sc( ninja, as an exhibition taking place in an 
arena or amphitheatre, which is in fact already made plain 
in the article cited by me from Album Kern (1903). 

I may here add that the giriyaggasa rndja occurs 

(frag. 45), and probably more than once (see frag. 84)» 
in the dramas of Asvaghosa (Liiders, Bruchstilcke 
Buddhist ischer Dravien, Berlin, 1911), so that an 
entertainment of this nature seems to have belonged to 
the plot of one of the plays. p 


A New Poem of Asvaghosa 

I should like to call attention to a remarkable work 
which has appeared as No. xv of the Bibliotheca Buddhica 
under the title Kien-ch'ui-fandsan {GancHstotrogdthd), 
edited with elaborate commentary and indices by Baron 
A. von Stael-Holstein (St. Petersburg, 1913). The work, 
which is a noteworthy literary achievement, might in 
this country escape observation, as the commentary is in 
Russian. 

The poem is unknown from Indian sources. But 
a Chinese transliteration — if the expression is allowable — 
appears in Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, 
under No. lOSl, where the title is rendered as Gtuxniiikd ?)- 
samskrita-stotra or Ghanii-sutra : and in the volume of 
the Tibetan Tanjur, which contains the collection of 
hymns {Bstod . tshogs), it is represented by a translation. 
With the aid of these materials Baron von Stael-Holstein 
has succeeded in restoring practically the whole Sanskrit 
text. The difficulty of such an undertaking will be 
apparent when we consider the varying or uncertain 
phonetic values of Chinese signs. It was aggravated by 
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tlie fact that the transliterator, or the ori<>inal Sanskrit MS., 
had not seldom confused the similar a/i'.s'aras (e.g. v and 
dhj -Tij and jj, cell and tth, y and p) of the Indian alphabet. 

A much more serious difficulty, however, resided in the 
character of the poem, which is a Buddliist equivalent of, 
sav, a Christian hymn on tlie message of church bells. 
It is a very tine work, quite worthy of Asvaghosa, and 
characterized by all the metrical and literary subtlety of 
that master of Sanskrit. Moreover, a number of the 
lines consist of mere experiments in musical sound, the 
various rasas being conveyed phonetically by meaningless 
syllables. But for the fact that these syllables are 
necessarily preserved in the Tibetan the task would here 
have been a hopeless one. 

The text appears interlined Avith the Tibetan and 
Chinese equivalents, and subsequently in its separate 
shape. It is followed by two other, shorter and less 
important, Buddhist hymns, the Saptajinastava and 
the MaTijitsrindmdsiakiiaka, which have been similarly 
restored and treated. 

The notes deal with the critical and exegetical 
questions; and they are followed b}^ a full index of 
the Chinese signs, giving all their occurrences. The 
reader is therefore in a position to control the regularity 
of the Chinese transliteration which is very strict, 
allowing little scope for conjecture. I gather that this 
index is also important, as we may understand, in regard 
to the phonetic values of Chinese signs at the date of the 
transliteration (a.d. 973-81). 

The ijandT, quite dilferent from the yhartl or “ beIC’, 
is a long, symmetrically shaped, piece of wood, whence 
sounds are produced by striking it \vith a short club, 
also of wood ; it may be seen depicted and described 
on pp. xxi-ii of the work of Baron von Stael- Holstein, 
who himself possesses a specimen. 


F. W. Thomas. 
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Note on the name Kesa 

A^vagliosa’s S rdrdlamkdm and more than fort\’ other 
Buddhist works have been translated into Chinese by 
Kuiimrajiva, a celebrated .'Sramana of Indian extraction who 
flourislied in Eastern Turkestan about A.D. 400. He studied 
in Cabul at a time wlieii Yiieh-shih ^ rulers still governed 
parts of Central Asia, and must have possessed some 
first-hand knowledge of the race wliicli Dr. J. F. Fleet 
(above, pp. 300-81) and Mr. J. Allan (above, pp. 403-11) 
agree in calling Kushan, instead of using the name Kusa, 
found in the Chinese version of the Sdtrdlahil'dra as well 
as in tlie Tibetan translation of the dl<i]idrdjak'ani[f\- 
kalekJtdr It might possiijly thought that the authors 
of the translation last named, owing to their imperfect 
knowledge of history, misundei stood the original Sanskrit 

^ The characters n ^ are rendered by YueK-shih, which represents 
their modern Peking pronunciation. The usual transcription (Yueh-chih) 
lias not been adopted for reasons stated in niy paper KOf^ ANO nnd 
Yueh'Shiii ” (Sitzungsberichte der Kuniglich Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschatten, 1914, pp. G4I1-30). In the article mentioned I call 
attention to the fact that in the Ma- mi ng - phi - sa - cliuan (Life of 
Asvaghosa) Kaniska is spoken ot as a ruler of the Little Yueh-shili, 
and try to prove that the characters , which in one of the oUv 

dialects were probably pronounced Knr-.d or Oftr-si, reple'^e^lt the 
nominative singular corresponding to the genitive plural KOP2ANO 
(KOt^ANO)- a: ursanu Tlie legular nominative singular 

ot the theme Kusa would, in tlie second “‘unknown’' language of 
Eastern Turkestan {cf. above, p. 84), be KusL 

- The work last named has /vavt (not Kusa). It seems to be admitted 
(above, p. 380) that the difference between .s' and .y is in this ca^e 
immaterial (cf. above, j). 87). I note that my suggestion regardiiio- 
the name Kusadvipa ha*- nob been criticized. The fact that this name 
is in the MatsyapurCina placed immediately aftei the Sakad\ij)a has 
been mentioned above (p. 88), and I still believe tiiat the expression 
might be rendered by “the dvipa of the Kusas", Those who acce[)b 
this interpretation will agree that the name Ivusa occurs at least three 
times in Indian literature (preserved in the original or translated into 
foreign languages), while no tiace of the supposed name Kusana (or 
Kushan) can be found there. Ci. what Professor Konow says in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society (1914, p. UG) about Kusadvipa, 
which he also connects with the “ethnic name Koya or Kusa “. 
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text, and made the mistake alleged above (pp, 380, 411); 
but it seems incredible that a famous scholar like 
Kumarajiva.^ who luid travelled in the Yiieh-shih 
dominions as early as the fourth century and translated 
a life of Kani ska's court poet, should have been ignorant 
of the correct name of the great monarch’s race. 

21 te JlCtf Iiisci’tjition 

The newly discovered inscription of llab if considered 
as it is (witlmut assuming damage to the stone in the 
most important place, cf. above, p. 37 1, n.), agrees perfectly 
with the Srdmlamkdra and the MalLdrdjnhiniyytcdelchd, 
according to which Kaniska belonged to the Kusa race. 

There is a distinct dot above the 'oidhlcd na (in line 2), 
and several well-known authorities - on Indian epigraphy 
who have examined scpieezes of tiie inscription agree that 
the dot might be regarded as an anus vara. If we pursue 
this course we arrive at the reading KumiHim 
and stand face to face with a Prakrt title which can only 
be considered as meaning “ scion of the Kusas 

Kadjdiis'es I’s Coins 

Hardly any notice has been taken of the coins published 
in my article (above, p. 85). Dr. J. F. Fleet does not even 
mention them, and r. J. Allan (p. 410) dismisses these 
most important pieces of evidence with the Avords : “ The 
hook in the n a Avell- known feature of Kharosthi 
epigraphy, quite without significance.” I do not see any 
hooks in the places concerning us, but well-defined strokes 

^ We find some biographical data concerning Kumarajlva and a list 
of his existing translations in Bunyiu Nanpo's Cntalofju*'. of the ChifUAe 
Tran.'itatwn of tht Buddhist Triintaka, Appendix ii, No. 59. Among the 
translations there are lives of Awvaghosa, Nagrujuna, and Deva. 

“ The ipsissima vtrha o? one of them are quoted in my article 
‘‘KOf>ANO und Yueh-shih’\ referred to above (p. 754). Dr. J. F. 
Fleet reads (above, p. oTO) : “ Ku'ihd))(i-pid}\p ] : son or descendant of the 
Kushanas”, and adds (p, 371) : ** we cannot find an aniisrCo'a and read 
Ku^ha/jam, and still less Kuskdnduif and The marks above the fia are 
only due to damage to the stone'’. 
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to the left forming riglit angles with the mCdrlcCt na and 
attached to tlie bottom of it in all the three legends 
reproduced. The mJ tried na combined with a stroke to 
the left placed at its bottom can, however, mean either 
nit ^ or nam, and it is not easy to decide how it is to be 
read on the coins. 

The sign described was at the time of Asoka undoubtedly 
used to represent nur The same stroke to tlie left being 
observed at the bottom of the akmra which on the coins 
of Kadphises I represents jii, and the “Greek” legends 
of the same monarch showing the word KOf>ANO 
(KOPZANO) = Kit^dnii (cf, above, p. 84, and Mr. Smith's 
Catalogue, p. 65), I suggested the reading Kit^dnit 
yttvitgasa. After my article “ Was there a Kusana Race ? ” 
(above, pp. 79-88) had appeai’ed I found that the sign 
described above (the mdtrkd na with a stroke to the 
left attached to its bottom) did stand for nam in some 
Kharosthi documents later than Asoka.^ In view of this 

^ I considered (abov^e, p. 87) Kii^duu as a Scythian (i.e. Old Khotani, 
or languaj^e li) genitive plural, preserved in the half-Prakrtized legend. 
It would, no doubt, simplify matters if it could be proved that a Prakrt 
genitive plural {Kusdnain) was intended. 

“ e.g. in the word pasiimann'ianaui. Cf. Senart, Inscriptions de 
Ptyadnsd, p. GI, pi. i. Air. Pargiter says (above, p. G50) : ‘‘ ii in nu 
was denoted [in the Asoka inscriptions] by that [leftward] stroke 
applied, however, to the very extremity of n.'' 

^ We find the same sign in the word Xanidasena, which occurs in one 
of the Kharosthi documents from Niya deciphered hy Professor Kapson. 
Cf. p. 10 of his Specinians of Kharo^Jii Inscriptions. The same sign will, 
I think, be recognized between Mt and dra^a on some of Alenander‘s 
coins, and I have no doubt that it was intended for ufim [nan). 
Cf. Mr. Smith's Catalogue of Coins, pi. v, No. 3 ; Professor Cardner's 
Catalogue, pi. xi, No. 11; and Mr. Whitehead’s Catalogue, pi. \i, 
No. 471. The stroke to the left attached to the mdtrkd na is wantiiu'- 
on all coins known to me where tliere are certain na'a^ as on those ot 
Philo.xenos [Phitasinasa). Cf. Gardner, pi. xiii, No, 7 ; Smith, pi. vi. 
No. 4; and Whitehead, pi. vii, No. 577. Alany of those interested in 
Indian history will, I am sure, believe that on the coins of Menander 
{Meuamdra^^a) and Kadphises I {Knyinam yarugasa) tlie stroke to the 
left attached to the viddrka na means something, until they see 
a sufficient number ot coins proving Uie coiitraiy.^' X have not^ been 
able in the catalogues mentioned to discover any\vell-defined strokes 
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fact, I now think that the words Kiisdnam yavtigasa 
were intended by the die-sinkers in question. We might 
hesitate between Kii^dnii (genitive plural of Kii%t in the 
language ii) and Kii^dnani (Prakrt genitive plui'al of 
Kiisa); but we cannot admit that the clear-cut leftward 
stroke, repeated on at least three dies, stands for nothing. 
Those who accept what has just been said will agree that 
the legends mentioned constitute still sti'onger evidence in 
favour of my view (Kusa, not Kusana or Kushan) thaii 
the Mat inscription does, because the latter can be put 
aside by assuming one accident (damage to the stone), 
while three are required if the existence of legends reading 
“of the yavugcc of the Ivusas ” (/iwanaiu [or 
y<t.vitgasif), etc., is to be denied. 

llte Man iky ala Inscription 


I do not think that the sign 



immediately 


follows Gitna in the Man iky ala inscription can possibly 
be intended for the same group of sounds as the signs 



which correspond to the fourteen certain nas of that 
record (cf. above, p. 84). But even those who accept 
Dr. J. F. Fleet’s reading, Gu><dnaixi[^in'\kisamvardhaka} 

to the left attached to mCs in the Khavo'fUii legend'^ of any ruler except 
Menander and Kadphij?e?* I. Tlie strokes to the left aie on the coins 
published above (p. 85) more [ireuoiiuced tliaii on those of Menander. 

^ The exact reading ado}>ted by Dr. J. F. Fleet Ip. (hishana- 

vasa-scuhmrfJhaJca. On p. howcNer, it is said: ‘’and so we have 
the name here as (hiAJiana — ihidulnaP and on ]>. 371 we find tlie 
statement : the Kharoshtln alphabet does not always, if indeed ever, 

distinguish clearly between the cerebral n and the dental n." 

JRAS. 1914. 


49 
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will have to admit that this expression miglit be regarded 
as meaning “ scion (or increase!* of the race) of the Gusas 
I think that the nearly identical title Kumtjam of 

Mat, the tirst part of which can be nothing but a genitive 
plural, makes this interpretation inevitable, and that 
there is certainly nothing in the Manikyala inscription ^ 
disproving the correctness of Kumarajiva's translation 
{Kusa, cf. above, p. 754). 

The Pan] tar Inscription 

All we know of this record, the original of which has 
been lost, is contained in two - different treatments of it 
by Sir A. Cunningham (JASB., 1854, p. 705, and Arch. 
Surv. India, vol. v, Calcutta, 1875, pp. 61-2). I do not 
think I deserve the reproach of hardly having done 
justice to the inscription (cf. above, p. 372). The fact is 
that I ignored the tiguring of 1854 and accepted the 
statement of the learned General printed in 1875: “It 
is very unfortunate that the name of the king is broken 
off at the end of the first line, the initial letter i2, or 
perhaps N, being the only one unmutilated. The second 
letter, which is very doubtful, may be either re, or ha, 
or ne!' 

Dr. J. F. Fleet reads ra- (Cunningham’s R, or perliaps 
N) ja (C. : very doubtful — or ha, or ne), while con- 
sidering it as a “ moral certainty ” that the third letter, 
“ which is damaged ” (C. does not even mention the third 
letter), was mi — and all this on the sole authority of 
a plate known to Sir A, Cunningham. The eminent] v 

^ I liave not had sufficieiit time properly to consider the new treatment 
of this important record which we tind above (p{). (J41 -OO), but I note 
that the reading Giisa)jo is suggested tliere by Mr. Pargiter, who refuses 
(p. 6.*)!) to admit an Old Khotani (language ii) genitive in tlie Mainkyala 
inscription “ because all the terminations here are Prakrit 'k and explains 
the o (in Oumijo-rd^) by assuming that the ‘*coinpoumr' is formed 
“after the Iranian [!] fashion of u^ing the nominative form instead of 
the base-form in the first member of a compound word ” (p. 650). 

^ See also JASB., 1863, pp. 145, 150, 
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sound judgment of the latter being as well known as the 
fact that the facsimiles of the period are very far from 
satisfactory/ we must refuse to consider the word rajami 
(and, consequently, the whole of the Panjtar inscription) 
as in our case (Kusa or Kusana, Kushan, etc.) proving 
anything at all. 

The title KOf^ANO f^AONANO f^AO 

Dr. J. F. Fleet has certainly succeeded in showing 
(p. 376) that substantial parts of the general design nearly 
always separate the words KOf^ANO and AON A NO 
on the coins in question. This would indeed militate 
against the reading KOf^ANO f>AONANO f>AO . . . 
suggested above (p. 83), while favouring Dr. J. F. Fleet >s 
arrangement: f>AONANO f^AO . . . KOf>ANO. if it 
could be proved that the parts of the general design 
constituted on the coins of the period anything like marks 
of punctuation. But can such a rule be proved ? Many 
readers of this Journal will agree with me in considering 
it impossible. Do not the king’s legs,“ which generally 
separate KOf>ANO from f> AON A NO, stand between 


^ In order to illustrate -what has been said abov^e, a line of the 
Manikyiila inscription is here shown as it appears in the second volume 
of the Reports of the Arcluvological Survey of India (Simla, 1871, 
pi. Ixiii) and in a photographic reproduction [Jounial Asiatiqu€, 
Janvier-Fevrier, 1896, pi. i). 





- I do not- know on what grounds Dr. J. F. Fleet considers the 
substantial parts of the design as meaning nothing when they separate 
letters belonging to the same word, but attaches a great importance to 
them when they intervene between KOf^ANO and f^AONANO. 
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the i and the A (in BACIA6U)N) on some coins of 
Kaniska (cf. Whitehead, pi. xx, Xo. 4) ^ Many similar 
legends could be quoted from the catalogues mentioned, 
and I think that no facts luive been adduced which 
preclude our recognizing tiie well -authenticated title 
Kitsdn kihd/n mlt. tlie existence of which is admitted 
above (p, 379 on the coins of Kaniska and his successors.^ 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith authorizes me to say “that lie 
knows of no reasons whicli could prevent our reading 
KOf>ANO f^AONANO f^AO KANHf^KI on certain coins 
of Kaniska, and that he does not consider as convincing 
the arguments advanced by Dr. J. F. Fleet and Mr. J. Allan 
in fav^our of a different arrangement of the legend 
(f>AONANO f>AO KANHf^Ki KObANO)". This statement 
of a well-known authority on Indian numismatics will, no 
doubt, be of special interest to those who have observed 
the uncompromising attitude adopted by Mr. J, x\llan on 
p. 403 (“ It must be obvious to anyone who has ever seen 
one of the coins in (piestion that the legend cannot be taken 
in the order in whicli,'’ etc.). 

General Rein a rks 

It seems to be admitted that, if nothing else were known 
of the name of the race, the most natural way of translating 
the title Ktisdn mh on purely philological grounds would 
be “ King of the Kus or Ktisas This being so, it must 
be proved by independent evidence that in tin's case 
a different interpretation has to be resorted to. I cannot 
see a sufficient proof in the fact that the word Kiisan and 

1 Even those who read f> AON A NO p AO • • . KOj^ANO need 
nob abandon the view that Kusa is the correct name of Kani ska's race. 
Professor Konow (op. cit., p. 93) adopts the arrangement last mentioned 
and still considers KOf^ANO a genitnc phiial ot Kusa or Kusa. 
KOf>ANO placed after the name of the king might peihaj)s mean 
‘^of the Kusas*’ (-‘who belongs to tlie Kusa race"). We know verv 
little of Old Khotani (language ii) s\ntax, and caniiot say wlietlier such 
a use of the genitive occurs in that language. Jn Pifiki’t, however 
similar cases seem to be prove^l. Ct. Professor Konow's article, 'Mloths 
in Ancient India," JRAS., 1912. pp. 379 So. 
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its Chinese equivalent Kuei-shuang'^ have been used as 
the names of a tribe or territoiy. That does not seem to 
be more astonishing than the circumstance that the word 
Preussen (originally nothing but a plural of Preusse) is 
used as the name of a well-known kingdom at the 
present day. 

The word Cuseni or Cusani, mentioned by Mr. J. Allan 
(on p. 405), is admittedly nothing but a conjecture by 
Tomascheck (Sitzungsb. of the Vienna Academy, 1877 
[not 1887], vol. Ixxxvii, pp. 155-6). Professor Marquart, 
who reads Cussis where the text has PuflSs,^ is responsible 
for a similar conjecture which favours my view. The 
Qusaiii or Qasani of the Spicilegium Syriacum are easily 
outbalanced by the Ktis of the Syriac legend of Alexander.^ 
It is true that the Armenian K'usank^ has probably (but 
not necessarily, as I am informed by a most competent 
Armenian scholar) to be regarded as a plural of K'usan 
(not K'us or K'usa). I do not think, however, that this 
fact can outweigh the authority of Kumarajiva — one of 
the most famous scholars of Buddhist antiquity — borne 
out, as it is, by the Mat inscription and by certain coin- 
legends of Kadphises I. 

^lay I conclude this note by drawing attention to the 
manner in which Dr. J. F. Fleet deals with tlie documentary 
evidence supporting the view” put forward in my article 
“Was there a Kusana Race?’' (above, pp. 79-88). One 
die-sinker’s mistake repeated in several dies,*^ two accidents,® 

^ The expression Kuei-shuanff never, as far as I know, occurs in places 
where it cannot be explained as the Chinese rendering of an Iranian 
plural form or of a singular form of the type Preussen. It would be 
a different matter if e.g. Kadphises I were called a Knei-f^huang instead 
of being spoken of as a shining ’hsi-hoii or Kati-shruing-ioang 

(cf. above, p. 80). 

- Erdiualu\ p. 36, n. 2, ^ Cf. Marquart, op. cit., p. 88. 

^ It is implied above (p. 407) that the expression XOPANCY ot the 
Kadaphes-coins is a mistake for XOPANOY- 

® The nnmrdra which necessitates the reading Knsdnam /m^r[o], 
“scion of the Kusa’s," is dismissed as due to damage to the stone 
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and two translator’s errors ^ ai*e assumed in order to 
disprove the correctness of the name Kusa. 

A case in assailing which, assumptions of this kind 
have to be so freely resorted to, must be a very strong 
one, and I am as convinced as ever that Kusa (not Kusana 
or Kush an) was the correct name of Kaniska’s race. 

A. VON StaEl-Holstein. 


Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President of the Society, has 
been elected an Honorary Member of the Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft ; and nearly simultaneously the 
University of Strassburg conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of Pli. D. On June 2 he was present at the Oxford 
Convocation to receive the Honorary D. Litt. These 
distinctions are in recognition of Sir Charles’ eminence in 
Arabic studies — more especially in connexion with the old 
poetry — as shown in his edition of the Mii'allaqdt (with 
commentary, Calcutta, 1891), the Duvdns of ‘Abid and 
‘Amir ibn at-Tufail (Leyden, etc., 1913), and the Mitfadda- 
liyydt (in progress), and in the translations associated with 
these or published independently. 

(cf. above, pp. 371, 755), and the mark in the Manikyala inscription 
which Mr. Pargiter describes (p. 649) as “clearly cut, precise, and 
deliberate ”, is disregarded as “ nothing but a slight exaggeration of 
the slope to the left with which the Kharoshthi }f often ends *' (p. 374). 

^ Both translators, who are evidently quite independent ot each 
other, give the name as Kusa {cf. pp. 380, 754), and Dr. J. F. Fleet 
believes that they are wrong, having mistaken Ktisa?jara,n<P fur 
Kusdtidm vainse. Another error must be assumed if the passao-e of 
the Li-yul-lo-rgyus-pa quoted above {p. 381), “the king Kanika and the 
king of Guzan and king Vijayakirti, lord of Li, and others . . . is to 
have any force. If the text is considered as correct, Kanika cannot ]>e 
the king of Guzan, and it becomes impossible to connect Guzan with 
Kusan. But, even if we do assume an error in the text and consider 
Guzan as a form of Kusan, we need not attach more importance to Guzan 
than to the Chinese Kuei-shuanrj (cf. above, p. 761). I do not, owincr to 
want of time, discuss at present the new interpretation ot a cerUiin 
Kidara coin legend suggested above (p. 410) and some other matters less 
intimately connected with the main question (Kusa or Kushan) involved, 
but I hope I may he allowed to do so at a future date. 
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The DIwans of ‘AbId ibn al-Abras and ^Aaiir ibn 
at-Tufayb. Edited for the first time and supplied 
with a translation and notes by Sir Charles Ly'ALL. 
E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Series, 1913. 

Most of the poems in this volume, together with the 
commentary elucidating them, are edited from a unique 
manuscript in the British Museum (Or. 6771) written 
early in the fifth century of the Hijra ; and the text thus 
obtained has been supplemented by a collection of all 
poems and fragments of verse ascribed to ‘AbTd and ‘Amir 
that occur in Arabic lexica, anthologies, and other works. 
The total number of verses is exactly 1,000 ; of these 
about two -thirds belong to ‘Abid. The text of the poems 
is fully vocalized throughout, nor has the commentary 
been stinted in this respect. Critical and explanatory 
notes to both are added at the foot of eveiy page. The 
Arabic portion of the book is concluded by four indices : 
rhymes and metres, personal names, geographical names, 
and selected words. Facing p. will be found an 
excellent facsimile of two folios of the original MS. The 
English portion comprises an elaborate introduction to 
each Diwan, descriptions and translations of the poems, 
with many tine remarks on points of interpretation, and 
a list of Emendanda et Addenda. This summary will 
serve to indicate the range of the work. Very few, if 
any, editions of Oriental poetry are so completely 
equipped. It is dedicated to Professor Theodor Noldeke, 
“ the acknowledged master of all European scholars in 
this field of study” — a just and graceful tribute of 
gratitude for the help which he has given in preparing 
it for the press. 
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Of the two poets ‘Abid is by far the more remarkable. 
His odes take us back to near the beginning of the sixth 
century A.D., when Asad and the Northern Arab tribes had 
come under the rule of Hujr, the father of Imra’ al-Qais. 
Several passages in the Diwan refer to the slaying of 
Hujr by 'Abid’s fellow-tribesmen, and one poem (which 
can hardly be genuine) is actually addressed to him. 
Others are addressed or refer to Imra’ al-Qais, who as 
his fathers avenger was engaged in a bitter feud with 
the men of Asad. Tliese historical notices are important. 
To give a single instance, the verse (iv, 19) 

“ Didst thou say that thou wouldst seek to Caesar for help ? 
— then shalt thou surely die a Syrian (subject to Rome) ! ” 

shows that an appeal to Justinian was at least threatened 
by Imra’ al-Qais; and there is evidence that he carried 
out his threat, since, as the editor observes, the well- 
attested story of as-Samau’al and the coats of mail implies 
that Imra’ al-Qais had become a subject of Rome. The 
poems of ‘Abid exhibit striking parallelisms with those of 
liis greater rival ; e.g., the anomalous metre (on which 
Professor Noldeke contributes a valuable note) of 

cijyAili Ail 

also occurs in the Diwan of Imra' al-Qais, and no third 
example is known. In discussing the authenticity of the 
poems ascribed to %\bid, and of the pre-lslamic poetry as 
a whole, Sir Cliarles Lyall lays stress upon the individuality 
of character which appears in the work of the ancient 
bards. He thinks '' it would be a most fantastic view to 
take ” that these poems, or at any rate the main part of 
them, were fabricated in a later age, by scholars who 
lived under totally ditierent conditions, in a world which 
had radically changed from the days of the nomadic life 
of desert Arabia”. Such forgery on a large scale is plainly 
incredible, and the fact tliat a few Moslem scholars 
imitated the old poetry to perfection only proves how 
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intimately they had studied it. No doubt Khalaf al-Ahmar 
could have copied the various styles of celebrated poets of 
antiquity well enough to deceive liis contemporaries, but 
he could never have written one of the MiCallaqdt. To 
what extent is it possible for a European scholar 
thoroughly at home in pre-Islamic literature to distinguish 
the work of one poet from that of another by stylistic 
evidence alone ? It would be interesting to hear Sir 
Charles Lyall on this point. Some years ago the present 
writer had an oppoi*tunity of trying the same experiment 
with several Persian ghazels woven, as the fashion is, 
round the margins of rugs and carpets. He found himself 
able to assign some oE them conjecturally to different 
authors — Sa'di, Hafiz, and Jaini, and as a rule his 
conjectures were verified on investigation. Here the 
critei'ion was not linguistic peculiarity, but a certain 
distinctive, though indefinable, individuality of treatment. 
The contrast between the two poets with whom this 
volume is concerned will he felt by every reader. Placed 
beside ‘Abid’s original and often vividly imaginative 
style (cf., for example, i, 35 to the end ; vi ; viii, 4-6 ; xv, 
16—17 ; xix, 9-14), the war-songs of 'Amir seem mediocre 
and monotonous. It may be that the English version 
exaggerates our impression of his inferiority. All his 
poems are rendered in prose, while in translating 'Abid 
Sir Charles Lyall has in many passages reproduced the 
form as well as the meaning. Although poetry is better 
translated into good prose than into prosaic verse, there 
can be no question that verse is the ideal medium in the 
hands of one wlio has the secret of using it. These metrical 
versions are beyond praise. In Sir Charles Lyall the 
artist keeps even pace with the scholar, and one might 
almost say that his genius for translation is the result of 
that singular harmony. He makes light of the intractable 
material ; his English fits the Arabic like a glove, and he 
seems never at a loss for the right word. 
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Whereas the text of ‘Amir has a good commentary, by 
Abu Bakr ^luhaminad b. al-Qasim al-Anbari (the most 
eminent pupil of Tlia‘lab), and is in sound condition, that 
of 'Abid,so far as it rests upon the sole authority of tlie 
British Museum codex, presents great difficulties, liaving 
been transcribed in a manner which frequently shows 
the grossest ignorance and carelessness ” ; moreover, the 
anonymous commentator leaves much unexplained, and 
some poems are without any commentary at all. 
Suggestions for the improvement of a text that has 
undergone the scrutiny of the editor and Professor 
Noldeke must be more or less speculative. The following 
are, perhaps, worth consideration. 


p^ r, 


1. 1. Possibly 

“ you will have given him the right to reproach you 
with a benefit (if you put him to death after taking 
delight in his praise : and therefore you will be 
inclined to spare him. On the other hand, should 
his eulogy fail to please you, it will be easy for 3’ou 
to kill him).” Perhaps should be substituted 
for 


p. A, ]. 2. The oft-quoted verse 

'i Al\ 

is followed in Tibrizi's recension of the poem by two 
verses, the first of wliich runs : 




- 






This verse the editor translates ( p. 17): 

In God is all good attained to : 
the doctrine, that He is made up of separate 
Persons (?) is foolishness,” 


taking tuixj as equivalent to ; but he adds 

that the second hemistich may be rendered : “ in 
certain .statements (that are made about God) is 
foolishne.ss.” I think, liowever, that the pronoun in 
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stands neither for aJJI nor for but for 

t* . ’ 

^,^1. “ Through God is all good attained to ; 

consequently it is foolishness to say that through 
Him only so7ne good is attained to. As the preceding 
verse indicates, this refers to the antithetic doctrines 
ot tanxikkul (which is closely connected with tcnvhid) 
and kasb. The false statement is a denial of the 
well-known Sufi theory that in reality none but God 
provides the means of subsistence or is the author of 
benetits and injuries. It seems highly improbable 
that V. 23, though older than the two additional 
verses, belongs to the pre -Islamic age. 


p. 1. 5. 





Sir Charles Lyall describes the words /c \ \^\m 
as unintelligible, and he thinks that two half- verses 
may have accidentally dropped out. I propose to 
read ^ 1 “ when thou desertest thy brother 

and when he refuses (to help thee as he ought) ...” 


P- 


n, 1. 6. c *L* 

The commentator CKplains : 

Sir Charles Lyall sviggests (luLt , but a preterite 
is requii;ed. I propose 


p. rr, 1. 10. Is not ^ preferable to following 
p. fv, 1. 9. 


hi# (3^^ ^ 

The MS. reads 


Professor Xbldeke sugorests 

OC5 


, but this does not satisfy him : and of , 
which the editor has adopted, he remarks : “ misslich 
ist das auch ! ” In my opinion the true reading is 
derived from the phrase l\s^, the affair 
passed from him.” The poet boasts that the Banxi 
Asad caused the fortune of Ghassaii to pass from 
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them i.e. defeated them in battle, and concludes 
Avith the taunt that they know little of success. 

p. "r, 1. 6. Read jd (which, I think, is what the 

copyist wrote) instead of 


p- "iv, 1. 17. 

L./ ^ C/ ^ > V 




V ' > 


The phrase \j seems rather strano-ii. and the 
reading is uncertain. The facsimile shows no dot- 
under the hrst letter of but there appear to be 

two dots over it ; and the -immediately preceding 
letter is either , or , , The beginnint?- of the word 
is (piite illegible. I submit that the copyist wrote 
“wind-swept dust/’ which is an appropriate 
word in tliis place. 


R. A. K 


The Governors and Judges of Egypt, or Kitab 

EL-’UmARa’ (EL-\VULAHj WA IvITAB EL-QUDAH OF 

el-Kindi. By Rhuvon Guest. Gibb Memorial 

Series, vol. xix. 8vo; pp. 72, iai. London, 1912. 

En un gros volume, M. Guest nous donne le texte de 
THistoire des Gouverneurs et des Qadis d’Egypte. II 
y a joint Tappendice dTbn Ziilaq a THistoire des 
Gouverneurs, celui d’ Ahmad ibn ‘Abd el- Rah man ibn 
Burd a THistoire des Qadis : des biograpliies de certains 
qadis par Ibn Hajar et el-lMialiabi (113 pages) out ete 
egalement editees dans ce livre. Xous y troiivoris encore 
une solide introduction sur Kindi et ses ouv rages ; une 
etude methodique sur les sources qiii ont ser\ i de base aux 
deux (puvres indiquees ci-dessus : cette etude, exposee tres 
clairement, peut servir d’exemple pour les enquetes du 
meme genre ; des tableaux pennettent de situer tres 
rapid e men t les traditionnistes a leur date. En glossaire 
un fac-simile de six pages du manuscrit, un index 
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considerable (69 pages) font de ce livre un instrument 
de travail de premier ordre. Signalons une innovation 
interessante : deux cartes, une de I'Egypte, Taiitre de 
Tempire ‘abbaside, permettent de suivre le texte avec 
intelligence, d’autant plus vite que dans I’index des renvois 
aux cartes sont faits pour chaque nom geographique. 

La lecture de quelques pages de THistoire des 
Gouverneurs et des Qadis d’Egypte suffit pour nous faire 
apprecier le travail de benedict in qua du fournir M. Guest : 
ce volume est un veritable catalogue de noms propres. 
Levant les rechei’ches penibles et laborieuses que Tediteur 
a du efiectuer il faut s'in diner, et je m'excuse de relever 
au milieu de nombreuses phrases par f ai t emeu t etudiees 
quelques erreurs de detail. 

Avant M. Guest, deux essais d’edition du texte de Kindi 
avaient ete tentes. Tun par M. Koenig, qui s'dait borne 
a publier quelques pages du Livre des Gouverneurs, 
Tautre par M. Gottheil, qui avait donne le texte de 
THistoire des Qadis. Les jugements sur ces editions 
avaient ete unanimement severes : leur oeuvre etait une 
inauvaise plaisanterie, et leurs auteurs etaient bien 
insuffisamment prepares. 

Dans Kindi, comine dans Ibn 'Abd el-Hakam, qui le 
preceda d\in siecle, la serie des autorites qui appuient un 
fait a autant d'importance que le fond de Tliistoire contee. 
Les noms des tradition nistes nous serviront beaucoup pour 
la critique de ces textes, et nous constaterons sans doute 
que ce sont les inemes honnnes qui out la paternite de 
certaines anecdotes tendancieuses. II est rare d’ailleurs 
que les traditions citees par Kindi aient un caractere 
d’appreciation : le plus souvent elles enregistrent des 
faits. Kindi nous donne le nom des Gouverneurs de 
I’Egypte, des principaux fonctionnaires {khiraj, mrtah, 
hartd), des suppleants du gouverneur en cas d’absence, des 
qiidis. Puis les faits importants sont cites dans lord re 
chronologi(|ue, avec un grand luxe de details: chefs 
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d arniee, organisateurs cle revoltes, et, en cas de represailles, 
iioms des coupables executes ; les dates soiit donnees 
toujours avec une precision absolue, et la ferie et le 
([uantieme du mois sont sou vent indiques. 

L’allure constamment simple du recit donne un certain 
humour aux histoires drules que Kindi nous a transmises : 
eiles valent toutes la peine d’etre lues dans le texte, 
car un simple detail fournit une note tres comique. 
Surpris douloureusement d’etre revoque de son poste de 
gouverneur, 'Abd-Allah ibn ‘Abd el-Malik met ses 
chaussures avant son pan talon tp. 63), Entre autres 
mesures, le gouverneur Abu Calih el-Khursi supprime 
les gardiens des bains ; chaque baigneur, en quittant 
ses habits, disait : “ Garde-les, Abu Calih'*’ (p. 122). Un 
qadi prodigue veut etre le tuteur d un prodigue et 
s’attire cette vive riposte : ‘‘ Et quel sera ton tuteur, 
qadi?” (p. 347). L’histoire de rhomme qui met un 
talisman dans sa barbe pour se proteger du mauvais 
oeil (p. 420 ) ; celle du juge facetieux qui force un 
plaideur a craclier a la hgure de son ad versa! re et le 
condamne ensuite parce qu’un tel acte ne prouve pas 
en sa faveur (p. 438); celle du qadi qui interdit de 
porter des grands bonnets et se reserve ce luxe comme 
un privilege, puis qui est depouille du sien par des 
enfants qui s’en servent comme jouet (pp. 460-2); toutes 
ces anecdotes ne manquent pas de saveur. 

JJHidoire des Qddts est surtout interessante, parce 
qu’elle nous permet de suivre dans ses grandes lignes 
Torganisation de la justice en Egypte. Le qadi est 
nomme tantdt directement par le IGialife, tantot par 
le gouverneur de I’Egypte (voir les premieres lignes de 
chaque chapitre). De nombreux personnages manifestent 
vivement leur repugnance pour la fonction de (pidi, et 
souvent ils sont nommes contre leur gre (Introd., p. 24 ; 
texte, pp. 302, 305, 311, 315, 417-18, 458). Le grand 
qadi d’Egypte, appele dabord prit r^poque 
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fatimite le nom de qddi des qddis, et il porte alors une 
serie de litres officiels, dont quelques-uns sont il lustres 
par Tepigrapliie egyptienue de cette epoque (pp. 497, 
590, 597, 599-600, 613). La competence territoriale de 
ce fonctionnaire augment a nature! le men t en proportion 
avec raccroisseinent de Timportance de I’Egypte ; a la 
fin du iv® siecle, un document officiel Tappelle qadi du 
Caire et du Vieux-Caire, d’Alexandrie, des deux sane- 
tuaires (la Mecque et Medine), de Damas (ou de Syrie), 
d'el-Ralibali, d'el-Raqqah, et du Magrib (pp. 599-600) ; 
Barqali, la Sicile furent ajoutees plus tard (p. 611). 
Sa competence ratione materke fut d’abord ties etendue ; 
juge au civil, il le fut aussi au criminel (p. 309) ; puis 
le nazar ftkmazdlim fut une fonction distincte, qui 
etait quelquefois donnee au qadi. Ses appointements 
varierent considerablement ; si certains qadis jugeaient 
gratuitement (p. 339), d’autres accept aient des remunera- 
tions ties elevees. Les traitements augmenterent 
naturellement : la principal e raison vient de ce fait que 
la communaute musulmane prit une importance toujours 
croissante. Yoici quelques cliiftVes : 200 dinars par an, 

de 69 a 83 h. (p. 317) ; 360 dinars, en 155-68 H. 

(pp. 369, 377, 378) ; 2,016 dinars [ski (P- ^21); 

3,016 dinars, en 212 h. (p. 435); ces deux traitements 
durent etre exceptionnels, et Kindi eprouve le besoin 
d’insister (1 jjfc Jj'Oi 1,440 dinars, en 311 H. 

(p. 531). Les fonctionnaires qui entourent le qadi finirent 
par etre nombreux : on pent en voir une liste, p. 468. 
La mosquee sert de tribunal, sauf au debut pour les 
Chretiens, (|iii eta lent juges devant la porte, jusqu’en 
180 H. environ (pp. 390-1): ii semble, cependant, qu’un 
jugement prononce ailleurs (pie dans la mosquee etait 
valable, mais le fait est exceptionnel (p. 374). A partir 
de la seconde moitie du premier siecle de I’liegire, les 
jugements etaient consignes dans un registre (p. 310 ; voir 
aussi p. 379). 
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On saifc quel role important joiie le temoignage oral 
dans la legislation iiiiisalmane ; aussi ies qadis se inon- 
traient'ils particulierement clifficiles sur la moralite des 
temoins (p. 344). au point de ne pas accepter le temoignage 
d’un homme d une tribu contre im liomme d'un autre groupe 
(pp. 845-6); de meme le temoignage d’un chretieii ou d’un 
juif n etait valable que contre un cliretien ou un juif 
(p. 351); le temoignage d’un homme etait facilement 
recuse par le qacli a cause des opinions religieuse.s de cet 
homme (p. 422) : c’est ainsi qu’au moment de la mihnah, 
ceux qui refusaient d’adherer a la doctrine alors officielle 
de la creation du Goran ne pouvaient temoigner (pp. 446-7 ). 
Des enquetes discretes e talent faites par ordre du juge 
sur riionorabilite des temoins (p. 361) ; un fonctionnaire, 
nomine cdhih masdll (p. 441), en etait specialement 
charge, et l^indi nous affirm e que certaines personnes lui 
offraient des pots-de-vin ahn d’etre inscrits sur la liste des 
temoins (p. 385) ; cette liste se trouvait consignee dans 
un registre (p. 394), et une nouvelle enquete avait lieu 
tous les six mois (j). 422) : le temoignage des enfants etait 
adinis dans les aftaires crimiiielles (p. 351). Quelqiiefois, 
le qadi all ait sur place se renseigner sur la realite d’un 
fait — par exemple, dans le cas (rune contestation au sujet 
d’un mur mitoyen (p. 387 ). Les peines prononcees par le 
juge consistaieiit le plus soiuent en coups de fouet 
(pp. 383, 391— 2, 444) ; le (jadi condamnait aussi le coupable 
a etre promene dans la ville suivant un ceremonial donne 
(pp. 32S-0, 391, 404, 444, 452); a la jirison (p. 593). 
Les injures contre la memoire de Mahomet eta lent pun ies 
de mort (pp. 382, 470) ; radultere. de lalapidation (p. 594). 

II est a lioter que le qadi a toiijours ete ciiarge de 
1 administration des bieiis des orphelius (pp. 325, 355, 38G, 
390, 404, 405). 

yuehpies corrections sont a faire : da nombrcux passages 
dll texte etaiiuit et restent tres obscurs (4 pr(4ent matitu'e 
a discussion. 
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page ligne 

4 11 lire (voir Infrod., p. 8). 

7 14 , lire 0.^1 J , 

c 

8 10 et n. 1 : . 11 est certain que I’auteur du Qdmus 

a vonlu ramener ce nom a la forme d’un diminutif 
arabe, a cause de la prononciation connue de la 
derniere syllabe. En tout cas, cVst precisement la 
lecture Bulbeis (^ui est la seule a rejet er parmi celles 
que donnent les auteurs arabes : le copte cJ)6XS.ec 
a pu aboutir a Balbeis ou plutot Bilbei's, qui est plus 
courant (cf. J. Maspero et G. TV^iet, Materiaux pour 
servir d la geograph 'ie de V Eggpte, i, pp. 45>6). 

8 12 ne pent pas rester. On pent corriger en 

, transcription de mandoior (Casanova, trad, 
de Maqrizi, p. 116, n. 4), ou plutot en , 

lecture qui respecte plus la grapliie, et qui deriverait 
de ^avhocf)6po<?^ porte-etendard (Amedroz, JKAS., 
1912, p. 266: M. Amedroz me prie de dire que 
cette idee lui a ete suggeree par M. E, W. Brooks). 

8 12 II est curieux de voir que le manuscrit clont s’est servi 

Maqrizi avait aussi une lacune en cet endroit. II 
avait lu (i, p. 289, 1. 27) ^ iJ^’l 

Jl^ ^ , M. Koenig (p. 3) proposait 
lieureuseinont de lire ici . 

J y 

1 8 o ^ ■ 

18 n. 5: i, p. 335, lire ii, p. 335. 

18 14 Uorthograpbc du manuscrit etait a garder; elle 

est la plus frequente (J. Maspero et G. AViet, op. cit , 

p. 51). 

19 3 est encore une forme grammaticale, inventee par 

T'aqut : il est difficile de donner d’apres A^aqut ou le 
Qdmus la vraie prononciation de noms derivant du 
copte. B’ailleurs la forme actuelle Kberbeta (copte 
epfi.^’T) contredit singulierement Taffirmation de 
ATiqut (cf J. Maspero et G. Wiet, op. cit., pp. 77-8). 
JR.4S. 1914. 50 
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page 

20 

21 

23 

33 


3S 


38 

47 


48 

50 

59 


G8 

73 


87 

90 

102 


115 


ligne 

15 


10 

9 


6 


, lire 

n. 4) . 

ri, p. 336, lire 11 , p. 336. 
n. 6) 


lire 






lire pliitot, avec Maqrizi (i, p. 301, 1, 19), 
A[u^lwiy^7A Ini confera la priere, Fimpot et 
la guerre. 

n. 2 : 101, lire 301. 

jULj. II fant comme aux deux lignes precedentes 
inettre le conditionnel Aaj , on ne pas faire les 
autres corrections. 


1 2 jX) , lire . 

9 1 II fant bien lire , snpposition faite 

1 ] par M. Guest, dans les Additions, pp. 69-70 ; rajouter 

ce nom a T index, ct supprimer (pp. 622 et 623) 

, et , . II s’agit d’Atbanase d’Edesse, 

O'*® ’ 

d’abord preceptenr de Abd el- Aziz ibn Mar wan, 

puis prepose aux finances d’Egypte (Maqrizi, ed. 

Wiet, ii, pp. 58, 186). 

2 Jijfj , lire Jjtj . 

> ■ > •* 

14 f lire certainement (voir Additions, p 70 ). 

: nous proposerons, M, J. Maspero et moi, la 
correction transcription dn copte ct)A.pfi.A.nr. 

: le damru^A du Qdmus est inexplicable. 


12 ) 

loj 

8 


5 





lire 

La lacune de la p. 101, 1 16, pent etre comblee 
a Taide du texte de Ma(|rizi (i, p.308, 1 8). II fant 
lire 

Le contexte n’indique pas que se trouve dans la 
Haute- Egypte, comme le vent I’index (p, 646). 

yy indique suffisamment que est ici le 
nom d’une Mr ah, or il n’y a que dans le Delta que 
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page iigne 


nous trouvons un district du nom de tawwah (cf. 
J, Maspero et G "VYiet, op. cit., p, 123). 

116 13 a ete cornp;e a tort en dans les 

(p. 70). , simple village, est different de 

, district (cf. J. Maspero et G. Wiet^ loc. cit , 

p. 32). 

136 14 lire avec Maqrizi (i, p. 309, 

L 8), oil bien 

o j-' 

140 12 lire avec Maqrizi (ed. Wiet, i, p. 337, 

1. 10, comme ie propose la note de M, Guest). 


155 3 

158 18 

168 18 
169 6 

17012, 14j 
158 17 

162 14 

197 

206 13 

213 16 


243 


270 I, 15 
275 11 


,^\ , lire 


, lire \ . 

lire 

n. 2 : 313, lire 312. 

La forme^,^ est parfaitement correcte (cf. J. Maspero 

et G. Wiet, i, p. 53). 

Tinnis n’existe pas dans les Oasis. II faut d’ailleurs 
lire, au lieu de : il y sejourna deifx anSf 

^ (Maqrizi, ii, p. 339, 1. 36). 

Man bu bah et Anbabah sont des villages tres 
rapproches I’un de Tautre, mais non pas un groupe- 
ment a deux denominations (voir la carte deTEgyptc 
au 1 : 50,000). 


n. 1 


- \ , lire 


278 2 lire . 

281 5 , lire . 

297 n. 4 : 320, lire 3-10. 

305 10,11 Ka b ibn Y^^asar ibn Dinnah etait le fils de la fille de 
Klialid ibn Sinan ; ce dernier etait considere par les 
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327 10 

339 15 

351 17 

365 3 


369 8 

378 10 

384 5 

403 1 

413 14 

425 1 


Berberes comme un propliete. Je n’eprouve aucune 
difficulte a accepter la correction proposee par 
M. Torrey (“Al-Kindi’s History of the Qadis of 
Egypt’’: Amer. Journ. of Semitic Languages, xxvi, 
1910, p. 190). M Gottlieil avait edite 
sans mettre une note (p 6) ; a son tour, M. Guest 
donne sans alif] et il semble nous fournir 

aussi le texte du manuscrit La leQon de H Gottheil 
est en fait bien meilieure, et il faudrait lire 

‘W* 

La phrase est aiors tres compre- 
hensible, et les corrections ne sont pas risquees : 

I possede un alif en trop, et a ete ecrit 
deux fois par le copiste. 

, lire • 

: M. Torrey (p, 191) propose ^,-J . 

Il faut lire comrac p. 352, 11. 2-3 : 

^ • 'V ^ w** > w 

Le Qdmus a encore youIu rapprocher ce nom 
de la forme grammaticale connue ; j’insiste a 

nouveau : le Qd7niis n’est pas un livre sur lequel 
on puisse s’appuyer pour discuter la prononciation 
des noms geographiques de l*Egypte. D’ailleurs 
M. Guest suit une niethode discutable : quelle fut 
pour lui la veritable autorite, Yaqut ou le Qd)7tus? 
Yaqut donne Att'ib, transcription de (cf. 

J. Maspero et G. AViet, op. cit., pp 3-4). 


. j , lire \ 

X) 

lire L 


, lire 1 X . 

;j lire (Torrey, p. 193). 


COo- , lire • 

, lire (Torrey, p. 194), et 

rajouter cette page u I’index. 
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466 10 La lacune contenait probablement ;^.4>^Up.467,1.13)* 

498 15 , lire , -xL ;!U (voir I’index). 

Corrections d V index . — ajouter p. 96. , ajoiiter 

p, 287, et lire p. 288 au lieu de 688. lire p. 94 au lieu 

de 93, , lire p, 143 au lieu de 341. , ajouter 

p. 247. Ajouter p. 109. , ajouter p. 280. 

, ajouter p. 176. 

Dans 1* article cite plus haut, AI. Torrey propose d’autres 
corrections. 

G. WiET. 


Journal of Egyptian ArchaEOloga% 1914, 

Yol. I, Pts. l-II. 

We welcome the appearance of this new quarterly 
devoted to the antiquities of the Nile Valley and 
published by the Egypt Exploration Fund. It is in 
form a large quarto of handsome appearance, excellently 
printed, and with abundant illustrations. Among the 
articles in the first two numbers are to be distinguished 
those in which Professor Naville, the veteran excavator 
of the Fund, describes liis discoveries at the so-called 
Osireion at Abydos. Here Professor Naville has unearthed 
a olo'aiitic monument consistinsf of a hall over 100 feet 
long by 60 feet wide, which lie identifies with the Pool 
of Osiris described by Strabo. It was, when he found 
it, partly filled with water, down to which staircases 
extended, and in the middle of which was a kind of 
island, while in the surrounding wails were sixteen niches 
or cells reminding him of the “cells of Osiris” referred 
to in the Book of the Dead. The whole construction 
is composed of huge blocks of red quartzite and other 
hard stones measuring as much as 15 by 8 feet, from 
which Professor Naville concludes that it must be 
contemporary with the Temple of the Sphinx at Gizeh, 
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or at any rate must belong to the pyramid-building age. 
Further excavation may possibly reveal the purpose of 
this subterranean lake, which is not without parallel in 
other temples, such as that of Karnak, and ma}" possibly 
be connected with the Mysteries or celebration of the 
funerary rites of Osiris. In the Journal are also included an 
article by Professor A. S. Hunt on Papyri and Papyrology, 
in which he gives a description of a new ode by Sappho 
containing more than five stanzas, replete with, in his own 
words, the simple directness and apparently effortless 
felicity of thought” of her whom the Greeks called 
simply “ the poetess ” as the}^ called Homer “the poet”. 
Dr. Alan Gardiner gives us also the translation of 
a new inscription now at St. Petersburg containing the 
predictions in the reign of Amenemhat I of the Twelfth 
Dynasty of a reader or scribe named Neferrohu. The 
prophecy, which belongs to the class of those which are 
fulfilled because written after the event, tells us of woe 
after woe coming upon Egypt, when the Nile shall dry 
up until men can walk from bank to bank, the sun shall 
cease to shine for more than an hour a day and the earth 
to bear fruit, and when man’s liand shall be raised against 
I) is brother, until prosperity shall be I'estored by the 
advent of a king from the South, who is evidently 
Amenemhat himself. There is also an excellent article 
by Captain H. D. Lyons, which explains, for the first 
time in detail, the new law relating to the excavation and 
sale of Egyptian antiquities and wliich should be studied 
by every tourist. There are further valuable summaries 
of all recent books and papers dealing with ancient 
Egypt ; and, as Mr. J. G. Milne contributes an article 
on what he supposes to be a caricature of Antony and 
Cleopatra scratched on an ibis-jar found at Abydos, it 
will be seen that appeal is made in the new journal to 
the general reader as well as to the archaeologist. 


F. L. 
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Early Zoroastrianism. The Hibbert Lectures for 1912, 
2nd seines. By J. H. Moulton, D.Lit., D.D., late 
Fellow King’s College, Cambridge, pp. 468. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1913. 10s. 6c?. net. 

In these lectures the author of the recent Cambridge 
manual on Early Religious Poetry of Persia seeks to 
establish the historical character of Zarathushtra and his 
teaching and to trace the origin and development of the 
reformation effected by that prophet in the ancient 
religion of Persia. Owing to the scantiness of trustworthy 
historical material for the early periods the treatment of 
this theme is necessarily to a great extent speculative, 
but to this task Dr. Moulton brings an intimate 
acquaintance with most of the recent research on the 
subject, amongst which it is noticeable tliat the sources 
in Dr. Hastings’ great Encyclopedia of Religion omd 
Ethics are freely utilized. Upon these data and on his 
own study of the Avesta, the autlior, in attempting to 
reconstruct the history of the unknown past, rears many 
fresh theories of his own, more or less plausible, if not 
always convincincr. His arouments, mainly liimuistic, 
are always interesting and suggestive, and he frankly 
invites criticism thereon. 

The Gdthds, now considered to be the oldest portion of 
the Avesta and the primary source of our knowledge of 
Zoroastrianism, are upheld against the denial of their 
antiquit}^ enshrined in the Introduction to the English 
translation of the Avesta in the Sacred Books of the East. 
Since Darmesteter wrote in 1893, however, the great 
advances in Oriental research have made it clear (as shown 
by West, Mills, Jackson, and others) that the Gatha part 
of the Parsi canon preceded by several centuries the 
school of Philo of Alexandria, from which Darmesteter 
believed that some of tlie leading tenets of Zoroaster 
had been borrowed. In defending and expounding the 
originality of the Avesta, Dr. Moulton discards as incorrect 
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the term Zend-Avesta for tlie sacred book, as well as 
Zend for the language, and uses instead ‘‘ Gathas '' and 
“ Later A vest a ” (the “ Younger A vest a ” of others) for 
the former and Gathic ” and “ Later Avestan for the 
latter, though he retains Vendidad (or properly Vendidad) 
for the magical ritual, even if it is a misreading for 
VidevdoA. “ Parsism,” to denote the religion of the 
Parsis, sounds to us less satisfactory or phonetically 
correct than the familiar “ Parsiisni 

Although the glimpses obtained of Zoroaster in the 
A vesta and in Parsi tradition reveal an eminently human 
pei'sonality, no agi'eement has yet been reached respecting 
his date. There are strong reasons for placing the prophet 
and his Gathas several generations earlier than the Parsi. 
traditional date of 660-583 B.C., and Dr. Moulton ‘‘ would 
like to give it ” as the eleventh century B.c. (p. 412) ; but, 
in seeking for support for such a conjectural date, is it 
not taking unwarrantable liberties with his authority to 
suggest that the estimate for Zoroaster by Xanthus the 
Lydian, at “six thousand years before Xerxes” (p. 77), 
should be altered to six hundred years (p. 410), in the 
face of the fact that all the other native Greek historians 
also place Zoroaster's epoch at a date corresponding to 
about 6000 b.c. ? It is indeed difficult to explain why 
the Greek liistorians Plutarch, Diogenes, and Hermodorus, 
writing within two centuries ot* the advent of Zoroaster 
according to Parsi tradition, should place ‘that epoch 
so far back in remote antiquity as six millenniums. In 
attempting to account also for the remarkable omission 
by Herodotus of all mention of Zoroaster in describing in 
considerable detail the system associated with his name, 
Dr. Moulton concludes that the Father of History obtained 
his knowledge of this religion “from strata wholly 
untouched by Zarathushtra’s teaching ”. Is this conclusion 
justifiable or even probable in the view of the generally 
accepted fact, summarized by Rawlinson, the chief 
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exponent of the great historian, that “ Herodotus had 
travelled in Persia and derived much of his information 
from Persian informants ” ? In the discussion of these 
historical points it would, we think, have conduced to 
greater clearness had the known dates of contemporary 
writers and inscriptions been more freely cited, and 
repeated when necessary ; for in treating the different 
aspects of the subjects there is considerable overlapping 
and incidental references to different periods which, in 
the absence of specified dates, tends somewhat to confuse 
the reader. 

The relationship of Zoroaster to the Magian cult is 
descanted on at considerable length. To the Greeks 
Zoroaster is always a “ !Magus In Dr. Moulton’s opinion, 
however, the Magi were indigenous priests or shamans of 
low culture and non-Aryan race, and the name he believes 
means “ slave They were the leaders of the non -Ary an 
population of Media, and it was against these Magi that 
Zoroaster directed Ins reformation. Yet these same 
despised ‘"slaves’" and aliens contrived to secure the 
priesthood of the reformed religion ! 

MazdCih or The Wise [Lord] was supposed to be 
a title of God, introduced by Zoroaster, wlio usually 
addresses the supreme god Altura il/nccfdA, the Ormazd 
of later times ; but it is found in the inscription of 
Assur-bani-pal of 668-626 B.C., that is before the epoch 
of Zoroaster as a teacher, according to the Parsi traditional 
date. In the same connexion when referring to the 
famous trilingual inscription of Darius the author 
invariably spells the name of the place “ Behistan ”, 
instead of the classical form of Behistan, introduced by 
Sir H. Rawlinson, the discoverer and decipherer of that 
inscription. If this be not a recurrent printer's error, 
some explanation or reference was desirable for the 
altered form. The latest authoritative exposition of this 
name, by Dr. Mills in the Encyclo^xedia of Religion and 
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Ethics, ii, 450, makes no mention of such a form: the 
present-day name of the village is Basitun ov Bisiditn, 
and the last two syllables are interpreted as the equivalent 
of the Sanskrit sfhuna, a pillar, with reference to the 
columnar form of the rock (or, as the present writer 
might venture to suggest, to the great monolith in its 
neighbourliood ). If the place (lat. 34'T5, E. long. 47’35) 
is really the ‘‘ Bagistanon of Diodorus Siculus (a.d. first 
century), this might indicate for the last syllable the 
familiar affix sthdn, which has been generally corrupted 
into by European cartographers; but ‘'Behistan’’ is 
neither one nor the other. 

A novel ethnological theory is propounded to account 
for the occurrence of the names of Indian Yedic gods in 
the famous Hittite inscriptions of about 1400 B.c. 
discovered by Winckler at Boghazi-keui — in about 
40 X. latitude and 34-5 E. longitude, that is so far west 
in Asia Minor as to be almost north-west of Palestine, and 
only about 400 miles east of Constantinople. So very 
western a location for proto-Indo-Aryan gods does not 
fit in with the current theory of the probable date of 
the Indo-Iranian separation. To explain this difficulty 
Dr. 5[oulton imagines '' a prehistoric migration out of 
India backwards to the north-west Such an 
livpothesis, however, unsupported by any known fact or 
probability, cannot, Ave fear, be seriously considered. Nor 
do we tliink that the author lias established his conclusion 
tliat “ Parsism ’’ is practically '‘independent of Babylon. 
. . . The complete freedom of Early Zoroastrianism from 
sack [Babylonian] injinence comes out more and more 
clearly from the inquiry . . . we may dismiss all round 
the notion that Parsism otves anythin cj to the religion of 
the powerful culture on her Avest For none of the 
arguments adduced appear to us to affect materially 
Meyer’s emphatic conclusion that "Babylon . . . influenced 
most strongly the civilization and religion of Iran'h 
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Ancient Persia was in direct geographical contact with 
Babylonia, and the leading traits of the reformed religion, 
as ascribed to Zoroaster, had for a millennium previously 
been prominent in Semitic Babylonia, such as the dualistic 
notion of the perpetual condict between the primordial 
powers of Light (and Truth) and Darkness (and Evil), 
dominated b}" the supreme monotheistic ideal. It is 
admitted that the great Motlier-Goddess, I&htar of Babylon, 
was borrowed by the Iranians for their Anahita, and she 
is found to be actually present in Zoroastrianism about 
the fifth centuiy n.c. by the inscriptions. Herodotus 
records that in liis da}- Iranian tradition related that the 
religion '' came from the Assyrians and the Arabians *’ : 
also the fact, noted elsewhere with approval by Dr. Moulton, 
that '' the Persians adopt foreign customs most readily of 
all men ”. If this be so, and the Achiemenian Persians 
borrowed from Egypt, as the author notes, the winged 
solar disc as a symbol of the deity, why should it be 
improbable that their predecessors, a few generations 
before, did not borrow from their immediate and older 
civilized neiglibours, the Babylonians, those elements 
in their religion which are found to be essentially 
identical ? 

There is a very full index, but in a book dealing to 
a great extent with the origin and migrations of ancient 
religion and culture, l>y modern methods, the want of 
a map is a serious omission. 

These are some of the more outstanding points that 
seem to us to invite notice ; but the book deals with 
a wide range of associated topics, and Dr. Moulton has 
done good service in putting forward so many ingenious 
theories, which by provoking discussion will doubtless 
contribute towards the advance of our knowledge. 


L. A. Waddell. 
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Palace and Mosque at Ukhaipik. By Gertrude 

Luwthiax Bell. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1914. 

An account of this palace, discovered by Miss Bell in 
1909 — a real romance of travel^ — and already described 
all too briefly in Amurath to Aminxitlt and in the 
Journal of Hellenic Stiidlci^, at last appears in a form 
worthy of it. The book contains a minute description of 
the palace, to which some forty-four plates are devoted ; 
a description, with plans and illustrations of three small 
buildings in its vicinity, and new plans of Kasr i Shirin, 
made by Miss Bell. 

The book is, further, a comparative study and summing 
up of all the work that has been done, up to tlie present, 
on the genesis of Mohammedan architecture. Here is 
traced out the way in which the architecture of Meso- 
potamia, thrown into the melting-pot in the first century of 
the Flight, and fanned by \ aiious influences, part Persian, 
part Byzantine, yet ever steadied by its own structural 
tradition, emerged after two centuries, stamped with an 
individualit}" of its own. But we learn also its liistory 
and evolution at a still earlier period, wlien, aflected first 
by the plans of Hittite palaces, and later ])y the wave of 
Hellenism commencing with the triumphant progress of 
Alexander and far from extinct under the Parthians, it 
underwent distinctly marked modifications. The genesis- 
of the early Mohammedan palace plan is traced back in 
an exhaustive and masteily manner. Ukhaidir, thougli 
an isolated example on the eastern side of the desert, is 
shown to be merely one of a series, of which the western 
side aflbi'ds numerous examples, testifying to the slow and 
reluctant transition of a people and their princes from 
nomad life to settled existence ; a culmination desired by 
Mohammed, who could not help at times expressing his 
fears that his people would abandon the centres of reunion. 

For an explanation of tlie architectural scheme of 
Ukhaidir we must first look, Miss Bell says, to Sasanian 
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palaces, such as Kasr i Shirin. Their plan is almost 
always a development of the liwan type. Eastern palaces, 
we are told, are composed of a number of self-contained 
baits i.e. courts, with halls or liwan groups on the 
north and south sides, which serve in turn as summer and 
wdnter quarters. Tliese baits are so arranged that 
ultimately there is a court left over. This, Miss Bell tells 
us, is in accordance with Professor Kolde way's brilliant 
generalization that the palaces of antiquity may be 
divided into three types, viz., the Babylonian or injunctive 
plan, as above, which is also that of Ukhaidir ; the Greek 
or conjunctive, in which the chambers are so placed that 
ultimately a court results ; and the Italiot or disjunctive, 
which creates a kind of court by sundering a roof that 
was originally continuous. The liwan itself is traced back 
to the khilani palaces of the Southern Hittites, from one of 
the thirteenth century B.C. at Zindjirli, through intervening 
examples of the tenth and seventh centuries. Its evolution 
is dominated by the monumental gateway. To the 
Parthian interpretation of the venerable khilani scheme 
the Moslem East lias remained unswervingly true.” The 
huge Parthian liwan, rendered possible by tlie monumental 
vault, with its interior space unbroken by piers or columns, 
took the fanc}^ of the Sasanians, and has remained 
a persistent feature of domestic architecture down almost 
to the present da}^. 

Ukhaidir in many respects derives from Kasr i Shirin, 
but the great hall, corresponding to tlie monumental 
gateway of the Hittites, belongs to a system of defence 
absent from the Sasanian palaces, since these stood in 
large pleasure gardens. The flanking towers of the 
encompassing wall are shown to be a device in fortitication, 
purely Eastern in origin, yet, though the legionary camp 
was powerless to aflect the ancient palace plan, it affected 
the enclosing wall. At Ukhaidir we And the four 
gateways of the Roman camp, one in the centre of each 
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face, though the Eastern practice had been to have one 
entrance only. Later, at Sanuxrra, in the great palace of 
Balkuwara — almost a town in itself — are found the 
crossed thoroughfares which were once the Via Principalis 
and the Via Pretoria. 

Chapter v treats of the genesis of the fa^^ade and its 
decoration. Here, again. Miss Bell, with immense learning, 
traces back each decorative motive and constructive 
feature through a chain of buildings to its earliest known 
example, estimating in this way, as can be done by no 
other method, the exact origin and extent of the streams 
of influence which, flowing together, have made the style. 
She refers with approval to the comparison which 
Dr. Herzfeld has drawn between the triple-arched fa(;ade 
at Hatra, in which the central arch surpasses its flanki no- 
arches in height and span, and the facade of the triple 
Homan triumphal arch. This Hellenistic triple-arched 
scheme suited the liwan scheme, in that it provided the 
great central vault opening together with side vaults 
affording abutment. The two openings into these side 
vaults, from the facade, were, however, an innovation. 

Chapter vi treats of the evolution of the mosque plan 
during the first six centuries of Islam. Tracing its 
development with minute detail, Miss Bell shows it to 
have been simply an extension of the idea of the primitive 
Aralj courtyard, which itself was alwa^^s invested with 
a kind of sanctity. The mosque at Mecca, of course, was 
a thing apart, its arrangement could never be the same as 
that of ordinary mosques, in fact Tabari is quoted as saying: 

And such was the mosque (at that time), witli the 
exception of the mosque at Mekkali which they would 
not imitate.” The first mosque was the courtyard of 
Mohammed’s house at Medina ; the congregation faced 
Jerusalem (i.e. north ), and on this side there was a roof of 
woven palm -leaves, supported on wooden columns. After 
his quarrel with the Jews everything was reversed, a door 
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was pierced on the northern side and the congregation 
faced Mekkah (i.e. south). Improvements were carried out 
by Uthman and later by al-Walid. The earliest mosques 
were built on columns, the earliest extant example of 
a mosque with the arches resting on piers, being, 
Miss Bell says, probably that at Harran, parts of whicli 
may date from the eighth century. It is interesting to 
learn that the maksura and tlie mihrab were copied, the 
one from the Imperial enclosed dais of Byzantine churches, 
the other from the Christian apse. The mihrab was 
received Avith some reluctance by Islam, it was considered 
to be the least holy part of the mosque, and the Imam was 
earnestly warned not to take up his position within it. 
In keeping with this idea, the exceedingly early mihrab 
in the mosque courtyard at Ukhaiclir is entirely Avithout 
decoration. ToAA^ards the close of the Umayyad period 
the tAVO steps and a seat of the Prophet’s minbar gave 
AA'ay to the high pulpit. Miss Bell thinks this probably 
came from Christianity also, as the minbar Avhich was set 
up in the time of 'Abd al-Aziz ibn MarAvan (a.d. 685-705) 
in the mosque of 'Amr is said to have been taken from 
a Christian church. 

Continuing the history of the evolution of the mosque 
plan, Miss Bell gives on plate 92 a plan of the so-called 
mosque of Salah al-Din at Mayafarqin. Tliis plan is of 
great interest, as it is one of the earliest yet published of 
a mosque in AAdiich the dome plays an important part. 
Up to this time the arcaded cloister type appears to have 
prevailed, at least in Mesopotamia and Egypt, though this 
may not have been the case in Persia. The central part 
of this mosque dates from the second half of the tAvelfth 
century ; the Avings are later. An illustration of its very 
finely decorated fa 5 ade is also given. 

The date of Ukhaidir is discussed in the last chapter. 
It cannot be earlier than 711, Miss Bell says, because it 
contains a mihrab, a feature not introduced into Islam till 
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A.D. 709-11, according to Makrizi. Its latest date she 
considers to be the khalifate of Harun al-Rashid ; its 
most probable date architecturally to be about a.d. 750. 

In conclusion, it is not too much to say that under each 
heading Miss Bell, with the whole available literature at 
her finger-tips, exhausts her subject, and the book is 
a model for all time of the scientific method. 

K. A. C. Creswell. 


Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties 
AND OF SaSANKA, KiNG OF GaUDA. By JOHN 
Allan, 31. A., Assistant in the Department of Coins 
in the British 31useum. 8vo ; pp. cxxxviii, 184, Avith 
twenty-four plates. London : printed by order of the 
Trustees of the British 3Iuseum : 1914. 

The time is so sliort, and the available space in this 
number of the Journal is so small, that we can do little 
more than say that this volume is a most worthy successor 
to the previous Catalogues of Coins issued by the 
Department of the British 3Iuseum to Avhich Mr. Allan 
belonc^s, and congratulate him warinlv on the work that 
lie has done : he has made his mark at once, publicly, as 
an authority in the Indian numismatic field. His book 
o'ives us a treatment of the Gupta coins wliicli oroes far 
beyond anything that has been previously published about 
them ; and the whole of the Introduction, pp. i to cxxxv, 
is full of most interesting reading, on the history, 
geograplu^ and chronology, as Avell as the technical 
numismatic details. A specially interesting detail is that 
3Ir. Allan has brought out in § 128 the point that many 
of the le upends are metrical. The fact is incontestable ; 
and an important thing connected with it is that 
ilr. Allans detection of it has enabled him to make 
material improvements in the readings of several of the 
legends. Furtlier, in 3Iacdonald’s Coin Types (1905), 
p. 243, we were told that the oldest known clear example 
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of a metrical inscription on a coin seemed to be a Greek 
hexameter line on Byzantine coins which were probably 
struck by Romanus IV (a.d. 1067-70). It is, thus, 
doubl}^ interesting to find instances in India dating from 
sev^en centuries before that time. 

Though, for the reasons stated above, any attempt at 
a detailed review is out of the question, a few running 
comments may be made on that part of the Introduction 
which deals with the history and chronology. 

In § 22 for “ ^lantaraja of Kaurala read “ Mantaraja 
of Kampala ”, or better “ Kurala ” or “ Korala ”, and in 
note 6 thereon for '' I.A.” read E, I.” The only other 
slip in the book which I detect is annsvdra, for anusvdra, 
in § 150. 

In § 24 Mr. Allan has notified an improvement on my 
rendering of line 24 of the Allahabad Prasasti of 
Samudragupta : in the word gariitmadaiika the allusion 
is to charters bearing the Garuda seal ; not to coins 
marked with a Garuda. And, by the way, I may notify 
two other improvements in my treatment of that record, 
which, I think, have not been put on record as yet : in 
line 16 for ""giina-inati-vidiislidm read ""giina iti viditshdiii ; 
and note that in line 30-1 the passage from 2 ^'i^ciddna to 
'payali is a verse, in the Prithvibhara metre. 

In § 38 it might have been noted that anotlier name 
of Chandragupta II, disclosed by the Safichi inscription of 
A.D. 412, was Devaraja: the point, brought to notice by 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar in Ind. Ant,, 1913, p. 160, seems 
undeniable. 

As Mr, Allan has said in § 40, tlie Vahlikas of the 
Meharauli iron pillar inscription certainly cannot be the 
people of Balkh : this is marked plainly by the statement 
in the record that it was on crossing the Seven Mouths of 
the Indus that Chandra conquered the Valilikas ; which 
statement locates these people somewhere in tlje soutli of 
the modern Baluchistan, some six hundred miles at least 

r)i 
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from Balkh, which is even on the north of the Hindu 
Kush. The identity of the king Chandra of this record 
still remains more or less open to question. On this point 
mention may be made, “ without prejudice ”, of a proposal 
advanced by Babu Xagendra Xath Vasu in 1895 and 
supported by M. M, Haraprasad Shastri in I^id, Ant., 1913, 
p. 217, to identify him witli a Maharaja Chandravarman, 
king of Pushkarana (Pokaran in Jodhpur), mentioned in 
an inscription at Susunia in the Bankura District, Bengal, 
and to take him as one of tlie rulers Avho were subdued by 
Sainudragupta. This proposal may be thought over when 
we have a facsimile and full treatment of the Susunia record. 

In § 57 Mr. Allan has shown clearly that Puragupta is 
not Skandagupta ; and in | 58 he has made it highly 
probable Prakasaditya was not Puragupta. 

In I 60 he has brought to notice a new king of the 
Gupta series, Chandragupta III, with the secondary name 
Dvadasaditya. 

In I 64 he has reopened the question of the identity of 
the Yasodharman and Vishnu vardhana of the Mandasor 
inscription of A.D. 532-33, and has expressed the opinion, 
in accordance with my original treatment of the record, 
that the two persons were separate, and that Yasodharman 
was the suzerain of Vishnu vardhana. The question is not 
an easy one. But, on the whole, I am inclined to agree 
with him, and to consider that I acted too complacently 
and without enougli thougl^t when I accepted the opposite 
view in an obiter dictum to which I gave utterance in 1896. 

The genealogical table of the Gupta Dynasty on 
p. cxxxvi might, with advantage, have been placed more 
prominently, by putting it to face § 9. 

This hurried notice does but scanty justice to Mr. Allan s 
volume : but a glance into the book itself will at once 
secure the attention of anyone who is interested in the 
subject with which it deals. 


J. F. Fleet. 
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Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, Lahore. 
Vol. I : Indo-Greek Coins. Vol. II : Coins of the 
Mughal Emperors. By R. B. Whitehead, I.C.S. 
Oxford, 1914. 

The publication of these two excellent volumes gives at 
length a wortliy representation of the line collection of 
Oriental Coins in the Laliore Museum, and one which 
would have delighted the heart of the late Mr. C. J. Rodgers, 
to whom not only the Lahore Collection but Oriental 
numismatics in general owes so much. Mr. Rodgers 
devoted many years of poorly remunerated labour to tlie 
collection and description of these coins, but the catalogue 
as it appeared in 1893, without any illustrations, was no 
credit to the Government of the Panjab. More enlightened 
and liberal views now prevail, and the present catalogue 
(published, like the Calcutta Catalogue of 1906-8, by the 
Clarendon Press) lacks nothing in the way of printing and 
illustrations to enable it to rank in the first grade of 
numismatic works. 

Mr. R, B. Whitehead must also be congratulated on the 
fulness and ability of his treatment of the subject. He 
had already shown himself, in some excellent articles in 
the numismatic supplements of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengcxl, to be possessed of all the qualifications necessaiy 
for an important and difficult work like this, and it could 
not have been entrusted to better liands. 

The two volumes now published deal with two very 
distinct branches of numismatics, vol. i with the Indo- 
Greek Coins, and vol. ii with tlie coins of the Mughal 
Emperors of India. 

Volume I 

The acquisition of the Indo-Greek coins from the 
Bleazby Collection has raised tlie Lahore cabinet to a liigh 
level, and the collection must now be considered a richer 
one than that of the Indian Museum as illustrated in 
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^Ir. Vincent Smith’s fine catalogue, and is indeed richer 
than the British Museum Collection \vas in 1886 when 
Dr. Gardner’s catalogue was issued. The number of coins 
under the various heads dealt with in vol. i may be 


compared as follows : — 

Brif i lusp u >n 

iimi). 


Indian Mn.x nm 
(1906). 

Lahort 

Greek 

515 

346 

698 

Indo-Scythian, Indo- 

Parthian, etc. . 

464 

273 

541 

Kushan 

377 

322 

241 


In the quality of the collection the Lahore Museum 
can hardly compete with the British Museum, which 
contains the unrivalled cabinet brouo-ht together bv 
Sir A. Cunningham during his life-long work on Indian 
arclueology and numismatics. It is nevertheless very rich 
in good and rare specimens, derived from early finds, 
from Mr. C. J. Rodgers, and from the Bleazby Collection 
purchased in 1911. The only known coins of one king, 
Polyxenos (which have been in the Wliite King and 
Bleazby cabinets), are now in the Lahore Museum. 
Attention may also be drawn to tlie rare coins of Strato I, 
Hippostratos, Telephos, Theophilos, Artemidoros, and 
Nikias. 

Turning to the other coins in this volume, which 
succeed those of the Greek kings, the first series to be 
considered is that of the kings called by Mr. Whitehead 
Indo-Scythian, followed by those of the Indo-Parthians 
and the Kushans. In all these there is much of interest 
in the collection. The name 'SSaka” for the first and 
second of tliese dynasties, as used by Cunningham, has 
been given up, without, I think, any sufficient reason. 
Vincent Smith classifies both classes as Indo-Parthian, 
and holds that all the kings, including Maues and his 
successor, are of Arsakidan origin. At piesent the 
evidence does not seem to me to justify this view, and 
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I think Mr. Whitehead was well advised in adhering in 
the main to Cunningham's classification. On the whole, 

I think that “Saka” should be used for the kings of the 
first class and the name Indo- Parthian restricted to those 
of obviously Parthian affinities. 

Tlie Lahore Collection is very full in these classes, it 
includes the unique gold coin of Athama (already described 
by Professor Rapson in part vi of Notes on Indian Coins 
(Did Se(ds) and a fine series of silver coins of Azilises 
formerly in the Bleazby Collection. Among these the 
Didrachma (No. 332) showing Lakshmi between two 
elephants is very remarkable as an early appearance of 
an Indian divinity (in a still persisting type) on the coins 
of a foreign invader. In this connexion allusion may be 
made to the square copper coin of Manes (pi. x, 31), in 
which the seated figure is described as ‘‘ a king to front 
seated cross-legged on square cushion Mr. Vincent 
Smith (Indian Museum Cat., p. 40, 12) considers this 
figure to represent a king or deity. The description of 
the coin in the B.M. Cat. (p. 71, 20) calls the figure 
a king, and says there is a sword on his knees, but a close 
examination of the plates and of three specimens in my 
possession fails to confirm the presence of a sword, the 
horizontal line to the right being probably part of tlie 
seat. The attitude of the figure seems to justify its 
identification as a seated Buddha, very like the seated 
figure on Kanislika's coin (B.M. Cat., pi. xxxii, 14). If 
this attribution is correct it is probably the earliest 
appearance of Buddha in coinage. Mr. Vincent Smith 
has already recognized the figure of Buddha on a coin of 
Kadaphes (JASB., 1897), of which a good specimen 
appears in this Catalogue (pi. xvii, 29), and, following 
the hitherto accepted chronology, he was justified in 
considering it as prior to the appearance of Buddha on 
Kanishka’s coins, but Maues must take us back to an 
earlier period. 
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The classification of tlie coins of Soter Mecjas has lonor 
been a subject of controversy. His coin types associate 
him with the Sakas and Parthians, while on otlier grounds 
he may be considered as connected witli tlie early Kushans. 
At present, until more light is thrown on this subject, it is 
advisable to place him, as Mr. Whitehead has done, at the 
end of the Parthian series. Tlie much debated Hera os or 
Miaos has been placed next to him, but perliaps it would 
have been better to accept him as a sub- ruler under 
the early Kushans and classify the coins accoidingh^ witli 
those of the Kush an kings. 

The Kushan series is also full and instructive, and the 
catalogue should be consulted b}" all interested in recent 
discussions on the chronology of this period, and on the 
development of Buddhist and Hindu worship as shown by 
figures and emblems on the coins. In addition to the coin 
of Maues above-mentioned (which I consider to show the 
figure of a seated Buddha), there are already Buddhist 
symbols on the Aspavarma ” coins of Azes, the “ Sasa ” 
type of Gondophernes, and the coins of Zeionises {aW 
illustrated in this catalogue), and attention may also be 
drawn to the coin attributed by Mr. Whitehead to Gondo- 
phernes and Aspavarma wliich bears the same symbol 
(pi. XV, 35). It is not, however, till the establishment of 
Kushan rule that these symbols become frequent. The 
Buddha coin of Kadaphes has been alluded to above. 
Kanishka gives a small place in his pantheon to Buddha 
and a rather larger one to Siva, and on the coins of the 
later Kushans the figures of Siva with his bull and 
Lakshmi become predominant ; while Wema-Kadphises 
also adopts the figure of Siva with Nandi, accompanied 
by the Buddhist symbol. The eclectic pantheon appears 
only on the coins of Kanishka and Huvishka. These and 
other similar developments may be advantageously studied 
in this catalogue, wliich is more comprehensive than any 
yet published, containing as it does descriptions of all 
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known types as well as those in the Lahore Museum, 
This arrangement is highly to be commended and adds 
greatly to the usefulness of the Catalogue. 

M. Longworth Dames. 

( To he continued . ) 


Ancient India from the Earliest Times to the 
First Century a.d. By E. J. Rapson, M.A., 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge 
and Fellow of St. John’s College. Crown 8vo : 
pp. viii, 199, with six plates and two maps. 
Cambridge: the University Press : 1914. 

This little book does not aim at covering the same 
extensive ground with Dr. Barnett’s Antiquities of India, 
published last year, but is directed to examining the 
Sources of Indian history — literary, both indigenous and 
foreign ; and inscriptional and numismatic — for the period 
from B.C. 1200 to the end of the first century A.D., and 
to giving a brief sketch of the chronological results. 
As would of course be the case with anything written 
b}" Professor Rapson, it is both good reading and useful. 
And it is for the most part sound. But, not unnaturally, 
it lays itself open to a little friendly criticism in some 
details. 

In the first place, the book seems to be not quite up- 
to-date. On p. 75, in respect of the historical chapters 
in the Puranas it is remarked that many apparent 
discrepancies and contradictions may disappear when the 
text has been critically edited. But the long-wanted 
critical edition was given to us by Mr. Pargiter, in his 
Dynasties of the Kali Age, a year ago. 

And it classes among the literary sources two works 
which it is really surprising to find accepted so seriously. 
It is difficult to understand how anyone can p\‘opose, in 
the present day, to attach any historical value to 
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( 1) the Gargi-Samhita, — or, to speak more correctly, the 
Yugapurana, which claims to be a cliapter of the Gargi- 
Saiiihita, — which is used on p. 131 as an authority for 
occurrences of the time of Menander and tlmreabouts ; 
and (2) to the Kalikacharyakatha, which is used on 
p. 143 for the uncompromising assertion on p. 184, in 
respect of the era of B.c. 58, tliat : — Tlie establishment 
of this era marks the defeat of the Cakas in Malava 
bv a kino; who is known as Vikramaditva/’ The 
Kalikacharyakatha is a late Jain work, based on legends 
about a fabulous king Vikramaditya which mix up 
hopelessly the two eras of B.c. 58 and a.d. 78 : and it 
furnishes absolutely no basis for the real events of tijat 
period. As regards the other Avork, the Yugapurana 
is an apocryphal production, of the most feeble kind, 
about which we need say no more, beyond referring to some 
remarks already made in this Journal, 1912, p. 792-3 : 
we may be sure that it was not written either by Garga, 
who flourished about a.d. 400, or by Yriddha-Garga, who 
is to be placed between a.d. 250 and 350, and that it is 
worth nothing at all historically. 

Some of the statements about results challenge remark. 
For instance, it is said on pp. 20, 107, tliat Asoka’s empire 
included all India with the exception of the extreme 
South. But the records of Asoka at Brahmagiri and its 
neighbourhood in Mysore do not mark local sovereignty. 
The most southern of his inscriptions which do that are 
those at Girnar in Kathiawar on the west and at Dhauli 
and Jaugada in the east. And the indications thus 
given limit Asoka’s empire in India itself to tlie territory 
above the Narbada and tlie Mahanadi, with just the 
exception of tlie Kalinga provinces which he conquered 
on the eastern coast. The Narbada and Mahanadi rivers 
Avere always a great dividing-line of sovereignty prior 
to the Mughal period : and there are no sound reasons 
for thinking that at any time during the earlier period 
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any great northern power prevailed on the south of that 
line, or vice versa, except to a small extent occasionally 
at either end of the line. 

On p. 141 we are told that king Moga of the record on 
the Taxila plate dated in the year 78 '‘is without doubt 
to be identified with Manes, since Mogn is merely 
a dialectical variant of Moa, the Indian equivalent of the 
name Maues found on the coins ’ . Incidentally, as 
regards the last remark, are we really to look on Moa as 
the Indian equivalent of or Mmits as the Greek 

equivalent of Moa ? The latter is, in my opinion, the 
better way of taking this and many other analogous 
double presentations of names on the coins. However, 
the question is as to the identity of Moa-Maues and Moga. 

The real basis for it, though it does not seem to be 
stated in this book, is that, unless we do identify the two 
persons, then Moa-Maues has no inscriptions and Moga 
has no coins. But various other rulers besides Moga could 
easily be mentioned, in whose cases no coins have been 
found. And Moa-Maues certainly does not stand alone in 
having no inscriptions : in fact, out of the numerous 
foreign rulers to whose class he belongs, Antialcidas alone, 
as stated on p. 184, has been found mentioned in an 
inscription. Such a basis gives no reason for the proposed 
identification. Nor does the fact tliat a medial (j between 
vowels is liable to disappear, so that Moga and Moa may 
be taken as one and the same name : that is certainly so : 
but it is as certainly not the case tluit every such g 
disappears ; and, in any circumstances, identity of name 
does not establish identity of person. 

In connection, too, witli this identification, it is 
suggested on p. 142, by way of finding for Moga the 
early date which is indispensable in making him to be 
Moa-Maues, that the year 78 of the record on the Taxila 
plate belongs to a reckoning dating from the beginning of 
the reign of Mithradates I of Parthia in B.c. 17 1. “But 
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— [it is added] — it must be admitted that tliere is no 
evidence of the existence of such an era.” Quite so. And 
the point that a reckoning running from B.c. 17 1 would 
give a date for Moa-Maues in B.c. 93; more or less suitable 
to the indications of his coins (but in reality too late by 
about a quarter of a century), is a veiy insufficient reason 
for imao^inino: tiie existence of a reckonin<{ wliich cannot 
be traced anywhere else : which the Parthian s, who had 
already the Seleucidan era of B.C. 312 and their own era 
of B.c. 248, did not at ail require ; and which could not be 
of the slightest use for any intelligible purposes to people 
in India. In this suggestion we have simply another 
in.stance of an almost incomprehensible desire to be 
always discovering some new reckoning, and that, it 
possible, a foreign one, rather than try to arrange and 
interpret the Indian records by means of well-established 
Indian eras. 

However free from doubt Professor Rapsou may be in 
his view of this matter, I, for one, have, on my side, no 
doubt that Moga is certainly not to be identified with 
Moa-Maues ; that this will become undeniably clear if we 
ever succeed in obtaining coins of Moga ; and that the 
year 78 of the Taxila record of him is the year 78 of the 
era of B.c. 58, and places him in A.D. 22 : for my full 
statement of the case in this matter see this Journal, 
1913, p. 1000. 

In this book there are other details, too, in respect of 
which there is certainly not the absence of doubt at which 
Professor Rapson has arrived. However, they are moot- 
points in respect of which he lias and is entitled to his 
convictions, and other people have and are entitled to 
theirs ; and only time can show, by discoveries not yet 
made, which side is right. Meanwhile, this book, which 
is probably a forerunner to another treatment of the same 
subject in which some of the statements made in it may 
possibly be moditied, may be cordially recommended to 
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students of the matters with which it deals, provided that 
they read it with the knowledge tliat there are different 
opinions about some of those matters. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Psalms of the Early Buddhists. II : Psalms of the 
Brethren. By Mrs. Bhys Davids, M.A. London : 
Published for the Pali Text Society by Henry 
Frowde, 1913. 

Mrs. Bhys Davids continues and concludes, in the latest 
of the Pali Text Society's series of translations, a task 
begun in 1909, namely, the interpreting of those early 
utterances of Indian Buddhist saints which ai-e known 
as the Theri- and Theragatha of the Pali Canon. The 
Theragatha (translated “ Psalms of the Brethren ”) appear 
in the second of these volumes, though the Psalms of the 
Sisters are comparatively few and the women recluses 
were naturally less prominent and active in the early 
history of the Buddhist Sanglia. The translator's choice 
perhaps inclined to placing the Theris first because of the 
pathetic interest (which the Introduction to '‘Psalms of the 
Sisters ” has brought home to all readers) in that brief 
document. There were also practical reasons to determine 
the choice : the material for translating the Sisters was 
more I'eadily accessible, and the text of Dhammapala’s 
commentary (edited by Professor E. Muller in 1893) is of 
manageable length. But the same commentator’s lengthy 
work on the many hundreds of stanzas ascribed to the 
Brethren is still in edited and not easy to obtain in 
manuscript nowadays, even from Ceylon. And there 
have been delays and hindrances in bringing out the 
Psalms of the Brethren to which only a brief allusion is 
made in the introductory pages, but which the present 
reviewer is bound to mention, if only to otter a tardy 
but sincere apology for having had some hand in the 
liind ranees. 
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The reader, however, will iiot feel tliat anythiBg is 
inissinor in the work carried through with as luuch 
thoroughness as sympathy. Completed it presents to us 
tliese individual lives of Bretljren of the ancient Buddhist 
community (for the first time in English). A picture full 
of colour and detail emerges from within the scanty and 
perplexing outlines of the original stanzas, and we close 
the book familiar with the thoughts and ways of men 
certainly more living and impressive than the bhikklius 
who crowd the scene in the prosy pages of the Yinaya. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids has followed the method chosen by 
lier for the Therigatha. She translates from the Pali 
Text Society's edition of the text, that of Professor H. 
Oldenberg. The (metrical) translation of each group of 
verses is prefaced by a short account of the personage 
to whom tradition has ascribed them. This account is 
condensed from Dhammapala's commentary. The intro- 
duction is devoted to remarks on the commentary, an 
appreciation of the gathas as poetry, and a study of the 
spirit of Theras and Theris, taken as typical thought and 
feeling of the Buddhist ascetic. 

The first part, dealing with Dhammapala's work, 
condenses much research into some useful pages for the 
student and general reader. Mrs. Rhys Davids explains 
Dhammapala’s good title to a heritage of tradition, going 
back (through the ancient Sinhalese AttJiakatJid) even to 
the oral testimony of some who were of the earlier 
generation of Theras. It is true that Dhammapala, in 
his mediaeval way, leaves a number of difficulties for 
modern curiosity to solve as best it can by ransacking 
Pitaka texts, Indian lore in Sanskrit books, and whatever 
else the Palist is obliged to lay by in his storehouse. 
But th(ui the omissions serve as a spur to research, while,, 
as illustration of typical Buddhist lives, Dhammapala's 
work has its particular value. There are also indications 
here and there of a certain nearness to the traditions 
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enshrined elsewhere than in Pali and hints of some of 
the influences that wrought upon Theravada Buddhism 
between the fixing of the Pali Canon and the period 
of the Commentators. 

The commentary is rendered here in abridged form ; 
such legends are selected as illustrate the verses them- 
selves, rather than those that take the personages back 
to a time some thousands of aeons before the first meeting 
with Our Buddha Grammatical notes (of which 
Dhammapala is never very liberal) are mo>stly not 
reproduced. ^Irs. Rhys Davids points out (p. xxvi) that 
at times the utility of Dhammapala s work is “ at zero- 
point, e.g. in those poems whicli are sermons, e.g. ccxxxv 
[the example cited is Kappina’s discourse to the sisters], 
or collections of folk-philosophy or gnomic runes, ^ 
e.g. clxxii [tlie aged Bakula’s saws on procrastination 
and talk], or hymns of general import, cciv [Mettaji 
praises the Buddha], cxvii [Yasa’s rapid conversion] 

But he had an immense store of edifying stories, and, 
allowing for all that mav have been arranged for edification, 
Mrs. Rhys Davids sees no necessit}" for scepticism as to 
all the traditions lield by this orthodox acariya. She 
holds that there is no good reason to see in most of the 
names of theras “ literary fictions nor in many of the 
thera-ver.ses literary concoctions”. 

The names, indeed, are chiefl}" of importance for those 
who must collect every scrap of tradition to trace the 
kinship of Buddhist schools in their respective stores of 
legends and sayings, carried far and wide through Asia 
in various languages. As to the authentic existence of 
the personages, it may be either taken for granted or 
denied without any great change in the final impression 
they leave with us. The matter for study in these 
typical verses and legends is the action on men’s minds 
of an emancipating doctrine and of a new discipline, the 
influence of a mighty personality. It costs much labour 
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to wring tliis knowledge from such documents as the 
Theragatha, and we cannot but otter a tribute of gratitude 
to those who take them in hand, undaunted by their 
obscurity. In these cases the second translator of a text 
often achieves a great advance upon the first without 
effacing the merit of the earlier work. Dr. Neumann's 
(jrennan translation is of course mentioned by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids among the aids available in grappling with the 
difficulties of the Pali ; and these are not few. 

There is one method of conscientious translation which 
leaves ancient literary monuments still remote and still 
enigmatic. But the task Avhich Mrs. Rhys Davids has 
made particularly her own is to explore intimately and 
reconstruct with minute care. Students of some of her 
other works will remember that Buddhist discussions 
and teachings on the mind, the will, and so forth are 
explained and commented in the modern technical terms 
of psychology as the terms best fitted to bring out the 
essential features of the system. The ideas and ideals 
of the early Buddhists — revealed so far as words can 
reveal them — are then compared, as occasion arises, with 
the ideas and ideals of the West. In the present work 
the exploration is continued with no less care and zeal 
than in the field of systematic mental science. But 
in the Theragatha the matter to be interpreted is 
perhaps even more elusive — some elements of emotion 
are here. Verse such as the Theragatha may be 
treated either as unthinking simple self -revelation or 
as literary art. The translator would have us listen 
attentively, to hear now the one and now the other note 
in the Psalms. AVith this aim she has prepared the 
reader by a study of the features most characteristic of 
the gathas, such as joy in the sense of emancipation, 
devout remembrance of the Buddha, or love of nature and 
the forest life. With subtlety and sympathy she points 
out the differences of temperament, opportunit}^, and age 
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of the holy men (some were boys, some aged and feeble, 
some were rough of speech, some certainly poets). 

As to the main part of the th eras’ verse, the translator 
admits from time to time that it was difficult to “ get 
poetry ” from it. It is diflBcult, therefore, to see why the 
gathas were all forced into metrical form. The very 
honesty and scholarly exactness of the translator are the 
cause, ill many instances, that the blank- verse or other 
metre jars [upon the ear as simply quite unsuited to the 
matter and words, distracting the mind from the thouo*ht 
conveyed rather than making it clear and acceptable. 
Stanzas in which conventional terms of Buddhism and 
phrases such as fivefold organism purview celestial 
have I clarified”, “the confluence of the factors five”, 
“ a thoroughbred ”, and so on, are better put in a setting 
of plain, straightforward prose. If this had been done 
there would still ha\'e been abundant opportunity for the 
rhythmic treatment which the translator gives with 
admirable effect to the utterances of some theras in their 
less doctrinal moments. Instances (chosen among a very 
large number) are stanzas 32, 151, 152, 191 tf., 307 fli, 
507 ff. The translation of Talaputa’s long and beautiful 
hymn (where the translator just] 3 ^ notes the telling eflect 
of the metre in the Pali) is a thing to be read with 
something more than pleasure. In passing we may note 
the forceful and felicitous renderings, for instance, of 
compound words. An example is (1094) bJiayajananim 
duJckhd vahaiii ta nhdlata m bah u v idhdmt va ttanim, trans- 
lated : 

“ This creeper of Desire, 

With ail its tendrils twining far and strong. 
Breeder of many fears, 

Bearer of pain and woe ” ; 
and in another passage (1144) the English : 

There on the mountain, where no crowd can come, 
Shalt find thy joy,” 
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exactly reflects in its clear simplicity the Pali 
andhuh tattha nage ramissasi. 

But in the same poem the translation of the phrase 
(1099) samatlielii yutto by yoked Muth avenues of 
calm ’’ is not easih" jus titled, unless the superfluous word 
avenues ^ reproduces an amplified rendering by the 
commentator. Even so the two metaphors together 
eclipse each other’s sense completely and we cannot tell 
what is meant. 

But such points of detail cannot fairly take up too 
much space in a review of this valuable work as a whole. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, it has been already observed, lias had 
well in \'iew the needs of the general reader and the 
inquirer who is not a student in the academic sense of 
the word. She has spared no labour to make the obscure 
Buddhist j^liraseology mean something to him, to make 
the most perplexing verses reveal all that they hide of 
emotion and thought. A great and characteristic merit 
of the whole work is that here the scholar refrains 
from that adapting which tempts, perhaps too often, the 
translator of nowadays, eager to make the East morally 
iiseful to the West. Mrs. Rhys Davids does not try to 
present early Buddhist language and ideas in certain 
words and general phrases wliich are persuasive for us, 
even imperative, by their associations. She holds that 
the Buddhist ideal is able to do without any aid but 
its own greatness and, besides, with the conscience of 
the scholar, she often sacrifices effect willingly for 
faithfulness to the Pali original. And the practical 
Palist is not forgotten. The translation is therefore 
enriched with a number of notes on Pali words and 
phrases and literal renderings of many which have been 
translated freely in the verse. In a number of instances 
the mediajN’al commentator's explanations are given in 
liis own words. 

Those concerned with Pali lexicograpliy will find some 
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stimulating reminders that tliere is still much to be done, 
a-nd will profit by the notes and appendices. Finally 
there are many very valuable references to parallel 
passages in Pitaka texts, the Milindapafilia, tlie Divya- 
vadana, or the Abhidhaminatthasangha, and stoi'es from 
the encyclopaedic Buddhaghosa. When parallels are 
missing there are indications of many points that call 
for further research. 

A longer analysis of this new volume is not necessary. 
W e can but hope that wherever new students are hovering 
on the brink of Pali Mrs. Rhys Davids' Psalms of the 
Brethren will come into their hands and stay there till it 
has done its good work as a stimulus and an example. 

M, H. B. 


The Yamaka, being tlie sixth book of the Abhidhamma- 
pitaka. Edited by Caroline Rhys Davids, M.A. ; 
assisted by Mary C. Foley^ B.Sc., Mabel Hunt, 
Cecilia Dibben, and May Smith. Pali Text SocieH’. 
Yol. I, 1911 ; Vol. II, 1913. Oxford University Press. 

The Abhidhamma as an essential part of the Buddhist 
Canon has had its full share of labour from the Pali Text 
Society. Since the Puggalapafinatti was edited Avith an 
introduction by the late Dr. Richard Morris in 1883 
the books of the third Pitaka have gradually appeared, 
namely, the Dliammasangani (E. Mtilier) in 1885, the 
Dhatukatha (E. K. Goonaratne) in 1892, the Ivathavatthu 
(A. Taylor) in 1894, 1895, the Yibhanga (C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids) in 1904, and the Dukapatthana (C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids) 1906. Among later publications of the Society 
the Yamaka (in two volumes) may be added to this list, 
edited by 3Irs. Rhys Davids, who does readers the good 
service of prefacing both the first and second parts with 
an introduction. Without the aid of an editor already 
versed in the style of the Abhidhamma books (which tlie 
JRAS. 1914. 52 
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Yamaka exhibits in an aggravated form) it would be 
difficult to face the tangle of questions, turned first this 
way and then that, abrupt statements, and endless 
repetitions of which the Book of Pairs ’ consists. 

The editor, equipped with knowledge won formerly in 
translating the Dhammasangani with Buddhaghosa’s 
commentary, discusses the probable use (in the Thera vada 
schools) of expositions of this kind. She concludes that 
the analysis of term and concept which is the chief 
feature of the bewildering catechism placed before us, 
was a method for reaching clearness and consistency of 
concepts. Minds chastened by the Theravada discipline 
were to work at analysis with the one view — deliverance 
— and to avoid speculation. The thinking energy was to 
be exercised in a certain set way on certain statements 
as to which no doubt or question was raised. As may be 
seen by study of some typical chapters of the Yamaka, 
these statements concerned all varieties of rebirth. They 
might be called — -so brief are they — mere formulas for the 
recomposition of beings or lives on various planes of 
existence ; in other words, beings of various grades of 
intelligence and sense - development. The use of these 
exercises can be divined by those who have studied the 
Suttapitaka thoroughly. There is in fact no other 
satisfactory way of appi'oaching the Abhidhanima. 

As to the method employed in this text Mrs. Rhys 
Davids observes that the Abhidhanima teachers applied 
logical methods, but there is '' no evidence that they had 
clearly formulated or abstracted (as logic) the procedure 
kept up all through tiie Yamaka. But she is inclined to 
think that the work of the Buddhists as founders of 
Indian logic was begun within the period when the Pali 
Abhidhanima was compiled. 

The Yamaka would be hard reading at the best, but 
even Buddhaghosa leaves us in the lurch. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids quotes his advice to those in difficulties with the 
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commentary : they should “ learn by waiting on a teaclier 
and listening attentively ”, This is not encouraging ; but 
in the introduction to the second volume we find that the 
editor lias followed Buddhaghosa’s advice and approached 
a Buddhist centre of learninor for further enliorhtenment. 

o o 

By the good offices of Mrs. Rhys Davids’ valued 
collaborator, Mr. S. Z. Aung, some questions drawn up in 
writing were duly forwarded, and the edition of the 
Yamaka is enriched by a Pali dissertation from the pen 
of the venerable Ledi Sadaw of Mandalay. The chapters 
added by the distinguished thei'a should be carefully read 
by those whose excuse for not reading modern Pali is that 
the Burmese and Sinhalese characters are almost as great 
a trial in print as on palm-leaf. The Ledi Sadaw’s 
contribution to these volumes has the advantage of the 
Pali Text Society's admirable print and paper, and is 
welcomed with words of preface and appreciation from 
the editor. Mrs, Rhys Davids has been happily inspired 
to make the publication of the old Abhidhamma text an 
occasion for readers to learn the views of a noted orthodox 
scholar in a branch of Buddhist study specially associated 
for many centuries with the pious and learned Doctors of 
Burma. 

M. H. B. 


A Manual of Colloquial Hindustani and Bengali. 
By N. C. Chattekjee, Superintendent Board of 
Examiners, Calcutta. Published at Calcutta by the 
Author, 1914. Price, Rs. 2,8. 

Here is a book which, incidentally, supplies a test to tlie 
phonetic doctrines of the Rev. J. Knowles on the one hand, 
and the advocates of the application of the I.P.A. script 
to Indian languages on the other. I do not think that it 
has been noticed that Indian alphabets can be, and are, 
used phonetically to express current pronunciation. Thus, 
in Bengali, people write karitechi, ''I am doing,” but say 
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kac~ci. They write giyachildm, *'I had gone/’ but say 
gec-lxim. They write yditechi, “ I am in the act of 
going/’ but say jdc-ci, and so on. Mr. Chatterjee simply 
transliterates the vernacular phonetic script into that of 
the Geneva Convention. He distinguishes between the 
normal and vikrta pronunciations of a and e by using 
an italic letter to represent the former, and a roman 
letter for the latter. Otherwise, he uses the transliteration 
in use in this Journal, except that he writes ch, cl tit, 
instead of c, ch, and makes one or two other trifling 
changes chiefly in the use of diacritical marks. How 
would the Calcutta pronunciation of dsltechen, ‘‘he is 
in the act of coining,” be represented in the three scripts 
before us ? Mr. Chatterjee writes dschen, Mr. Knowles 
would write ascen^ and Mr. Daniel Jones, noting that 
dental s in Bengali is now pronounced as palatal s, would 
write aftfen. I need not continue the comparison. It 
suffices to say that a transliteration of Bengali phonetic 
script into Geneva script enables the learner to read the 
phonetic writing commonly used in novels to represent 
conversation. 

The simplest means of showing Mr. Chatterjee’s method 
of teaching is to quote an example at random from p. 19. 
(The book contains about 750 such sentences in English, 
Hindustani, and Bengali.) 

6. The wall is cracked. Cali the mason to come and 
mend it. 

H. Diwar phat-gai hai ; raj-ko bula-kar marammat 
karao. 

B. Del-ta chir kheye {or phete) geche : raj mistiri-ke 
dakiye eta sarte bala. 

Mr. Chatterjee’s idea in collecting these sentences is best 
expressed in his own words. “ The object of this little 
volume is to help Europeans, or any foreigner with a fair 
knowledge of English, to learn to talk and understand 
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colloquial Hindustani or Bengali, as spoken in ordinary 
daily life. An attempt to first learn the alphabet of a 
foreign language is a mistake and waste of time. . . . 
The manual further aims at teaching these languages in 
complete short sentences and not by detached words. 
Systematic study should follow and be built up on oral 
lessons. . . . Translating does not mean putting one 
word for another, but expressing the thought and idiom 
of one language in the thought and idiom of another,” 

This is not the place to discuss these generalizations. 
I will only say that I have found Mr, Chatterjee s vernacular 
sentences very useful in reviving fading memories of the 
spoken language of Bengal, and also as a reminder of the 
pronunciation of Calcutta and its vicinity. One practical 
dilBculty in teaching Bengali is that there are many 
provincial pronunciations. This even affects the writing 
of poetry, which is usually composed in a compromise 
between literary Bengali and one or other of the local 
speeches, as, for instance, Mr. Rabindranath Tagore s lines 
beginning — 

ar kata dure niye yabe more, 
he sundari ? 

bala kon par bhidibe tomar 
sonar tari ? 

Here, niye yabe more is the Calcutta pronunciation of 
the literary laiya ydtbe dmdke, 

Mr. Chatterjee’s little book is a very interesting phonetic 
record of the popular speech of Calcutta. Of the Hindu- 
stani sentences I do not venture to write. But they 
provide an easy means of comparing the vocabulary and 
phonology of sister languages. Compare, for instance, 
the phrases — 

Ghfis ka dena aur lena dono bura hai. 

Ghus dewix ba newa dui-i a-nyay. 

Ev^en in such a vernacular .expression Bengali is still 
a little nearer the classical form than Hindi. Teachers 
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and learners alike will find in this little book a useful 
collection of phrases such as do not often occur in books. 
In the Bengali portion they will even discover words 
which are not found in dictionaries. 

J. D. A. 


Esagil ou le Temple de Bel-Marduk a Babylone. 
Etude Documentaire par le Pere SCHEIL, Membre 
de ITnstitut ; Etude arithmetique et architectonique, 
par M. Marcel Dieulafov, ^lembre de ITnstitut. 
Paris, Imprimerie Nationale ; Librarie Klincksieck, 
1913. 

Quite a romance attaches to the publication which is 
now before us, in consequence of the document in question 
— a large tablet in Babylonian characters — having been 
for a time in the hands of the late George Smith, who 
published a condensed description of its principal contents 
in the Athenanim for February 12, 1876. Unfortunately 
fate, more than unkind, cut this scholar oft' in the prime 
of his usefulness, so that he never had an opportunity to 
publish the text of this important inscription, and since 
his preliminary notice of it, it has been lost to view, 
notwithstanding public references to its disappearance. 
The tablet suddenly came to light, however, last year, 
and forms the subject of Father Scheibs noteworthy 
monograph. 

It is a beautifully written tablet, 7-i- inches liigh by 
4 inches wide, inscribed with thirty-nine lines of writing 
in seven paragraphs on the obverse, and eleven lines in 
three paragraphs on the reverse. Below the text proper 
on this side are three wide-spaced lines containing the 
colophon, showing that the copy was made at Erecli in the 
83rd year, Seleucus being king. 

The first section contains the dimensions of i\\Qdu-m(ih 
or ^'sublime sanctuary”, with which were associated the 
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sanctuaries (du) of Istar and Zagaga, and the azamU of 
the “ place of Assembly ”, Uhhihina. These did not form 
portions of the tower, but of E-sagila, the great temple 
of Belus (Bel-Merodach). At this point the dimensions 
of the structure, which was situated south of the tower, 
are given. The terrace of Istar and Zagaga, according to 
M. Dieulafoy, measured 633 J Babylonian feet from north 
to south, and 270 from east to west. To the east of this 
again was the great terrace, measuring 540 Babylonian 
feet wide (from north to south) and 720 long (from east 
to west). These two structures were centred on a lower 
platform measuring in total depth from east to west 
990 feet. The total width of the lower terrace (whereon 
was situated the higher central portion) was 1,200 feet. 

The great temple-tower, called E-temen-an-ki, “ the 
house of the foundation of heaven and earth,” was 
situated west and a little south of this. One first crossed 
the great courtyard — the ten^ace of E-temen-an-ki — 
measuring 1,200 Babylonian feet wide, and of the same 
depth from east to west. 

But before proceeding to describe the tower itself, the 
structures of the platform of the tower must be dealt 
with. The description of this is given in paragraph 3, 
from which we have the names of the gates — the sublime 
gate, the gate of the rising sun (the eastern gate was 
apparently that giving admission to the temple E-sagila)^ 
the great gate, the gate of the Lamassu (protecting genius), 
the gate of abundance, and the gate of the glorious wonder 
{ka ii~cli~harra) — altogether six gates giving access to (the 
platform or terrace), which was used for the ceremonies 
of the Ekur ('' temple of the land ”) on the sides of the 
place of the Assembly, shutting in (or opening upon) 
E-sagila and the enclosure (of ?) the gate Ka-silm-su-lila. 
Only six gates are enumerated and totalled, but the plan 
drawn up by Koldewey shows nine. This would point to 
the description of the fanes having been drawn up at 
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a late date, when the cells running along the south-west 
wall had been carried right along, blocking, apparently, 
three of the gates. 

Within the enclosure of the terrace, near the south-west 
wall, lay the hi-galho^^ or platform of the temple-tower, 
measuring 600 Babylonian feet each way. This is the 
base of the first stage (according to Herodotus), and the 
substructure {kigallu) (§ 4) of the world-renowned tower 
itself. At the south-eastern end of tliis, again, lay the 
higalhi proper (§ 5) — its lowest stage — which measured 
300 enlai'ged feet each wav. This rose to a heit^ht 
of 120 Babylonian feet above the platform upon which 
it stood. 

The description and statements of the dimensions of 
this portion are followed on the tablet (§6) by a list of 
the chapels or sanctuaries of the towei*. On the east 
lay the sanctuary of Merodach, 45 (cubits ?) long, 40 wide : 
that of Nabu and Tasmetu^^ having the same dimensions ; 
on the north, in couples, were the temples of Ea and Nusku ; 
on the south, the temple of Ann and Sin ; on the west, 
the Tiiiim and the house of the net; and behind this, 
facing the gate of the vessels ”, the house of the couch. 

The association of the net (gicim with the tiiUDi 

suggests that the latter is the Heb. Telioin, or “ deep ”, 
the concrete idea of the deified TiaAvath {Tiamatii?) 
of the Babylonian Creation-story. As is well-known, 
the latter was feminine, and conceived in the form of 
a dragon or great serpent, and it seems not improbable 
tiiat the divine prefix, being absent before Tio iim, some 
symbolical '' sea ” or similar erection may be intended. 
No image of the sea-dragon Timat is mentioned Iiere, 
otherwise the dragon whose image Daniel so mysteriously 
destroyed (see Bel and the Dragon) might be compared. 
Perhaps her image was in the Temple of the Net, for it 
is not by any means improbable that the j^riests of Bel 
practised the deceit attributed to them. There is no 
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evidence, on the other hand, that the Babylonians 
worshipped the Dragon of Chaos, and it is moreover 
exceedingly unlikely that Cyrus believed either in Bel 
or in that mythological creature. That the scene of 
Daniel’s trap to catcli the three score and ten priests 
of Bel, and to destroy the dragon with seethed balls 
of pitch, fat, and hair, causing the dragon to “ burst in 
sunder”, may have been laid here, is exceedingly probable. 

Facing this was the house of the vessels and a covered 
court shut in. The couch in the god’s chamber was 
9 cubits long by 4 cubits Avide, and that and the throne 
set there formed two pieces. This “ abode ” of the god 
seems to have had four gates — the gate of the Rising, 
that of the south, that of the Setting, and that of the 
north. Apparently it took up a third part of the space 
on that side — length, width, and height, and its name is 
described as having been the '' nuhar of Babylon”. 

After this come the dimensions of the stages — six of 
the seven which constituted the imJjar. The first, which 
corresponds Avith Herodotus’s third, was 150 feet each 
way, by 55 feet high ; the second Avas 130 feet square 
by 30 feet high ; the third 100 feet square by 10 feet 
high ; the fourth 85 feet square by 10 feet high ; the 
fifth 70 feet square b}" 10 feet high; the sixth is 
omitted, but Avas supposed by George Smith to have had 
corresponding dimensions to the tliree preceding (55 feet 
square by 10 feet liigli) ; AAdiilst tlie seventh, AA^hich Avas 
the abode of the ^^od on the summit, Avas 40 feet lono^, 
a fraction under 35 feet Avide, and 25 feet high.^ 

The loAvest stage is described as being of im-ru-a, 
probably moulded and kneaded clay : the next Avas of 
in Babylonian elhi, “ bright,” probably enamelled 
brick ; whilst the third, fourth, and fifth are described by 
the character n, to ride,” but here meaning, perhaps, 

^ In all these M. Oieulafoy's “enlarged” feet aie apparently to be 
understood. 
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rutted/’ i.e. “ recessed ” — the common Babylonian 
moulded decoration. The description of the highest stage 
or chapel of the god is rendered by Sclieil as “ variegated 
up to the top 

The ninth section is simply a statement to the effect 
that the record gives details of the emplacement, etc., was 
a copy of an original at Borsippa, and that it had been 
written out, completed, and made clear. 

The tenth section gives the measurements of certain 
additions which Fatlier Scheil regards as gardens and 
prairies belonging to the foundation. 

After a broad space comes the colophon, whicli consists 
of three lines of inscription wide apart. It is as follows : — 

'' Tablet of Anu-bel-sunu, son of Anu - balatsu - iqbi, 
descendant of Ahu’utu, the Tiv-annaite ( = Erechite). 
Written by Anu-bel-sunu, son of Xidintui^^ - Anu, 
descendant of Sin-liki-unnini. Erech, month Chisleu, 
day 26th, year 83rd, Siluku (Seleucus), king.” 

The following words are written on the edge (probably 
between the beginning of the obverse and the end of the 
reverse) : — 

By the will of Anu and Anatu^^ ma}^ (the tablet) 
remain sound.” 

This prayer has been fairly well granted, for the 
document has received very little damage since the 
scribe completed it in the year 229 B.C., the equivalent 
of the 83rd year of the Seleucid era. 

The copyist to whom we owe this precious record must 
have been- one of an extremely ancient family of scribes, as 
lie traced his descent from Sin-liki-unnini, the traditional 
writer of the tablets of the Gilgames-legend, the eleventh 
of which contains the story of the Flood. 

In the elevation of the temple-tower M. Marcel Dieulafoy 
adheres rigidly to the data of the tablet, and does not 
insert the possible dimensions of the omitted sixth stage. 
George Smith, however, believed that it ought to be 
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restored, and in this I think he was right. At the time 
the description was written, however, it is just possible 
that the sixth stage had disappeared, and the seventh — 
the sanctuary at the top — erected on the fifth stage. My 
own scheme, based on Smith’s data, shows the structure 
with the missing stage (see Murray’s Illustrated Bible 
Dictionary , London, 1908, Article Babel, Tower of). It 
also has another departure, namely incurved sides to the 
second stage. This was owing to Smith’s opinion as to 
the meaning of siin~bi, a word which he did not reproduce. 
This we have to render by the Semitic ellu, '' bright ” 
or “ white ”. Dieulafoy’s restoration is, therefore, more 
correct here. 

It is seldom that one has to welcome such an interesting 
and important architectural document as this. The repro- 
ductions of the text are good, and M. Dieulafoy’s plans 
very noteworthy. Professor Scheil’s renderings are like- 
wise excellent. 

T. G. Pinches. 

Babylonian Liturgies : Sumerian texts from the early 
period and from the Library of Ash urban! pal. For 
the most part transliterated and translated, with 
introduction and index, b}^ Stephen Langdon, 
Shellito Reader ot Assyriology, Oxford. With 
73 plates. Paris: Geuthner, 1913. 

This work consists of -an exceedingly important inti*o- 
duction of lii pages and 151 pages of transcriptions, 
translations,- and notes. The number of texts and 
fragments contained in the seventy -three plates is about 
206, so that the amount of new material is considerable. 
Scientific treatment of these literary productions of tlie 
ancient Sumerian priesthood is a predominant feature of 
Dr. Langdonk work upon them, and the renderings read 
•exceedingly well. Imperfections are naturally inseparable 
from such work as this, so that one is more justified in 
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noting the authors successes than his failures, of which, 
doubtless, he is himself all too conscious, as all true 
students of these inscriptions — which are often enough 
without any Semitic rendering — ought to be. The 
inscriptions are described as being mainly in the British 
Museum, but eight or nine are in the Edinburgh Royal 
Museum, and several others are published elsewhere. 

The author points out that liturgical services in 
Babylonia originated among the Sumerians, as the early 
use of the word gala-leal ti, '•'psalmist,'’ shows. In all 
probability, as this word stands also for " servant " 
(dialectic mulii), the idea contained therein is that of 
“ deacon An interesting reference to this occurs on 
p. 32, 1. 28 ff. 

ee miila-c^ii {-hi) la-ha. -giih li-zu aha ip-tar 
O temple, thy deacon is not present — who decideth 
thy future ? 

This is rendered in the Semitic version by " Temple, lie 
who knoweth thee ”, and " Tlie temple, he who knoweth it 
is not present ”, etc. 

In the next line the rendering of aj-ku-e as lagar-e 
(properly lahar-e, this being a dialectic text) does not seem 
right. Read therefore malii-e (non-dialectic gala-e) sir- 
zii {-hi) la-ha-guh li-zii halag-di sir-(-nu-diig), 

"the deacon (knowing) thy chant is not present, tliy 
future to the lyre he singeth [not].” 

The chief psalmist or deacon was called in (non- 
dialectic) Sumerian gal-maha: and tlie author points out 
that king (Bur-Sin) had his gala or hfle (the names of 
whom occur, together with that of the " house of the 
dulcimer”, or, possibly, "music-house ”). 

Females also bore this title {sal-gala, dialectic sal-muhi) 
and may have been deaconesses or psalmists. Another 
word with a similar meaning and translated in Semitic 
Babylonian in the same way is lagar, and to this must be 
added also the ir or " waller ”, who was regai'ded as being 
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of the same class. Several other ideographs for this word, 
and their possible meanings, are discussed, as well as the 
words lallaru, mtinambic, mrihit, ‘‘ he who chants to the 
lyre ” ; zavimeru, probably originally “ singer ” in general, 
ndru, “singer to the harp(?),” or the like. 

Interesting is the fact that the god of these ndru-singevs 
was Ea, 'the god of unsearchable wisdom, who, in this 
connexion, was called Diiiiga, whilst as god of the kale 
he bore the name of Lumha, expressed by means of the 
character for halaga, “harp” or “lyre”, with the prefix 
of divinity. 

This portion is followed by a disquisition upon the 
musical instruments, which is of considerable interest. 
The “ kettle-drum ” (?) he gives in Sumerian as ala, 
Semitic dht ; the drum as iih, Sem. uppit : the tambourine 
as liles, Sem, I il issu ; another (probably similar) instrument 
as Sem. inanzii ; the “ double flute ” as sem, Sem. 

halhallatic ] the ordinary reed-flute as tigi, Sem. tigil : 
the flute or flageolet as gi-gid, “ long-reed,” Sem. mdlihi: 
the bagpipe (?) as gi-di, Sem. takaltn] another bagpipe 
as sa-li-ne-lui, Sem. 2>ctgto ; the dulcimer as halag-di, Sem. 
timhiithi ; an instrument (probably the lyre) as gis-gu- 
siliin (thus, apparently, to be read), and meaning “an 
instrument of sweet tone ” ; and the lute (?) as gis-al~gar. 

Many of these are naturally to be regarded as mere 
suggestions, but the assembling of the v^ords and passages, 
too’ether with his reasons for the renderings given, is 
a work of great utility, for which scholars will be 
thankful. The present writer has his own views as 
to many of the above words, and thinks more precise 
definitions may be possible. For tlie present, however, 
it is noteworthy that a bilingual list in the British 
Museum speaks of viasaJc halaggn,inasah timhuiti, masak 
lii (skin of a drum — the Sumerian is ala), masak 
duhdiibhu, masak pagit, and masak pagihi, where the 
word masak, “ skin of,” implies that all these objects 
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were instruments of the drum, tambourine, or bagpipe 
kind, though the harp, especially if supplied with strings 
of tough hide, would not be excluded. 

Dr. Langdon gives on p. xxxv the following translation 
of an inscription referring to the music of a Babylonian 
temple : — 

Unto the temple to the accompaniment of the lyre 
a song of lament we will take. 

The liturgists {zir-zu) the melody (si?’) will sing 
( tzamimtrii). 

The liturgists a melody of lordly praise will sing. 

The liturgist a melody of the lyre Avill sing. 

To the saci’ed drum and the sacred tambourine they 
will sing. 

To the double flute and bagpipe a holy chant they 
will sing.'' 

Many other specimens are given, and the notes upon 
the subject of Babylonian temple-services are exceedingly 
valuable. Odes and lyrics, it seems, were discouraged. 
Processions and prostrations were common, as might be 
expected in an Oriental land. The introduction concludes 
with remarks on the forms and arrangement of the 
compositions. 

It is needless to say that the 130 pages of transcriptions 
and translations form a varied corpus of liturgical texts 
such as no other ancient religion furnishes for such an 
early date. 


T. G. Pinches. 



NOTES OE THE QUARTER 

(April-Juiie, 1914.) 


I. General Meetings of the Koyal Asiatic Society 

April 7, I 9 IJ 4 .. — The Riglit Hon. Sir Mortimer Durand, 
Director, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Rai Bahadur Charu Chandra Choudhuri. 

Babu Gopaldas Choudhuri. 

Mr. Mohammed Yamin Khan. 

Babu Eadha Krishna. 

Caj)tain D. L. E. Lorimer, I.A. 

Mr. Tajuddin Pir. 

The Ven, Sam ana Punnananda Swami. 

Mr. Narain Singh Sandhu, M.A. 

Mr. Muhammad Shahidullah, M.A, 

Mr. Asuri Srinivasachari. 

Pandit Lingesha Vidyabhusana. 

Five nominations were approved for election at the next 
general meeting. 

Mr. K. A. C. Creswell read a paper on “ The Ev^olution 
of the Dome in Persia 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Finn, Mrs. Villiers 
Stewart, Sir Henry Howorth, Mr. Chisholm, Colonel 
Plunkett, and Colonel Sykes took part. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 12, 1914, 
Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. N. G. Cholmeley, C.S.I. 

Babu Haribhusan De, M.A., B.L. 
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Mr, Ivarpur Srinivasa Kao, B.Sc. 

Mr. Ghulam Rasul, B.A. 

Professor H. G. Rawlinson. 

Three nominations Avere approved for election at the 
next general meeting. 

The Secretary then read the Annual Report. 


Report of the Council for 1013-14 


The steady though small increase in the membership 
which lias taken place for many years past is recorded 
attain this year : the number of Members lias increased 
by nine; and eleven more Libraries ]ia\e become 
subscribers to the Journal. The number of neAV Members 
elected is fifty-eight. The losses by death Iiave been 
severe : they include an Honorary Member Avhose deatli 
was recorded at the Anniversary Meeting last year, and 
six Resident and eight Non-Resident Members, several 
amongst them being well knoAvn to the Society : the 
names are — 


Mr. H. ^Y. Cave. 

Rai Bahadur Ram Saran Das. 
Sir Robert K. Douglas. 

Colonel G. E. Gerini. 

Count A. de Gubernatis. 

Miss Hertz. 

Sir William Lee-Warner. 

^Ir. M. MacCauliffe. 


Mr. Herman Miesegaes. 
Professor H. C. Norman, 

Dr. C. F. Oldham. 

Rai Bahadur P. M. Madooray 
Pillay, 

Captain B. E, A. Pritchard. 
Dr. T. H. Thornton. 

Mr. F. W. Verney. 


The list of resignations is but small : — 

Mr. E. N. Adler. Rev. B. M. Jones. 

Mr. R. A. Becher. Dr. E. M. Modi. 

Mr. Ganes Chandra Chandra. Mrs. F. W. Thomas. 
l\Ir. S. A. Cook. 

Two persons Avho Avere elected as members, Mr. Upendra 
Krishna Bonerjea and ]\Ir, Satya Prosonna IMukerjee, 
haA^e not taken up election : and under Rule 25 (d) the 
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following twenty -five persons cease to be Members of the 
Society : — 


Mr. Shah Moniruddin Ahmad. 
Mr. Shambhii Dayal Bhatnagar . 
Mr. N. N. Bose. 

Mr. Hafiz Mahomed Bux. 

Mr. Birbhadra Chandra 
Chowdhuri. 

Mr. Muhammad Fazlul- 
Ivarim. 

Sriman A. Govindacharya 
Svamin. 

Babu Jogendra Nath Gupta. 
Principal Talammuz Husain, 

M.A. 

Maung Ba Kin (2). 

Rai Brij Behari Lai. 


Dr. F. R. Martin. 

Mr. Muralidhar j\Iitter. 

Mr. Mirza Kazim Namazi. 

Mr. Ahmed Hosein Nomani. 
Mr. E. H. Ohtani, 

Moung May Dung. 

Mr. Saw Hla Pru. 

Mr. Mukand Lai Piua. 

Mr. Parames Prasanna Roy. 
Professor P. Sankai'anarayana. 
Pandit C. N. Ananta Ramaiya 
Sastri, M.A. 

Mr. T. S. S. Singal. 

Sardar Labh Singh. 

Sardar Nihal Singh. 


Leone Caetani, Principe di Teano, has been elected to 
the vacanc}^ among the Honorary Members ; and fifty- 
seven Ordinary Members liave been elected, as follows : — 


Mr. Ghulam Ahmad. 

Mr. Gauranganath Bandyo- 
padhyaya, M.A. 

Rev. G. S. Belasco. 

Mr. Shripad Krishna Belvalkar. 
Dr. Pierre Arnold Bernard, 
Shastri. 

Mr. U pendra Krishna Bonerjea. 
Mr. Andrew Caldecott. 

Rev. David Catt. 

Mr. P. S. Ramulu Chetty. 

^Ir. J. Coatman. 

Dr. William Cohn. 

Mr. J. N. Datta. 

Dr. Muhammad Deen. 

Mr. Krishnalal Govindram 
Dewashrayee. 

JKAS. 1914. 


Lieutenant S. Doraisamy, 
I.M.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
Mr. John R. Egan. 

Mr. John Gerald Gardner 
Gardner-Brown. 

Mr. Saurindra Kumar Gupta. 
Rev. Robert Harper, M.D. 

Mrs. Hervey. 

Mr. S. C. Hill, I.E.S. (ret.). 
Mr. Mahbubul Huq, M.A. 

]\Ir. Nawal Ki shore. 

^Ir. M. Krishaamachariar, 
M.A., M.L. 

Mr.Har Pratap Singh Kunwar. 
Mr. J. E. Lockyer. 

Sir Claude Macdonald, 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 

53 
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Babii Kishori Mohan Maitra, 

M.A. 

Professor Ramesh Chandra 
Majnmdar, M.A. 

Mr. Sailesh Chandra Majnmdar. 
Pandit Shyam Behari Misra, 

M.A. 

Rev. C. W. Mitchell. 

Mr. J. M. Mitra. 

Mr. Satya Prosonna Mnkerjee. 
Lala Lachmi Narayan. 

Dr. Johannes Nobel. 

Mr. E. L. Norton, I.C.S. 

M. R. Ry. S. Rm. M. Ct. 

Pethachi Chettiar, Avl. 
Pandit C. P. Govinda Pillai. 
Pandit C. P. Parainesvaram 
Pillai. 

Mr. G. Hurry Krisha Pillay. 
Shrimati Parvatibhai Powar. 
Bhrimant Badashiva Rao 
Powar. 


Babu Siva Prosada. 

Hakim Syed Shamsullah 
Qadri. 

^1. R. Ry. Rao Sahib Gidugu 
Venketa Ramamnrti. 

Mr. W. Sheldon Ridge. 

Thaknr Shri .Jessrajsinghji 
Seesodia. 

Mr. Gauri Shankar. 

Rev. D. C. Simpson, M.A. 

Lala Gulbahar Singh, M.A., 
LL.B. 

Babu Rudra Datta Sinha, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Mr. T. Isaac Tambyah. 

Pandit Upendranath Vidya- 
bhusana. 

Rev. George Albert Wilder, 
M.A., D.D. 

Mr. S. Azhar Yusoof. 

Rev. Dr. Robert Zimmermann, 

S.J. 


This year the accounts are normal in every respect. 
On the receipts side there is a slight increase in members’ 
subscriptions and in the Journal receipts, and a substantial 
increase in rents from our tenant Societies. The ex- 
penditure is satisfactory : after an investment of £300 
in New Zealand Government four per cent Inscribed 
Stock, tliere is a balance of £724 at our Bankers; and 
tlie receipts for the year are £282 over our expenditure. 
The Council has just authorized a further purchase of 
£200 New Zealand Government four per cent Stock : 
tlius the invested funds of the Society now total over 
£2, GOO. With so substantial a sum available for any 
possible future calls, tlie Council feel tliat they can 
carry out some really necessary work : tliey have 
authorized a larger expenditure tlian usual on the Library, 
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and have undertaken tlie restoration of some of the more 
important pictures in the Society’s possession. 

The Journal lias maintained during 1913 its high 
reputation for both cpuintity and quality. A special item 
in it is tlie Discussion of the Date of Kanishka^ — started 
by a paper by Dr. Thomas, publislied in the July number, 
whicli was evoked b 3 ^ Mr. Kennedy’s well-known articles 
on “ The Secret of Kanishka ” which appeared in the 
volume of 1912, and continued b}^ Professor Rapson, 
Messrs. Fleet, Kenned}^ Vincent Smith, and Barnett, 
Colonel ^Yaddell, Mr. Longwortli Dames, and Dr. Hoey, 
whose observations, along Avith Dr. Thomas' summing up 
of his position, were issued in the October number. The 
Discussion did not succeed in settling the matter : each 
side retains its original belief, — one that Kanishka began 
to reign in 58 B.c. ; the other that he must be dated from 
or after A.D. 78. But it has had at aiiA^ rate tlie great 
advantage of bringing together everything whicli could 
be said, up to that time, in support of both views. 

The thanks of the Societ}^ are due to all those who 
have read papers at the General Meetings of the SocieW 
during the year, namely, Dr. and Mrs. Bullock Workman 
on the Exploration and Ph^'sical Features of the Siachen 
Glacier”; Mrs. Herbert T. Bulstrode on '‘A Tour in 
31ongolia ” : Sir Charles L^-all on ‘‘Old Arabian Poetiy 
and the Hebrew Literature of the Old Testament ” ; 
Mr. F. E. Pargiter on “ The Earliest Indian Traditional 
‘ Histoiy ' ” ; Dr. B. Moritz on “ The Hijaz Railroad ” ; 
and ^[i“. Yoiie Noguchi on ‘‘ No : the Japanese PlaA^ of 
Silence ”. 

Several of these papers were admirabh^ illustrated b}" 
lantern slides. 

The Oriental Translation Fund has just published the 
second volume of the “ Memoirs of Jahangir ”, which 
Avork Avas announced last year. The tAventy- third volume 
of this series has noAV been undertaken, namely, the 
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‘‘Vis and Ramin”, translated b\^ Mr. O. Wardrop : this is 
one of the oldest books in Georgian literature : it is based 
on an old Pahlavi text, now lost, and is of considerable 
interest to students of Eastern epic literature. 

In the Monograph Series, originated in 1902, the 
Council has sanctioned the production of the sixteenth 
volume, “ Tablets from Lagas and other Babylonian 
Sites in the possession of Mr. Randolph Berens.” by 
Dr. T. G. Pinches. Generous financial assistance has been 
promised by Mr. Berens in the production of this \York. 

The Prize Publication Fund brought out during the 
year, with financial assistance from the India Office, its 
fourth volume — “ Tlie Life -History of a Brahui ” by 
Mr. Denys Bray, Avhich lias been very well received. 

The Society’s Dinner took place on the 5th May, 1913, 
and was largely attended. Among the guests were tlie 
French Ambassador and the representatives of France, 
Germany, and Belgium at the Colonial Conference which 
was held in London during the first week in May. 

TJie Public Schools Gold Medal for 1912-13 was won 
by Mr. S. P. Martin, of Merchant Taylors’ School, by his 
Essay on Dupleix : and the presentation was made by 
Lord Sydenham on the lOth June. 

By the death of 31 rs. Fori on g in August last the 
Society became entitled to a legacy of £5,000, which had 
been left to it by the late ^lajor-Geiieral Forlong, on his 
deatli in 1904, as a Trust for tlie promotion of Oriental 
Studies, but Avhich was not to come to the Society until 
the death of his wife. ilajor-General Forlong was 
a member of the Society from 1879 until liis death, 
and took a very great interest in the project of 
forming an Oriental School of Languages and Literature 
ill London which the Society had so much at lieart, and 
to which under the able guidance of its President, 
Lord Reay, it has devoted much time and thought. 
It is expected that the new School of Oriental Lancruao-es 
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will be in working order early in 1915, and then the 
Society will make such arrangements as are feasible with 
the Governing Body of the School for the promotion 
of Oriental Studies as directed under Major-General 
Forlong’s will. 

The usual Statement of Accounts is appended. The 
Council recommend that a vote of thanks be passed to 
the Auditors, Mr. Crewdsoii, Mr. Macleod, and Mr. Water- 
liouse. 

Under Rule 29 Lord Re ay retires from the office of 
President. 

The Council recommend his re-election. 

Under Rule 29 Sir Mortimer Durand retires from the 
office of Director, 

The Council recommend his re-election. 

Under Rule 31 3Ir. Kennedy, Mr. Fleet, and 
Dr. Cod ring ton retire from their respective offices of 
Honorary Treasurer, Honorary Secretary, and Honorary 
Librarian. 

The Council recommend their re-election. 

Under Rule 32 the following Ordinary Members of 
Council retire : — 

Professor Barnett. 

Mr. Blagden. 

Mr. Ellis. 

Professor Margolionth. 

The Council recommend in their stead : — 

Professor T. AY. Arnold. 

Sir Claude ^lacdonald. 

Colonel P. M. Sykes. 

‘ Dr. F. W. Thomas. 

Under Rule 81 

Mr. Crewdson, 

Mr, Sewell, 

Mr. Waterhouse 

are nominated auditors for tlie ensuing year. 
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Mr. Longworth Dames moved the adoption of the 
Report. He said they would all agree that the position 
it disclosed was very satisfactory. Financial!}^ they were 
in an extremely sound position, and would now be able 
to carry out more fully the objects to which the Society 
was devoted. Their activities might not be verv large 
at any one time, but they continued steadih’ from year 
to year, and increased as the membership increased. The 
work of tlie Society during the past year was certainly 
not below the standard of former years. A number of 
very interesting papers had been read, and the Journal 
had maintained its high standard. Perhaps to many of 
them the most interesting feature of the year was the 
discussion which took place on the date of Kanishka. 
Probably ail those who took part in it retained their 
original opinions and thought the other side was wrong; 
but still a few probably had some sort of idea in the 
bottom of their minds that the other side had brought 
forward some pretty strong arguments, though they might 
not be convincing. There the matter would have to rest 
until some more convincing evidence one way or anotlier 
was discovered. Among the most interesting papers of 
the year it might be permissible to allude to Sir Charles 
Lyalls fciscinating study on Arabian and Hebrew poetry. 
Mr. Denys Brays illuminating TAfe^hUtory of a Bmhai 
also was a noteworthy piece of work. The part taken 
by the Society in promoting the project for a School 
of Oriental Languages would doubtless meet with the 
approval of all, especially now that it was taking practical 
shape and might be expected to be soon in active operation. 

Major C. E. Luard, in seconding the adoption of the 
Report, said they were indebted to the Council and officers 
for the way in which they liad managed their affairs in 
the past year. The balance-sheet, that important 
indicator of their health}’ condition, was excellent in 
every way. But they ought to remember that in another 
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five years or so they might possibly be obliged to leave 
those premises and seek accommodation elsewhere, and 
moving was always an expensive undertaking. It behoved 
all of them, therefore, and especially those still in India, 
to endeavour to increase their membership. There was 
a considerable field for such increase in India, for educated 
Indians were becoming more and more interested in the 
critical study of the history, ethnology, archaeology, and 
antiquities of their own country. This was shown bv the 
success of such organizations as the lately started Punjab 
Historical Society. Even in other parts of the country, 
such as Central India, where he himself had been serving, 
though they lacked large towns, there was nevertheless 
a considerable number of educated Indians interested in 
such studies and ready to take part in them if only they 
had some assistance in shaping their course. They must 
have support and direction in their work, and in a sense 
this could be provided by the Societ}^ but onl^^ indii'ectly, 
as in India they had to rely entirely on the Journal to 
bring Indians into contact with the work of the Society, 
and this fact ought to be considered in the preparation of 
the Journal. He did not mean to say that they should 
not publisli technical papers as at present, for that was 
their metier, but he believed there ought to be a certain 
number of contributions of more general interest, such as 
those of Dr. Hoe rule and Mr. Pargiter, which dealt with 
particular historical periods and episodes in a more general 
way. Another practical proposal he wished to make was 
that at the end of each number of the Journal there should 
be forms of membership which could be filled in and torn 
out, as many people would fill in a form who would not sit 
down and write a letter. On these there might be a brief 
statement of the advantages of membership, and the 
subscription should be stated both in sterling and rupees. 
He thought that if it were possible for Indian members to 
pay their subscriptions in rupees to an agent in Bombay 
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or elsewhere it would be an advantage. It was 
a fact that even educated Indians in many cases were 
absolutely at a loss when they had to send nionej" home, 
since the conversion from rupees to sterling was strange 
to them. If tliey could pay their subscriptions to an 
agent in India he thought that would induce people 
to join. 

3Iany of them were present at the Mansion House 
meeting of tlie previous week in support of the projected 
School of Oriental Studies. He thought the proceedings 
were typical of the way we did things in this country ; 
we could not get a School of Oriental Studies without 
going to the City for tinancial help. They were to be 
represented on the Council of the School, and thereby had 
undertaken a new responsibility. It was their duty to 
see that the School did not become entirely commercialized. 
As the City found a good deal of the money, it would have 
a considerable voice in running the School ; but it was the 
duty of the Society to watch and pi^otect the interests of 
knowledge — pure knowledge, as such. He had no more 
to say, except to express the thanks of the Society in 
<»erieral to the Council for managing their business so well, 
and last, hut not least, to their most competent and 
courteous Secretary, Miss Hughes. 

The President : At previous meetings of the Society 
I have z'ef erred to tlie serious losses we have sustained 
by the death during the past year of members o£ such 
distinction as Sir Robert Douglas, Sir William Lee-Warner, 
Mr. Macauiiffe, and Dr. Tliornton, and this is wliy 
I only mention it witliout further comment. Generali v 

«/ ./ j 

I think the Report is cheering in the survey it gives 
of our work for the past year. The suggestions made 
by Major Luard for increasing our membership are 
certainly well worthy of our consideration, and I can 
assure him that tlie Council will carefully consider the 
very important question of the recruitment of our 
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membership in India. Personally; I regret that there 
are not more members in England, and especially tliat 
the number of retired civilians belonging to the Society is 
not so large as it might be. 

Major Luard has referred to the Mansion House meeting 
last week with regard to the School of Oriental Studies 
to be established at the London Institution. The meeting 
marked a great step in advance toward this long-needed 
provision for our Empire. Regarding the risk of which 
Major Luard has spoken that the School may be too 
commercialized, I think I can satisfy liim that the Board 
of Governors is so constituted that that ^^eril will certainly 
not arise. It would he a reactionary movement if the 
School were no longer to be a centre for the learned 
philologist, archaeologist; and epigraphist. At present the 
commercial element is too much ignored, but to fall 
into the other extreme and make the institution a purely 
commercial seliool would be an undoubted mistake. 
A fact to bear in mind is that the School must ultimately 
be incorporated in the L^niversity at London, and then 
it will come partly under the Board of Oriental Studies 
of the University, and that will be a guarantee for 
maintaining the present standard, for improving it, and 
for securing more postgraduate students than liitherto 
for research in connexion with all the materials which 
are to be found in the Metropolis. 

I wish to make clear a point I mentioned at the 
Mansio)! House meeting, that in starting this School 
we are not inaugui'ating an entirely new institution. 
Tliere is aiiiongst the public an impression that there 
is nothing of the kind at the present moment in London 
to provide for the needs of those who wish to attend 
Oriental studies. That is not so, and it would be very 
ungrateful not to recognize tlie work that has been 
done in the past under very adverse circumstances, both 
at University College and at King's College. We have 
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always had a supply of distin^iiislied and learned 
professors at those colleges, but their students have 
been so few, owing to no fault of their own, and 
tliey have not been ade(^uately rewarded. If I remind 
you that at University College no less than about 
600 civilians have had their Oriental linguistic training, 
that alone indicates what has been done in the past. 
The new School will ha\'e a better equipment, and will 
concentrate the various branches of Oriental studies. 
It will attract more distinguished men into fields of 
research which have been too long neglected here. The 
neglect indeed, considering our responsibilities toward 
the Orient, has been an absolute scandal. In the Report 
of tlie Committee of wliich I was Cliairman Ave were 
most careful not to ask for too much money : the scheme 
was based on the minimum sum required to put the 
School on a solid footing, ^Ye may hope that the men 
wlio have distinguished tliemselves and have worked 
well under adverse circumstances will now be placed 
in a better position and will be enabled to do their 
work under favourable conditions, I mentioned at tlie 
3Iansion House that the Journal of this Society has at 
all events kept the flag of Oriental learning flying. 
It has in tliis respect been the representative of British 
scholarship in every Continental capital. Through the 
Journal we have been able so to concentrate our efforts 
as to give opportunities to man}" students of Oriental 
languages and institutions who otherwise Avould not 
have had the means of submitting their views on many 
controversial topics. Besides tlie Journal, Avliich has 
alAways maintained its high standard, you Avill see in 
the Report tliat the Oriental Translation Fund Ijas just 
puVflished the second A^olume of the Memoirs of Jahangir, 
and is undertaking tlie tAventy-tliird volume of the series. 
By tile Monograpli Series and tlie Prize Publication Fund 
we have also contributed to Oriental literature. In 
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a letter I recently received from Mrs. Lewis she says that 
she is greatly interested in the proposed School for many 
reasons — ‘'one of these being tliat I hope that women 
may be spared the difficulties which I encountered when 
I tried to get adequate instruction in Arabic thirty years 
ago.” There are perliaps many others who were in the 
same position, but that will now, we liope, be ancient 
history. I think that a new horizon is now in view, 
and that when the School opens in 1915 all those who 
are interested in Oriental studies will there find the 
welcome they have a right to receive. I am quite sure 
that if once the institution is put on a proper footing 
by its incorporation with tlie University of London its 
career will be one of future expansion, and that we shall 
ere long be not on an inferior but on a superior footing to 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg in the matter of 
Oriental studies. 

The past year is noteworthy in respect to the Public 
School's Medal because we have brought a considerable 
number of fresh schools into the competition. The result 
is so far satisfactory that tlie medal has been won by one 
of the new schools — Denstone College in Staffordshire — and 
the second school is Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, and the 
third tlie Koyal Grammar School, Worcester. Thus tlie 
two schools which are proxivie accessit are in Worcestei*- 
shire. The three successful Avriters Avill be invited to tlie 
presentation of the medal to take place here on June 23, 
when the presentation Avill be made by Lord Ronaldsluxy. 

I am pleased to be able to announce that Dr. Von le Coq, 
who has just returned from Chinese Turkestan, will come 
to London in November and lecture to our Society 
concerning the remarkable discoveries he made on his last 
tour. In a letter dated from Berlin on April 23, he 
writes : — 

“ The results of this journey are, I am happy to say, very 
satisfactory both in quality and in quantity ; indeed, we have 
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got away with the largest niiraber of cases ever yet exported 
from that land — 152 cases and packages. 

“ I wwked mainly at Kucha and at Tumshuq, near Maralbashi. 
In the latter place I was so fortunate as to find quite a number 
of true Gandhfira ‘sculptures’, some being exact counterparts of 
some of the sculptures, in slate, in our Gandhara collections ; 
only these Tumshuq finds were not carved from Himalaya slate, 
but moulded, in clay and in plaster, in moulds some of which 
w^ere found alongside. Many of these ‘ sculptures ’ still Avere 
covered Avith paint and leaf- gold, and I hope they will not lose 
this embellishment on the dreary roads they haA^e to come 
by. SeA'enty cases are already here, but eighty -tAA'O are still on 
the road. 

“ I huA^e also been so fortunate as to find MSS. at Tumshuq, 
the first, I think, eA’er discoA'ered there. Some are in Sanskrit, 
others (and these are in a perfect state of preservation) are in an 
Iranian language of interesting type. 

‘‘ A A'ery fine but small cornice, decorated in pure Sassanian 
style, and a number of heads of Sassanian knights, come also 
from Tumshuq, some good bronzes, painted or enamelled glass 
(one fragment only), statuettes in Avood, etc. — altogether it 
is an unhoped-for addition to our collection of Central Asian 
things.” 

I am very glad to think that Avliea Dr. Von le Coq 
comes here we shall be able t(» sIioav him the most 
A aluable collection of vSir Aurel Stein in the neAv quarter 
of the British Museum, wliere at last justice has been 
done to this A’-ery remarkable collection. It is there 
absolutely intact, and can therefore be fully utilized bv 
students of Central Asian antiquities. ddiis is most 
fortunate, for it means that at last Avlieii foreign students 
come to inA^estio^ate the collection tlioy can sec it in 
a proper habitation. I liope tlie Britisli public Avill 
show tlreir appreciation by visiting^ it, and thus folloAv 
the illuvstrious example set by tlie King and Queen 
Avheii their Majesties inspected the collection a fcAV 
days ago. 
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I agree with what has been said as to our satisfactory 
financial position. I believe there is a general awakening 
to our responsibilities as a great Oriental power with 
regard to the spread of Oriental learning, and tliat a new 
chapter is opening up to us in this respect. The authorities 
at the India Office and in India are quite alive to their 
duty in this respect. One of the last proofs of this is tlie 
increased grant made by the India Office for the publication 
of a critical text of the 2[ah<fh]t(friffa, which has been 
undertaken, as you are aware, by the International 
Association of Academies, and for whicli the British 
Academy sought their assistance. 

I now have the pleasing duty to ask you to gixe a most 
cordial vote of thanks to Miss Hughes for all the excellent 
work she has again done during the past year on behalf of 
the Society. 

Sir Charles Lyall moved the re-election of Lord Reay 
as President. He said his Lordship had tilled tlie position 
with great dignity and tact, and they were sure he would 
do so so ](jng as he was good enough to occupy that chair. 

Sir Mortimer Durand was re-elected Director un the 
motion of SiR Charles Lyall, who said that Sir Mortimer 
had been a very efficient Director, and most regular in 
attendance at tluhr meetings. 

On the motion of the IhiEslDENT, tlie lioiKU-ary officers 
were re-elected, and the recommendations of the Council 
in respect to the vacancies cjn that body and for the 
noun nation of Auditors were acce})led. 

The Report was then unanimously adopted, and the 
meeting closed. 

June 10, 1914 - — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected members of the Society : — 

Mr. IMohammad Anwar-ul-Azim. 

Mr. Mirza Badanuldin. 

Mr. Ksheniada Kenkar Ray, Smritibhusana, M.A. 

JKAS. 1914 . 54 
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Professor Sylvain Levi read a paper ‘‘ On Central Asian 
Studies 

A discussion followed, in which Dr. Thomas, Mr. Sewell, 
and Professor Hagopiaii took part. 


II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Zeitschrift per Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. Bd. LXYIII, Heft i. 

Grohinanu (A.). Die im athiopischen, arabischen, und 
koptisclien erhaltenen Visionen Apa Sclienute’s von 
Atripe. 

Rescher (O.). Notizen uber einige Handschriften aus 
Brussaer Bibliotheken. 
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LIFE IN A KHALKHA STEPPE LAMASERY 

Bv (t. C. BIXSTEEl), Lieutenant, The E.ssex Regiment 

August, September, and October, 1913, 1 was engaged 
on one of a series of journeys in Mongolia, which 
I hope, if I am given the oj^portunity to complete them, 
will enable me to collect sullicient data for a work about 
this little-known countiy and its people, a subject upon 
which English literature is perhaps even poorer than that 
of the other Western European nations, and certainly far 
poorer than that of Russia. The particular journey in 
question started at Hailar, in Barga, and was pursued via 
the valley of the Kerulen River and Urga to the 3Iongolyor 
Goldfields on the Upper Iro and thence to Kiakhta, where 
modern means of travel again became a\’ailable for the 
return to Peking. During this journey I saw a great 
variety of lamaseries and temples : I had as my constant 
and only companions two lamas, and for a week I lived 
continuously in a lamasery in the room of a lama. I was 
thus able to observe a large number of facts, some of which 
may be of interest to students of Lamaism, even if only 
as having been noted in a remote corner of the vast 
domain of the Yellow Faith, where, unlike Tibet, English- 
speaking people have seldom travelled. 

JKAS, 1914. 
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Without atteinxjting to describe Mongolian Lainaism 
as a whole, I shall here embody just those notes which 
[ made on this particular journey, more especially while 
spending a week at the Hoshun Lamasery of Sait Stidjict 
Gung Hoshuii on the Kerulen River, at a point about 
60 miles below Tsetsen Klian Urgo, and 160 miles above 
San Beisa Urgo (Kerulen Urgojd 

The cause of mj^ halt here was as follows. Before 
leaving Peking I obtained through a friend the assistance 
as interpreter of one Baljii\ a lama of tlie famous Yung 
Ho Kuno", known to visitors to Peking as “the Lama 
Temple Baljir Avas a native of this Stidjict Gung 

Hoshun on the Kerulen, but had not been home for 
sixteen ^^ears. During his long stay in Peking he had 
thoroughly mastered the Pekinese dialect of the spoken 
Chinese language, and this formed the medium of speech 
between us. Baljir Avas naturally delighted to accompany 
me to Urga, as the route lay through his old home, Avhich 
he was thus enabled to revisit at my expense. I promised 
iiim to make a break of at least seven days there, to 
give him tlie opportunity to see again all his relatives 
and friends, and this prolonged halt proved in the event 
most desirable from other points of AueAV, as it gave our 
poor ponies a mucli needed rest, and enabled me to make 
observations Avhich Avere difficult during the shorter lialts. 

Before proceeding to describe tlie temple, it will be 
best to give some details of the hosliitn or principality 
of which it is the official lamasery (Hoshuni Siimii). 

^ Syateiti used in tran.ditf'ratiufj Mongol sonndf ^, — The consonants to be 
pronounced as in English, e.g. j liard, as dj, like J in “Jack’’. Kli 
^vhen iiutiixl as li \ when in centre of word as ch in “ locli or as 
strongly aspirate li. H to be fully pronounced, as rr in English. The 
vowels in general as in Italian, e.g., a as in Eiiglisli father ; e as in 
“ bef’ ; i as ee in meet’' ; o as in ‘"cot ” ; oa as in “ boa” ; oi as in 
“ soil ” ; ei as ay in clay ; ai as the word “eye" or “ I ” ; 71 as 00 
in English ‘"soot" ; ii as French The accent ' merely indicates the 
stress or emphasized syllable. In transliterating Chinese characters 
the Wade system is adhered to. 
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Khalklia (prononnced HAl-ha) consists novr of four 
airnal's} those of Tnslietu Klian,- Tsetseii Khan. Jasaktu 
Khan, and Sain Koin.^ An aimak is a group of princi- 
palities or Itoshnn^, all the reigning princes ( jdssaks) of 
which trace their descent to a certain common ancestor ; 
this common ancestor ruled the whole of the present 
aimak directly and as one principality. Later on parts 
of the aimak were at different times separated from the 
direct heritage of tlie head of the princely family and 
apportioned, under the name of hoshwns, as the hereditary 
dominions of some junior member of tlie reigning house. 

This multiplication of reigning branches of the original 
family was a deliberate policy of the Ta Ch’ing Manclm 
einperoi’s, who thereby aimed at and successfully attained 
the weakening of the power of their new Khalklia vassals. 
Before 1688, when the Khalkhas, to save themselves from 
being overwhelmed by the Western Mongols or Eleuths 
under the famous Galdan, Khan of the Juiigarian Empire, 
placed themselves under KAnghsi’s protection, the 
Khalkhas were never divided under more than eight 
jassaks, and it seems that all the chief power lay in the 
hands of the three khans. To-da}" Khalkha contains 
eighty-six hoshiins, each under its own hereditary and 
almost absolute ruler, the jassak. Moreover, the power 
of the prince senior by descent in each aimak, by whose 
liereditary title the aimak is still distinguished, was 
gradually reduced to tlie level of that of the heads of 
the other junior branches of his family, and the small 
portion of the aimak which remained under his direct 
rule came to be classed simply as one of the Itosltuns} 
Dayan Khan, the last Mongol ruler of all Mongolia, 
died in 1544, and split up his people between his eleven 
sons. Geresantza, one of the younger sons, obtained as 

^ Pronounced af-maJc. ^ Pronounced Hun. 

^ Pronounced Sinn Xo-in, 

Since Khalkha declared its independence the influence of the 
khans has been on the increase. 
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his portion that Avhicli now forms Ivlialkha. On his 
death he also divided his people amongst his three sons, 
who each received a portion whicli corresponds to one of 
the three original niinnks of Khalklia. Tlhe present 
fourth ttihiaJc, that of vSain Xoin. was artiticially created 
later on, in IT 2 5, hy the Manchu emperor from out of 
the liiige Tushetu Klian Aimak.) Of Geresantzas sons 
Amin Dural received what is now Tsetsen Klian Aimak, 
in wliich lies Slidjict Gong Hoshun. However, tlie first 
to take the actual title of Tsetsen Khan was Amin Dural's 
grandson, Sholui Hakhasamadi. Wlien in 168S Khalklia 
was being overrun by Gal dan Khan, tlie title of Tsetsen 
Khan descended upon a child Umukhei, whose father and 
grandfather (Xorho Tsetsen Khan) liad suddenly died. 
This child was taken for safety into the Hancliu Empire 
by his uncle Xamjal Taiji, Avho, together Avith the other 
Khalklia potentates, tendered the submission of his people 
to Khinghsi, and invoked his protection against the 
Eleuths, K'anghsi confirmed all the reigning princes in 
their rights, undertook campaig’ns against Gal dan Khan 
(who was finally crushed and died in 1697), and then 
began to develop his policy of taming and weakening 
his new vassals hy the fostering of Lamaisiii, and of mutual 
rivalries and jealousies amongst tlieiii, and by the splitting 
up of their dominions into smaller units. Thus it was 
that in 1701 there came into being the lioi<]iun at whose 
temple I stayed. 

In that year an uncle of Umukhei Tsetsen Khan, one 
Clioijamtso, a son of Xorbo Tsetsen Khan, Avas selected 
as one of those scions of the princely house for Avhom 
Avere to be carA^ed out one of the ncAv Itoskuns. In the 
Meng Ku Yn Mu 67/ U no details are given as to 

^ The Kh Yn Jfu Chi is a most valuable C'liinese compilation 

about the princely houses of Mongolia, their bistoi-y and tlieir tcnitoncs, 
written in the middle of la^t century. It has been translated into 
Russian by P. S. PopolF. fonneily fiist Rragoman of tlie Russian 
Legation in Peking. 
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Choi jamtso's successors nor even tlieir luiiiies. From the 
Ifoslnin officials I learnt that the present jamilSs father 
and predecessor wavS known as Damdung Gung {(/ung or 
hu ng, according to the Wade system of romanizing Chinese 
characters, covers the fifth and sixth grades of Manchu 
titles of nobility, and is usually rendered as “duke"’). 
Ttauidung Gung was preceded on the throne by his father, 
Donia Jassak. The present jo.ssah was until 1912 known 
as Dalai Jassak. But after the Boo-do Geg^en, the Hutukhta 
of Urga, mounted the secular throne of would-be inde- 
pendent Outer Mongolia, he systematically promoted 
nearly every jassak in his dominions to a title at least 
one grade liigher than that which he had borne hitherto. 

The Mongols are extremely fond of titular distinctions, 
a fact whicli liad been turned to much advantage in the 
past bj' the Imperial Government in Peking and which 
the new Republican Government of China now also tried 
to use as a means of retaining or recovering the real or 
outward allegiance of the various princes of Mongolia. 
Dalai Jassak under the Manclius Avas, as the Avord jassak 
implies, only a lirst-class taiji, Avhich is the loAvest grade 
amongst reigning princes, and means that he Avas only 
a Mongol nobleman, and did not enjoy any of the higher 
titles of Manchu nobility. By the Bogdo Gegen he ay as 
granted the ioAvest of these six higher titles, namely, that 
of Ulnstur Tusalakchi Gang ^corresponding to Fu Kuo 
Kung in Chiuesel, and he has become known as Sait 
vSildjict Gung or as Dalai Gung. In Klialkha the Jioskxins, 
Avhich are very immerons and often very small, liave not, 
as ill other parts of Mongolia, any permanent name by 
which they are generally knoAvii. Tliey are spoken of 
by one of the names or titles of their ruler coupled Avith 
his rank, e.g. JIa Gung Hoshiui, Dalai Wang Hoshun, 
Xamsarai Gung Hoshun. In all cases the rank, whether 
khan, tvang, hcUi\ h/^isa, (l^ng, or jassak (Avhicli last 
stands for those Avho have no 3Ianchn title, but are only 
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first-class taiji or nofiles), immediately precedes tlie 
^Yord hosliuii. This rank is in turn preceded by either 
a personal name or else a titular distinction of the jassol’. 
If a personal name is used it is sometimes abbreviated to 
its first syllable (Ma for ^landorvaV Again, one hoslnrn 
is sometimes referred to in two or three ways, as in the 
case of our present lioslmu, which is now variously called 
Dalai Gang Hoshun, Sudjict Gung Hoshun, and Dalai 
Jassak Hoshun. The two first are variations of the new 
name, Sudjict Gung being the correct official appellation 
and Dalai Gung a more popular term. Dalai Jassak 
Hoshun’' is simph^ the old name, which refuses to die out 
all of a sudden. The latter phenomenon is veiy frequent, 
and sometimes when a hoslt iin is blessed with a particularly 
famous prince it continues to be known popularly by Ins 
name for a generation or so after his death. 

The titular distinctions spoken of above are eitlier 
complimentary epithets borne, sometimes hereditarily and 
sometimes personally, by the jassak, e.g. Darkhan, Erdeni, 
Dalai, which corresponds to the European custom in the 
Middle Ages of adding such epithets as ''the great” or 
"the good” to the names of kings, or else these distinctions 
denote some office held by the prince, e.g. Da, which is 
placed before his title, and means that he is the elected 
President of his League (Chigulgan Davga), or Chiang 
Chliri Beisa (i.e. a heisa who holds tiie office of Chiam»* 
Chltn or General). The onl}’ Jiosliuns which ai'e 
permanently referred to by one name are those of the 
khans, e.g. Tsetsen Khan Hoshun.^ 

’ Sudjict (Uing Ho'^hun contains only one .svinon. {Somoni ure the 
di\iMons into whieli hoshun.'^ are divicle<l, and theoretically lepresent 
a fraction ot the population such as could suiiplya sonion of loU mounted 
warriors in case of the moinlization ot the Mongol Banneis ivy tlie 
Emperor.) The boundaries of tins ho-^hm} are as follows (tlie names 
given fii>t are the popular names of hoshnn^, in pareiitlH^sos are Ihetull 
personal name'^ and titles of the On X.X.E. and north 

with Dtiichin Beisa Hoshun (Beisa })ashi-T>eren) ; on north-west with 
Hobchiii Juiioin (ding Hoshun (Beile Tungalak) ; on west with 8eruleii 
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A glance at the accompanying photographs and at the 
plan to scale will give the reader some impression what 
sort of place a steppe lamasery is like. Mongol lama 
temples and lamaseries are of many varying kinds, both 
as regards architecture, size, and construction material. 
In architecture there are two main styles, between the 
pure representations of which are many transition and 
mixed examples. These two styles may be termed 
Tibetan and Chinese. The chief distinction of the 
Tibetan stvle is its rectano-ular character, white walls 
and flat roofs, while the Chinese'Style lama temple di tiers 
little or not at all from the well-known general cliaracter 
of Chinese temple arcliitecture as seen everywliere in 
North China. In the Chinese-st\de lama temple, however, 
the centre of the main ridge of tlie temple roof is generally 
surmounted by the golden cjanjiir, a spike emblem of 
Lamaism (see Photos). 

In the temples of mixed architecture the main lower 
mass of the building generally retains the Tibetan 
character, while the Ciiinese element is represented in 
a turret capped with a typically Chinese roof and also 
often in the decorative painting of the woodwork of 
the porch. 

The Chinese style predominates in the lama communities 
situated either actually in China or on its borders where 
the advancing wave of Chinese colonization lias a I read}" 
taken firm hold, and also at large temples in other parts, 
either founded by imperial patronage or else by wealthy 
iflongols wlio wished to display their wealth or curry 
favour with the Manchu authorities by the imitation of 
tlie art of China. Such localities are Peking, Jeliol, Urga. 
The purely Tibetan style is found in those out-of-the-way 

(jlung Ho'shun (Tsetseii (iuug) ; on south-west with Tsetsen Khau 
Hoslmii ; ou south witli Hardal Daichin (Uing Ho'^hun (Uaug Lubsan 
CUoulob Agwang Pilji Pa^hi Tsereu) ; on soutli-east (for a tiny stretch) 
M’ith Sait Dalai Wang Hoshim (Chiang Chun Wang (lOinho Surun) ; on 
east with Hoshoi Ch'iii Wang Hoshun (Ch'in Wang Jig jit Tsurun). 
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parts of Mongolia M^here Chinese influence is, or was 
at the time of the building of the temples, but little 
developed. 

The purely Chinese- style temples are of course built in 
court^'ards, the ground in which is often paved. In the 
courtyard the main building {chewj tien) occupies the 
north side, facing south on to the court. The courtyard 
gate and the porch hall, if there be one, occupy the centre 
of the south wall. The east and west sides of the court- 
yard are occupied by “side halls” ('pel tien), which face 
each other. In the smaller temple courtyards there may 
be only a clteng tien or north hall, while in the larger 
temples there may be as many as three or four successive 
courtyards, one behind another, from north to south. 
In the latter case the southernmost or entrance yard 
will probably only contain a porch shrine and a bell 
toAver and drum toAver and perhaps the banner poles. 
The second yard Avould probably haA e a large north hall, 
tAvo side halls, and a hall of the four Lords of the 
Heavens on the south leading into the entrance courtyard. 
The next yard AA^ould contain a north hall and tAvo 
side halls, Avhile its southern face Avould be formed by 
the back of the nortli hall of the courtyard in front. 
The attached rougli sketch of one of the temples at 
Jehol shoAAAs a fully developed example of a Chinese-style 
Jama temple. 

In the Tibetan-style temple, as seen in the steppe 
regions of Mongolia, the various lialls^ rise dii'ect from 
the surrounding grass, Avithout any courtyard or Avail 
around them. The Avhole temple area in such cases is 
only marked ofl* from the rest of the boundless grass 
steppe by the lines of huts and inhabited by tlie 

^ It is neoe^isary to (.listinguish })etween the ex]ire>Moii temple or 
lamasery and temple hall or hall as used here. Alost temples or 
lamaseries contain a large number of temple buildings, to Avhich I apply 
the term liall, but ^hich in some case^ might equally well be termed 
shrine or chapel. 
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lamas, which in turn are generally snrronnded by a ring 
oi piles cl: avgol stacked here for the use of the lamas. 

But amongst the temples of mixed architecture one tinds 
halls of Tibetan-style surrounded by stone and brick walls 
and wooden palisades, or halls of mixed architecture rising 
direct from the grass Avitliont any enclosure, or again 
halls with only a space enclosed in on their southern side. 

With this brief inti*oductiun to lamaseries in general 
we can proceed later to examine more in detail Stidjict 
Gung Hoshun Temple. 

My interpreter Baljir had given no foreword of his 
journey, so that his people were wholly ignorant of his 
coming. The evening before arriving at the temple 
(September 1) we just succeeded in reaching the boundary 
of Stidjict Gung Hoshun and halted for the night by some 
jjurts, one of wliicli, strangely enough, turned out to 
belong to a connexion of Baljir s. However, these people, 
poor and old, had no opportunity of sending Avord into the 
temple. Next day, as we topped the last rise and came 
into sight of the Avliite buildings dotted in regular pattern 
on the valley tloor, Baljir s excitement became very great. 
He used to travel sitting in the wagon, and as I was 
mounted he begged that I would ride on ahead and tell 
the lamas that Baljir was coming, and to ask for Baljir's 
arifif or residence, for he said there was always a place 
ready for liim in his '' alma mater'’. And certainly at the 
niere mention of the name Baljir tlie lamas wliom I first 
accosted seemed to realize of whom I spoke and led me to 
the only Chinese- type house {fivny tza) in the whole 
lamasery, Avhich belonged to Baljir’s jRitetnal uncle. 

3fy wagon soon arrive^l, and the greatest joy was shown 
by this uncle and tlie other lamas at the sight of Baljir, 
Avhom they had almost given up hope of ever seeing again, 
especially owing to the nncertaiiity as to what was 
liappening in China and as to the attitude of the Pekhig 
Government to the Klmlkha lamas in the Yung HoKutig, 
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who were in the position of helpless liostages in the enemy's 
land. Baljir’s own family lived some 20 miles from the 
temple, and word was at once sent to tell them of the good 
news. 2s ext da\" the father and elder brother both arrived 
to welcome him and escort him back to tlieir home. For 
the coming of his relations Baljir, who hitherto had been 
dressed in travelling clotheS; arrayed liimself in a most 
mao'iiilicent brand-new crimson silk efowii with bright 
yellow silk waistcoat, and produced from his baggage 
various costly gifts which he had brought from Peking. 
The appearance of the silk robes caused me considerable 
annoyance, as I considered them unnecessary impedimenta 
for sucli a journey, and as their bulk liad added greatly 
to the weiglit of our cart and to the slow rate of our 
progress. My own outfit in garments turned out to be 
a far smaller one than that of my interpreter, wlu), 
moreover, had protested all along that the large box sewn 
up in sackii^g contained only presents Avhich would be all 
left at bis home. However, I was so well treated during 
my stay here that it was impossible for me to remonstrate 
against this piece of deception. 

Baljir s uncle was one of the chief personages of the 
lamasery. He had formerly been the Da Lama (which 
fertile sake of translation might be rendered abbot ”). 
He had alwa 3 "S been reputed as a learned doctor, and liad 
amassed a large fortune in the practice of the medical art. 
He had lately retired from the post of Da Lama and was 
now the Momlxiin Shiretu Lama of the temple. Shiretn 
is a distinction given to all lamas occupying high imsitions, 
and apparently, like hahsiti, conveys tlieidea of ‘'teacher”, 
“spiritual father”. Moinhoht is the adjective of viovihtf, 
the lamaistic art of medicine. Tliis Momboin Lama hud 
applied a part of Ins fortune to erecting at liis own cost 
a Momboin Suinu or Shrine of Medicine, wliicli, after the 
central or Gol Sumu, was certainly the tinest editicc in the 
lamasery. 
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The family of Baljir was evidently one of the wealthiest 
in the liosJiini. They were connexions of the reigning 
prince. In Baljir's yonng days his father owned 1,000 
horses, 1.000 head of cattle, and *2,000 sheep, but, owdng 
to the series of bad seasons and other causes which had 
reduced the prosperity of the whole aimah and indeed 
of all Khalkha, the fauiih" at present owns only about 
half those nuiubei's. The lama representatives of each 
family are practically kept by tlieir relatives, and this 
no doubt accounts partly for the comparative wealth of 
Baljir's uncle, the ^Momboin Lama. He possessed the 
onh" brick residence in the whole lamasery. This 
consisted of a tiny ihree-cJiien^ Chinese /a?^^ tztl with the 
usual verandah along the southern side. The t^vo eastern 
eJiUni formed one room, which was the living-room of 
the lama, while the n^estern clden was separated oil* 
into a small private shrine or dvgiini This building, 
or rather the living-room in it, was put at my complete 
disposal by the Moiuboin Lama. At first I was reluctant 
to deprive the old man of what seemed to me the only 
tolerably comfortable habitation in the whole lamasery. 
However, I was forced to accept, and I found out later 
that the lama made but little use of his Chinese house, 
except to pray in the private shrine and to receive 
visitors. Like all nomads he preferred his y'lni to any 
lioUvSe. This fact is everywhere apparent in ^Mongolia. 
Most of the princes have lately liad built for tliem- 
selves small Chinese ftnig tzih either of brick or wood. 
But tliese new -style palaces are mere!}" for sliow. 
Beside tliem are always pitched one or two large yurts. 
and the prince and his family nearly always live in the 
yurts. At San Beisa Lh*go Chinese houses had been 

^ Oii^n is a s<,inewhab inuxact measure for expressing the capacity 
of a Chinese house. Properly speaking it is the area enclosed between 
any four main upright supports to the roof, which iu practice varies 
from *2 to 3 yards in width np to from 3 to (3 yards in depth. All fautj 
tzn have of course only one floor. 
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built also for the accoiiiiuodation of tlie Hosluin Yaiuen 
or Chancery (combining all the departments of State of 
the tiny principality), but on the occasion of my visit 
the official in charge (a melreii) M'as transacting ail the 
government business seated on the Hoor of a yxirt Avhile 
the houses stood empty in rear. What seems perhaps 
strangest of all is that even those individuals Avho use 
their Chinese funrj tza in the summer invariably sit 
in and sleep in a yurt during the winter. The reason 
is that a well-made yurt, covered with thick new felt 
and protected round the bottom by wooden shutters to 
keep out the wind, is far warmer than the inferior 
wooden slianties which are all that one generally meets 
amongst the new-style imitations of Chinese settled 
civilization. One finds in the lamaseries numerous 
wooden huts, but, as often as not, they are used only 
for storage purposes, Avhile the oAvners themselves live 
in a yurt. Again, sometimes the Avealtliier nomad 
families erect at their summer and Avinter pasturages 
log huts in Avhich, upon their departure to the other 
pasturage, they store their bulkier loossessions, including 
the parts of their yurts. When the family is wealthy 
enough and TnoAvs how to erect such huts at their tAvo 
places of abode, it seems so strange to the man of settled 
race that they do not inhabit such huts, for this would 
not in any AA^ay prevent them from continuing to practise 
their present semi-noinadic form of Jife.^ 

The 3Iomboin Lama Avas a most interesting personalitw 
He was a small liunchback Avith a face and beaky nose 
Avhich reminded one partly of Hr, Punch and partly of 
Don Q., especially of the latter A\dien wearing or putting 
on the orr-Jnvinrh or long red saslt-shaAvi of the lamas. 
He was exceedingly Avell disposed towards me. as indeed 
Avere all the lamas, and I found (lie comparative comfort 
of his house most agreeable after the long days in the 
^ Tlie Mongol luiine for a house huJun. 
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saddle and the nights on the cold hard boards of my 
Avagon. 

Tlie bulk of my room Avas occupied by a kind of Chinese 
J/ang} It was a dais wduch ran along the northern and 
eastern Avails, leaving only about 4 hv 2 yards of ordinarA" 
flooring. Along the eastern Avail, placed on the hinder 
part of the dais, Avere large AA'ooden chests containing 
garments and other possessions of the dlomboin Lama. 
^Similarly, on the dais at tlie north-west corner Avas 
a ‘ cupboard on whicli Avere arranged various ornaments, 
including three tin clocks, none of which Avere going at my 
arrival, and only one of Avhich could I succeed in starting. 
The central part of the dais along the northern Avail Avas 
Avholl}" filled by a large sofa seat or bed, such as is often 
seen in diongolia in the rooms of princes and lama 
dignitaries. It consists of a lieav}’' Avooden tray, of the 
size of a bed, the low containing Avails of Avhich are formed 
of ro uglily carved and painted Avood. Inside the tray are 
spread mattresses or hard Chinese cushions and bed 
coverings. In princes’ huts this arrangement forms a sort 
of throne on Avhich the prince sits for ceremonial occasions. 
It forms an excellent bed. The dais Avas also furnished 
Avith the usual Ioay Chinese tables and stools that one sees 
on k'angs. An interesting assortment of pictures decorated 
the walls. There Avere three coloured prints of Chinese 
origin connected Avith stories of Ts ai Shen, the Chinese 
Cod of Wealth, two pictures of events in tlie career of 
T’ang tsang Lama, another of the eighteen Lohans arriving 
from oA^er the sea at the bidding of some Chinese emjDeror, 
a print of Tzonkhava surrounded with representations of 
episodes from his life, a painted drawing made by the 
^lomboin Lama liimself of the }iOi<hun temple of Dalai 
Leisa (Dalai Wang) Hoshun, Avith all its lamas in full 
dress outside the various temple lialls, a photograph of 
a white subff.rgan, and one or two other prints of like 
^ The cUii^'-slove-Led u-ed evervwliere in North China. 
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lamaist ic interest. All were of clieap and lii^'lily coloured 
ciiai’acter. 

From the living-room a siimll doorway gave access 
through the partition into the diujnni or private chapeh 
This tiny apartment was of far more interest tlian my 
room. It was crammed with pictures and figures of 
lamaistic objects of veneration and witli ecclesiastical 
paraphernalia. The walls were covered with brightly 
coloured pictures of deities and of several of the Lohans, 
Along the northern and western walls were cabinets upon 
wliich were placed an assortment of bronze and earthen 
figures of deities, some in glass cases and some without, 
before whom were arranged tlie usual series of little 
metal bowls containing offerings, of oil lamps, and of the 
articles used by the lamas in prayer. In the centre of 
the large northern cabinet was a big mirror (see Photo). 
Alono* the south wall, under the window giving on to tlie 
verandah, were wooden chests and cupboards, and here 
was kept the large churn into which milk was poured 
every day and stirred up. On the walls also were hung 
two fine golden hats belonging to the Momboin Lama (see 
Photos). Usually the old lama himself - performed the 
prayers in the dngiini. But the first evening I was there, 
whether from shyness or from business owing to Baljir s 
arrival, the old man did not pray here, and all that 
liappeiied was that his fu-tl (acolyte) came in and 
performed the rite of placing a liglited night-light before 
the Borklians, as are known the representations of 
lamaistic deities and spirits. This boy no\ice or acolyte 
was a relation of the old lama. He acted as a sort of 
servant, looking after the rooms, and at the same time was 
supposed to learn all his ecclesiastical duties and prayers 
from his s7a7i-/u, as the Chinese would term the teacher 
lama. As a matter of fact he seemed to do very little 
learning of prayers. He was an exceedingly good-looking 
and jolly little fellow of about 14 and spent a large 
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part of the av rest ling in the yard M’itli other hoy 

lamas. He was of ^reat use to me, for not only did he 
daily bring me some excellent milk for my porridge, but 
he would frequently succeed in preventing the inroad into 
my room of the host of other boy lamas who, having 
nothing much to do, would come round to look at the 
curious visitor.^ I was very tliankful that unlike many 
of his comrades this boy did tvash his face and hands, 
though his body and limbs, which he exposed freely in his 
wrestling bouts, were literally streaked udth black dirt. 
On the succeeding evenings the old lama Jnmself 'would 
come in and spend about lialf an hour closeted in tlie 
dugitni, clianting aloud various prayers and performing 
other rites, such as the ringing of the handbell and the 
many manipulations of the luinds so \vell known in his 
religion. The handbell, I noticed, he alwa^^s rung so that 
tlie tongue on each occasion struck out three notes, the 
long dvinc>* revei'berations of the last of udiich seemed 
indeed in the semi -darkness to help his prayers to reach 
the ears of Buddha. Sometimes, before going into the 
dugu'iii, the old man Avonld sit with me in the gloaming. 
Silence reigned between us, broken onl}^ by the occasional 
muttered om mane jxuhne Itinn from Ids lips, or the faint 
rumbling of the little \vooden prayer-wheel set spinning 
Vjy Ids crooked fingers. Though we could not speak to 
each other, our minds were on such occasions full of 
reflection. He no doubt n^oudered about ndiat 1 had told 
him, througli the interpreter, of Russia and England and 
of changing Cliina, conjecturing as to what would soon 
happen in this century - old semi - civilization which 
surrounded him as the result of contact with tliese strange 
capable uieu from the West and especially as the result of 

^ Every foreigner in Mongolia is termed Oros, wliich, strictly 
s[)eaking, means Russian, but, as most Mongols have only come into 
(.•ontact with Ku’^'^ians. all Pluropeans are Oros. The more discriminating 
and enliglitened have been known to speak of the French Prussians, the 
English Russians, and the German Russians. 
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the recent steps taken by the chiefs of his race. I on the 
other hand \vondered at tlie vastiiess of the realm ruled 
over bj" this Lamaisui, at the great stretches of almost 
unknown country Avhich separated me from Lhasa, at the 
fewness of the human beings in all this greiit interval, and 
at the close ties wliicli nevertheless bound together all 
these adherents of the Yellow Faith, and more than all 
at the complexity and mystery of this religion. It is 
a mysticism that is not meant to be understood. Xo oi^e 
understands, and therein perhaps lies much of its power 
over the benighted and backward races who profess it. 

As before mentioned, my host was reputed a learned 
doctor, and in the room on a little ledge over the doorway 
I found some old bones, which, I was informed, Avere 
being kept thus for the purpose of later making medicines 
therefrom. But what surprised me Avas that, in spite of 
the I'eputed and undoubtedl}^ existing influence and poAA^er 
of the lamas over the Avhole Mongol race, there seemed 
to be but little practical faith in lamaist ic medicine. 
My arrival AA^as the signal for the coming hither of all 

the sick and ailing people from the temple and its 

neighbourhood. But though my host, the reputed doctor, 
Avas often sitting Avith me in the room, these people did 

not come to consult him, but me. It Avas useless for 

me to protest that I AA-as not a doctor and that I only 
carried AAutii me a small assortment of medicines for the 
road. Such statements Avere evidently regarded only as 
a someAAdiat ill-placed simulation of modesty. The patients 
implored me to giv*e them some medicine if I had any. 
The majority Avere s title ring from sore eyes, skin diseases, 
and boils. The grime on their bodies and the choking 
smoky atmosphere of the yurts in Avhich they lived made 
the causes of these ailments only too apparent. 

That many Mongols never Avash anything but their 
faces and hands is undoubtedly true, certainl}^ in the 
cases of the Avomen. There are seldom any appliances 
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for washing in a yurt and I have never seen or heard 
of a woman bathing. Moreover, the utter absence of 
privacy in yurt life would make washing very difficult. 
Again, during seven or eight months of the year 
the coldness of the water, even when it is not frozen, 
is too severe to allow of bathing. In the middle of 
the da}^ in the first week of September the warm sun 
used to make bathing in the river just possible, and I was 
surprised to find at such times half a dozen lamas who 
bathed and at the same time took the opportunity to rinse 
out their ofarments. However, one glance at the skin 
was sufficient to prove that the majority never bathed. 
Moreover, soap in any form is still almost unknown 
amongst the Mongols. Xor have they any appliances 
for washing tlieir teeth, of which they take no care, but 
almost without exception they possess splendid white 
teeth, a fact which I suppose is due to the large proportion 
which milk and its products occupy in their diet. 

I was specially consulted by proxy as to the case of 
the Hanbo Lama (High Abbot) of the temple. This 
individual both from his office and connexions was one 
of the chief personages in the principality and was 
greatly venerated. He was suffering from an acute form 
of what I conjectured from description to be syphilis, 
and he was unable to walk. When I had said that 
I was unfortunately incapable of doing anything for 
him, I was closely questioned as to where I thought lie 
could obtain the best and closest foreign aid. I suggested, 
of course, the Russian medical authorities in Urga, also 
Verkhneudinsk and Peking. Before I left I was told 
that he had decided first to visit, as a last trial of 
Mongol medicine, a very reputed lama doctor in a hoshun 
to the west, and, if that failed, to go to a foreign doctor. 
This decision was probably right, for it is said that for 
the peculiar form of Asiatic syphilis the methods of 
the native doctors are often more efficient than those 
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applied by Westerners. As is well known, syphilis is 
rampant among the Mongols, and is probably a chief 
cause of the gradual dying out of this race. When the 
Eussian doctors recently examined a batch of several 
hundred of Mongols sent as recruits for the Mongolian 
brigade trained by Eussian officers at Hudjir Bulun, near 
Urga, it was found that 90 per cent were sufiering from 
syphilis or rheumatism. 

The temple buildings were situated in the almost level 
door of the valley on a ledge slightly raised above the 
level of the river and situated about 600 yards from its 
northern or left bank at a point opposite a ford for 
mounted men and carts. Imagine a landscape in which 
the only vegetation, almost the onl}" object, is grass — dull 
pale-brownish grass ; not one tree ; not one bush ; one 
muddy sluggisli river 40 yards wide meandering between 
mud banks which dropped down for some 3 or 4 feet 
from the level of the bordering grass to the level of 
the water, and which thus hid even tlie river except 
from its edge and from the hi 11 -tops ; rounded downs 
hemming in the valley at distances of 1 to 2 miles 
from the river ; on one of these downs a dilapidated 
white siihiLvgan] here and there in the valley a few 
rounded black heaps — the yurts of the impoverished 
inhabitants ; on the gentle nortliern slopes of the valley 
two groups of tiny wooden huts separated ]>y about 
a mile — the urgo or residence of the jnss<ik and the 
Hoshun Yamen ; far away to the west-north-west, 
peeping over the nearer hills, the azure head of a rock- 
crowned mountain — Baying Khan, the Eich Khan ; near 
the temple a large herd of liorses browsing on the scanty 
grass or wallowing in the river ford; scattered flocks 
of sheep ; the white temple and its surrounding huts ; 
and grass, everywhere grass, rolled out in levels or gentle 
undulations so tliat it was visible for miles and miles 
up and down the valley. Monotonous as such a landscape 
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seems, it is as nothing to the monotony which confronts 
one as soon as one leaves the great arteiy of local life, 
the Keriilen Kiver, and travels across the upland steppes. 
There in places for scores of miles at a time one can 
eliminate the herds and flocks, the yxirts and rocks, the 
temple, and the snhurfjans, and describe the landscape in 
two words — rolling grass. 

The attached sketch and photographs will provide 
almost all the necessary description as regards tlie general 
exterior of the buildings, but a few words on the interior 
must be added. The plan of the temple halls themselves 
was made to scale on the spot. That of the surrounding 
living liuts and yurts has been added in afterwards from 
memory. Tlie Gol Suinu means the central shrine and 
was the chief hall in tlie temple. The whole building was 
of brick covered on the exterior Avitli white plaster. In 
the broad porch-verandah, on the east side of the doorway", 
there was hung on tlie wall a Borkhan of Ariabalu 
(Avaloketislivara), to Avhom apparently the temple was 
dedicated. From the porch one entered by a broad folding 
door into the main cliamber, which occupied all the ground 
floor. The ceiling of this chamber was supported by 
a series of wooden pillars (sixteen ? in number) distributed 
equally over tlie floor. 

The centre of the ceiling was void and allowed one to 
see tlie trail erv whicli encircled the interior of the central 

O t/ 

turret. Access to this gallery and turret was obtained by 
a fliglit of stejis on the outside of the temple at the eastern 
extremity of the main porch. These steps gave on to the 
porch roof, whence an entry could be made into the 
turret. Just inside the main door, on the left as one 
enters, is a high large seat reserved for tlie or prince 

of the liosliiin. Next to this is a xsomewhat lower seat for 
the yethgiii, the lama officer who is responsible for the 
maintenance of discipline and propriety during services 
and for the proper attendance of the others at the various 
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services. The seat on tlie right of tlie door as one enters 
was also for yethgui. In this temple there were two 
gefhgui Tho gethgul are distinguished slightly in their 
ceremonial robes from the other lamas, e.g. they wear 
blue streamers instead of red on their oa-iroa-iul (see 
Appendix II ). Tlieir statfof office during service is known 
as the birei. and is a stout stick about 4 feet long, the lower 
end ])eing shod with metal and the upper end encased in 
cloth, Mdiile from tlie centre is hung a bunch of hodak^} It 
is with this stati* that the getltgiii chastises delinquents at 
service, and one is told that the gcthgiii is immune from 
all punishment, even it lie kills an otiender witli this 
weapon. On one of the wooden pillars of the hall was 
nailed a small sounding-board, upon which the gethgul 
strikes with his staff whenever lie wishes to call attention 
to himself during service. 

Every morning about 9 a. in., before service is commenced 
in the Gol Sumu, a little opening ceremony is performed in 
the porch way. The two geihgiii stand on the verandah 
facing south with their backs to the closed door. An 
uvizat (lama charged with leading the chanting in minor 
services) stands facing them, while the rest of the attendant 
lamas, perhaps a dozen in all, stand to the sides. A feAv 
sentences of prayer are mumbled, the door is thrown open, 
and the lamas take their seats for the ensuing service. 
The number of services in this temple is very large. 
Some days there are services being performed in one Gl- 
ut her of the halls almost without interruption all day. 
However, most of these services are performed bv onlv 
a Nery few lamas. There is a service every moining at 
sunrise, but, as at Jehol, I found it was attended cliiellv 
by the boys only, who were made to go there to learn 

^ I fnfl nJ: the ^ilk ^caif wliicli the conventional otfeiing to show 
respect to a person. They vary greatly in length and qiuditv. When 
being presented the scarf is unrolled and held with both hands shghtlv 
separated. 
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their duties and prayers. The call to service is made 
liere in two ways. Sometimes a lama stands by the 
temple liall concerned and utters a long droning call 
with his own voice. It was interesting to note that such 
a proceeding as a call by human voice was quite unknown 
to my driver, a Kharchin ^ lama of Jehol. The other 
method of call was the more usual form by blowing of 
conch-sliell and beating of drums. The conch-shell is 
usually taken by two young lamas up on to the tvooden 
scaftblding platform which is to be found in all these 
steppe temples (see Photo) and there blown into, which 
causes it to emit a peculiarly deep and weird sound. 
Tlie.se shells are an object of a certain veneration, and 
to them are often attached Jiadahs or silk ribbons. 
Conch-shells with the twist in the reverse direction to 
the ordinary are particularly prized and fetch large 
prices. Baljir brought one such sliell with him from 
Peking and sold it later in Urga for, I believe, roubles 150. 

The centre of the Goi Sumu was occupied with the 
usual low benches upon which the lamas sit cross-legged 
during services. These wooden benches are only about 
6 inches high, are covered with thick and hard cushions, 
and are arranged in north and soutli rows, two or three 
rows being on each side of tlie central aisle of tlie hall, 
towards which the lamas usually face while chanting. 
^Moreover, the whole way around the east, south, and west 
walls of the building there were seats either formed by 
low benches similar to the above or else by wooden chests 
for the storage of temple property. Between the first two 
pillars which faced one as one entered by the south door, 
and fastened to a horizontal beam between them, was 
a large framed representation of the AVlieel of Life and 
another of some other mystic diagram. Along the south 
wall, two on eacli side of the door, were pictures of the 

^ Kharchin is the most south-easterly ot tlie ahnaha of Alougolia and 
has been completely Chinese tied. 
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four Maharajas of the Devas, Lords of the Sky (otherwise 
known as Lords of tlie Four Quarters, in Chinese as 
Ssu Ta Tien Wang, in Mongol as Deru (4), Ja(l)k- 
Chinsi ; see Appendix Y). Along the eastern and 
western walls were other pictures, and here also were 
the windows of the building — rectangular openings in the 
thick temple walls, unprovided with any glass (as is the 
case in all these steppe temples), close able only with red 
wooden shutters, which excluded all light. 

As is usual, it was along tlie northern wall of the hail 
that were to be found the chief horlJicms and articles of 
ecclesiastical paraphernalia. The centre of the north wall 
was occupied by the throne for high dignitaries of the 
Church. Tills throne faced south toAvards tlie main door 
and consisted of two tiers or seats, one above and behind 
the other. The uppermost seat is apparently reserved 
exclusi\xdy for the Bogdo Gegen or Hutukhta of Urga in 
the event of his presiding here. The lower seat was 
occupied during a service I witnessed by the Hanbo Lama,^ 
and presumably also on occasions by the Hubilgan of this 
temple (Hubilgan is a living buddha ” pure and simple, 
who does not enjoy one of the extra distinctive titles of 
Gegen or Hutukhta). Kound the sides of and behind this 
throne, which was draped in multicoloured silk hangings, 
was arranged a narrow passage-way which led to a small 
door giving access to the enclosed grass yard which 
contained the Urgoin Sumu and Gandjur Sumu. Right 
and left of the central throne along the north wall were 
large glass-faced cupboards in which were arranged a 
multitude of horlclujus, chiefly metal and clay figures, the 

^ The chief personnel of t\ii> temple was as foIlo\\s: 1 Huhilg-an or 
reincarmiterl Boddhisattva (living Biuhlha), styled Jant^ang Hubilgan ; 
1 Hanbo Lama or Jassak Lama (high abbot) {cf, Khainba in Kukunor) ; 
1 Da (ta) Lama (abbot) ; I Momboin Shiretu Lama (pue^t of medicine) ; 
1 Demchi (treasurer) ; l> (d-thgui (charged with discudinc) «X*bgiii) ; 
4 Umzat (leaders of chanting). The total number of lamas [iresent while 
I was there was probably about sixty, including twenty or more boy.s. 
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picture representations, whether on paper or silk, being- 
reserved for the walls. On ledges and tables in front of 
these cupboards were an equal diversity of bowls containing 
offerings and lighted lamps. 

Ill the two front rows of the lamas’ benches the seats 
nearest the throne were raised higher than the rest. 
These are the seats of the Da Lama and other senior 
lamas. In front of these seats are little tables, not unlike 
a flat pew-front in England, on which are arranged the 
various utensils used by the officiating lamas in their 
prayers and incantations (see Appendix III and Photos). 

The whole ceiling of the hall, but in greater profusion 
near the throne, was hung with the multicoloured banners 
and canopies of silk ribbons wliich are known respectively 

j ant sang and hatang (see Appendix III and Photos). 

I was allowed by the lamas to penetrate almost every- 
where in the temple, both into their living quarters and 
into all the temple halls, not only when they were 
unoccupied but also during service. On the fourth 
day of my stay here great activity was observable in 
preparation for a special service which the Hanbo Lama 
Avas to conduct in person throughout. This operation, 
known in Chinese as fang citing, ‘-letting forth of 
prayers,” is apparently fairly common in Mongolia. Some 
reputed dignitary of the church gives notice that he will 
read prayers in the temple on such a date. At the 
appointed time the best part of the neighbouring 
population assembles to hear these prayers, thereby 
receiving great spiritual benefit. In token of respect and 
thanks they each bring with them a hadak to offer to the 
officiating priest. It is most remarkable to what great 
distances Mongols Avill travel in order to hear such prayers, 
especially if the hakshi is reputed as specially holy. Near 
the mouth of the Kerulen, at quite a small temple, on the 
occasion of such a fang cliing I found people wlio had 
come from Gandjur, about 80 miles away, while the great 
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festivals at Urga and G uni bum (Kumbum) of course 
attract people from hundreds and even thousands of miles 
around. These pilgrims generally travel on horseback, 
covering 80 to 100 miles a day, and taking practically 
nothing with them. 

On this occasion, on September 5, the lay assembly began 
to arrive early in the morning, thougli the service only 
began at 2.30. The visitors consisted in this case chietlv 
of women and children. The horses and carts on which 
they arrived wei*e tied up at the edge of the temple area. 
At the limit of this area there are usually placed some 
jioies specially for the above purpose. The women spent 
the time during which they waited for the commencement 
of the service in slowly walking round and round the 
various temple halls in clusters of twos and threes, leaving 
these sacred edifices of course always on their right hand. 
Whenever they passed any praying- wheels they would 
break their progress in order to turn them. When tired 
of parading round, they tvould create a change by sitting 
down in groups in the shade of the various haislrln Avails, 
or in that of the temple door av ays. Seeing so many 
AA'omen and girls together I Avas particularly struck by 
their general coarseness and aA\ IcAvardness. l\Iongol 
Avomen, no less than men, ac(|uire that peculiar clumsiness 
on their feet Avhich arises from the fact that tliey usually 
get on a pony's back even to go and have a chat Avith 
a neiglibour Avho lives only a stone's tliroAv aAvay. The 
gait of the seaman is graceful compared to the heavA"- 
booted and tired flopping forAvard of a Khalkha Avho is so 
unfortunate as to have to AA^alk someAvhere. One of the 
most laughable spectacles I have ever Avitnessed Avas the 
performance of a noAvly formed batch of recruits at Hudjir 
Bulun Avlio Avere being taught by their Russian instructors 
to march in step in close order drill. 

Even the youngest girls in this assembly Avere clumsy 
and uncouth, their only redeeming feature being the 
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comparative freshness and delicacy of their complexions. 
But the latter again only existed in comparison to the 
repulsive redness and coarseness of the higli cheek-boned 
faces of tlieir older sisters. Many of the women bore 
a most striking resemblance to the Red Indian type of 
North America. But few of them on this occasion 
boasted the national horned and bedizened headgear of 
Khalkha married women. The majority had a simple 
queue with a coloured twist of cloth wound round the 
head above the forehead. 

At 2.30 p.m. the blast of htishgnr and hurei (see 
Appendix IV) warned us that the procession had started 
which was to convey the Hanbo Lama in state from his 
yicrt to the Goi Sumu, his yurt being situated by itself 
about 60 yards due north of the northernmost temple 
hall. Owing to the disease already mentioned, the 
Hanbo Lama was unable to walk. He therefore sat 
in a chair on wooden rollers which was dragged with 
ropes by several lamas. A band of monks also preceded 
and surrounded the chair, including several blowing 
hisliffur trumpets, and one of the (jetltguu Avho walked 
at the old man's left hand. From the yurt the procession 
passed over the grass along the east side of the Baga 
Harking and Gol Sumu and turned west to the main 
southern door of the latter. Opposite this doorway and 
a score of yards from it were placed two long hiirei 
trumpets on stands (see Appendix IV and Photos), and 
a <rreat blast was blown from them as the Hanbo Lama 

o 

arrived. That dignitary was then assisted from his 
chair into the temple hall. Meantime all the lay 
congregation and the majority of the lamas had already 
assembled in the hall. As the Hanbo Lama entered 
all rose and prostrated themselves as he took his seat 
immediately below the topmost throne of all reserved 
for the Bogdo Gegen. Then commenced a service which 
lasted for some four hours till 6.30 p.m. 
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The lamas were all seated on their usual low benches, 
but were turned so as to face the Hanbo Lama. The 
lay congregation sat on the floor at the sides of the 
hall and near the doorway ; the officials from the Hoshun 
Yamen occupied a more privileged position near the 
north M^all and on the Hanbo Lama's left. The whole 
of the prayei's were chanted by the latter, though at 
times the congregation repeated the words after him or 
together with him. He was a kindly, paternal -looking 
old gentleman, and if one could only close ones eyes 
to his raiment, and eliminate the occasional mystic 
manipulations of his fingers and hands, one might see in 
him a replica of some elderly European divine expounding 
tlie Scriptures to a class of students. The service began 
with a prolonged chanting by the Hanbo Lama alone. 
The manner in wliicli the lamas chant prayers seems 
to be an extraordinary rapid mumbling accompanied by 
a rhythmic rise and fall of the voice. They are chanting 
in Tibetan, of which language it seems that most lamas 
have only a very hazy knowledge, and when listening 
and watching one receives a strong impression that the 
sounds mean nothing to most of the chanters. Tiie 
laymen of course understand not a sylkible. 

During this service there was no music. After the 
chanting two attendant lamas distributed to tlie as.sembly 
small handfuls of grain, whicli sliortly afterwards were 
tlirown b}^ each person into the air. Later two lamas 
collected from every person in the congregation, lama and 
lay, the ItadoJcs whicli they liad brought to ofier to the 
Hanbo Lama. These varied enormously in accordance 
with the material circumstances of the giver, some j^oor 
women producing strips of threadbare silk, which luul 
evidently already passed through many hands, not more 
than 18 inches long by 4 inches broad. given to 

lamas should be wliite. those given to princes ami other 
‘•'black'" men (laymen) are pale blue. The ha daks when 
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collected were taken up and laid before the seat of the 
Hanbo Lama, who then distributed to a few of the chief 
lamas copies of some prayers he was about to read, ^ 
Later on again a form of Eucharist was performed, in 
which two lamas bore around the congreo-ation an urn 
containing some perfumed yellowish water, a little of 
which was poured into the palm of each person, and 
a second urn with which the head of each person was 
touched in turn. Tlie assembly used the holy water as 
follows : first the lips and face were lowered and rubbed 
with it, and then tlie remainder was smeared over the 
head. I was allowed to participate in this operation, and 
it appeared to me that the water possessed a taste of 
satfron. 

Tlie attitude of the lamas during the service seemed 
somewhat more strict and reverent than usual, perhaps 
because they felt themselves under the eye of their High 
Abbot. Although many, even in the upper seats, 
constantly turned round to see whether I was still there, 
only the youthful members in the back rows would openly 
laugh in my direction. However, during the ordinary 
daily services which I used to attend even elderly lamas 
would give me a jocular nod or wink in the middle of 
their chants. It was on rare occasions that one witnessed 
a lama whose attitude and expression seemed to convey 
any strong religious feeling or devotion at the moment. 
The usual attitude was one of automatic and apathetic 
performance of rites and chants learnt absolutely by heart. 

At these daily services the chanting was usually 
accompanied by music. To hear a full lamaistic service 
with good chanting and music is a most impressive 
experience and one which it would be extremely difficult 
adequately to describe. Such services, may, however, be 
comparatively easily attended at the Yung ho Kung or 

^ Lamai^'tic prayer.^ are ^vritten horizontally on leaves about a foot 
long b\' only 3 incbes in depth from top to bottom 
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Lama Temple in Peking, wliere the tourist for a small 
sum can see and hear things which would be zealously 
warded from strange eves in places less influenced bv the 
gold of the European, ^ly interpreter, Baljir, const anti}’ 
protested that it would be impossible for liirn to obtain 
for me leave to see things in temples passed cursorily 
en route, although such things were shown every day at 
his temple in Peking. 

No photograph, and, indeed, no painting could convey 
the impression given by a grand lama service. Its force 
lies ill the extraordinarily deep full voices of the chanters, 
the uproarious blast of the long hiirei trumpets, the 
subdued light of the temple hall, the barbaric 
extravagance of the colouring of the silken banners 
and canopies, of the golden-formed buddhas and boddhi- 
sattv’as, and the hideous malignity portrayed in the 
multi-limbed and bestial bodies of the Dokshit, or evil 
spirits, and lastly in the gorgeous yellow robes of the 
monkhood, their frequent changings of head-dress, and the 
mystic liand and finger play which accompanies their 
prayers. 

Like every other Mongol, the lama always carries about 
with him, tucked away in the breast of his clothes, a little 
shallow wooden bowl. This is used for all eating and 
drinking purposes. Even on the rare occasions when it 
has been prepared in more tlian one receptacle, the 3Iongol 
eats all Ins food mixed together in this little bowl. The 
bowl is lield, or rather supported on the finger-tips, and 
the liquid mess within is sipped in by gently tilting the 
bowl. Being of wood it allows tlie owner to hold very 
hot messes. Wlien drained, the inside of the bowl is- 
licked clean with the tongue. I mention this here, because 
during service it frequently happens that a large domha 
or jug is brought into the hall, filled with the usual 
mixture of tea, milk, and hada (generally A.s/uo mi tza, 
a kind of millet). Each lajiia pulls out his own bowl and 
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holds it out while another lama fills them up in turn from 
the jug. The service is then temporarily suspended till 
the bowls are licked dry. 

Passing out of the Gol Sumu by the little door behind 
the throne, one found oneself in a grass yard enclosed by 
a wooden paling. In the yard rose two small wooden 
temple buildings. That in the centre was round, more or 
less in the form of a large yifvt, only built of wood 
painted red instead of felt ; for this reason such round 
halls ai-e known as urgotn .sunuf, iirifo being tlie 
complimentaiy word for a person's yurt or residence. 
This hall in particular Avas dedicated to Maklial, a hideous 
Dokshit, and was thus knoAvn also as IMakhalin Sumu. 
The entrance to it Avas through a tmy red Avooden portico 
or antechamber, such as is noAv usually seen in front of 
the yurts of princes or other Avealthy persons. This 
antechamber forms an excrescence outside the circle of 
the yurt and someAvhat resembles a small bathing machine, 
without its Avheeis, placed close up against the yurt door. 
Sometimes in front of a yurt there are tAvo such AVOoden 
antechambers, one of Avhicli is arranged as a tiny chapel 
containing an assortment of horkltans. In tlie case I saAV 
the chapel Avas the southernmost, Avhile betAveen it and 
the yurt AA^as an empty porch, Avhicli, however, contained 
a side door Avhich allowed access to the yurt Avithout 
having to pass through the chapel. 

When I entered the Maklialin Sumu I found it almost 
dark Avithiii. The little light that penetrated revealed 
a chamber crowded with Dokshit horkhaiis and containing 
several stands of Mongol arms, spears, flintlocks, and 
bows. A single lama Avas seated on the floor mumbling 
prayers and making mystic gestures. The place Avas 
evidently regarded as specially sacred, as another lama 
soon came in search of me and begged me to retire. 

Behind the Maklialin Sumu and close up against the 
north fence of the yard Avas a square red Avooden building 
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preceded by a verandah, which was known as Gandjur 
Suinu, because it was here that was kept the temple's 
copy of the Gandjur, tlie great lamaist ic canon AYhich 
was translated into Mongol about lolO A.D., having been 
translated earlier from Sanskrit into Tibetan in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. It consists of 100 or 108 volumes 
of 1,000 pages each. Together with the Danjur (Tanjur) 
it forms the bulk of tlie iamaistic scriptures. All temples 
make great efforts to possess a copy of the Gandjur. It 
is printed at Peking, Gum bum, and in Tibet. 

Just before reaching Siidjict Gung Hosliim we travelled 
for about a day together with a party of Bargin Buriats 
Avho ^vere sent from Wu Shiretin temple (in the Huvot 
Ulan Hoshun (bordered red banner) of Sliun (NewA 
Barga on the Kiver Keruleii) to Urga to take over and 
escort back a copy of the Gandjur wliicli liad been bought 
for the temple. The party consisted of four, a Gelun ^ 
lama as chief and three laymen. They had two carts 
each draAvn by one camel, two other camels Avere being 
ridden, while a fifth followed as reserve in rear. 

The temple of Gandjur Sumu in Barga, famous all over 
Eastern Asia for the great fair which every autumn 
attracts hither Ilussians, Mongols, and Chinese from 
a thousand miles around, owes its name and existence 
to a copy of this Gandjur canon. Tlie Buriats of Barga, 
Avho migrated in 1735 from out of Khalkha to their 
present lands in Western Barga, petitioned the Emperor 
Chhen Lung, so the tradition goes, that in tlieir new 
lands they suffered from the lack of facilities for practising 
tlieir old religion of Lamaism. xVs a conseipience Ch‘ien 
Lung presented the eight banners of >Shun Barga with 
a copy of the Gandjur. Owung to tlie fact that tlie Buriats 
had not yet built any temples, tlie canon was temporarily 

^ Tliere are three grades or orders of consecration amongst lamas, 
irrespective of any question of office or rank— 1, Gelun ; 2, Getsul ; 
3, Bandi. 
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housed in a ha ish in near tiie Arshun River, while later, 
in 1785, the present temple of Gandjur was built and the 
vohinie deposited therein. In spite of the above version, 
which suits the present devotion to Lainaism of these 
nomads, it is probable that the initiative in the presentation 
of the Gandjur by Ch’ien Luno’ was taken, not by the 
Buriats, but by the Emperor and his Government. 
Clvien Lung, perhaps even more than his grandfather 
K’anghsi, Avorked liard at tlie propagation and fostering 
of Lainaism as a part of his deliberate policy of 
weakening and rendering peaceful and harmless the 
erstwhile formidable nomads wlio surrounded the Middle 
Kingdom in a great semicircle on the north and Avest. 
The fact that the Buriats Avaited fifty years on their neAA^ 
lands before completing their first temple proves that 
tlie religious devotion of to-daA" Avas far from existing 
in those times. Had it not been for Clrien Lung’s care, 
it is possible that Lainaism Avould have died out amongst 
tlie Buriats and that they AA'Ould have drifted back into 
their old religion of Shamanism, AAdiich Avas then, and 
is still, practised by their neighbours the Soloiis and 
Chepchins of Huchin or old Barga, and of Avhich so many 
traces still survive in the Lainaism of Mongolia. 

To the south-east of the Gol Sumu lay the IMomboin 
Sumu, Avhich, as I said before, had been built by my host 
the Moiuboin Lama. It was decidedl}^ of a mixed .style. 
Its white rectangular lower mass, plain and someAvhat 
severe, aa^us Tibetan, Avhile a turret with typically Chinese 
roof projected from the centre, and a Chinese bricked 
courtyard Avas arranged on tlie south, Avliere a porcIiAvay 
opened on to tlie surrounding grass. The main hall, too, 
had a verandah-porch. The interior resembled as a Avhole 
that of the Gol Sumu on a smaller scale, as indeed in 
A’arious degrees do the interiors of all the temple halls. 
The chief ditierence lies in the varying size and the 
vaiying richness of decoration and Avealth in horklians. 
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But in the 3Ioinboiii Sumu there was one feature of 
peculiar interest. Hung on the east and west walls were 
several almost life-size cliarts of the human ])ody, its 
organs, blood-vessels, and bones. Being somewhat ignorant 
on the subject, I was unable to Judge of the accuracy of 
these diagrams of 3Iomboiu science. 

On the grass in front of the Gol Sumu and between the 
Momboin and Lamerin Sumu were erected three objects — 
the wooden scaffold platform, about 20 feet high, provided 
with a ladder, from wliich the call to .ser\’ice is usually 
made, and two inscriptions on small slabs of .stones 
mounted on stakes. One of these slabs had in.scribed 
upon it three sacred incantations, one of which was the 
ubiquitous orti m one pad me hum. 

The Lamerin Sumu seemed to be that in which more 
services took place than in any other. It was denselj^ 
decorated and furnished. In all the lialls one found 
either hung or placed against the walls examples of tlie 
various lamaistic musical instruments, a list and description 
of which is given in Appendix IV (see also Photos). 

Entering the Lamerin Sumu one day, I found a party 
of lamas preparing a strange piece of workmanship, tlic 
meaning and use of which I was unfortunately unable to 
have explained to me and of wliich I have not found 
an}" mention in other book.s. A flat wooden board, about 
C feet square, was set in the hall upon trestles, thus forming 
a low table. LTpon this board tliere liad been drawn an 
elaborate design consisting of circles, s^piares, triangles, 
and other geometrical flgures which in turn enclosed many 
representations of the mystic symbols of Buddhism, such 
as some of the eight precious signs. Following the lines 
of the plane drawing some half a dozen lamas were 
engaged in executing a picture in coloured powder.s, wliich 
were poured on in varying degrees of relief. The powders, 
which were of at least half a dozen colours, were kept 
in little wooden boxes, and from tliese a small cpiantity 
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was poured into the broad end of a slender copper funnel, 
about 12 inches long. The small end of the funnel 
tapered so narrow as to allow on]}" a very fine stream 
of powder to issue. Along one side of the funnel, on 
its exterior, was a saw-edged projection. By rubbing 
a metal vstick up and down on the teeth of this file -like 
surface the whole funnel could be caused to vibrate, 
and by regulating the intensit}^ of this vibration, the 
flow of powder from the funnel -point could also be 
finely controlled. The pattern was being executed with 
considerable skill, very minute details being distinctly 
brought out by the various colours. The general effect 
was very pretty. Great care had to be taken not to 
shake the board, as in places the powder was piled up 
to almost an inch in relief at the steepest possible slope. 
To diminish the jar of any accidental concussion, cushions 
were arranged round the edges of the board, on which 
the lamas leant wliile working. It would be interesting 
to learn the ultimate use and meaning of this piece 
of work. 

The remaining five temple lialls in the lamasery do 
not require much notice. Their positions, size, and 
construction material will be seen from the plan. They 
were all poorly furnished inside. Ikhe Darkhig Sumu 
means the large temple to Dark ha and Baga Darkhig 
the small temple to Dark ha. There are two Darkha 
deities, tlie Green Darkha and the White Darkha, the 
horkJtans of which are usually female figures and perhaps 
form the only female tigures amongst these horkhans 
which could be said to be attractive to European ideas 
of female beauty. They often remind one forcibly of 
modem Indian representatives of female deities. The 
White Darkha is the deity with whom the Mongol lamas of 
the eighteenth century identified the Empress Catherine II 
of Russia, whom they wish to deify as a compliment. 
The succeeding Tsars were supposed to be reincarnations 
jRAs. 1914. 57 
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of their predecessor, and it is for tliis reason that it is 
sometimes said that the Tsar is reckoned a Hnbilgan 
bv the Mono'ols. 

«/ 25 

Gunitorior Suniu is dedicated to the deitv Guno-or. In 
Xiunai Stiinu I noticed tliat- the services were conducted 
usually by bo}^ lamas. Its horlJutus were cliielly Dokshit. 
The large 2)rayer- wheel shed was an ordinary wooden 
ridge -roof supported by wooden pillars without any 
enclosing: walls. Underneath were three or four laro'e 
wooden prayer- barrels, which could be turned by the 
person pushing a handle as he walked around them. 
Outside the Goi and Momboin Sumu, on the west side of 
the porch, were some smaller prayer-barrels. Small prayer- 
wheels were ubiquitous in the lamasery. Every room 
contained one or two. Some were of interesting design 
such as those, which Avere housed in a tiny model baishin 
(hut), from the roof of which projected tlie metal spindle 
with which the barrel inside could be set spinning. Other 
forms were liung from the centre of the roof or ynrf 
so as to be influenced by the heat rising from the tire 
which is always kindled in the centre of the floor. Thus 
whenever the tire was burning the rising heat kej^t the 
suspending 2)rayei*-w]ieel spinning. A Mongol liardly ever 
enters a room without walking over to the prayer- 
wheel and setting it spinning. Some travellers, such 
as the lama mentioned above who was going to fetch 
the Grandjur, have a little red barrel attached to their 
cart. Such barrels are })i*ovi(Ied with Avings Avhich catch 
tlie wind and keep them spinning. These windmill 
barrels are also found over the gateway into yards. The 
gateway leading into the yard occu2)ied by Jantsang^ 
Hubilgan of this temple liad at least four or five such 
barrels with various contrivances for catching the Avind. 

The JmJjihjirii Avas nut present at the temple Avhile 
I AA^as there. He had apparently gone to see his parents, 
being still a boy. His quarters Avere situated near the 
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southern extremity of the western block of huts and yurts 
that flanked the temple on each side. The extreme 
southern }furts of both eastern and western blocks were 
occupied by two jassa, A jassa is a form of office for the 
transaction of temple affairs. In each lamasery there are 
several jassa, sometimes one for each temple hall. At the 
present temple the one at the south-west corner was 
known as Lamer in Jassa, while that on the east was the 
Ikhe (Great) or Gandjur Jassa. 

As already mentioned, the second highest dignitary of 
the temple and its real ruler, the Hanbo Lama, since the 
hubilgan was only a boy, lived in a large yurt north of 
the temples. Behind it and to one side was pitched 
another yurt for his attendants. The yurts of princes, 
taiji (nobles), and church dignitaries may be known from 
the fact that the outer upper covering of felt has a coloured 
border to it, usually in pale blue or pink. The rank of 
the owner can be distinguished from this border. North 
of the Hanbo Lama's yurt and just beside the main track 
which passes the lamasery on its way from Barga to Urga 
were erected a series of nine white suburgan Avhich all 
sprang from a common long white base. Suburgan is 
simply the Mongol name for what is popularly known to 
Europeans as a ‘‘ bottle pagoda ” and more correctly as 
a chorten or dagoba. 

As in the case of nearly all the temples which I passed 
en route fi-om Hailar to Urga, all the above buildings 
Avere of comparatively recent date. The 2)resent brick 
building of the Gol Sumu was built some seventeen 
years ago with the help of Chinese. The Momboin 
Sumu is still more recent. Formerly, in the time of 
Damdung Gung, the present jassak's father, there was only 
a wooden structure in the place of tlie Gol Sumu, while 
still earlier under Doma Jassak, Damdung Gung s father, 
tlie only temple was in the form of a large felt structure. 
It is extraordinary to what an extent the Mongols are 
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now dependent upon the Chinese even in the matter of 
their religious paraphernalia. All the modern brick and 
Stone temples have been built under Chinese direction, 
and the great bulk of the horlcJtans and other temple 
furniture seem to come from Dolonnor and Peking, both 
of which places are famous for their image factories.^ 
As regards clothing and almost everything they use, 
and about half they eat, the Khalkhas are also Avholl}^ 
dependent on foreigners. Felt, meat, and milk are all 
they supply for themselves. 

Tlie lamas’ living quarters were either yurts or wooden 
liuts. Most of them were not surrounded by any 
enclosure, but were in east and west lines Avith broad 
alley- ways in front of each line. The floors of the wooden 
huts were often raised ofl* the ground. The emplacements 
for yurts in lamaseries are also sometimes specially raised 
above the level of the surroundings in the form of around 
platform eitlier of beaten earth or else of a bed of stones 
covered with earth. When a yurt is not to be occupied, 
it is taken to pieces and packed up and stacked on its 
emplacement. The accompanying Pljoto will give a good 
idea of how this is done. The umbrella-like wooden 
skeleton of the roof is made to shut up, the telescopic 
trellis-like Avooden Avails are also shut up and stacked, 
Avhile the Avhole of the felt is rolled up in an old covering. 

Beyond the huts and yurts Avere to be found the stacks 
of aryol provided by their families for the use of the 
lamas, each of Avhom had his private heap. {Aryol is the 
sun-dried dung Avliich forms the onlv fuel of the Mone'ols 
in tlie Avoodless areas of the steppes.) At times the stacks 
are enclosed in huge brushwood yah Ions in whicli a door 
is sometimes made to obviate the necessity of having to 
get at the urf/ol fi’om over the yabion Avails, Avhich are 
often 6 feet high. 

^ Afc Peking the^e are situated at Kuan outside tlie An ting Men 
{(Jate) and close to the Hwang Ssu or Yellow Temple. 
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Besides being the seat of the hoshmi lamasery, this 
locality was also the official capital of the hof^hnn and 
the seat of its prince, who was at present, however, absent 
ill Urga, where I was destined later to be his guest and 
where he occupied the post of one of the Vice-Ministers 
of War in the Government of Autonomous Mongolia, 
His local ttrgo (palace or residence) was situated about 
a quarter of a mile north-east of the lamasery higher up 
on the lower and gentle slopes of the enclosing doAvns. It 
consisted of two large gurfs with a tivo-cJtien Chinese 
fangtziL between them and some back premises containing 
about seven citieii of inferior huts and a When 

I visited it the place was all shut up, but a khya {yamen 
underling) soon emerged from the back yurt and obligingly 
opened for me the windows of the central baisJtin. The 
whole hut was of one room. The wooden walls were 
very thin, and there were many cracks Avide enough to 
let in daylight, to say nothing of the wind. The floor 
rested on a base of stone, standing some 2 feet above the 
ground. In the centre of the room on the north side 
facing the door was one of the sofa-bed-thrones which 
I have described before as being in the Momboin Lama’s 
room. A lower dais ran round the east and Avest AA^all, 
and upon it Avere placed large Avooden chests. In the 
room AA'ere hung a number of photos and Chinese prints 
of piu’sonalities. There Avere also seAeral clocks, a pair 
of Aveighing scales, and saddlery of all sorts, Avhile a large 
enamel Avash-basin Avas visible on one of the beams under 
the roof, Avhich had no ceiling. The Avhole Avas very 
primitive and mean for the state apartment of a reigning 
prince. The urgo Avhich he has liad built for him at Urga, 
and Avhere he uoaa^ resides, is on a someAvhat larger scale 
and much better finished, better furnished, and better kept. 
For the making of these baishin the Mongols probably pay 
exorbitant prices to the Chinese contractors, and in the end 
receive a structure Avhich is too cold to inhabit in Aviiiter. 
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Half a mile to tlie west lay the yampu of the hosJtun. 
which consisted of one large yurt, in rear of which were 
two small wooden huts. In the yurt I met two officials, 
whose acquaintance I had already made earlier in tlie day 
at the lamasery. These were the officiating tzakhiral'chi 
and a retired tzaUitrakchi} On this occasion I showed 
them both my passports, the Mongol one given me by 
the Amban of Barga, and the Russian one given by the 
Russian consul at Hailar. Neither, however, ot the worthy 
administrators had e^'er heard of England. The only 
comment they could otfer to the statement contained in 
the passports that I was a British subject was to ask 
whether 1113" country was part of or s\mon3uiious with 
Japan. However, both gentlemen were extremelj^ well dis- 
posed towai'ds me, so their ignorance was of no importance. 
The social relations exist in between all classes of Mono-ois, 
not excluding even those between prince and subject, are 
of the very simplest order. The lii*st time I met the 
tzakJiirahchi, who in the absence of his prince and the 
tiisalakchi vras de facto ruler of the principality^ lie was 
seated on the door of tlie tin}" hut which was used b\" 
my driver as a kitchen, engaged in animated conversation 
with m3" driver and a crowd of common lamas and bo3^s. 
It is the same also with the taiji. The Ha Lama of the 
temple was the jassak’s brother, but he mixed freel}- on 
an equal footing with the other lamas. One da}" I was 
seated writing in my room when tlie door was pushed 
open and there entered a black man attired in every 
way like any other lierdsman. Accustomed to tiiese 
inquisitive intrusions, which in no sense otfend against 

^ The tznhliirah.'lii is the second mo^t important of tlje official in 
a hoshuH. He ahvays drawn trom umon;^>t the non-nohle rank and 
tile. The first otficial is the (Chinese H^ieh li Taiji), Avho is 

ahvays a fniji. Tlie (tL^nJitkrJu liere I never saw. Tljere au‘ .sometimes 
two or more in a ho^hm. But in the case of ail small only one 

official in all attends at any one period to conduct the administration. 
The rest live at lioine. 
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Mongol etiquette, I took no notice and the man subsided 
to the floor, follo^Ying Muth intense interest every move- 
ment of my fountain pen. A little later Baljir entered 
and proceeded to introduce the stranger as brother of the 
prince, a first-class taiji. There was nothing to distinguish 
him in dress, education, or conduct from the common 
herd. He was reputed a very Avealthy man, and did 
indeed own vast lierds, but he himself took a full share 
in the work of tending tliese. It was only when his Avife 
was pointed out to me that I saAV some signs of their 
wealth. This lady was engaged, with the help of 
a common girl, in hauling out of a store-hut quantities 
of new felt and in loading the same into a little bullock - 
cart, as a preparation for the pitching of warm yurts at 
their winter station to Avhich they Avere just about to 
migrate. In spite of the rough work she Avas doing, she 
AA^as attired in all lier finery as a rich married Avoman, 
a turn-out AAdiich, AAuth its silks and brocades and its 
silver and gold ornaments, must cost no mean sum 
Photos). 

This taiji Avas keen luinter, and he Avore at his belt 
an example of one of the few kinds of Avork made by the 
Mongols themselves in the shape of a well-finished and 
serviceable hunting-knife, the handle of Avhich Avas encased 
in the bark of some tree. In conversation Avith liim I came 
across another proof of the rapid and marked decrease in 
the population of Kiialkha. All taiji on attaining tiie 
aee of 18 ha\'e allotted to them from amongst the common 
people of tile hoshitn a certain number of households as 
serfs. These serfs are styled hliamjihja and are in no Avay 
badly treated : they Avork Avithoiit pay for their lord, but 
ill return they probably live on the products of his flocks 
and lierd.s. The number of these hliamjilifa families 
allotted to each taiji is fixed and varies according to the 
rank of the taiji, (Tliere are four classes of taiji.) ify 
present visitor Avas a first-class taiji, Avho ought to have 
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sixteen yurt-holds. He told me he only liad four, and 
explained that at the outset, whenever numbers allowed, 
a full complement was still allotted, but that as time 
progressed the number of j/urt-holds diminished from such 
natural causes as death, and the number of persons in the 
hoshun seldom allowed of the tilling- up of such casualties. 
It is almost certain that when the original establishment 
of khamjihja was fixed by usage the population of the 
hosltun easily allowed of its maintenance in full, whereas 
now here was a first-class taiji who had to be content 
with four yurts of serfs. 

The Mongol monk is by no means cut olf from the 
society of women, as his European counterpart is supposed 
to be. As a matter of fact, a great many lamas openly 
live with women Avhile they are away from the temple, 
for by no means do all the lamas live continually at tlieir 
temple. At felt-making time, especially, numbers go to 
the yurts of their families to assist in this activity, which 
somewhat corresponds to the harvest of an agricultural 
people. Moreover, women Avere constantly in and out of 
the temple habitations ; these may, of course, haA^e been 
the sisters or relatives of the men they came to see, but 
that considerable immorality Avith Avomen exists Avas 
evident to me from the obscene suggestions and signs 
Avhich were at times openly made to me in the presence of 
AA^omen themselves, AA^ho, moreoA^er, seemed Aery little 
embarrassed by sucli behaviour. As to the universally 
reputed immorality of tlie lamas Avitli tlieir oavii sex, 
I noticed nothing. All Mongols are passionately fond of 
children, and the fact of their 02 :)en]y fondling a boy 
cannot be taken as proof of immorality. 

There AA^as one Avoman in tliis temple Avho was an o])ject 
of great interest to me. Slie Avas attticted Avitli some form 
of intermittent madness. During lier fits of madness she 
would* destroy every tiling she could lay lier hands on. She 
had two little sons, but had no liusband, at any rate none 
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living. Being poor and without rich relations who could 
have looked after her safely during her mad tits by 
keeping her in a separate she became the object of 

notice from the /tos/tuu officials. The latter decided that 
she should have a heavy chain which should be locked 
vouiAd her neck, either bj^ herself or any other person, 
whenever she or they felt that a fit was approaching. 
The dimensions and weight of this chain were astounding. 
There were twelve links in it, each 11 inches long : the 
iron of which each link was formed was i in. thick and 
I in. broad, while the link had an exterior width of 
4^ inches. Besides these twelve links there were the iron 
collar round her neck and a short connectinor fiornre of 

O 

eight link between the collar and the twelve long links. 
The iron of the collar was | in. in diameter. The other 
end of the chain was not attached to anything, its purpose 
being to weigh lier down and impede her movements 
during heii fits of fury. I saw the woman both with and 
witliout the chain. She said that although she found the 
chain an intolerable weight when in her calm mind, 
during lier fits she was able to wield it about like a piece 
of rope. It struck me that the expedient of the civil 
power rendered the patient even more dangerous than 
before. A peculiar feature was that tlie woman even 
when wearing the chain was quite cheerful about it, and 
seemed to regard the decision of tlie authorities as a most 
reasonable and humane one. And in point of fact it was 
probably, from her point of view, the least irksome thing 
that could have been done. For, as the tzaJchirakchi 
pointed out to me, there were no hospitals, no prisons, and 
no asylums in the liosltuii, and in any ease her present 
semi-liberty was preferable to being shut up. The 
woman in question seemed to live on the temple. She 
was always in and out picking up what she could obtain 
from others for herself and her two little boys. One 
morning I saw her gathering np in her apron the grain 
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which had been swept into a heap from the floor of tlie 
temple where it had been strewn diirino- service. She 
lived in a wretchedly covered smoke-blackened yurt about 
half a mile from the lamasery, and it was here that one 
evening I witnessed the very interesting rite of choijuwj 
or choidjiiufj Loan, I afterwards learnt that what I saw 
on this occasion was a debased and probably Shamanistic 
form of the pui'ely lamaistic rite of chotdjnmf, which is 
a kind of divination, and, as practised in Tibet, is described 
by Colonel Waddell in that fund of detailed information 
The Buddhism- of Tibet, The word hoan, the sound of 
which might by some be transliterated bon, may possibh' 
be connected with the word meaning the non-lamaistic 
priests in Tibet, who in man}^ ways correspond to the 
Shamans of the northern borders of Mongolia. Tlie 
performance of the boon certainly resembled in many 
ways the religious frenzy of the Shaman. What I saw 
was as follows : — 

Inside and round the Avestern wall of the yurt were 
seated tliree or four lamas, including a yethfjui, with 
musical instruments and other ecclesiastical paraphernalia. 
In the centre of the yurt, slighth" on the east side, was 
the choidjunrf boon, a lay 3Iongol, dressed up in a dirty 
multicoloured and barbarous costume someAviiat resembling 
that of the conventional Avarrior in the Chinese theatre in 
that a number of banners Avere attached to his back. 
This individual Avas performing a Aveird and gruesome 
but .sorncAvhat monotonous dance in th<‘ r/, the smallness 
of AAdiich naturally cramped his mo Axemen ts and prevented 
mucli display ot* elan. He made tlie most fearful grimaces 
and facial contortions, apparently trying to imitate some 
malignant and furious monstvr. In his hands he shook 
a SAA'ord and a spear, and at one stage cut his tongue Avith 
the sword and tlum exhibited the bleeding end of that 
member. Lither from religious frenzy or from bodily 
exertion, he undoubtedly Avorked himself up into a nasty 
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state of perspiration : his face, encased in its barbaric 
headgear, was not pleasant to look upon. Later on he 
subsided upon a wooden backless stool and there went 
through a prolonged and most realistic fit of shivering 
and gnashing of teeth, uttering all the time ghastly and 
ferocious mutterings. There could be little doubt that, 
like the ><haman, he was in a state of religious ecstasy, 
but his performance did not seem to evoke the same 
reverence towards himself as that of the shaman, who, 
unlike the hoan, is a priest. During the whole proceeding 
a crowd of some twenty or thirty lamas and neighbours, 
including women and boys, were peering through openings 
in the felt coverings of the yurt and through the door, 
trying to see as much as possible. Everybody, both 
spectators and officiating lamas, seemed to regard the 
whole matter as an amusing sort of punch and judy show. 
Only the unfortunate poor woman, her two little boys, 
and an old woman who also belonged to the liousehold 
took the rite seriousl3\ The poor woman frequently 
prostrated herself and assumed postures of supplication 
and prayer. It was evident that she believed that the 
ceremony might bring some good to her household. The 
other old woman sat on the floor and with great reverence 
held down the stool on which the hoan sat during 
his shivering fit. Finally the mad woman produced an 
oflering in the shape of a Jtadak which she fearfully 
essayed to place in the boaits lap, but, being too afraid, 
handed it to a grinning lama, who placed it there and who 
then commenced a secret conversation with the hoan. 
This I presumed was the consummation of the rite, 
namely, the eliciting of a prediction as to the future. 
Later, again, the hoa n recommenced his dancing and the 
woman subjected herself to being struck on the head 
and back with the flat of his sword. Tlie difierence 
between the liopeful devotion of the poor family, who 
probably had to pay dearly for the celebration of this rite 
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by the parasite clergy, and the levity of tlie latter and of 
the spectators Avas rather pathetic. 

Just before I left I noticed that the crowd round 
the door shifted aAvav. and, taking advantage of this 
opportunity to see without liaving to elbow myself 
amongst the liithy clothes of the spectators, I squatted 
down some yards from the opening and looked through. 
I Avas soon, hoAvever. to learn tlie reason AAdiy everybody 
else avoided this position, for first the SAvord and then 
the spear came hurtling through the yurt door and buried 
themseh^es in the ground at my feet. This seemed to 
mark a climax, and the hoan sat doAvn and Avas assisted 
by the family to remove his hot head-dress and to take 
some refreshment. At this juncture I left, but from 
hearing a resumption of the lamas’ music I believe that 
the rite Avas not yet finished. 

The old Momboin Lama expressed a certain disapproval 
of this rite, but at the same time he insisted that 
choidjunrj Avas a pure lamaistic ceremony authorized 
by the sacred books. He AA^as conscious of and admitted 
the surviA^al of Shamanistic elements in the present 
Lamaism of his people, quoting as an example the 
ubiquitous oho, A\diicli he said it AA^as necessary to preserve 
as being a propitiation to the spirits of localities, to Avhose 
influence a pastoral and nomadic people Avere particularly 
subject and in Avhose hands lay tlie AA^elfare of the flocks 
and herds. Few questions are so interesting or so hard 
to unraA^el as that of the changes effected in the practice 
and theory of a religion as the result of its introduction 
into a ncAV country Avhere an older faith still holds 
powerful SAvay over a simple people. 

After several Aveeks witliout any meat food, I Avas 
delighted to devour again mutton hashes, Avhich my lama- 
driver used to prepare from the young sheep Avhich 
Baljirs father sent me as a present. At a temple sheep 
must be killed outside the temple area, as no life is^ 
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allowed to be taken within a temple. Nor will any 
lama ever kill any livino* thing. Except live sheep, 
nothing whatever was procurable at the temple. There 
never had been an}" trading establishment here, but this 
year even the itinerant Chinese hawkers did not come, 
owing to the repressive policy which the Urga Government 
Avas temporarily persuaded to adopt toAvards Chinese 
trade. As Russian traders AA"ere not in a position to 
till the place liitherto occupied ])y Chinese and uoaa" denied 
to them, a veritable famine in all goods of foreign origin 
reigned in Khalkha during the summer and early autumn 
of 1913, until in October the anti -Russian reaction bore 
its fruits and the Chinese caravans Avere alloAved to come 
through from Kalgan. The Avretched tribesmen in many 
parts AA"ere reduced to living on Avhat their flocks and 
herds could give them, namely meat and milk and its 
many products. 
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N.B. Appendices II to Y are not intended to be in any way 
coin])lete lists, but merely enumerate a few of the Khalkha 
names and Khalkha forms of objects already familiar in Tibet. 

APPEKPIX II 

List of Articles of Lama Apparel 

Oa-icoa-taL (See Photo.) A taU yellow hat with upturned 
black velvet brim. The yellow crown is of patterned silk. 
From the back hang down two broad red streamers, which are 
sometimes allowed to hang down and are sometimes draped over 
the yellow crown. Some lamas wear blue streamers, e.g. the 
(jcthgiii. (Cf. Waddells Laviaism, p. 196.) 

Shessdrr. (See Photo.) The tall yellow' hat tvith woollen 
mane, like that worn by Roman soldiers. 

Del. The long robe usually worn at ordinary times. (See 
photos of lamas.) 

Tsou. A long outer robe. 

JdHchi. A long cloak W’orn at service, furnished with pleats 
in the back, and a form of yoke with short ribbons attached. 

Yiutiauj. A red hood for the head made of cloth. 

Orr-hii'incli. The long red cross-sash or scarf, worn wmind 
over the left shoulder and round the w^aist. 

Tsahir. (See Photo.) The red cloth satchel (Colonel Waddell 
calls it the waiter- bottle w’allet : cf. Lam a ism ^ p. 201 ) formed 
of tw'o oblong pieces of red doth lined, placed one on top of the 
other, the lining being on the inner side. From the top, where 
the two cloth Haps join, projects a brass handle about 2 inches 
long. To this are attached strings, wKich end in a bone or 
motlier-of-pearl button, wdncb is tucked into the sash-belt under 
the gow’ii. In a Gelun’s tsahir the red cloth flaps are about 
9 inches long from top to bottom and 7^ inches broad. The 
tsahir of a Getsul is soinewKat smaller. 
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APPENDIX III 

List of Ecx’lesiastical Utensils 

Ddmii}\ A small hand drinn made to resound by being 
vibrated in one hand, which causes the balls attached by strings 
to the centre of the drum to strike upon the sounding surfaces. 
It is always used in the right hand during service and prayer. 

Bomba. The holy water vase, a form of teapot in copper 
or silver, in the mouth (not the spout) of which is placed the 
peacock’s feather {f/osJii). It is also one of the eight precious 
signs. 

GdsJii. The i:)eacock’s feather or feathers mounted in a metal 
setting, the lower end of which is placed in the bomba. Various 
mystic symbols are performed with the feathers, chiefly 
consisting in lifting them from out of the bomba with the right 
hand and describing a circle in the air with a flick towards the 
right to finish up with, after which the goshi is idaced back 
again in the bomba . 

Honk. The small silver or copper handbell which is rung 
frequently during prayer. It is always held by the handle in 
the full of the left hand, not with the fingers. 

Blrel. The staff of the getligui, a stout stick about 4 inches 
long ; the lower end is shod with metal, the iqiper end encased 
in cloth. From the centre is hung a bunch of hadaks. 

Dong. The conch-shell, which, to make it emit sounds, is 
blown into with the mouth through a hole made in the naturally 
closed end of the shell. A shell with the twist in the opposite 
direction to the usual is specially prized. They often have 
ribbons attached to them. 

Domba. The tall brass milk- or tea-jug used by Mongols for 
domestic and for ecclesiastical purposes. When tea is seiuxd to 
the lamas during service it is poured out from these domba. 
On the exterior are slightly raised bands of metal (copper or 
silver) running horizontally round the vessel. It has a large 
handle. 

Ochir. The dorji or thunderbolt, a sort of small double- 
headed sceptre used during prayer to make symbols. It is held 
ill the full of the right hand. M'hen placed on the small table 
in front of the officiating lama it lies second from the left 
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(i.e. the lama’s left), between the bowl of grain on the extreme 
left and the handbell {honh). 

Biida, The general Mongol name for grain, by which also 
is known the grain used during service. 

Bdtang. A many-coloured cloth or silk ornamentation 
suspended from the ceilings of temples, consisting of four strips 
or streamers of material, each of a different colour, hanging 
down side by side from a bracket, which in turn is suspended 
from the ceiling (see Photo). 

Jantsang. One of the eight precious signs. A sort of canopy 
somewhat in the shape of a bell. When placed on the outsides 
of temples it is usually of metal, generally gold -coloured. 
Those which hang from the ceilings of temple halls are made 
of ribbons of various colours (see Photos). The outdoor jantsaiuj 
are sometimes placed at the four corners of the roof of a temple 
hall, and sometimes a large one is placed by itself on a wooden 
scaffolding which may be 20 feet high. These are fflled with 
sacred objects, and are themselves regarded with A'eneration 
(see Photos). 


APPENDIX IV 
Musical Instruments 

Seining and Tsang. Two forms of brass clashing cymbals. 

Hdrrog, A suspended gong. 

Bishgur. Straight-stemmed, wude-mouthed trvunpets about 
2 feet long. (See Photo.) 

BureL The large, long, collapsible trumpets, 7 feet long, in 
three telescopic sections, blown with the heavy end resting on 
a wooden stand ; used in pairs. (See Photo.) 

Gdndcuig. Short dragon-mouthed, slightly curved trumpets 
or bugles. (See Photo.) 

Hengerig. Drums of various sorts. Generally hung from 
a pole when in use. Some have a long wooden handle by 
which they can be carried on the move. (See Photo.) 

Doaddrram. A musical instrument consisting of nine small 
(2 or 3 inches in diameter) gongs set symmetrically in a wooden 
framework. 


jR.\s. iyi4. 
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APPENDIX V 

Names in Khalkha Dialect of vARiors objects of 
Buddhist reverence 

The eight precious signs {naiman (s) tliakil) or glorious 
emblems. 

Du Jell. The victorious banner. 

Thdkass. The tM'o hshes. 

Bumha, The vase. 

Stlietsthalc, The flower. 

Dong. The shell. 

Uldtzi. The hexagonal pattern. 

Jdntsang. The bell- shaped canopy. 

Hdrral. The wheel. 

The seven signs (dolon (7) oten). See Waddell’s 
p. 889. 

Hurrah The wheel. 

Hm'r'icu. The jeveel or llaming pineai^ple. 

Tziunoa. The Jiiing (human figure) with clasped hands. 
Lomhu. The hung with hands in lap. 

Ldmhoa. The elephant. 

Dantchag. The horse. 

Hakhung. The Jiung with beast’s head under arm. 

Siretbei Hurrah The Wheel of Life. (See Waddell’s 
Lama ism.) 

Hoir (2) gurus. The two deer which flank and face on each 
side the horral or wheel which is often jdaced over the entrance 
into temple halls. 

Dau (i) Ja{l)k-ch insi. The four Great Lords of the Sky. 
Lord of the Saiibkrit. Khalkha. 

North Vaishramana Namsarai 

East .Dritarashtra Ul-horr-surung 

South Virudhaka Pag-ji-wo 

West Yirupaksha Mig-mei-san 

Dastli tlidi jut. An ornamental design often painted on 
woodwork over doors, consisting of a series of eight or nine 
dishes, each laden with various objects. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES TO PHOTOS 

PLATE I 

1. Type of Chinese house built as prince’s palace. This 
one is the urgo of San Beisa. In front is an example of 
princely yiirt with bordered coverings and wooden boards round 
the bottom to keep out the wind, and red wooden portico, while 
the two poles support a string of prayers written on rags, 

2. The Gol Sumu. 

3. Drums, the three kinds of trumpets, and the cushions 
on ^vhich the lamas sit during service, all exposed outside the 
Lamerin Sumu. (The long trumpet is a hurel, the two shorter 
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straight trumi^ets standing up are hisligiir, ^vhile at their feet 
are the curved gdiidang lying on a cushion.) 

4. The private chapel or dug uni, facing the altar, 

5. Blowing hurei trumpets. In background is the 
scaffolding from which the call to service is made, and also 
part of the Momboin Sumii. 

6. Bomha^ diessdrr, oa-icoa~tai, and tsahir outside the 
verandah of the Momboin Lama’s baishin, 

PLATE II 

1. The nine white suhurgan. 

2. Yurts folded and packed. In the centre is the 
collapsible woodwork of the roof, on left are the trellis-like 
collapsible side walls (stacked against the wooden hut), and on 
right are stacks of felt coverings. 

8. Another type of Tibetan -style temple. The Cher 
Datsan at Tsetsen Khan Urgo. 

4. Jdntsang and hataiig held uj^ by a Gelun Lama on 
whom can be seen the orr-hwmch sash and tsahir wallet. 

b. The wife and family of Sait Siidjict Gung taken at 
Urga. The Gung is the big man with the peacock’s feather 
in his hat. On his left is his brother, the Da Lania, on his 
right his wife, with their son in between them. Note the 
women's head-dress, coiffure and pearls, and long sleeves. 

G. One of the golden wooden hats of the Momboin Lama. 
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ON SOME GRAMMATICAL FORMS OCCURRING IN THE 
OLD BAISWARI OF TULASI DASA 

By L. P. TESSITORI 

rjiHE object of the present note is to throw some light 
on certain grammatical forms which are met with in 
Tulasi Dasa’s JRdmacaritamdnasa, and which either have 
not been paid sufficient attention hitherto or have 
remained unrecognized or have even been utterly mis- 
understood. 

I shall begin b}' pointing out a duilectical peculiarity 
which I came across twice in the Bdmacaritamdnasa , 
namely once in tlie first and another time in the second 
book. Here is the passage where I met it first : — 

{Bal. 258, 4).i 

In Mr. Growse’s rendering, which runs Here is a bow 
as firm as adamant, and liere a little dark-hued prince ot 
tender fi-ame ’ (vol, i, p. 150), we find no satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty involved by the phrase 

nor are we better enlightened by Baija Natha's 
commentary, where is explained as a mere form from 
, used ill a pregnant sense ; fit 'Rtfr 

Wr-B ^ 'STTlfT, fWT 

f!T-^ -^t: ( vol. i, p. oGIV" 

^ The present and all the following; quotations from the Old Baiswari 
original are drawn trom the edition of the 

iWT, 8^0^. 

“ The reference i> to Xavala Kisora's edition, Lakhnau, 1800, 
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Tlie other passage is the follow ing : — 

I II 

(Anodh. 21 , 2 ). 

wliich is rendered hy Gro\vst\ satisfactorily enough, 

'' Whomever God creates tlie dependant of an eneiin\ it is 
good for him to die rather than live ’’ (vol. ii, p. 13), but 
is not quite perfectly understood by Baija Xatlia, M'ho, 
apparently unaAvare of the peculiar function in Avliieli 
is used in the passage, strives to explain it merely 
by the aid of the ordinary meaning of viz, : 

I, FJ- ^tT-% ^ f3r?IT%, 

^t^oRT ■5CT%, fiT-^ ^wr f, ^ 

^1^ (vol. i, p. 732). 

XoAV it is plain that, in botli the Old BaisAvari passages 
above, is the conjunctive participial form of 

used in the particular function of a comparative post- 
position. The tAvo phrases in wliich occurs ought 

therefore to be rendered as folloAvs : “ A boAV even 

harder than adamant'’ and ‘'For him death is better 
than life Sir George Grierson informs me tliat ^Tff 
is still used in the abov^e sense in the rustic speech so 
far east as Bihar. Mr. Kellogg s statement that a.s 

a conjunctive participle from ^ 1 ^ 5 , is employed, though 
rarely, to form comparatives in Xaipall (/Znidz Grammar, 
I 210 ), is iiardly correct, in the latter language, 
being used almost in the function of a definite article and, 
according to Sir George Grierson, perhaps ]>eing of Tibeto- 
Burman origin. 

More interesting, from the point of vieAV of historical 
grammar, are Iaa^o verbal forms, Avhich appear as the 
remnants of tlie regular passive conjugation, and which — 
the passive conjugation having generally died out in the 
old vernaculars of the East at a mucli earlier period 
than in the vernaculars of the West — may be regarded 
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as very important documents concerning tlie subject. 
The former of the two forms ends in and its use 

in the Old Baiswari is mostly contined to the verb 
the verbal meaning implied being generally that of the 
imperative. Take the two examples following — 

^ fTf I II 

(Bed. 229, 6). 

I T?T^tT TurraT ii 

(Ai/odlt. 237, 2). 

^Ir. Growse*s translation of the tAVO runs as follows : 

Everyone is talking of their lovelines.s : Ave really must 
see them; they are Avorth seeing” (vol. i, p. 143), and 
“ See, my lord, those huge trees, ‘pdkai\ jCinLan, mango, 
and tariuild " (a^oI. ii. p. 134). 

XoAv, as far as the tAVo examples above go, the simple 
imperative meaning is no doubt \^eiy satisfactoiy, but the 
case is no more so aa hen aa^c come to other passages like 
the folloAving — 

{Ayodh. 66 , 9). 

“ Do you tliink, if you keep me at Avadli, that I can 
survdve till the end of A^our exile ( *’ (GroAvse, vol. ii, 
p. 40) ; and — 

^ rlf I 50, 6 ). 

*■ Everywhere you might see monkeys falling to tlie 
ground ’ (GroAvse, vol. iii, p. 98). 

It is clear — as it might also be inferred from the nature 
of the termination — tliat Avith such forms in the 

imperative meaning cannot be the original one, and it is 
therefore to some different tense Ave must look for the 
historical explanation of them. The right solution has 
long been found by Sir Charles Lyall {Sketch of the 
Hindustani Laiajuaye, p. 42), avIio suggested that 
is the 3rd person singular of tlie present passive, and is 
identical Avith modern the so-called respectful 
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imperative form4 We liave, in fact^ in tlie Old 

(Eastern) Hindi form correspondino* to Old Western 
Rajasthani “ and M'hich still survive in 

Modern Gujarati and M^l.r^vari Its Western 

Hindi derivates and (by dropping of the original 

•’fl) are still capable of being likeAvise used in the 

function of several ditferent tenses. Passive presents in 
i.e. with short i, are already’ very common in tlie 
AcUncithcfcoritra, an Old Western Rfijastliani work, %vhic)i 
represents for us the most eastern form of the Old 
Western Rajasthani,- As for tlie passing of the present 
passive meaning into the imperative, as M^ell as into tlie 
potential and conditionab evidence tliereof is not v^anting 
in tlie Old Western Rajasthani and in its two offsprings, 
the Modern Gujarati and Marwari. Let me quote only 
the three examples following : — 

^rnr {SCdihltadrucaupai, 12) A 

‘'Let US now leave [this] village.” 

^ 

(Balavabodlia to the Indri ii(ipa.rajinjamtoJ:a, 71 )d 
"A lion and an elephant can be easily subdued.” 

ftfjT 

(DamdrAu/ida, 8). 

‘•As, if one threw a yoke into tiie eastern end of the 
Ocean ...” 

^ Su- Charles Lyall was, however, wrong in explaining all fonns in -p/r 
ii'* ,*ird 'singular [>re-'enl jiassives, a part of them luiving originated 
from the ancient precat ive and being, therefore, only accidentally 
identical with the former one'^. Ct. Sii Geoige < d lei'-on’h note on “The 
Modem Iiido-Aryan Polite Imperativ e '* in JRAS., 1!)1U, pp. l()*2-‘». 

- Pnder thi'j term 1 understand the common parent ot Modem 
Giijuirai and Maiwari (et. JRAS., IJIJ, p. o.>4, n, 1). For any 
information on the Mibject the reader may lefer to my ‘‘Xotes on 
the (Inimmar of the Old ^Vestern Rajastlianl, witli siiecial refeicnee 
to ApabhiaiiRa and to Gujarati and Ahlrwarl**. Mhich are just being 
published in tlie Indian Ant i<ina nj. 

A MS. of tills work will be found amongst the Indian Collection in 
the Regia Biblioteca X’azionale Centuile at Floienc**, 

A AIS. thereof in the India OMice Libiury (*s', r). 

® A MS. thereof in the abo^ e-mentioiied Biblioteca of Florence. 
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For tlie potential meaning which very frequently 
iiccoinpanies the present passive in Modern Marwari, 
cf. Grierson's Linguistic Survey of India, vol, ix, pt. ii, 
p. 29. Tlie best illustration of the adaptability of the 3rd 
singular form of tlie present passive to assume practically 
the meaning of otlier tenses and persons is atibrded by 
the Modern Gujarati present forms in which, as 

I have sliown elsewhere^ are derived fi’om Old Western 
Rajasthani and have passed from the meaning of 

the present passive 3rd singular to that of the present 
active 1st plural. 

The practical consequence is that in the two first 
examples above is not an imperative proper, but 

simply a present passive used in the potential-imperative 
meaning, and therefore, to be literally translated, should 
not be rendered by ‘'see!'" but by let it (or them) be 
seen ; whereas and in the third and 

fourth example are passive presents used in tlieir original 
meaning, and hence the passages in which they occur 
should be rendered as : Let me be kept at Avadh, if [my] 
vital .spirits are known [to you] to last till the end [of 
your exile],” and Everywhere there are seen monkey's 
falling down [dead] ” respecti\'ely. In the former of tlie 
two last examples, is also very probably but an 

apocopation of the 1st person of the present passi\'e, used 
in the potential -imperative meaning.- 

The other passive form, which is not less important, 
ends in and appears to remain unclianged for all 

persons, numbers, and genders. Tliis form luul already 
been noticed by Mr. Kellogg, § 5 (it), a of his Hindi 

^ 2sofei^ on fJif Crnnunar of tlu (Jia lidjoaliCinl, §1»L. 

“ It i.s strange that no mention of these lorms in made by 

Kellogg in Ins very complete lUnUi iU'animar, a fact which leads me to 
surmise that lie possdjly took the to be some sort of ]»loona^tic or 
emphatic a])[)endage. It is unnecessary to remark that in ordinary 
editions of tlie LYonocnrifanuhia^a the ending ns commonly 

changed to 
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GramiiKfr, where he improperly termed it as “ Prakritic 
present passive ", and by >Sir Charles Lyall, p. 42 of his 
Sketch of the HlndiisUfnt Linujuoffe. wliere lie explained 
it as a present passive participle. It is. in fact, a survival 
of the imperfect participle of the passive conjugation, and 
it may be compared with the Old Western Rajasthani 
cognate forms in (strong), (weak), tlie only 

difierence being in the being substituted tor in 

the characteristic of the passive and terminal being 
dropped. In the Rdmacarif(rindnasiL this participle is 
commonly employed in the function of the present tense, 
much as it is the case with the imperfect participle in the 
Apabhramsa of the Prdkrta-Piiigala-StLtras — which I 
believe to be the parent of the Old Western Hindi — and in 
Modern Hindi in general, where we find the imperfect 
participle commonly employed, either in connexion Avith 
the substantive verb, or separate!}", to form the present 
definite. An example of the emplojunent of the imperfect 
participle passive in in the Old Baiswari of Tulasi 

Dasa is the following : — 

’I’l {Ki. 10, 9), 

Avliich is rendered by Growse ''The choJcicd and other 
]>irds are nowhere to be seen" (vol. iii, p. 12). 

Of the perfect participle in Avhich appears to be 
([uite foreign to the genius of the Old Baiswari and 
which, from the standpoint of the latter language, may 
be regarded as an Eastern peculiarity, Mr. Kellogg 
quotes a single instance, §501 of his HhuU Grammar, 
and that in such terms as would suggest that that one is 
the only instance of the usage of participles in that is 
found in the RdmacavifarndnoHa. Xow in La, 97, 0 
I have noticed tAVo other instances of the same form of 
perfect participle. Here is the passage in question : — 

II (X«. 97, 6). 
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Mr. Growse translates it as follows : “ ' Fools, you have 
ever been 1113^ ’ i ^^o saying he [i.e. Eavana] made a 

savage spring into the air” (voL iii, p. 132). Of the two 
participial forms occurring in the above passage, the latter 
hard 1 3" needs aiu" explanation, it being quite plain tliat it is 
from “ to run”, but the former involves some difficu]t3\ 
Baija Xatha's paraphrase is too free to throw an 3’ light 
on it : t '• 

'^'S (vol. ii, p. 1470), 

and so geiierall3" are the inteiqDretations given Iw' other 
commentators. Eamesvara Bhatta gives the folloM’ing 
translation of the passage : 

^ (p. 813),^ Avherefrom it would seem that lie 
understands -M < ( as a perfect participle passive, ^vliich 
Avould be veiy satisfactoiy indeed, but for the which 

might at the most be taken as an apocopated locative of 
possession,- but never as an equivalent of I aui 

tlierefore inclined to explain as a substantiveh" 

used perfect participle from that veiy potential passive in 
Mdiich is quite common in botli Maitliili and 
Bhojpuri (see Kellogg, § 589), and is likewise found even 
as M"estwardl3" as the Gujarati, it being alread3" met with 
in the Old Western Rajasthani. 

Another grammatical feature of the Old Baisvari of 
Tulasi Dasa, \vhich had remained unnoticed up to now, is 
the use of the or impersonal passive construction 

of the perfect participle with the object in the dative- 
accusative case. This construction being utterh" unknown 
to Eastern Hindi, it ma3^ here be regarded as a Western 
peculiarity. Tulasi Dasa uses it freeh^ enough, as ma3’' be 
also gathered from tlie following examples, which are 
but a selection from inaiy others I have noticed whilst 
reading the poem : — 

^ Nirmiya Sahara's edition, Bombaj’, 1904. 

- Kellogg calls it “inflected genitive” {Hindi Grammar, § G97). 
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^ ^rrv 187, 4), 

“ Xor has anyone up to tlie present ever succeeded in 
restraining you'’ (Growse, vol. i, p. 87). 

fir^ ftR TTg TTf^ (Ayodh. 17, 5). 

You spoke, O queen, of Sita and Rama as your friends *' 
(GroAvse, vol. ii, p. 11). 

%fl {La. 59, 5). 

•‘God Avho made me Rama's enemy." 

cR (La. 59, 9). 

•‘ With quivering limbs and eyes full of tears he [i.e. 
Bliarata] took and clasped the monkey to his bosom " 
(Growse, vol. iii, p. 103). 

There remains yet one subject, to which I wish to call 
the grammarian s attention before closing the present note, 
and this is the usage of the potential passive compounds. 
Much confusion about this point is made by 3[r. Kellogg, 
who generally misrepresents tiie true nature of the potential 
passive by now taking it as a real passive and now as an 
intensive compound. In fact, both the examples quoted 
by him § 566 to illustrate the use of the passive with WR 
in the Rdviacaritavidnasa are potential passives, and so 
is also the first example <juoted § 56S (1) to illustrate 
intensive compounds.^ Besides, Mr. Kellogg makes no 
mention of the potential passive with which he 

probably understands as an intensive compound, and seems 
completely to ignoi’e the potential ])assive with 
After a careful study of the (piestion I liave come to the 
following conclusions, which I believe are now safe to 
stick by. 

^ The same inaccuracy is to be ob^^erved in most of the illu&tratiohs of 
the High Hindi passive conjugation given b\ Mr. Kellogg 7tl4~o. 

“ Mr, Greaves, p. 36 of his Xote.-i on Uin Ur^nnnmr of ike RdmOynn oj 
TnhlDOs, mentions the compounds with but takes them as mere 

passives. 
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Tulasi Dasa, besides the regular active potential with 
freely uses three passive potentials, which are the 
following : — 

1. A passive potential formed by combining with the 
conjunctive participle of the particular verb in question 
the conjugated forms of the verb as in the three 

examples below — 

^ ^ {Bed. 86, 5). 

‘ W ere I to retreat, [such would be my] shame [as] could 
not be told in the least.'' ^ 

^ ^ WTT (Bed. 94, 13). 

“ Can that city be described, in -wliicli the Mother of the 
world took birth T' 

wrff' I {Ayodh. 159, 1). 

“ The markets and streets [are so dreary that] cannot be 
looked at/' 

This is by far the most common of the three passive 
potentials used in the Bdinacarttauianasa. and, were the 
above (juotations not sufficient to illustrate it, it Avould be 
easy to find much additional evidence at almost every 
step in the poem. In regard to this verbal compound 
it is interesting to remark that it already existed in 
Sanskrit, where the verb V the prototype of WR, is not 
unfrequently combined with the intinitive of verbs to give 
a potential passive meaning. For the sake of comparison, 
let me quote the instance ^ “ cannot be told ”, 

occurring in Siddhasenadivakara’s KaJydnamandirastotra, 
stanza 4, which has been faithfully rendered into Braja 
by Bamirasi Dasa as M where 

a locative practically perfectly corresponding to the 
Sanskrit intinitive form, 

^ The passage luul been ooniiiletely uhbundei>ttJod by Air. Giowse» 
whose rendering is “ Tlien rttarnid shame too strong for words" 
(vol. i, p. 5S). 

“ See Ind. Anf,., vol. xhi, p. 45, 1913. 
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2. A potential passive analo^ou.'^l y foniiecl with tlie 
conjunctive participle and tlie verb as in tlie 

examples — 

XTTff ^ To, 0). 

"The roads cannot bo distinguislied.’’ 

^ W 1 (Ac 9:b 4). 

" For [the space of an] liour the chariot could not be seen.” 

8. A potential passive formed by conjugating the verb 
with the imperfect participle of the particular verb. 
Examples — 

(BiV. 93 , 1 ^). 

'•' Cannot be described.” 

I iA r. 43, 3). 

'• Gan be seen [but] cannot be described. ’ 

Xow, if m}" diligent reader lias carefully considered all 
the examples given above, he cannot have failed to notice 
that, with the single exception of tlie last one, all arc 
negative tind imp)ersonal in form. ^Vhen in the Rama- 
caritamdnasa there occurs a potential passive Muthout 
the negatives «t, ^if, it generally appears to retain no 
more its potential meaning and to be practically equivalent 
with a simple passive. Take the tM'o illustrations 
following : — 

^ ^ I [AyodJi, 27, 4), 

As if a ripe pustule had been touched.” ^ 

TT^ I (Ayodh. 55, 2). 

Whilst [one Mais] drawing a picture of the moon, Rahu 
came to be painted [in her stead].” 

I believe it is from the evidence of such instances as 
the two above that Wr. Kellogg has been misled into 

^ Such is tlie interpretation given by Baija Xatha and Ramesvara 
BhaUa, which I believe to be much more satisfactory than (xrowse s 
“ Like an over-ripe gourd that bursts at a touch’’ (vol. li, p. 17). 
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classifying the potential passive with as a mere 

passive compound. To him the potential meaning, which 
is so evident in negative sentences, seemed possibly but 
a modification of the passive meaning, which he took to 
be the original one. But a more thoughtful consideration 
of the question will show the case to be quite the rev'erse. 
In the first place, it is but natural that the potential 
meaning should commonly become lost in aflSrmative 
sentences, and survive only in negative ones, — it being 
never so much important to say that a certain thing 
can he done as that it cannot he done, and the former 
expression naturally tending to become equivalent with it 
is done. Indeed, it is very likely that potential compounds 
with were in origin used only in the negative and 
impersonal form. In the second place, a very strong 
argument in favour of the potential meaning being the 
original one is afforded by the analogy of the Neo- Indian 
simple passive potential in -WT-, which likewise long ago 
lost its potential sense in affirmative sentences, as in the 
Old Western Kajasthani examples following : — 

(Pancaldiyana, i, 493).^ 

You are reckoned among [those animals whose flesli] is 
not to be eaten.” 

{IndriyaparCijaya. m taka , 76 ).- 
“ Tliou wilt be I’oasted in the fire of hell.” 

In Modern Gujarati, as is well known, this passive 
potential voice has become the regular substitute for the 
simple passive. 

A third and most conclusive argument may be obtained 
through takins: into consideration the case in which the 
agent of the potential passive is put in the Old Baiswari 

^ A MS. whereof in the afore-mentioned Regia Biblioteca Nazionale 
Centrale at Florence. See Theodor Aufrecht’.s Florentine Sanskrit 
Manuscripts, No. 106. 

- See 11 . 4, p. 902. 

JRAS. 1914. 


59 
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and in Hindi in ofeneral, as well as in other coofnate 
vernaculars. It will be seen tliat in Hindi the agent of 
the compound potential passive is never put in the 
agentive, but only in the ablative governed by Xow 
this exactly corresponds to the construction adopted in 
the Old Western Rajasthani with the simple potential 
passive in , which regularly requires the agent to be 
in the ablative with , whereas in the same language the 
agent of the real passive in is commonly put in the 
instrumental case. The same may be said in regard to 
the Modern Gujarati, which likewise uses the ablative 
case with both the simple potential passive in -^1- and 
the compound potential passive with and on the 

other hand employs the instrumental with past participles 
passive in the construction." From the above 

I would therefore conclude that the substitution of the 
ablative for the agentive or instrumental is a sure 
testimony to the potential meaning of a passive verb,^ and, 
consequently, the so-called compound passive of Hindi is 
by origin a potential passive, just as much as the simple 
potential passive of Old Western Rajasthani and 31odern 
Gujarati. 

1 have spoken of the potential passive of Hindi, wliich 
is formed with the inflected form of the perfect participle, 
as identical with the potential passive of the Old Baiswari, 
Avhich has been shown to be formed with tlie conjunctiv^e 
participle. In fact, I do not see between the two any 
greater difference than e.g. between an Old Western 
Rajasthani ablative phrase with ^ (loc. abs.) and another 
with (nom. masc,), the conjunctive participle of Old 

^ Cf. Kellogg's Hindi Grammar, §§ 691, (6), 704-G. 

2 Cf. Taylor'S (niHlg §§ 

® So closely is the passive potential connected with the ablative case 
that in ^Modern Murwuri even the real passive in -tw- requires the 
agent to be in the ablative with ^ whenever, as it is very frequently 
the case, it has a potential meaning (cf. LSI., vol. cit., p. 29), 
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Hindi being, according to my inquiries/ but the locative 
absolute form of tlie perfect participle. Potential passives 
with the perfect participle inflected already occur in the 
Old Baiswari of the RCimacaritumduasa, as in the two 
examples followings one witli and the other with 

Wrff ^ I {Ayodli. 158, 7). 

“ Birds, deer, horses, and elephants [are so downcast that] 
cannot be looked at.'*’ 

• ■ • ] ^ ^"3 {Bill 99, 11). 

“ [Such is the merriment as] cannot be described e^'en 
tlirough ten millions of mouths.” 

These passive potentials with the perfect participle 
inflected are, however, by far the less common in the 
Rdmacaritamdnasa , and I have no doubt that the}’ 
represent a Western peculiarity due to an influence of the 
Braja. In Modern Hindi they have completely superseded 
the old passive potentials formed with the conjunctive 
participle. 


oJi fhf' (Ji'<unmar of (he Old Wtsifrn Haftsthanl, § 131. 




XXV 

AN EMBASSY FROM BAGHDAD TO THE EMPEROR 

BASIL II 

By H. F. AMEBROZ 

rriHE following pages contain a rather circumstantial 
account of certain negotiations between the Buwaihid, 
"Adud al-Daula, and the Emperor Basil, the slayer of the 
Bulgarians, consequent on the presence of Basil's defeated 
rival, Bardas Scleros, in honourable captivity at Baghdad. 
His defeat at Pancalia in A.D. 979 very nearly coincided 
with 'Adud abDaula's final conquest of 'Irak, which was 
followed by the expulsion from Mosul of the Hamdanid 
Abu Taghlib. Between him and Scleros existed the tie 
of self-interest cemented by one of affinity : they had 
assisted each other against their respective adversaries, 
and had both been defeated. Abu Taghlib’s defeat was 
final ; driven from Diyar Bakr by the troops of 'Adud 
al-Daula, he fled to Syria and perished by a treacherous 
Arab hand. But no impassable barrier as yet interposed 
between Scleros and the object of his ambition. He had 
escaped to Mayyafarikin, which had lately submitted 
to ‘Adud al-Daula, and had sent thence his brother 
Constantine as his envoy to Baghdad with an appeal for 
succour and an offer of allegiance. Contemporaneously 
arrived at Baghdad an envoy from Basil with instructions 
to procure, at m hat ever cost, the surrender of Scleros, who 
was obviously a valuable pawn in the monarch s’ political 
game. 'Adud al-Daula thereupon caused him and his 
followers to be promptly conveyed to Baghdad, and the 
game proceeded. 

The history of the Byzantine Empire for this period has 
been treated by M. Schlumberger in two works : Un 
Empereiir hyzaniin ini Sihle, a single volume which 
covers the reign of Nicephorus Phocas, and IJ^]popee 
byzantine a la fin dii Siecle, in tliree volumes, the first 
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of which covers tlie reign of John Zi mi sees and that of 
Basil to a point later tlian these occurrences. For this 
period the author luid tlie advantage of tlie annotated 
extracts from the lii story of Yahya b. Said of Antioch- 
written circa A.H. 406 (a.d. 3 015 : Epopee, i, 299, n. 3) in 
continuation of tliat of Eutyciiius, Said b. al-Batiik, of 
Alexandria — which were published in 1883 by Yon Rosen 
in Zapislcl Imp, AI. Xaxtl\ vol. xliv, Appendix i, and the 
entire text of tlie Avork has now been published in Corp. 
Script. Christ. Orient., Script. Arah., ser. Iii, t. vii, from 
p. 91. M. Schlumberger points out that Yahya’s account 
of events is both fuller and more consistent with 
probabilit}^ than that derived from Byzantine sources, and 
lie makes it the foundation of his narrative. Yahya’s 
account accords likewise with that of the recently 
recovered texts of the Ttfjdrih al~Uraam of Abu ‘Ali 
Miskawaili (Gibb Memorial facsimile), vol. vi, and of its 
continuation, the Dltail of Abu ShujaA whence tlie account 
of these negotiations has been derived. 

There is some confusion in Moslem histories between 
the names of the two Bardas, PI i ocas and Scleros ; by 
Yahya tliey are correct! 3 " distinguished. The latter is 
i*eferred to in the Tajdrih (p. 488) in connexion with 
Abu Taghlib, as “ the B 3 "zantine ruler knoAvn as Ward, 
whom tlie dissatisfied soldieiy displaced b\" the two 
rulers ”, viz. Basil and Constantine, and again (p. 500) 
in connexion with the dispatch of his brother as envo}^ to 
Baghdad, as Scleros known as Ward ”. In a passage 
of the DltoM, which is the basis of Ibii abAthir’s narrative', 
vol. viii, 516-17, Phocas is called ‘Ward” and ‘‘ Ward is 
b. Laim and Scleros, Ward b. Munir. ’ This last 
designation is hard to understand, and it would be less 
unintelligible Avere it applied, not to Scleros, liut to Phocas, 
as conse(|uent on a misapprehension of his name for such 

^ d. A.H. 488 (Wufet. (lesoh.. Xo. *227) ; the ^IS. lias l>een recovered 
at Constantinople by Hi'? Excellency Ahnuul Zeki Paclm. 
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a name as Photius. For Mr. E. W. Brooks tells me that 
in a Syriac text edited by Nau from two MSS. in which 
the names of various saints appear in a translated form — 
Patr. Or., tome x, p. 5 '2 — the same saint is called, in the 
one ‘‘ Phocas ”, and in the other “Nuhra”, which is 
Syriac for '' light 

Basil's envoy to Baghdad is identified by Yahya as 
Nicephorus Uranus, later '' Magistros ” and Governor of 
Antioch,^ whereas the Tajojvih {p. 500) says only that the 
envoy was a person of distinction, and emphasizes the 
fact that he and Scleros’ brother were together in Baghdad 
courting "Adud al-DauIa’s favour for the space of the 
entire year 369 as a circumstance tending greatly to the 
honour of that sovereign. And the above Dhail passage, 
reproduced by Ibn al-AthIr,- goes on to state Ward 
b. Munir's defeat by Wardis b. Laun after the two had 
met in single combat (see Epopee, i, 423-4). 

^ At p. 158. I. ]5, and again p. 184, 1. 4, where he is called ‘‘ Magister 
and Kuntus On p. 167, 1. 6, we are told that he escaped from 
Baghdad after the release of Scleros and rejoined Basil. InA.D. 996 
he defeated the Bulgarians [Epopee, ii, 134-4'2), and in 1000 .succeeded 
Damianus Dalassenus (who had been defeated and kdled at Apamea ; 
see Ibn al-Kaldnisi, pp. 51-2) as governor of Antioch [Epopee, p. 158). 

- Von Rosen detected from a study of the Bodleian fragment of the 
Tajdrib, MS. Mai'&h 357, that it was the basis of Ibn al- Athir’s narrative 
{Epop>ee, i, 421, n. 4). Ibn al-Athir likewise made use of the Dhail, 
and in vol. viii, p. 517, is the statement that Zimisces’ death was due 
to poison administered by the eunuch brother of Theophano, “who had 
been vizier since the death of Romanus, and whose name was Barkamus 
(Parakoimomenos), and who thus acquired power.'’ The eunuch in 
question was Basil, natural son of Romanus Lecapenus, who aided 
Nicephorus to the throne and supplanted Bringas. But in another 
passage Ibn al-AthIr tells another story. In his surve}’ of Byzantine 
histoiw sub A, II. 433, from the birth of Basil and onwards (ix, 340-2), 
he attributes the poisoning to a priest instigated by Theophano from 
her place of exile, a distant cloister, whence she returned on the day 
Zimisces died, whereupon Basil succeeded, with lierself as regent on 
the ground of his youth. Yahya (p. 147, 1. 1) merely records his death 
(a. II. 365), and says that thereupon Basil and Constantine, sons of 
Romanus, became real rulers, but that the government was exercised 
by Basil their elder alone, he being then 18 years of age ; that he relied 
on the Barkamus, and recalled his mother Theophano from exile. 
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The next step in the political game was the dispatch 
to Byzantium in a.h. 371 of a Moslem envoy, the Kadi 
Abu Bakr al-Bakilani (Ibn al-Athir, ix, 11-12 : his life is 
given in Ihn Khallikdn, trans., ii, 671). Yahya (159, 1. 3) 
mentions the sending of an envoy concerning Scleros, 
whom he calls “Ibn Sahra ' (in one MS. of the work the 
name appears correctly as Ibn Sliahram ), and this 
Yon Rosen considered to be a corruption of the Kadi's 
name, to the evident surprise of M. Schlumberger (p. 442, 
n. 2), unaware of the possibilities afforded by Oriental 
script, and his surprise is shown to be justified. The 
Kadi's mission, which, apart from the dramatic story of 
his escape from making obeisance to Basil, — told by 
Ibn al-Athir, and also by Sam'ani in his notice of the 
Kadi (Ansdh, Gibb facsimile, 62^, 1. 4) and told moreover, 
so Yon Rosen says, of the envoy from ‘Abd al-Rahman of 
Cordova to a Norman king, — was not productive of much 
result. It was at some subsequent date in A.H. 371 that 
Ibn Shahram went on his mission, and his instructions as 
given by Yahya accord entirely with the text of the 
Dhail, but Yahya's further statement that Nicephorus 
Uranus was imprisoned at Baghdad on suspicion of 
compassing the death of Scleros by poison (which is 
repeated by al-Makin, Epopee, i, 443, n. 5), finds no 
confirmation either in the Taj drib or in the Dhail, and 
seems indeed to be quite inconsistent with the details of 
Ibn Shahram's mission now to be told. 

The following translation of the Dhail text (photo- 
graphs 44-60) owes much to Professor D. S. Margoliouth. 

An Account of the Negotiations between ‘Adud 
al-Daula and the Byzantine Ruler by exchange 
OF verbal communications 

The occasion for these communications was the fact 
already stated, that Bardas had entered Islamic territory ; 
this alarmed the Byzantine sovereign and he dispatched 
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an envoy thereon to ‘Adud al-Daula. The reply was sent 
by Abu Bakr Muhammad b. al-Tayyib al-Ash‘ari, known 
as I bn al-Bakilani/ and he came back with an envoy 
known as Ibn Kunis, who, on his return, went accompanied 
by Abu Ishak b. Shahram with a claim against the 
Byzantine sov^ereign for a number of strongholds. He 
now arrived accompanied by Nicephorus the Kanikleios,- 
who was bearer of a handsome gift. 

Summary of the whole transaction extant in the 
WORDS OF Ibn Shahram, pointing to his sagacity, 
HIS caution, and his firmness 
It runs thus : On reaching Kharshana I learnt that the 
Domesticus (i.e. Bardas Pliocas) had left Constantinople 
[45] and had begun his preparations, and that with him 
was an envoy from Aleppo known as Ibn Mamak, and 
Kulaib, brother-in-law to Abu Salih al-Sadid. Kulaib 
was one ,of Bardas' partisans and was among the rebels 
who had been amnestied and settled on Byzantine 
territory after being mulcted in a fine. The Byzantines 
bethought themselves of fining him after the example of 
others, and to forfeit the estates which had been granted 
him when he contrived the surrender to them of the 
fortress of Barzuya,^ but he found the means of gaining 
over the Chamberlain ^ and the Domesticus, and managed 

^ See Ibn Khallikdn, trans., ii, 671. * 

- i.e. holder of the inkstand. The official, as above stated, was 
Nicephorus Uranus. 

® This was in the course of Zimisces' final campaign in S 3 ’^ria, a.h. 364. 
Yahya's account of the surrender, and of Kulaib's nomination as 
“Basilicus”, i.e. Governor of Antioch (p. 146, 1. 5), is quoted Upop^e^ 
i, 299. Kulaib had lately" surrendered both Antioch and himself to 
Scleros, who had made him Governor of MalaU^a {p. 147, 1. 18 ; p. 148, 
1. 6 ; Epopee, i, 376-7). Barzuj^a had been taken from the B\'zantines 
by Saif al*Daula in a.h. 337 {Un Empereur hyzantin, p. 132, n. 1). 

* Barkamus, i.e. Parakoimomenos, accubitor, or chamberlain. This 
was the eunuch Basil who had declared himself in favour of Nicephorus 
Phocas, and on his success had replaced Bringas as chief adviser, 
remaining so until his dismissal by Basil in A.H. 375 (a.d. 985) {Yahya^ 
p. 165, 1. 13, and ilpopH, i, 573). 
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to procure for the Byzantine ruler undertakings as regards 
Aleppo and elsewhere which sufficed to ward otf inuninent 
danger, together with an offer to secure iininediate 
payment of what was attributable to the land-tax on 
Aleppo and Emesa, since it was liis relative (wlio had 
promised) and he would not oppose liim : on tliis ground 
he was let otf. With the envo}' from Aleppo not! ling 
was settled, but a claim was made for arrears of land-tax 
for past years. 

On the Doniesticus arriving at a place which was off 
the post route Ibn Kunis and I proceeded to join him. 
He proved to be young and self-satisfied, and averse to 
completing the truce on various grounds ; one being that 
he could dispense with its necessity for tlie moment and 
that it would prejudice his repute; [46] another that the 
Byzantine ruler was eager for it, and we are in fear of 
mischief from him ’ ; and thirdly Ids own personal hopes 
and wislies. But at the same time lie sliowed us courtesy 
and did accept the proposed peace Muth an expression of 
thanks. 

He then inr|uired the object of my coining, and I fully 
informed liirn. Ibn Kunis drew his attention to the 
stipulated terms, on which lie said : were the cliiefs to 
succeed in getting us to cede to them amicably the 
districts and fortresses they ask, eacli one of them would 
set about Scheming to avoid the necessity of keeping 
a force of men and of making money payments. I replied 
that where policy was backed by force and ability it was 
a proof of nobility of character, and should be met by 
compliance. 'But what about Aleppo?” heasked: '‘itisno 
part of your (i.e. ‘A dud al-Daula’s) territory, and its ruhu* 
has no regard for you ; his envoy here and Kulaib are 
tendering us its land-tax and asking for our protection. 
And as for the fortresses, they were taken in tlie time of 
my uncle Xicephorus^ and of other sovereigns, and we are 

^ T}je speaker wa-; son of Leo Plioras, Ijtotlu'r of Xice[)horus. 
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not at liberty to relinquish them, so if you can make any 
other proposal, do so, otherwise spare yourself the long 
journey/’ I replied : ‘‘ If you have your Sovereign’s order 
for iny departure I will go, but if you say this from 
yourself only, then the Sovereign ought to hear my own 
words and I his reply, so as to return with authentic 
information.” And he permitted my going on. 

So I proceeded to Constantinople and made my entry 
after I had been met [47] and most courteously escorted 
by court officials. I was honourably lodged in the palace 
of the Kanikleios Nicephorus (the envoy come with me) 
who stood in favour with the Sovereign. Next I was 
summoned to the presence of the Chamberlain (i.e. the 
eunuch Basil), who said : ‘AVe are acquainted with the 
correspondence which bears on your message, but state your 
views.” Thereupon I produced the actual agreement, which 
he inspected and then said : Was not the question of 
relinquishing the land-tax on Abu Taghlib’s ^ territory, 
both past and future, settled witii al-Bakilani in accordance 
with your wishes, and did he not assent to our terms as to 
restoring the fortresses we had taken, and as to the arrest 
of Bardas ? Your master accepted this agreement and 
complied with our wishes, for you have his ratification of 
the truce under his own hand." I said that al-Bakilani 
liad not come to any arrangement at all : he replied that 
he had not left until lie had settled the terms of agreement, 
of which the ratification under the hand of his sovereign 
was to be forwarded, and that he had previously produced 
liis letter approving the whole of the stipulations. 
Accordingly I was driven to find some device in order to 
meet this position. 

The excellent idea V'h ich occurred to Ihn ShohvOjm for 
rebutt incj his adve7\sary’s case 

1 said this : Ibn al-Bakiltoi came to no agreement 
with you ; it was Ibn Kunis who made this compact [48] 
^ Son and successor of Nasir al-Daula at Mosul. 
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and took a copy of it in the Greek language.” At this 
the Chamberlain broke out, and asked Ibn Kunis “ Who 
has authorized this ? ” to which he answered that 
neither he nor Ibn al-Bakilani had settled anything, 
and I withdrew. 

A few days later the Chamberlain summoned me and 
resumed reading the agreement. He paused at a point 
where it spoke of what might be settled with Ibn 
Shahram on the basis of what was contained in the third 
copy ”, and said that this was the one copy, but where 
were the other two ? On referring to this passage I saw 
the blunder that had been committed in letting this stand, 
and said : “ The meaning of the passage is that the 
agreement was to be in triplicate, one part to remain with 
the Byzantine ruler, one to be in Aleppo, and the third in 
the capital (Baghdad).” This Ibn Kunis traversed, saying 
that his instructions had been to note down the exact 
sense of the agreement, and the Chamberlain said that this 
copy was the ruling one ; that the second copy referred to 
giving up the fortresses, whilst the third omitted all 
mention of Aleppo ; that the agreement had been signed 
on the terms agreed upon with Ibn al-Bakilani, and the 
sole object in sending this copy was to procure the 
sovereign s hand and seal thereto. To which I said : “ This 
cannot be so : my instructions are merely what I have 
stated as regards Aleppo and the fortresses, in accordance 
with the agreement which you have seen.” He replied: 
‘‘ Were Bardas (i.e. Scleros) here in force [49] and you had 
made us all prisoners you could not ask for more than you 
are asking ; and Bardas is, in fact, a prisoner.” 

Ihn Shahrdms tcell -directed rejoinder 

I replied : Your supposed case of Bardas being here in 
force is of no weight, for you are well aware that when 
Abu Taghlib, who is not on a par with the lowest of 
‘Adud al-Daula’s followers, assisted Bardas he foiled the 
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Byzantine sovereigns for seven years ; how would it be, 
then, were 'Adud ahDaula to assist him with his army ? 
Bardas, although a prisoner in our hands, is not exposed, 
as your captives are, to mutilation ; his presence in the 
capital is the best thing for us, for we have not made 
a captive of him. It may be that he will fret at our 
putting him off, will despair of us, become estranged, and 
go away ; but at present he is acting with us and is 
reassured by the pomp and security he Avitnesses at the 
capital. We hold, in truth, all the strings.'' 

My words impressed and nonplussed him greatly, for 
he knew them to be true, and he said : “ What you ask 
cannot be granted ; we will ratify, if you will, what was 
agreed on Avith al-Bakilani — else, depart." I replied : “ If 
you wish me to depart Avithout having had a hearing 
from the Sovereign I will do so." To this he said that 
he spoke for the Sovereign, but that he Avould ask an 
audience for me. 

And in a feAV days time I was summoned [ 50 ] and 
attended. The Byzantine Sovereign (Basil) caused Avhat 
had passed to be repeated to him in my presence, and 
said : ‘‘You have come on a I'eprehensible errand ; 
your eiiAmy came and procured our consent to certain 
terms, Avhich included the i*estoring of the fortresses taken 
durinor the re Ami t ; Amu are noAA" asking to haAm ceded 
other fortresses Avhich Avere taken by my predecessors. 
Either consent to Avhat Avas originally stipulated or go in 
peace." I replied : “ But al-Bakilani agreed on nothing, for, 
as for the document he brought, you deprived us under 
its terms of half our territory ; hoAV can Ave admit such 
a thing against ourselves ? Of these fortresses in Diyar 
Bakr none are held by you ; noAv Diyar Bakr belongs to 
us : all you can do is to dispute it, and you do not know 
Avhat Avill be the issue of the struggle." Here the 
Chamberlain interposed, saying : “ This eiiAmy is skilled in 
controversy and can make up a tine story : death is better 
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for US than submission to these terms : let him return to 
his master.” The Sovereign then rose, and I withdrew. 

When I had spent two months in Constantinople I was 
summoned by the Chamberlain. He had with him the 
Marshal/ father of the Doraesticus, who had been blinded, 
and a number of patricians besides, and we discussed the 
question of the fortresses. They offered to cede the land- 
tax of Husn Kaifa (held by Abu Taghlib’s mother, who 
received the tax), to which I replied : " And I, in turn, will 
cede you [51] the land-tax of Samand ” “ ; and on their 
asking what I meant I said: '‘It is only the extreme 
limits that are specified in the agreement so as to make it 
clear that all within the limits is comprised in the peace ; 
Husn Kaifa is five days' journey short of Amid : how 
come you to name it ? ” 

The dispute as to Aleppo went on until the Marshal 
said : “ If the ruler of Aleppo pays over the land-tax to tis 
we shall know that your statements were not justified, 
and that he prefers us to you.” I answered : And what 
assurance have we that you have not induced his 
secretary and brother-in-law Kulaib to make you some 
payment to be adduced as proof ? For, short of fraud, 
J know the thing to be out of the question.” And 
tliereupon I went away. 

Next I was summoned by the Sovereign. By this time 
tile Aleppo land-tax had arrived, and I found their earlier 
tone altered in vehemence and decision, for they said : 
“ Here is the Aleppo land-tax come in, and its ruler has 
asked us to come to an agreement with Iiim as regards 

^ Curopalate, “ Marechal du Palais Sacre, titre tres considerable 
a fonctions mal connues " (Schlumberger, Un Empereui' hyzantin, p. 361). 
He was Leo Phocas, blinded for his connivance in the revolt of his son 
Bardas against John Zimisces, but the mutilation in this case was 
intentionally carried out in a merciful fashion : see Epoptp, i, 66. 

" Said by way of rtdmtio ad ahburdum^ the place being near 
Samarkand. So Belisarius is said to have offered the Goths, in answer 
to their claim for Sicily which he had already conquered, the cession 
of Britain. 
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the towns of Harran and Saruj, and to aid him in 
attacking you and other powers/' And I said : “ Your 
receipt of the land-tax I know to be a trick, for ‘Adud 
al-Daula did not imagine that you would regard it as 
lawful to act as you hav^e acted, or he would have sent an 
army to stop ^"ours. And as for your story about Aleppo's 
ruler, I am better informed as to his views, and all you 
have been told about him is untrue ; the overloi-dship of 
Aleppo is in ‘Adud al-Daula/' ^ They asked me whether 
I had anything to add, and on my replying “No", said 
that I might take leave of the Sovereign and depart with 
my escort [52]. I said I would forthwith do this, and 
I turned towards the Sovereign to take my leave of him. 

Ihn ShahrCims so'find resolve in this predicament 

His account is as follows : I considered the position, 
perceiving that the Chamberlain, the Marshal, and the 
rest of them were averse to the proposed peace, (the 
military men being appi'ehensive that their swords would 
not be required, and that their stipends would be reduced, 
as was the way at Byzantium when peace was made), and 
the only way left to me was to gain over and conciliate 
the Sovereign, so I said to him : Will your Majesty 
consider 'Adud al-Daula s conduct towards you in not 
assisting your enemy and in not attacking your territory 
during the time you were occupied with those in revolt 
against you ; for you know that if you satisfy liim by 
himself, he being the Monarch of Islam, well and good, 
but, failing tliis, you will have to satisfy thousands of 
your partisans, and their consent is uncertain ; and if you 
fail to procure it you may have to satisfy ‘Adud al-Daula 
later on. You know, too, that all those around him are 
averse to the proposed peace ; he alone is in its favour, 

^ Sa‘d al-Daula, the &on of Saif al-Daula, had tendered his submission 
to ‘Adud al-Daula on his arrival in Baghdad, and had included his. 
name in the Prayer “ after that of the Caliph {Yahya, p. lo7, 1. 18), 
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and he is able to give eftect to his pleasure, for no one 
ventures to dispute it. You I perceive to be in favour 
of peace with him, but it may be that your wish is not 
furthered by those around you.” He was moved by my 
speech, and his expression showed [53] his concern at 
my being aware of the opposition of his advisers, and 
he rose and departed. 

Now, the person most intimately placed towards the 
Sovereign and the one who imposed the purple signature 
on his behalf, and was privy to all liis official acts, was 
Nicephorus, the Kanikleios, who had accompanied me as 
envoy, and I asked him to withdraAv with me, and he 
did so. 

The arrangement come to by Ibn Shah ram ivith the 
Sovereign s confidential adviser, %vhereby he effected 
his purpose 

When we were alone together I spoke thus : ‘'I wish 
you to convey a communication from me to the Sovereign. 
My stay here has been protracted, so inform me of his 
final resolve : if he meets my wishes, well and good ; if 
not, there is no occasion for me to remain any longer.” 
And I made the Kanikleios a complimentary present from 
what I had brought with me, witli fair promises on behalf 
of 'Adud al-Daula. My communication was this : “ Your 
]\Iajest 3 ^'s first care should be to guard your person, next 
your sovereignty, and next 3 ^our partisans. You should 
not trust one whose interest it is to do yon prejudice, for 
it is Abu Tao:hiib’s aid which has brought about what has 
taken place in your dominions ; what, tlien, will happen if 
‘^Adud al-Daula joins forces against your Majesty ? [54] 
The conclusion of peace between yourself and between the 
first of men and ruler of Islam is not, I see, to the taste 
of your advisers. Now a man fails to realize only that of 
which he has had no experience, and yon have had seven 
years’ experience of revolt against yourself and your rule. 
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Moreover, the continuance of the State does not imply 
your continued existence, for the Byzantines are indifferent 
as to who is Emperor over them [the text here is corrupt]. 
This is on the assumption that 'Aclud ai-Daula does not 
mov^e in person. I gave you good advice, knowing as 
I do my master s leaning and regard towards you ; 
consider tlierefore my woi'ds and act as you may deem 
best.” Nicephorus on his return said : The answer is 
that ‘ Things are as yon say, but it is not in my power 
to resist the general body, who already regard me as 
their deceiver and undoer. Nevertheless I shall carry 
the matter through and act so far as I am able 

By a fortunate coincidence the Chamberlain (the eunucli 
Basil) now fell seriously ill and was unable to go out. 
My correspondence with the Sovereign went on, and he 
gave me audience on successive days and conversed with 
me in person, the Kanikleios assisting me owing to his 
hatred and jealousy of the Chamberlain, until the peace 
was agreed to in accordance with all the stipulations in 
the agreement, any attempts to have Aleppo excluded not 
being assented to. On my pressing this point vigorously 
and saying, “ Without Aleppo this cannot go through,” 
he said, “ Give up insisting, for we will not cede more than 
what we have ceded, nor will we evacuate territory whose 
revenue we receive, except under duress. But I will send 
a letter by you to my friend [55] your Sovereign, for 
I know his noble nature, and that once he knows the truth 
he will not deviate from it.” He then told those near to 
remove, and said to me secretly from all : “ Tell your 
Sovereign that I truly desire his good-will, but that 
I must have a proof of it. If you wish us to transfer 
to you the Aleppo land-tax, or that I should leave you to 
collect it on the terms of Ibn Hamdan being ousted from 
Aleppo, perform what you promised by the mouth of 
Ibn Kiinis ” (alluding to the surrender of Bardas). And 
I said : “ I have not heard of this and was not present 
jRAs. 1914. 60 
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thereat, but I think the performance unlikely/’ This he 
resented, and said: “Give up this delaying-, for there 
remains nothing more for you to argue with me/’ He 
then ordered the replies to be drawn up, and I wrote 
mine and attended to take my leave. 

A fortunate occurrence for Ihn Shahrilni 

Afraid lest fate should, as happens in such cases, bring 
about the death of the man whose surrender they 
required [the text seems corrupt], and in order that the 
peace should include all our territory to beyond the 
Euphrates and the territory of Bad ^ to the exclusion of 
Aleppo, I said : “ You know that I am a servant under 
orders and not a sovereign, and that I must not go beyond 
the instructions which I have faithfully reported to you. 
And as for your stipulations about Aleppo I liave sworn 
to you that I heard nothing on this head [56] at Baghdad. 
But is your Majesty prepared to consider a plan which 
has occurred to me as being the right one for him to 
adopt ? ” “ What is that ? ” he asked, and I said : “ To draw 
up a treaty of peace between us to include all our territory 
from Emesa to Bad s district without any mention of the 
question of the surrender you ask — so much and no more. 
This you will swear to on your religion, sign it with your 
hand, and seal it with your seal in my presence. Your 
env^oy will convey it to the capital with me, where either 
it will be rati tied, or your envoy will bring it back.” 
I was asked, “And you will give a similar written 
undertaking ? ’ “Yes,” I said, “ on your handing in the terms 
you require.” “ But you,” he replied “ will mention in 
your document the man’s surrender? ” I replied : “ I cannot 
mention what is outside my autliority.” “ Then,” said he, 
I will have two agreements prepared, one of them for 
what lies beyond the Euphrates and Bad’s territory, the 

1 The ancestor of the 'Marwanid dynasty at Mayyafarikin. Bad made 
a resolute attempt on Mosul after the death of ‘Adud al-Daula, but 
failed, and fell in battle. 
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otlier dealing with Einesa and Aleppo as stipulated ; then, 
if your Sovereign chooses the one whicii extends beyond 
tlie Euphrates on the terms of his removing Bardas, 
he can take it, or if he prefer the other he can give 
effect to his preference.” I suggested the agreement 
being drawn up without any mention of this question, to 
which he said : ''You then put it into writing, for I will 
not give anything Avritten Avithout receiving the same.” 
“ Then let your interpreter,” I said, '' make a copy of my 
Avords, and should 'Adud al-Daula ratify them they can 
be copied out in his presence and be signed by him,” and 
this he agreed to. On this footing the terms AA^ere put into 
Avriting and a peace AA^as made for ten years. When this 
Avas finished I said [57] : '' Do not put your enA^o}^ on the 
footing of a mere courier, but inform him of AAdiat 3"ou 
AAush him to do in pursuance of this agreement Ave have 
come to, and in accordance Avitli Avhat he himself knoAA^s, 
and ratify AvhateA^er he may i^atify.” To this he assented, 
and it Avas so specified in the document. 

The Chamberlain, on coming out after his recovery, AA^as 
highly incensed at several matters ; one being the intimacy 
of the Kanikleios Avith his master ; another the conclusion 
of the business in his absence ; and a third the question of 
Aleppo and Emesa and the promises made to him by 
Kulaib. 

hy ivhich the Byzantine Sovereign conciliated the 
Ckaniherla ins feel ings 

According to the report of some of the courtiers he 
spoke thus : There is no one about me, as you know, 
Chamberlain, aa ho has your affection for me or holds your 
place in my esteem, for you are nearest me in lineage and 
in affinity ; ^ the rest, as the envoy said, are indifferent as 
to Avhether it be I or someone else avIio is emperor. You 

^ Basil, the eimucli, was natural son of Romanus Lecapenus, whose 
daughter Helen was wife to Constantine Porphyrogenitus, the grand- 
father of the Emperor Basil. 
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must safeguard botli our lives and not heed what the 
Marshal (Leo Phocas) may say, nor trust to liim or to his 
advice. For you know Ibrahim's story about him and liis 
son (Bardas), how they harboured treachery to our rule 
and intended deceit towards us. ' I asked my informant 
who Ibrahim was, and he said, An envoy from the 
Domesticus to yourselves ; he it was who disclosed 
faithfully to the Sovereign that the Domesticus [58] 
(i.e. Bardas) had sent him to 3 ^ou (Moslems) to ask you 
to assist him in rebelling." 

The Chamberlain accepted the Sovereign's statement, 
and on his sending for me I noticed in him a tone and 
familiarit}" with me quite other than before, whilst at the 
same time his looks gave evidence of his disapproval of 
the terms agreed on. This Kanikleios was named envoy 
with me after he had declined the office, but the Sovereign 
finding no one else of Ins capacity put pressure on him, 
and the Chamberlain aided him, saying : “ You and I are 
the two most important personages at Court, and one of 
us must go." And so zealous was he in the matter that 
I attributed it to a desire that he should be at a distance, 
and to jealousy at the intimate footing lie saw he was on 
with the Sovereign. 

This, concisely, is the sense of the words used by 
Ibn Shahram. At this moment ‘A dud al-Daula was in 
ill-health, and access to him was forbidden, and he ordered 
a statement of what had liappened to be laid before him. 
This illness was that which proved fatal to ‘Adud al-Daula, 
and after his death the Byzantine envoy had an audience 
of Samsam al-Daula and was handed presents from liim 
and settled the business lie had come on. Two agreements 
were drawn up, the one being the agreement come to with 
Ibn Shahram on the footing of its being a complete and 
permanent one, the other tlie earlier agreement made 
with Nicephorus.^ 

i.e. "when he was at Baghdad as envoy from Basil after the flight of 
Scleros to Moslem territory. 
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[59] The agreement come to as regards Bardas, his 
brother, and his son 

The result of deliberations was that Xicephorus was to 
remain at Baghdad, and was to send an envoy of his own 
with one coming from the capital (Baghdad) to take the 
Sovereign’s signature and seal for Bardas’ (i.e. Scleros’) 
brother and son, with a safe -con duct and a guarantee 
assuring them his favour and restoration to their former 
offices and to a settled position. And that on this being 
sent they were then to be conducted to the Byzantine 
Sovereign by Nicephorus, whilst Bardas (Scleros) himself 
was to remain in Moslem territory, and was to be 
prevented from approaching Byzantine territoiy with 
a view to mischief. And that, when the fair treatment of 
the other two in accordance with the undertaking had 
become apparent, then Bardas too should be sent after 
them in the course of the third year following on the 
above undertaking, on terms no less satisfactory than in 
the case of his brother and son. And that the sum paid 
as tribute for Emesa and Aleppo by Ibn Hamdan to the 
Byzantine Sovereign should, as from the sending of 
Bardas to Byzantium, be paid into the treasury of Samsam 
al-Daula, and that if Ibn Hamdan delayed making the 
payment, the Byzantine Sovereign was to compel him and 
thus spare Samsam al-Daula the necessity [60] of sending 
a force against him. And that an equivalent should be 
assigned as against Bad’s territory for the complimentary 
presents he Tised to make to the Byzantine Sovereign, on 
the understanding that the latter was not to assist Bad nor 
to protect him if he took refuge with the Byzantines. Both 
agreements were sent off together and both were ratified. 

Later took place what shall be told with regard to the 
release of Bardas from his confinement. 

The proposed amnesty in favour of Scleros and his 
relations did not take e fleet, and his release by the 
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successor of 'Adud al-Daula took place only some years 
later on Basil’s reverse in his Bulgarian campaign and 
in view of Scleros’ rising in revolt against him — a revolt 
in which he was joined hy Pliocas {Epoi^tey G75 : YaJji/a, 
166, 1. 14). Scleros’ son, Romaiius, who then abandoned 
his fatlier’s cause, did eventually attain to liigh' favour 
with Basil {Epopee, i, 694, 696, 772). The above 
narrative gives no countenance to the story of Uranus' 
imprisonment at Baghdad by reason of his having devised 
the killing of Scleros by poison, and it does give some 
indication tliat Basil was already chafing at the authority 
of his minister, the eunuch Basil, whose fall was to follow 
in A.H. 375 (a.D. 9S5), the date being fixed by Yahya's 
history {Epopee, i, 573). 

It shows too that the value set by Basil on the 
surrender of Scleros was such that he was prepared to buy 
it at the cost of tlie entire land-tax, or tribute, payable to 
him by Aleppo under the terms of its surrender to Peter 
Phocas in a.h. 359 {Yahya, 134, 1. 15; Un Entpereiir 
byzantin, 730). This part of the treaty fell through, and 
the payments by Aleppo continued, although at a reduced 
rate (YaJfya, 165, 1. 2, and 166, L 2 : Epopee, i, 550, 570-1), 
and in one case being remitted altogether ( Yohya, 176, 1. 12 ; 
Epopee, ii, 92). M. Schlumberger supposes the payments to 
have been made regularly (ib. 435), and it is certain that an 
instalment was on its way to Byzantium when intercepted 
by Scleros in the early days of his revolt (ib. i, 383). It 
would be interesting to know how far this tribute was 
regarded at Byzantium as an assured State asset — in 
other words, what would have );een its purchase value in 
the market. Tliere is a very precise statement in Faraj 
hcCd iihidda, ii, 132, L 12, that, at a date some half- 
century earlier, the sale value of land situate in the 
SaiLxld of Baghdad was four years’ purchase, after 
deducting land-tax and other State claims. It is apparent 
also that the State’s anticipated receipts from tlie 
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taxation of land possessed a substantial sale value, for 
such was the basis of the financial pi'oceedings of the 
viziers Ibn Mukla {TajCtrih, v, 327-8) and Muhallabi 
(ib. vi, 168-9 ; cf. JRAS. 1913, pp. 829, 836). But, again, 
the value of the Caliph’s expectancy of tribute from 
a subordinate ruler should, judging by the scene enacted 
between the Caliph’s envoy and 'Adud al-Daula’s uncle 
and predecessor (ib. 465-6), have ranked exceedingly 
low in the Baghdad market, and it may be that the same 
assumption would be true as regards the Aleppo tribute 
in the market at Byzantium. 
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THE DATE OF ASOKA 

By E. HULTZSCH 

rjIHE fixing of the exact time of the earliest Indian 
king Avhose inscriptions have survived to our days 
depends very much on the dates of two contemporaries 
whom he mentions : Maga or Maka, and Alikasudara or 
Alikyashudala. The former has been identified long ago 
with Magas of Cyrene, and the second was eitlier 
Alexander of Epirus, or, as Professor Beloch thinks, 
Alexander of Corinth. The fresh dates to which these 
three rulers are assigned in Beloch’s GriecMsclie Geschichte 
induce me to reconsider the much-discussed question of 
the period of Asoka's reign. 

It is a well-known fact that Asoka’s name does not occur 
in his inscriptions, but that these purport to emanate from 
a kinif who orives his formal title in various Prakrit 
forms of wliich tlie Sanskrit Avould be Devdndmj^riyah 
Friyadarsl rdjd} Tlie great decipherer of tlie old Brahmi 
alpliabet, James Prinsep, at first ascribed Asoka’s edicts to 
Devanaihpiya-Tissa of Ceylon.^ The discovery of the 
Nagarjuni Hill cave -inscriptions of Dashalatha Deva- 
nampiya, whom he at once identified with Dasaratha, the 
grandson of the Maurya king Asoka (id., p. G76ff.), and 
the fact that Tumour had found Piyadassi or Piyadassana 
used as as surname of Asoka in the Dlpavahisa, induced 
Prinsep to abandon his original view, and to identif}^ 
Devanarhpriya Priyadarsin with Asoka himself (id., 
p. 790 if.). 

In February, 1838, Prinsep published the text and 
a translation of tlie second rock-edict. He found in tlie 

^ See Dr. Fleet in this Journal for 1908, p. 48*2 f. 

^ JASB., 6 (1837). 472 f., 566 f. 

JBAS. 1914 . 


61 
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Girnar version of it (1. 3) the words Amtiyalco Yona-rdjd, 
and ill the Dliauli version (1. 1) Amtiyolce iidma Yona- 
Idjd, and identitied the Yona king Antiyaka or Antiyoka 
with Antioclms III of Syria.^ In March, 1838, he 
discovered in the Girnar edict xiii (1. 8), the names of 
Turamaya, Aihtikona,- and Maga, wliom he most 
ingeniously identified with Ptolemy II Philadelphos of 
Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia (?), and Magas 
of Gyrene. At the same time he modified his earlier 
theory, and now referred the name Antiyoka to Antiochus I 
or II of Syria, preferably the former (id., p. 224 ff.). 

On the Girnar rock the name of a fifth king wlio was 
mentioned after Maga is lost. The Shahbazgarhi version 
calls him Alikasudara. Mr. E. Norris recognized that this 
name corresponds to the Greek A\€^avBpo<;, and suggested 
hesitatingly that Alexander of Epirus, the son of Pyrrhus, 
might be meant by it.^ Tliis identification was endorsed 
by Westergaard,^ Lassen,^ and Senart.® But Professor 
Beloch thinks that Alexander of Corinth, the son of 
Crateius, has a better claim." 

As will appear in the sequel, tlie mention of these five 
contemporaries in the inscriptions of Devanaitipriya 
Priyadarsin confirms in a general way the correctness of 
Prinsep’s identification of the latter with Asoka, the 
grandson of Chandragupta, whose approximate time we 
know from Greek and Roman records. Antiochus I Soter 
of Syria, reigned n.c. 280-261, his son Antiochus II 


JASB., 7 {1S3S). 17)011 

- In reality (iirnur and.Kulsi read and Shahbazgarhi 

Athfikini. Buhler (ZDiNKI., 40. 137) ju'^tly remarked that these two forms 
would rather correspond to Antigenes than to Antigonus. But no kiir 
named Antigene^ is known to us, though it was the name of one of 
officers of Alexander the (ireat, who was executed, together ttU 
Euinenes, in n.o. 316, being tlien satrap of Susiana. 

^ JR AS., first series, S (1846). 305. ^ 

* ^Zwf'i Ahha7irUnn(jP7f, t ra n si a t ed from the Da n i sh into O ipo aji . h. 
Stenzler (Breslau, 1862), p. 120 f. 

= /ntZ. 2 (sec. ed.). 253ff. ^ Ind. Ant., i 

’ Oriech. Ge.sch., 3. 2, 10.). " 
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Theos 261-246, Ptolemy II Philadelphos of Egypt 
285-247, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia 276-239, 
Magas of Gyrene c. 300 -c. 250, Alexander of Epirus 
272- e. 255, and Alexander of Corinth 25 2 ~c. 244.^ The 
rock -edict xiii cannot be placed earlier than twelve years 
after Asoka’s abhislieha, when he commenced publishing 
‘‘rescripts on morality.” - If we assume that the fourteen 
rock-edicts are arranged in chronological order, it cannot 
liave been issued earlier than thirteen years after tlie 
abhisheka, when Asoka appointed “ superintendents of 
moralit}" ” as he tells us in edict v. If the Aiikasudara of 
edict xiii is Alexander of Epirus, its date would fall 
between 272 and 255, and if Alexander of Corinth is 
meant, between 252 and 250. For fixing the period of 
Asoka’s reign witiiin narrower limits, we are thrown back 
on what information can be gathered from Indian 
and classical literature concerning Asoka’s grandfather 
Chandragupta. 

The historical tradition of India, Ceylon, and Burma is 
unanimous in naming as the founder of the Maury a 
d^masty Chandragupta, and as his two immediate successors 
Bindusara and Asoka : — 

The pseudo-prophetic account of the Puranas runs 
thus : “ Kautilya (or Chanakya) will e>stablish king 
Chandragupta in the kingdom. Chandragupta will be 
king twenty -four years, Bindusara twenty -live years, 
and Asoka thirty-six years.” ^ 

According to the Dijxivaritsa, Chandragupta reigned 
twenty-four years (5. 73, 100), and Bindusara’s son Asoka 
thirty -seven years (5. 101).^ 

" The figures of these reigns are taken from Beloch's Oritch. 
vol. iii. 

- See the pillar-edict vi, and cf. the rock-edict iv, 

® See Mr. Pargiter’s Dynadies of the Kali Age (Oxford, 1913), p. *28. 

•*' [The Dipavaihsa does not state the length of tlxe reign of Bindusara; 
but it is deducible as twenty-eight years from 11. o, 12, 13: see this 
Journal, 1909. 2o. — J. F. F.] 
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The MaJidvamsa states tliat the Brahmana Chanakjra 
anointed the Mauiya Cliandragupta (5. 16 f.), and that 
Chandragupta reigned twenty -four years, his son 
Bindusara twenty-eight years (5. 18), and Bindusara’s 
son Asoka (5. 19) thirty-seven years (20. 6). 

Buddhaghosha's SamaiitapCisadikd agrees witli the 
M<jJidva7hsa in allotting twenty -four years to Chandra- 
gupta and twenty- eight years to Bindusara.^ 

The Burmese tradition assigns twenty-four years to 
Chandragupta and twenty -seven years to Bindusara.- 

It will be seen that all sources agree in fixing the length 
of Chandragupta’s reign as twenty-four years. To 
Bindusara the Mahdvamsa and Swmaiitapdsddikd allot 
twenty-eight years,'^ Bigandet (Burma) twenty-seven 
yeai*s, and tlie Puranas twenty-five years. 

The Ceylonese sources state that Asoka succeeded his 
father Bindusara 214 years after Buddha’s Nirvana,^ and 
that his anointment took place four years after his father’s 
death, or 218 years after the Nirvana.^ The Burmese 
tradition confirms the two dates 214 and 218.^ 

As, according to the Ceylonese sources, Bindusara 
ruled twenty -eight years and Chandragupta twenty -four 
years, the former would have reigned a.b. 186-214, 
and the latter a.b. 162-186.^ If we deduct the year of 
Chandragupta’s accession to the throne (162) from the 
traditional date of the Nirvana, B.c. 544, the result is 
B.C, 882. This would be about sixty years earlier than 
the actual accession of Chandragupta as asceitained from 

^ Vinayapifahi, ed. Oldenberg, 3. 321. 

“ Bigandet's Lift of (Jandahia, 4th ed., 2. 128. 

^ [Compare the DiparamMt : see note 4, p. 945 above. — J. F. F.] 

”* Dlpavamm, 6. 20 f. 

'■* Dipnraihsa^ 0. 1, 21 f. ; MaJulramMi, 5. 21 f. ; SamantnpdsCalikii ^ p. 290. 

® Bigandet s Lift of Gandama, 2. 128 f. 

' According to Bigandet's Lift of Gandama^ 2. 128, Cliandragupta 
reigned a.b. 163-187, and Bindusara 187-214. If, as tlie Fuianas 
assert, Bindusara reigned on] 3' twenty -five years, he would have 
succeeded Chandragupta in a.b. 189, 
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Greek Rources. For, luckily, tlie approximate time of 
king Chandragupta of Pataliputra has been already 
settled by one of the great pioneers of Indian research. 
Sir William Jones,^ who identified him with SavhpaKOTTo^ 
of UaXl^oOpa, the contemporary of Seleucus Nikator. 

Various devices were proposed in order to account for 
this chronological error, until Dr. Fleet showed that the 
Buddha v^arsha of b.c. 544 is a comparatively modern 
fabrication, of the twelfth century, and that the difierence 
of about sixty years is the quite natural result of 
accumulated mistakes which were made in rounding off 
the figures of the regnal years of the kings of Ceylon.^ 
While, thus, the alleged date of the Nirvana in 
544 B.C., and, consequently, that of the accession of 
Chandragupta in 382 B.c., have no practical value, the 
traditional interval of 218 years between the Nirvana 
and Asoka's abh isheka might still be considered authentic. 
There are, however, two facts which in my opinion render 
it somewhat suspicious. It includes a period of 100 years 
between the Nirvana and the Second Council.^ Such 
a nice round sum as just 100 years looks very much like 
a clumsy guess and a pure invention. Secondly, the 
traditional figures of the Northern Buddhists are almost 
totally at variance with those of the Southern Buddhists.'^ 
The leading passage concerning Cliandragupta's date is 
found in Justinus, Epltoma Fompei Trogi, 15. 4 — 

‘‘ [Seleucus] multa in Oriente post divisionem inter 
socios regni Macedonici bellagessit. Principio Babyloniam 

^ In liis Anniversary Discourse, delivered 28 February, 1793, and pub- 
lished in 1793 in the Asiatic Rf^^earchcs, vol. 4. Tlie passage is reprinted 
in the Cf'nteniu^y lieritir of the Ai^iatic Society of Ben yah pt. ii, p. 85 f. 

- JRAS., 1909. 333, 335. — [But say, now, tlie “eleventh century*’ : 
see tliis Journal, 1912. 1113. — J. F. f" ] 

^ Chidlavaijija, beginning of la^t chapter (12) ; Dlparathsa, 4. 47, and 
5. 15 f. ; Maheicainsay 4. 8 ; Samantapdsddikd, p. 293. 

^ Cf. (teiger's translation of the Meilidi'amm^ p. Ixf., where the 
figures of the Northern Buddhists are specified. 

® Ruehrs edition (Leipzig, 1886), p. 119f. 
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cepit; inde auctis ex victoria viribus Bactrianos expugnavit. 
Transitum deinde in Indiam fecit, quae post mortem 
Alexandri, veluti a cervicibus iugo servitutis excusso, 
praefectos eius occiderat. Auctor libertatis Sandrocottus 
fuerat, sed titulum libertatis post victoriam in servitutem 
verterat ; siqiiidem occupato regno popuium, quern ab 
externa dominatione vindicaverat, ipse servitio preniebat. 
Fuit hie huiiiili quidein genere natus, sed ad regni 
potestatein iiiaiestate nuniinis inpulsus. Quippe cum 
procacitate sua Xandrum regem offend isset, intertici a rege 
iussus salutem pedum ce levitate quaesierat. . . . Sic 
adquisito regno Sandrocottus ea tempestate, (pia Seleucus 
futurae magnitudinis fundamenta iaciebat, Indiam possi- 
debat, cum quo facta pactione Seleucus conpositisque in 
Oriente rebus in bellum Antigoni descend! t.'’ 

Mr. McCrindle translated this as follows : ^ — 

“ [Seleucus] carried on many wars in the East after the 
division of the Macedonian kingdom between himself and 
the other successors of Alexander, first seizing Babylonia, 
and then reducing the Bactrians, his power being increased 
by tlie first succes>s. Thereafter he passed into India, 
which had, since Alexander’s death, killed his prefects, 
thinking that the yoke of slaveiy had been shaken ofi* 
from its neck. Tlie author of its freedom had been 
Sandrocottus ; but, Avhen victory was gained, he had 
changed the name of freedom to that of bondage. For, 
after he had ascended the throne, lie liimself oppressed 
Avith servitude the veiy people Avhich lie had rescued from 
foreign dominion. Though of humble birth, he was impelled 
by innate majesty to assume royal power. When king 
Nandrus,*’ whom lie had offended by his boldnes.s, ordered 

^ Ind. Ant., 6. 114. I have made a few changes and additions. 

- Nobody .seems to have noticed the obvious fact that this ‘"Nandrus*' 
must be the last king of tiie Nanda dynasty which, accoiding to 
Indian tradition, preceded Ciiandragupta. Instead of the accusative 
“Nandrum” the older editions read “ Alexandruin ; see Lassen's 
Ind. AH., 2. 207, n. 3. 
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him to be killed, he had resorted to speedy flight. . . . 
Sandrocottus, havino; thus gained the croM n, held India 
at the time when Seleucus was laying the foundations of 
his future greatness. Seleucus came to an agreement 

C5 

with him, and, after settling affaii*s in the East, engaged 
in the war against Antigonus.'' 

The same transactions are referred to by Appianus, 
^Pco^aiKci, book SvptaK7]j chapter 55 : ^ — 

[-S’eXet'/co?] TOif ^IvBov irepdoa^ iTroXifxrjaev ^AuSpoKorr^ 
0aaL\el rwv Trepl aviov (ptXlav avrm xal /c/jSo? 

auveOero. 

[Seleucus] crossed the Indus and waged war on 
Androcottus, king of the Indians who dwelt about it, 
until he made friends and entered into relations of 
marriage with him.” - 

According to Strabo, Seleucus ceded to Chandragupta 
a tract of land to the west of the Indus and received in 
exchange five hundred elephants.^ 

Seleucus I Nikator of Syria (B.c. 312-280), “arrived in 
Cappadocia in the autumn of 302 [the year preceding the 
battle of Ipsos]. The march from India to there must 
have required at least two summers. Consecjueiitly, the 
peace with Chandragupta has to be placed about the 
summer of 304, or at tlie latest in the next winter.*’^ 
\V e know from various sources that ]\Iegasthenes became 
the ambassador of Seleucus at Chandragupta's court.® 

It follows from these • statements that Chandragupta 
ascended the throne betAveen Alexander's death (B.c. 323) 
and the treaty with Seleucus (u.c. 304). As the con- 
solidation of an empire which, as described by Megasthenes 

^ Mendelssohn's edition (Leipzig, 1879), 1. 4:26. 

“ McCrindle's translation, Ind. Aiif., 0. 114. 

^ V. A. Smith, Early llidory of India, 3i'd ed., p. loOf. ; Krom, 
He^'mes, 44, 154 ft'. 

■* Beloch's Griech, 3. 1, 140, n. 3. 

® Schwanbeck, Meyanthtn'o^ Indka (Bonn, 1876), p. 19 ; C. Muller, 
Frwjmenta Hiatorkornm Gnvcorum, vol. ii (Paris, 1848), p. 398 ; 
McCrindle, Ind. Ant., 6. 115. 
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in his ’IvStKa, reached from Patna to the Indus, must have 
been a matter of many years, I feel inclined to shift the 
date of Chandragupta's accession towards the earlier limit 
and to adopt as a working date the year B.c. 320 which 
Dr. Fleet has proposed.^ With this starting-point, and if 
the length of reigns as given in the Mahdvamsa is 
accepted, Chandragupta would have ruled 320-296, and 
Bindusara 296-268. Asoka would have been crowned 
(four 3 "ears after his father's death) in b.c. 264. This 
date is confirmed approximately by Asoka's thirteenth 
rock-edict, which, as stated above, cannot be placed earlier 
than twelve or thirteen yeai's after his abhisheka. 
264 — 12/13 = 252/251 would be one or two years before 
the last possible year (b.c. 250) in which all the Greek 
kings mentioned in tliat edict were still alive. This 
synchronism would prove that the date of Chandragupta's 
coronation, on which that of Asoka’s coronation depends, 
can hardly be placed later than b.c. 320. It would 
follow further that tlie Antij^oga (Kalsi) or Antiyoka 
(Shahbazgarlii) of edict xiii (and probably also of rock- 
edict ii) was not Antiochus I, but Antiochus II (261-246), 
and that the Alikasudara of edict xiii was not Alexander 
of Epirus, but Alexander of Corinth (252-244). But we 
must remember that the above figures rest only on the 
Ceylonese tradition, while the Puranas assign to Bindusara 
twenty-five instead of twenty -eight years, and that, 
accordingly, Chandragupta's coronation might fall about 
three years later than B.c. 320. Besides, it must be 
kept in mind that the upper limit of Chandragupta's 
coronation is the death of Alexander the Great in r>.c. 323. 
The working date of B.c. 320 has the advantage 
of being the mean of the two outside dates 323 
and 317. 

1 JR AS., 1906. 985. The date adopted by Mr. V. A. Smith in his 
AaoJcciy 2nd ed., p. 72, viz. B.c. 322 (again&t b.c, 321 in his original 
edition), is, of course, also possible, but not so probable. 
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I now append a list of the regnal dates which are 
incidentally mentioned in Asoka’s inscriptions, adding in 
brackets the year b.c. to which each year of his reign 
may be supposed to correspond. 

1. Eight years after the coi*onation (B.C. 256). The 
king conquered (the country of) the Kaliiigas ; rock- 
edict xiii. 

2. Ten years after the coronation (b.C. 254), The king 
went (on a visit) to Saiiibodhi (i.e. Bodh-Gaya) ; ^ rock- 
edict viii. 

3. Twelve years after the coronation (b.c. 252) : — 

(1) He ordered his officers to set out on a complete tour 
(throughout their charges) every five years ; rock-edict iii. 

(2) He promoted the practice of morality ; rock-edict iv. 

(3) He published rescripts on morality ; pillar-edict vi. 

(4) He gave two caves to the Ajivikas ; two of the three 
Barabar Hill cave-inscriptions. 

4. Thirteen years after the coronation (b.c. 251). He 
appointed superintendents of morality ; rock-edict v. 

5. Fourteen years after the coronation (b.c. 250). He 
enlarged for the second time the Stupa of Konakamana ; 
Nigali Sagar pillar. 

6. Nineteen years after the coronation (b.c. 245). He 
gave a cave ^to the Ajivikas) ; one of the three Barabar 
Hill cave-inscriptions. 

7. Twenty years after the coronation (b.c. 244). He 
visited Buddha’s birthplace at Luihmini and the Stupa of 
Konakamana; Rummindei and Nigali Sagar pillars. 

8. Twenty-six years after the coronation (b.c. 238). 
He issued the pillar-edicts i, iv, v, vi. 

9. Twenty-seven years after the coronation (b.c. 237). 
He issued the Delhi-Topra pillar-edict vii. 

^ See Air. D. R. Bhandarkar, Ind. Ant,, 4*2 (1913). 160. 
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CENTRAL ASIAN STUDIES 

By SYLVAIN LEVI 
Extract from a paper read June 16, 1014^ 

^^ENTRAL ASIA has come as a boon to all of us ; it is 
a land of universal brotherhood. For centuries it 
has been the meeting-point of all races : Hindus, Persians, 
Turks, Tibetans, Buddhists, Jews, Christians, Manichaeans 
used to live there side by side in a happy spirit of 
harmony ; and the same spirit of harmony now seems 
to inspire our Central Asian studies. Western and 
Eastern explorers — English, French, German, Russian, 
Japanese — entered into rivalry only in the most chivalrous 
mood. England can be proud of having led the wa}" ; 
the glory of the first and tlie most brilliant discoveries 
will for ever remain attached to the name of Sir Aurel 
Stein, a man of exceptional abilities, who has given proof 
of the highest gifts in the most different directions — 
as a pliilologist, as an arclueologist, as an explorer. 
I Avould compare liim witli liis patron saint, 
devafCi, the Chinese pilgrim Hwan-tsang. Both traversed 
the same countries in their peregrinations ; l^oth had to 
endure the same hardships, liad to prove the same energy ; 
both brouo'ht home a treasure of notes, observations, and 
documents ; both were clieered by the same hope of 
benefiting mankind, the Chinese monk with the word 
of Buddha, Stein with scientific and historical truth. 
Both proved equally right ; catholicity belongs to science 
as well as to religion. No national pride interfered to 
raise difficulties in the working up of the mass of 
<locunients collected b}^ Stein. Some of them have been 
entrusted to Thomsen, a Dane, the wonderful decipherer 
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of the Orkhon Turkish runes ; some to Von Le Coq, 
a German, lilinself another explorer of Central Asia ; 
some to La Vallee Poussin, a Belgian, one of the authorities 
on M aha van a Buddhism. Pelliot, the French ei) title of 
Stein, wlio shared Avitli him the treasures lioarded in the 
celebrated cave at Twan-hwang, was called upon for 
a catalogue of the Cliinese 31 SS. Chavannes, the leading 
Sinologist of our day, had for his own part the task of 
publishing Chinese wooden tablets dating from the early 
centuries a.d. 31. Senart and Father Bo 3 "er, both of high 
renown as decipherers of Kharostri cliaractcrs, were 
asked to accept a share as co-editors of the tablets traced 
in that sort of writing. Professor Gauthiot obtained the 
Sogdian fragments. I mj^self received the leaves written 
in the Tokhaidan language. 

Thus there has grown up an extensive famil}^ of fellow- 
workers, bound together b\^ the bonds of intimacy and, 
let me sa}", b^^ the need of mutual help. Here is another 
advantage attached to Central Asian studies : nobody 
can do an^Thing of value quite alone. A Sanskrit scholar 
can do veiy good work, confining liimself to Indian lore; 
a Sinologist, to Chinese lore. But, in this most extra- 
ordinary confluence of thoughts and religions, to drift on 
quietl}^ down one’s own stream is to come to wreck. 
It is a striking feature of tliat special philology that 
man\" of the works beai* two signatures. Chavannes 
and Pelliot jointly gave a translation of the Chinese 
3Janicha3an book whicli sheds an unexpected light on the 
darkness of 3Ianichiean theolog}^ ; La A^allee Poussin and 
Gautliiot joint!}" published a study on the Jsilakantha- 
dharani, Sanskrit and Sogdian, and I appended a note 
on kindred Chinese texts. The KharosU-i tablets are to 
be published under the joint editorship of Professor 
Eapson, 31. Senart, and Father Bo\"er. You find the 
names of Si eg and Siegling on the first notice of the 
lokharian language ; of Radloff and Stael-Holstein on 
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the Turkish Tisasvastik, published in the Bibliotheca 
Buddhica ; and my name with Professor MeillePs on 
some essays concerning the Tokharian grammar. Even 
in cases where only one name appears I can testify that 
many have been called in to help, and but for that 
unrecorded help no work could possibly have been done. 
In our days of exacerbated nationality, a calm and 
refreshing breeze of wide liumanity blows in the happy 
corner of Central Asian studies. As far as I remember, 
never was such an extensive exchange of visits between 
savants of all nations before the discoveries in Turkestan. 
There had been many, dreamers or scholars, who sought 
the cradle of man in the region of the Pamir ; if Stein 
and his followers failed to find it, they brought back, as 
you see, at least for a few, a revival of the golden age. 

As a member of the Parisian team, my first object 
here is to give details of the work being done in 
Paris. Of course, I shall not record the books or papers 
already published ; I will suppose them known, as far 
as such papers are known. Xotoriety in our little 
world begins with live or six people and has to stop 
before reaching one hundred. We may console ourselves 
with the promise of glory to come after centuries, or, 
more modestly, with the satisfaction of building up the 
materials of a splendid monument tliat we shall not see. 
We need faith, but we have faith. Truth may deceive 
us : we shall be true to the search of truth. Wliat would 
have been our life but for some handfuls of obstinate 
seekers who, amidst laughter, contempt, or indifference, 
dreamed of a better future and took the vow to prepare it ? 

Professor Pelliot is now printing a collection of plates, 
reproducing the old Chinese pictures in tlie caves at 
Tvvan-hwang ; he has also in the press a paper on 
the Chinese transcriptions of Indian names in the two 
versions of Nagasenabliiksusutra, alias the Questions 
of the [Greek] king Milinda [Menander]. He has been 
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the whole year collecting materials for the history of 
Christianity in Central Asia. Moreover, a full study of 
the ‘‘Sutra on Causes and Effects by Pelliot and Gauthiot, 
will appear presently. Tin’s is a quite topical case. 
Gauthiot, when he was deciphering* the vSogdian documents, 
found a large Sogdian roll in a remarkable state of 
preservation. At the end of this roll ^Yere drawn some 
Chinese charactei’s, the meaning of which looked very 
clear: “Sutra on Causes and Effects told by Sakya Buddha.’' 
A large number of texts of this purport are known in the 
Chinese Tripitaka, but none of the titles appeared identical 
Avith tins, no text supplied an exact counterpart to it. By 
a happy chance, the first volumes of a supplement to the 
Chinese Tripitaka, which is now being published in Japan, 
had just come in, and there Pelliot found the very title of 
Sutra given in the roll ; he liastened to the text, and all 
doubts AA^ere removed. Here Avas either the original or 
the similar version of the Sogdian work, as far as the 
meaning of the Sogdian could be guessed or settled. 
The Chinese text, being considered spurious, had not 
been admitted into ari}^ official catalogue or edition of 
the Tripitaka. On the other hand, the compilers of the 
Tibetan Kanjur have admitted, in tlie last volume of 
the Mdo section, some additional texts foreign to strict 
orthodoxy, borrowed from Pali or other external sources ; 
there, again, the same Sutra AA^as found, translated 
(according to the rubric) from the Chinese. Noav they 
had one text, Avritten in Chinese, Tibetan, Sogdian, an 
evidence of its liaving been very popular over a large 
part of Asia ; the explanation of the Sogdian version 
became an easy task in the liands of such an Iranian 
scholar as Professor Gauthiot. You Aviii be srlad to 
Iiear that Gauthiot lias just left Paris for Russian 
Turkestan, liaving been appointed by the Petrograd 
Academy as the head of a Russian expedition to explore 
some Pamir valleys where dialects akin to Old Sogdian 
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still keep in use. Professor Oautliiot s Sogdian grammar, 
the first part of which was published last year, is now 
complete. Ready is also Professor Foucher's second 
volume on Gandhara art, that masterpiece of erudition, 
taste, and finesse. And, as Gandhara takes us to tlie 
borderland of India, let me mention that Jules Bloch has 
just published his book on the formation of the Marathi 
language, which marks a starting-point in the critical 
history of Aryan vernaculars, and that Professor Lacdte 
has lately sent to the press a large part of the 
Brhatkatha slokasamgraha, an old and important collection 
of tales, now for the first time edited and translated into 
French. Dr. Tuneld is putting the last touch to an essay 
on some critical weeks in the life of Buddha ; he has 
compared a large number of Sanskrit, Pali, and Chinese 
texts, especially from the Yinayas of different schools; 
the results he has obtained cannot be overrated. The 
method which produced such fruitful results in the 
criticism of the Gospels has been handled with uncommon 
thoroughness and acumen by Dr. Tuneld. I shall not 
pass unnoticed, in this short review of our band, my dear, 
very dear pupil Edouard Huber, who died in the first days 
of this year, carried off by a sudden attack of fever in 
a small place in Cochin-China ; he was only 35 years old, 
but, young as he was, he was the man we used to look 
to for help in any case of need. You will hardly believe 
me when I tell you that he had a full command of 
Sanskrit, Hindustani, Chinese, Tibetan, Burmese, Cam- 
an, Javanese, Arabic, and Hebrew ; as a mere polyglot 
hc^.would have been a wonder, but he was much more. 

'-ead everything, and had read everything, and 
Tfki ideas on everything ; he biDUght to every 

a ra]Md. profound, and powerful mind. I have 
ivujeivc.d Hanoi his last paper, a posthumous 

ou his !a- 1 discovery. Professor Ltiders had 

pubiu ed a essay on some Sanskrit verses 
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illustrating the former career of Buddha as a Bodhisattva, 
written on those large Central Asian frescoes you may 
see exhibited at Berlin in the Ethnographical Museum : 
but he was at a loss to find out their source. Huber 
went once more to his familiar Chinese Tripitaka and 
had no difficulty in solving the riddle. 

As I told you, among the materials brought home by 
Stein, I had received the Tokharian leaves. I found also 
many Tokharian fragments in the materials collected by 
Peliiot. Dr. Hoernle, who had been the first to publish 
a text written in Tokharian when that language was still 
unnamed and unexplained, handed over to me a large set 
of leaves and fragments he had received from the Political 
Agent at Kashgar. My friend and former pupil, Professor 
Sakaki, who teaclies Sanskrit at Kyoto, sent me good 
pliotographs of some Tokharian fragments bi'ought home 
by Count Otani and Mi\ Tachibana. Moreover, in the 
last vacation, I was allowed by the Petrograd Academy, 
owing to tlie kindness of my friend Oldenburg, to inspect 
and transcribe all Tokliarian documents brought back by 
Berezovski. The only Tokharian collection I had no 
access to is the Berlin collection. I visited Berlin, but 
failed to meet Professor Sieg and Dr. Siegling, who are in 
charge of it. Rumours reach me tliat it is a very large 
one : the only specimen committed to print has been 
published in Sieg and Siegling’s first essay, Tokharisch, 
die Sprache der Indo-Skythen.” I shall try to give you 
a sliort review of the Tokliarian literature as far as I am 
acquainted with it. 

I have been speaking of “ Tokharian '' ; I should rather 
have said so-called Tokharian Dr. F. W. K. Muller, 
a brilliant discoverer in tlie field of Central Asian 
philology, is the I’esponsible author of that designation. 
Objections were immediately raised to it, specially by 
Stael-Holstein. I shall not go into a controversy which 
involves us in so many difficulties, much less shall I speak 
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of tlie connexion with Indo-Scythians, as asserted by Sieg 
and Siegling. The whole question of Indo-Scythians 
is quite obscure enough without our making it more 
elusive by lighting fires wliich may prove merely a “ will- 
o’-the-wisp We know now that the so-called ‘"B” dialect 
of the so-called Tokharian language was commonly used 
in the small kingdom of Kucha in the seventh century a.d. 
We are sure to be I'ight if we call it Kuchean or Kucharian. 
I prefer “ Kucliean ” because the old name of the citv, 
as expressed in Chinese transcriptions, has no final r ; 

Kuchar ” seems to be a late Turkish alteration, therefore 
the word Kucharian ” would be better reserved for 
things connected with the city in Turkish times, Kucha, 
thougli its glory has faded away, was in olden times 
a flourishing and celebrated place, lying on the way 
from Kasligar to China ; directly connected with Khotan, 
it had a big market, splendid buildings, and large 
Buddhist monasteries. Kumarajiva, one of the best and 
the most prolific translators of Sanskrit works into 
Chinese, was born at Kucha, and lived and taught there 
many years. The political history of Kucha is perfectly 
clear to us from the Chinese annals since the first 
century u.C. But who could have suspected that Kucha, 
in the heart of Chinese Turkestan, on the very border of 
Chinese and Turkish dominions, was an Aryan city as far 
as race is indicated by language ? There the word fo)- 
“ father ” was pdtar, for ‘‘ mother” mdhii\ for a “ horse” 
yakive (cf. Latin eqiius), for eight ” old (Latin and 
Greek odo), for ‘‘he is” ste (Latin est), etc. One would 
expect the Kuchean to be intimately connected with tlie 
Aryan languages of Iran and India. Not at all. Special 
features show its near relationship to the Western 
languages of Europe, particularly to Italo-Celtic ; there, 
and there only, outside Italo-Celtic, you will find medio- 
pas.sive forms with a final r : cmetar, “ he is born,” as 
Latin iiascitiir. At an early time, not yet precisely 
jRAS. 1914. 612 
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ascertained, Kucha liad received Buddhism from India, 
and according to the evidence of the literature the whole 
of the local civilization was Buddhist. 

Sanskrit was the sacred language, taught and studied 
in the monasteries ; students began with learning the 
alphabet, a very intricate thing, full of amazing combina- 
tions of consonants. Many alphabets have been dug out, 
traced by more or less skilled hands. Sanskrit grammar 
was read in the Katantra, a system more fitted than 
Panini for people naturally foreign to Sanskrit, dhen 
they passed to verbatim translations from Sanskrit into 
Kuchean ; the}^ used to copy the Udanavarga, that most 
holy collection of Buddhas sayings, the Sanskrit part 
being rendered word for word into Kuchean ; some other 
texts happened also to be employed for tiie same purpose. 
The}" have at Petrograd a fragment of the Siitra on 
a Comparison with an Old City ”, Xagaropama siitra, 
which teaches the essentials of the creed, translated 
verbatim ; Dr. Hoernle has a fragment, Sanskrit and 
Kuchean, of the celebrated poem in praise of Buddha, 
the Varnanarhavarnana, the work which has been partly 
translated into English from the Tibetan version by 
Dr. Thomas ; at Kyoto Count Otani has one half-leaf of 
an astronomical work, Sanskrit and Kuchean : fragments 
of a medical treatise closely connected with Caraka’s 
Samhita have already been published in the Joiirmd 
Asidfiqiie^ Beligion, astronomy ( better, astrology ), medicine, 
you have here the three constituents of llindu civilization 
in its spread throughout the Eastern world, not to speak 
of art, Avhich is a dependency of religion. 

Works written in Kuchean are, we may say, in all 
instances drawn from Sanskrit originals. The greater 
number of the fragments refer to the Vinaya, the 
Institutes of the Clergy, telling of the number and the 
prosperity of the monasteries. They belong to the school 
of the Sarvastivadin, the school which believes in the 
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real it}" of everything/’ Most of these fragments give 
the fundamental rules, or prohibitions, known as Prati- 
moksa. Some relate tales on the origin of these rules, 
taken from the narrative part of the traditional com- 
mentary. Abliidharma, or metaphysics, is represented 
by fragments on essential topics, praiTtyasaimitpdday 
}<mrtyiiiKistlidna, etc., also by cosmological fragments on 
the world of Mfira, etc. Poetical imitations of what 
I would call literary siitras are met with : parts of 
lSakrapra.sna, of Mahaparinirvana, from the Long Collection 
( Dirofha Ao-ama) ; debris of a loni^ work on the beorinninors 
of the world and on King Mahasariimata might come 
from the same source. Strange to say, no copy of 
a Kuchean Udtoavarga has turned up : but we have 
parts of a poetical — or better, versitied — commentary 
termed Udanalahkar, ornament of Udana,” giving the 
origin, the meaning, and the purport of every udana. 
This is ditterent from all commentaries known either in 
Pali, Chinese, or Tibetan. There are numerous copies of 
a short metrical work, '' Blessings on tlie Udana/’ in 
which every chapter of the Udana varga is called upon 
to confer proper blessings. Sanskrit araddnas, or edifying 
tales, have found imitators. In some fragments we are 
reminded of names well known to students of Avadanas : 
Dharmaruci, Candraprabha, king of Bhadrasila, King 
Malmprabhasa and Ids eleplianfc-dri ver, and the city of 
Rauruka. Avadanas refer to tlie retribution of acts. 
The same subject is developed, on its theoretical side, in 
a poem closely akin to tlie Ti lie tan Karma vibhaga, 
translated into French by Feer, and to a Sanskrit work 
of the celebrated poet Arya Sura preserved in a Chinese 
translation. 

Hinayana Buddhism was prevalent in Kucha, but 
Mahayana had also its followers. Kumarajiva Idmself 
came to adhere to it. We have fragments of a work 
kindred to Karunapundarika, “ The Lotus of Compassion,” 
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a classical work of the Great Vehicle. We are confronted 
even with the worst side of Buddhism, the Tantric or 
ma«“ic one. The Brahmakalpa, a part of which is called 
Brahmadanda, presents a singular mixture : incorrect 
Sanskrit verses in praise of all kinds of divinities ; 
homage is paid to the Matangas {CdndCda>>). tlieir wives, 
sons, daughters, teachers, and saints {gurus, dcdryas, 
siddkas), nay, to the deer (ruru) and the camel (ud^'tt): 
then comes a Kuchean text teaching how to perform 
magical rites against an enemy, a burglar, a king, 
a minister, etc., under every lunar mansion (nah'^atra). 
As well as magic, medicine had its textbooks in 
Kuchean ; you may see in the Stein Galleiy of the British 
Museum two leaves written in Kuchean, one of which, 
in a perfect state of preservation, treats of vlrodha, 
mutual incompatibility of foods.” 

But the product most properly characteristic of Kuchean 
literature is a peculiar kind of work, being in some 
measure both narrative and drama. We know that 
ydtrds, as they say in India, processions with some 
dramatic performances, were popular in Central Asia ; 
Kucha must have been particularly fond of them, as we 
have so many fragments of such dramas. We have some 
scenes of a dramatic life of Buddha, the visit of Asita 
to King Suddhodana after the birth of the holy child, the 
e*scape from the palace, attended by the god Vaisravana, 
and his, otherwise unknown, servant Gardabhaga going 
on an ass ” ; a discussion between the Bodhisattva and 
the philosopher Udraka ; a conversation between Rilhula, 
Buddhas son, King iSuddhodana, and his chamberlain. 
xVnother drama whose hero Avas Supriya, a hitherto 
unknown calcravartl king, was no doubt higlily 
appreciated, as we find many fragments of it in 
manifold copies, as a rule very carefully written. 
Ekasriiga, the one- ho rued saint, and his wife Santa, 
Dvipayana rsi and Gautama, VibliLsRna and Princess 
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Muktika, King Mahendrasena, Agiiikesa Yaksa appear in 
other fragments of dramas. In all of them the hero, 
whoever he be, Buddha, Supriya, etc., is only called 
Nayaka, the Sanskrit term for the leading part in the play. 
The same feature is met with in Harsa's Nagananda, 
a Sanskrit Buddhist drama, and in Asvaghosa’s Sari- 
piitraprakarana, the oldest known Sanskrit drama, and 
a Buddhist one too. The liero is always accompanied, as 
in India, by the Yidfisaka, a comic part. The names of 
the metres used in every case are carefully given, and 
most of them are Sanskrit, as Madanabharat, Strivilap, etc., 
but names not to be found in Sanskrit metrics. 

I need not speak here of the official or private 
documents, passes for caravans, money and revenue 
accounts of monasteries, etc. ; it would take us too long. 
I promised only to speak of literature, and I hope I have 
succeeded in showing you that Kuchean, newcomer as it 
is, has an old and extensive literature. Of its value from 
a literary point of view I shall refrain from saying 
anything. I must confess to you, after this apparently 
abundant review of Kuchean works, that I have not seen 
in all ten complete leaves in Kuchean. Tlie fragments, 
a word I had so often to repeat, are in most cases very 
small bits, discouraging except for a born decipherer. 
Those poor rags of paper, which spoke in their time of 
art, faith, science, and beauty, now tell of awful disasters, 
and, it seems, irreparable loss. Kuchean literature was 
swept away in a thunderstorm, about the dreadful date of 
1000 A.D. But science, like love, is stronger than death. 
The voice of old Kucha, silent for centuries, has had to 
betray its forgotten secrets to Western explorers and 
Western philologists. 
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HITTITE VOCABULARIES FROM B06HAZ KEUI 

Br A. H. SAYCE 

A PAPER of prime importance for Hittite studies has 
been read by Professor Fr. Delitzscli before the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences at Berlin. The 
Oriental Museum at Berlin has obtained a collection of 
cuneiform tablets from Boohaz Keui, amono: which are 
twent 3 "-six fragments of vocabularies, copies of which 
will appear in the first part of the volume of Boghaz Keui 
inscriptions which Dr. Weidner is engaged in publishing. 
The vocabularies contain lists of Sumerian Avoids with 
their pronunciation as well as their equivalents in 
Assyrian (or, as Professor Delitzscli calls it, Accadian) 
and Hittite. The Sumerologist will be grateful for the 
authoritative information they at last give as to the pro- 
nunciation of the Sumerian ideographs; the “Hittitologist ” 
will be still more grateful for the first insight they afford 
into the character of the Hittite language spoken at 
Boghaz Keui. In Professor Delitzscli s paper the words 
are given in transcription. The paper will doubtless be 
the subject of much philological commentary. i\Ieainvhile 
I offer a few notes upon it. 

From time to time two forms of the same word are 
given, generally in the Sumerian column. AVhere this 
is the case, >-< is added to the Hittite word when repeated 
a second time. It is clear, therefore, that in Hittite he 
(or had) signified “ditto’’. This is confirmed bj^a passage 
in one of my texts where we read : ki-i ^ 

i-ya~at, “that the god does a second time.” On p. 9, 1. 2, 
of Professor Delitzscli s paper, after driza kuis vre must 
read instead of Aiiza kids would signify “one who 
is (kids) first”. 
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U-iil turns out to be the borrowed Assyrian ul^ “ not, 
though there was also another ii-id which is translated 
by la, “verily” (p. 19, 1. 13). Hence in the second 
Arzawan letter we must translate: Lahhayan 

al Jdtchni . . yat memisda ana ahbiivattan ul Icittat, 

‘‘ [to me] Labbaya do not write (that) ‘ thy servant to 
thy father was not faithful 

Kariivar-iicar is “in the morning”. This must be 
identical with hariiivar-hvar, the meaning of which I left 
in doubt in JRAS. 1913, p. 1043. 

Kiissani-ti is “for thy wage”; hence in the first 
Arzawan letter it is probable that Iciisa-ia TUR-SAL-^i is 
“ tliy doAvry for thy daughter 

K'litti hiran is given as the equivalent of [ct-such^stid. 
Ass. sakhdtum, “ the circumference of a dish ” or “table”. 

Khalanta. is “head”. Hence in Yuzghat, Rev. 6, 

khalas-mis may be “my head”. 

KJioAriessar is given as the equivalent of tertunx, 
“a message.” More strictly it would be “reply”, being 
a compound of kliatri, “ another,” and essar, wliich is 
found in other words {taruhhessar, “totality,”' etc.). Essai 
occurs in UD-KAM-a.s aniyan kuis essai, “a day’s 
wage(?) . . . ,” wliich is given as the equivalent of the 
Ass. (perhaps for iskartc, “contract for wages”). 

On aniyan see JRAS. 1913, p. 1046. 

Kueckuii is found in I^I-TE'ZUN>?(.9 (to be read 
haltanxis) kitedani dannara, which is rendered by the 
Ass. iddn rakdtiini and Sum. a-sudsud, meaning 
apparentl}^ “ lengtli of side ”, as well as in hdtaniis 
kiiedani with xtxviani awankat a 8iiyantavi,i\\Q: translation 
of which is akhii natd in Assyrian and gn-sithba, “ bending 
the neck,” in Sumerian.^ Since bait amis is a plural, it 
must mean either “ sides ” {iddn ?) or “ limbs The 
singular haltanas is translated akhxi, “ side.” Possibly 

^ For gu-suhha in the sense of tmhdtu, “ to seize,"’ appatar is given as 
the Hittite equivalent. 
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Icuedani is “at full length”, “wholly”; if so, kuedas in 
the first Arzawan letter (JRAS. 1913, p. 1046) will signify 
“ lengthy ” rather than “ numerous 

Khandduwar is explained hy the Ass. kuiinu, Sum. 
gina, “ firmly fixed,” “ established.” This clears up 
a passage in the second Arzawan letter where the 
translation I suggested seven years ago must be corrected. 
The passage reads: nic-[scf]-an kha-an-da-an am-me-el 
QAR-TAB-ya sa-an-khi-is tu-si, “to him establishing 
a support like a footstool I . . .” This tlu’ows light on 
the mutilated passage in the Yuzghat tablet : AN 
sa-an-khi-es BIT-r^ na-an u~id “ setting the 

Sun-god in the temple I have not . . . him.” 

Taruhhessar is rendered napkharu, “totality,” while 
pukhkhuriL, “assembly,” is the equivalent of andu 
taritjpmar. That the labial is is shown by one of my 
texts, where we read : 

ABNU UD ABNU SIG-A ABNU SIG-SIG an-da 
White stone . . . stone {and) green stone bring 
tar-na-akh-khi 
together : 

na-at SU an-da ta-ru-up-pa-iz-zi nu SU EST-EN 
these then in their totality at one time 

ABNU NUNUZ f kam-kam-ma-tnm sa ABNU GUG 
as the chaton {!) of a ring of malachite 

an-da ne-ikh-khi 
set together. 

Audit seems to have much the same signification as 
the Egyptian Arabic ha'd. Thus while arakhdnta (for * 
arakhandaf ivakhnuivar to be “ completely surrounded " 
(Ass. limituni), anda ivakhnnwar is “to enclose" 
(Ass. lainu)] andagan impaitivar is “to mourn with 

^ This shows that my original translation of arakhamUi was correct ; 
it has nothing to do with arkha, “month." The interchange of d and 
f is frequent; thus we have damedani, “fat,'’ and tamedani, dagan 
and tagan. 
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one another” (Ass. asasiim), Anda tarmiivar apparently 
means “ to bring together ”, collect 

Kharstdlanza is stated to be the equivalent of tlie 
Sum. giL'hu, “ to extend the neck,” as well as of the Sum. 
gu-ki-sida, gio-siib, and gii-siih-ddri, to which the Assyrian 
equivalents sapzit and sapdsii angry ” ?) are assigned. 
That the word, however, did not signify ‘‘angry” in 
Hittite is shown by one of my texts, where we have : 

y LU-ARAD o-ni-ya-an-zi nu ABXU za-gin 

A lamb sacrifice^: tvdii lapis lazidt 

ABNU SIG-A ABXU SIG-SIG 
. . . stone, green stone, 

ABNU MI ABNU UD-ya an-da ta-ar-na-an-zi 
black stone, and icl tit e stone combine together. 

na-at ABNU ki-i QAR ( 1) 

These stones like an aimdet (J) 
i-ya-an-zi nu y LU-ARAI) khar-sa-na la-an-zi nu 
make for the lamb ; the neck incline to 

LU-ARAD 
the lamb ; 

a-na KHxlRRAN AMIL AKH khat-ra-a 
for a foreign journey to another land 

bi-en-ni-ya-an-zi ^ 
look 

nu-us-si-gha an-da ki-is-sa-an me-ina-an-zi 
to it then ivhen a journey yon undertake. 

In the vocabularies uddanid andadarnuirar is given 
as an equivalent of the Assyrian legal term sumnf and 
may therefore mean “ to collect witnesses ” : while GUD-i 
makh-khat tarnmvar is explained by bedti, Sum nu- 
kidcie, “uneaten.” Professor Delitzsch makes bedii the 

^ Or, less probably, “fetch.” 

- Bitnynwar seems to signify “look”, “watch", “observe”, rather 
than “plough” as I conjectured in JRAS. 1909, p. 974. 
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Ass. lyicia, “ransom/’ but the Hittite would signify “to 
put behind an ox 

Nakdru, “ to be hostile,” is the Assyrian representative 
of kuvuri . . . , kuriir appatar being represented by 
earn. This is literally “to take up hostility ”, a to' 
being the Ass. tsahiitn, '’to seize.” In JRAS. 1913, 
p. 1044, consequently, kururani must signify “ war 

Iskisa is the Ass. kiitallu, Sum. gu-tal, “the facing” of 
a wall; hence the use of the verb in the sense of “plastering” 
or “anointing” (JRAS. 1913, p. 1043). 

My translation of turiya-wa turiya-im, “ I’ow by row,” 
is verified by the equivalence of id tiiriyanca and the 
Ass. \la\ tsamdii, Sum. a-nu-[(jalla\ “unyoked.” The 
word signifies “ a pair ”. Thus in one of my texts 
we read : 


nu makh-an-da a-na D.P. KUR-RA-MES AX-lim 
Aftericards to the horses of the god 

LIB-GAL-ZUX GU-ZAL-LU 
spirit {and) sleek condition- 


u-da-an-zi 

give; 


nu- us-sa-an 
for them 


an -da 
when 


ki-is-sa-an 
a journey 


me-ma-an-zi 
you undertake 

D.P. KUR-RA-MES-wa tu-o-vi-^’a-an khar-ti nu-wa 
of the horses a jniir harness (1) 

ki-i LIB-GAL-ZUX 

that sj^irit 


^ A fragment from Boghaz Keui, published by Boissier [Buhyloniaeay 
iv, 4), reads : um-mn ta-har-na f . . . ma-a-an ALU 

€i-nS‘SiL-ira khar-ni-in . . . a-ap-pa-ma (?) ALU Kha-at-tn-si . . . nu 
<;an AN-MES -as-sa ni-nn-nn {'i) . . . khu-o-ma-an za-a-ru-u e-es-kt . . . 
“ Thus is the announcement of Dudkhalias : . . . now the enemy of the 
city [I have conquered?] ; the captured spoil belonging to the Hittite 
city [I have assigned] to the garden of the gods . . . abundance of 
plantation let there be (?) , . , " A-ap-pa may be another mode of 
writing appa, 

- Literally “fat flesh’’. 
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e-kii-za-an-du nu-wa-ra-at is-bi-ya-an-te>es 
they may acquire, ... ... 

a-sa-an-du GIS-DA . . . -gha is-tu ZAL-LU 
They ... a collar ... of oil 

is-ki-ya-au e-es-du im za-gan AX-lum 

a coating let them have, until the god, 

AX-IM-wa MAT-KA 

ivho is the Hadad of thy country, 
an-da-an iia-is-khii-ut i-na ilAT ALU Kha-at-ti 
them receives (l)\ in the land of the Hitt ites 

ku-wa-gha 
again 

an-da as-su-li na-is-khu-ut 

ivhen I se'ud he receives {tlicni). 

The character which I have transcribed gha is ga^n 
which interchanges witli tlie ideograpli '‘time,” as for 
instance in l'hi-in-^\j ~zi and l‘]Li-in-ga^i{gha)-zi. 

Thus a paragrapii in one of the ritual texts begins : 

nam-ma-SU A . . LU-DUGUD-ZUX AN-:\IES 
at that time . . . of the eives ) of the gods, 

KLLIB-BE (=== GABAS) 
the omens, 

qa-ti su-nu-te(?) ti-ya-an-zi 

I have ivritten ; the interpretation {'{) /imZ(?) 

nu-SU an-da ki-is-sa-an 

at the time when a journey 

ine-ma-an-zi ku-is-wa AN-liui ki-i 

yon luidertake, whatever it be of the god that 

>— < i-ya-at 

a. second time he does ; 

^ Or “ whatever gou it be when he gives the same omen a second 
time *' ; but in tliis case we should have expected instead of 
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ki-iiu-nu-\va pa-a-sa LU-DUGUD-ZUN 
hui noiv . . . of the ewes {!) 

a-ra-an-ta-ri 
is a (jood omen} 

ziu-\va-ra-at is-tu GU A-GIG GU ZAL("0 
... of . . , flesh (and) /c/i(?) 

LAM(?) is-tu GU KHIK 

growt}i(l) of . . . flesh 

iiie-ik-[ki-]wa ag-gan-te-es nu-us-si -SU 
much . . ing to it then 

sa-a-as(?) lu-ut-ti GU bii-ug-ga-ta-ru 

. . . howl{'^.) of flesh is an evil omen. 

Tlie vocabularies seem in great measure to have been 
drawn up for tlie sake of the ritual and omen texts. In 
the passage I liave just quoted, for example, it is remarkable 
liow many of the words are to be found in them : iya(t), 
Icinun (= inanna), dra, huggan-za ( == zevii). 

The Hittite language of Boghaz Keui is distinguislied 
by its use of composition in words and of various particles, 
a chai-acteristic which it shares with Mitannian. But it 
has little resemblance to the lano-uage of the Hittite 
lueroglypliic texts, as I have now discovered from my 
decipherment of them. The hieroglyphic inscriptions 
belong to tlie Muska or Moschians, wlio descended froni 
their northern homes at the close of the thirteenth 
century u.c., and occupied Cilicia as well as the Assyrian 
provinces on the Upper Euj)hrates and Northern Syria as 
far soutli as Carchemish. Tliey founded the second Hittite 
empire, which is the Cilician empire of Solinus, and had 
their centre at Tyana. It is probable that it was they 
wlio overthrow or helped to overthrow the earlier Hittite 
empire of Boghaz Keui : at all events, they seem to liave 
rebuilt that city, and the sculptures of Yasili Kaia owed 
to them their origin. 

^ Ul a-ci-m, ‘*not good,'* is rendered by the Sum. ui-fjiy, “evil.*’ 
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The Moschian language of the hieroglyphic texts 
resembles Yannic rather than Arza^Yan (Bogliaz Keui) 
Hittite or Mitannian. There are, nevertheless, points of 
likeness between Moschian and Arzawan, apart from the 
names of deities Avhich may liave been borrowed. Thus, 
the declension of the noun — nom. acc. -n — tlie 
possessive pronoun of tlie 1st person, and the 3rd person 
of the verb {-t) are the same, as well as a few roots. The 
hieroglyphic characters themselves, however, had been 
used b}’ the Arzawan Hittites along Avith the cuneiform 
characters (the forms of which are derived from 
those of the script employed b\" the Assy ro -Babylonian 
colonists in the neighbourhood of Kaisariyeh in the third 
millennium B.C.). Whether the phonetic values assigned 
to the characters by the Moschians and the Arzawans 
Avere the same Ave do not knoAV ; I should think they Avere 
not. The hieroglyphs must go back to a period preceding 
the introduction of the cuneiform syllabaiy into Asia 
Minor. I have published (in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, November, 1913) a tablet 
of the age of the dynast 3 " of Ur (B.c. 2400), noAV in the 
Boj’al Scottish IMuseum, on Avhich four of them are 
inscribed. 
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THE DATE OP KANISHKA 

By J. H. marshall, C.LE., Litt.D., RS.A. 


tlie discussion on the date of Kanislika which took 
place last year much proiiiiiieiice was given to the 
so-called Yikrama era of 58 B.c, and arguments were put 
forward by those who favoured an early date for Kanislika 
to prove, not only tliat this era was founded by him, but 
that all the recorded dates of the Saka, Pa hi a v a, and 
Kushan rulers of Xorthern India are referable to it. 


Some discoveries which I have recently made at Tcixila 
tlirow, I think, fresh light on tliis question, and, though 
they do not settle precisely tlie date of Kanislika, appear 
to prove that he was not at any rate the found er of the 
e ra of 58 B.c. and could not have come to the throne un til 
the close of the first ce ntury a.d. or la ter. 

One of these discoveries I made in a small chapel 
immediately west of tlie so-called “ Chir ’’ stiqMt. The 
cliapel in question is built in a small diaper type of 
masoiny, wliich came into vogue at Taxi la about the 
middle of the lirst ceiiturv A.D. and lasted for about 


a hundred years. Its entrance faces the main sta2Xt, and 
near tlie back wall opposite this entrance, and about 
a foot below the floor, I found a deposit consisting of 
a steatite vessel with a silver vase inside, and in the vase 


an inscribed scroll and a small gold casket containing 
some minute bone relics. A heavy stone placed over the 
deposit had, unfortunately, been crushed down by the. fall 
of the roof and had broken both the steatite vessel and 


the silver vase, but liad left the gold casket uninjured 
and chipped only a few fragments from the edge of the 
scroll, nearly all of which I was, happily, able to recover 
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Taxila inscription of the year 136 
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by carefully sifting and was! ling the earth in the vicinity. 
The cleaning and transcription of the record was a matter 
of exceptional difficulty, as the scroll, which is only 
61 inches long by 1| inches wide and of very thin metal, 
luid been rolled up tightly, face inwards, in order that it 
might be enclosed in the silver vase ; moreover, the metal 
of which it is composed is silver alloyed with a small 
percentage of copper, which had formed an efflorescence 
on the surface of the extremely brittle band, with the 
result that I could neither unroll it without breaking it 
nor subject it to the usual chemical treatment. By the 
use of strong acid, however, applied with a zinc pencil, 
I was able to remove the copper efflorescence and expose, 
one by one, the punctured dots of the lettering on the 
back of the scroll, and then, having transcribed these with 
the aid of a mirror, to break off* a section of the scroll and 
so continue the process of cleaning and transcription. 
In this way I succeeded in making a complete copy of 
the record from the back of the scroll, while the letters 
were yet intact. Afterwards I cleaned In Jike manner 
and copied the face of each of the broken sections, and 
was gratitied to find tliat my second transcript was in 
accurate agreement with the first. I mention these details 
in order to explain why it is impracticable to present 
a purely mechanical leproduction of the record, and why 
the transcript given below, which was made section by 
section and necessarily without any i*eference to the 
meaning of the record, may be regarded as trustworthy. 

My reading of this inscription is as follows : — 

Text 

Line 1. Sa 100.20.10,4.1.1 Ayasa Ashadasa masasa 
divase 10.4,1 isa divase pradistavita Bhagavato 
dhatuo Dhurasa(?)- 

1. 2. kena Dhitapliria-putrana Bahai iena Noachae 
nagare vastavena ten a ime pradistavita Bhagavato 
dhatuo dhamara- 


JKAS. 1914. 


63 
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1. 8. ie Tachhasie Tanime Bodliisatvagaliaiui maha- 
rajasa rajatirajaha devaputrasa Khushaiiasa 
arogadaclihinae 

1. 4. sarva-budliaiia piiyae pracliaga-Ludhaiia puyae 
araliana puyae sarva.sa(tva)na puyae luata-pitu 
puyae mitra-iiiaclia-nati-sa- 

1. 5. dliihona puyae atinano arogadacldiiuae iiiauae 
hotu a . de sa ma parichago 

Translation 

In the year 136 of Azes, on tlie loth day of tlie month 
of Ashadha— on this da}' relics of the Holy One (Buddha) 
were enshrined by Dliurasakes (?), son of Dliitaphria, 
a Bactrian, resident at the town of Noacha. By him 
these relics of the Holy One were enshrined in the 
Bodhisattva chapel at Tanua (?) in Takliasila of the 
religious realm, for the bestowal of perfect health upon 
the great king, king of kings, the divine Kliushana ; for 
the veneration of all Buddhas : for the veneration of 
individual Buddhas ; for the veneration of the Saints : 
for the veneration of all sentient beings ; for the veneration 
of (his) parents; for the veneration of (his) friends, 
advisers, kinsmen, and associates : for the bestowal of 
perfect health upon himself. Hay this gift be . . . 

For Blutaplirta-indrintd Hr. D. K. Bhandarkar suggests 
the reading dJiUadriit-putrauif , which, in combination 
with haJialieuif, he would translate ^^accompanied by his 
daughters, wife and sons For the meaning oF Baladunui 
( = a man from Balkh '’) I am indebted to Professor 
Rapson and Professor Konow, To Mr. Bhandarkar I am 
also indebted for the suggestion that dhi mu tra i(f = Skt. 
dharmarajyrf. 

The absence of any royal titles attached to the name of 
Azes is exceptional, but will hardly occasion sui’prise 
when it is borne in mind that his era liad been in use for 
more tlian a century, and that his dynasty had been 
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supplanted by that of tlie Ivushaiis. When did this era 
of Azes commence ? That it is one and the same as the 
era in whicli tlie Gondoph ernes and Paiijtar records are 
dated will, I think, be admitted by everyone/ and I shall 
not therefore pause to discuss the point. If, then, 
Dr. Fleet is correct in referring the dates of the latter 
records to the era of 58 B.C., it follows that it was Azes I 
and not Kanishka who founded that era. That Azes I 
came to the throne about tliat date is now, indeed, attested 
by the evidence of coins and other antiquities at Taxila, 
which indicate that lie was reigning in the third quarter 
of tlie first century li.C., while the probability that lie may 
liave founded an era is also suggested by the abundance 
of liis coins, wdiich denote his pre-eminence among the 
Saka-Pahlava sovereigns. Notwithstanding, however, 
the very strong reasons which Dr. Fleet has adduced for 
referring the dates in tlie Gondoph ernes and Pan j tar 
records to the era of 58 B.C., tlie identity of the era of 
Azes and the Vi k ram a era can hardly be regarded as fully 
established, and, to my mind, it is quite possible that the 
era of Azes will be found to have commenced a few years 
earlier or later than 58 B.C. 

Assuming that it started actually in tliat year, the 
date given in the new inscription will fall in the 
year A.D. 79; and the next important point is to 
determine which of the Kushaii kings is referred to 
as reigning in tliat year. That he is identical with the 
nameless Kiishaii ruler mentioned in the Panjtar record 
of fourteen years earlier is probable : and here, again, 
I think Dr. Fleet may be correct in identifying tlie latter 
witli Vima-Kadphises. On the other liand, it is also 
possible that Kujula-Kadpliises may be meant. The 
monogram on the scroll is characteristic of coins of Vima- 
Kadphises, but it is also found on coins of his predecessor.^ 

^ Cf. Vincent Smith, Catalo<jne of Coins in the Indian Mnseiun^ p. 67, 
Xos. 17, 22, 24. 
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Again, the title malttirajasa rajidirajastt also suggests 
Vima-Kadphises : indeed, it was stated by several speakers 
during the discussion on tlie date ot Kanishka that 
^ Kujula-Kadphises was only a petty local chief [yavufja = 
jabgou), never a king of kings ", like his successor. But 
^this assertion is erroneous. On some of liis coins Kujula- 
, Kadphises styles himself rnffharuju rujadirujasu and, 
according to Cunningham, devopiitrasa also.'" Tluit be 
\ruled, moreover, at Taxila, and consequently over the 
jnortli-west of the Punjab and Fi-ontier generally, is 
I abundantly clear from bis coins, which are found there in 
I larger numbers than those of any other kings except 
I Azes I a^id Azes Other considerations, too, favour 

the identification with Kujula- rather than Yima- 
Kadphises. For, in tlie first place, it AAumld be natural 
for the first emperor of tlie dynasty to he styled ^‘the 
Kushau Emperor'' witliout any fintlier appellation, 
Avhile it Avould lie ecjually natural for his successors to 
be distinguished fiom liim by tlie addition of their 
individual names. Secondly, tlie stratification of coins 
at Taxila sliow that Kujula-Ivadpliises succeeded tlie 
Pahlava kings there, and conserjuentiv he can hardly 
have conrptered the country before circa A.D, 50; and 
iiiasmucli as Ins coins Ijetoken a fairlv long remii there, 
and be is known from other sources to liave liv(‘d to 
a great age, lie may well have been ruling in tlie 122nd 
and ISGtIi years of tlie era of Azes, i.e,, approximate! v, 
in A.D. 6o and i 9. For those rt^asoiis it would, in my 
opinion, be unsafe at present to regard as certain tlie 
identity of the emperor referred to in this record with 
Vima-Kadphises, notwitlistanding other evidence which 

^ Of. R. B. Whiteliead, Cntalofjm of Coins in fhr Punjab Museum, 
Lahore, vol. i, p. ISO, Xos. 20, 2*2. 

“ Cf. Num. Chron., vol. xii. p. 06, 1892. 

Thus, within the Avails of Sir-kap alone I estimate from my finds up 
to date that there are not less than 18,000 of his coins hidden within 
the soil. 
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undoubtedlv exists for asKsif^ninf!: an earlier date to 
Kuj ula-Kad pluses. 

From the new discoveries at Taxila, coupled with 
already known facts, the succession of the kSaka, Palilava, 
and Kiishan rulers in this part of India appears to have 
been as follows : — 

Maiies. Kujula-Kadphises and 

Azes I. Hermaeus. 

Azilises. Yima-Ivadphises 

Azes II I Aspavarma (Soter inegas). 

Gondophernes I Strategos. Ivanishka. 

Abdagases, Sasan, Sapcdancs, Huvishka. 

etc. Yasudeva. 

The coins of Maues are relatiN ely few, and this bears 
out the theory that Maues rose to power in Arachosia 
and did not extend his sway over Taxila until relative]}^ 
late in his reit^n. Kare, too, are the coins of Azilises. who 
seems to have had a short reign and may have been 
represented at Taxila by local governors. 

The existence of Azes II, which was first postulated by 
Mr. Yincent Smith, is not generally admitted by other 
numismatists ; but the following facts appear to me strongly 
to support Mr. Smith’s view: (I) The coins which he assigns 
to Azes II are found generally nearer the surface than those 
of xVzes I. (2) Aspavarma appears to have been strategos 
in the reign of Gondophernes ^ as well as in that of Azes, 
and it is impossible tliat this Azes can be Azes I, who 
came to the throne seventy-eight years before Gondo- 
phernes. (3) Coins of Azes II (with Aspavarma) are 
found in company with coins of Gondophernes.- 

After the death of Gondophernes his empire was split up 
into smaller principalities, and it was then thatHerma5US and 
Kadphises I appear to have made their successful invasion 

1 Cf. R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Puiijah Museum, 
Lahore^ vol. i, p. 150, Nos. 35-8. 

- e.g. twenty -three coins of Gondophernes (with Sasan) in company 
with four of Azes II (with Aspavarina). 
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of Gandhara and Taxila. One oE these principalities M’as 
ruled by Abdagases, another by Orthagiies, and others by 
princes whose coins I have now recovered for the first 
time at Taxila. Among them were Sasan, Sapedanes, and 
Satavastra (?). Coins of Gondophernes with the legend 
Sasasa have long been familiar to numismatists, and it 
has been a matter of dispute whether this word contained 
the name of a ruler or was merely an unexplained epithet 
of Gondophernes. But a new type of silver coin from 
Taxila, bearing on the obverse the legend 2laJtarajasa 
Asj)abhatapivtrasa tratarasa Sasasa, seems to indicate 
that General Cunningham was right in interpreting it as 
the name of a ruler. I suggest that Sasan may have been 
a Viceroy of Gondophernes during the lifetime of the 
latter, and have made liimself raaliaraja of his province 
on Gondophernes’ death. The legends on the other coins 
referred to read respectively : onaJtarajasa vajarajasa 
tratarasa dltraviiasa Sapedanasa^ and maJuirajasa . . . 
Satavastrasa? The corrupt legends on the obverse are 
not cl ear but the symbol ^ appears on all of them, and 
in other respects the coins are closely allied to those of 
Gondophernes. The titles of these potentates imply that 
they were independent at the time when these coins were 
struck ; but there is nothing to prove that any of them 
was ruling in Taxila. Probably they were ruling in 
other parts of the country when Kujula-Kadphises and 
Hermaeus had already taken possession of Taxila. This 
supposition is supported by the fact that no copper coins 
of these later Pahlava princes have yet been found there, 

^ Aspahhataputrasa may perhaps be read as Aspahhrataputram, in 
which case Sasan may have been a nephew of A«pavarman. 

" The lower half of the second aksara of this name is somewhat 
doubtful. Perhaps it may be Sarpedanf.tsa. 

^ The reading SaUiva^^traisa is clear, but it is difficult to believe that 
this is the name of a king. 

^ On one of the coins of Sapedanes or Sarpedanes the Greek letters 
. • . CAPHNA . . . are visible. 
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and that the silver pieces alluded to above were all found 
together in one jar^ in a stratum whicli has yielded many 
copper coins of Hermanns and Kujula-Kadphises. In the 
absence of any silver mintage of Hermaius or Kadphises 
it is not, of course, surprising that silver coins should 
liave found their way to Taxila from neighbouring Pahlava 
principalities. If any of these princes succeeded Gondo- 
ph ernes at Taxila and reigned for any length of time 
there, then the conquest of Kujula-Kadphises and Herm?eus 
can hardly have taken place before about a. D. 60, in which 
case there will be still more reason for identifying the 
former Avith the Kushan monarch referred to in the 
Pan] tar record. 

Among tlie coins of Hermanns and Kujula-Kadphises 
are a certain number struck in the name of Hermseus 
alone,- but the vast majority are those of He rm reus and 
Kadphises or of Kadphises alone, nor does there seem 
to be sufficient reason for supposing that Taxila Avas ever 
included AAuthin the kingdom of Hermanns, prior to the 
conquest of the latter by Gondophernes. On the contrary, 
there are good grounds for believing that Azes II Avas 
succeeded directly by Gondophernes, Avho after\A^ards 
proceeded to annex the Kabul kingdom of Herma^us. 
Hernueus, Ave may assume, formed an alliance Avith 
Kujula-Kadphises, recovered his own lost dominions, and 
after the death of Gondophernes took advantage of the 
break-up of the great Pahlava kingdom to invade 
Gandhara and Taxila.^ 

^ With them were a figure of a winged Aphrodite of gold repousse, 
a number of intaglio gems engraved with figures of Eros, Artemis, etc., 
and other pieces of gold jewellery. 

“ Of two types, viz. B.M. Cat., pis. xv, 6, and xxxii, S. 

^ The prevalent view taken by historians and numismatists is that 
Kadphises I conquered Hermojus circa a.d. 20 or even earlier (cf. Vincent 
Smith, The Early History of India^ 3rd ed. , 1914, p. 236 ; Rapson, Indian 
Coins^ p. 16, par. 65). In that case Kadphises I must have been driven 
back from Taxila and Kabul by Gondophernes. I find nothing to support 
this supposition. 
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Of the nameless king, Soter Megas, all tl)at can be said 
at present is tliat his coins are not found in Sir-kap : and, 
as they are common enough on the sites round about, it 
may be inferred that he ^vas certainly later than Kujula- 
Kadphises, but how much later yet remains to be seen. 

-/ To revert, however, to Kanishka. We have seen that 
he was not the founder of the era commencing in 58 B.C., 
or thereabouts, and that there is no place for liini and his 
immediate successors among the Saka and Palilava kings, 
who were ruling at Taxila in the first centuries before 
and after Christ. I turn now to more positi\e evidence 
regarding his date. That he followed and did not precede 
the two Kadphises is abundantly clear from my excava- 
tions both in the city of Sir-kap and at the Chir stapa, 
Sir-kap was built during the Greek domination and, 
apparently, remained in occupation as a city until the 
reign of Yinia-Kadphises. In it I have now cleared 
a reasonably representative area, measuring some 3| acres, 
and including part of a main street, several side streets, 
and a number of large edifices. I have unearthed buildings 
of the Greek, Saka, Pahlava, and Kushan epochs, and 
I have discovered, buried in small hoards beneath tlieir 
floors or dropped singly in the chambers, alleys, and roads, 
coins of the following kino's : — 

o C? 

Greek Suka and Pahlava 


1. Agathocles, 

2. Lysias. 

3. Eucratides. 

4. Antialcidas. 

5. Apollodotus. 

6. Hehocles. 

7. Hippostratus. 

8. Philoxenus. 

9. Telephus. 

10. Hermaeus. 


11. Maues. 

12. Yonones (with Spalahora). 

13. Azes I. 

14. Azilises. 

15. Azes II. 

16. Gondophernes. 

17. Abdagases. 

18. Sasan. 

19. Sapedanes. 

20. Batavastra (?). 

Kushan 

2 1 . Kiij ula- Kadphises . 

22. Ymia-Kadphises. 
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Yet I have not come across a single coin of Kanishka, 
Huvishka, or Vasucleva. How can tliis entire absence of 
their coins be explained, except on the hypothesis that 
these three emperors came later than A'inia-Kadphises, 
during whose reign the city appears to have been deserted 
— particularly when it is remembered that their coins 
remained in circulation long after their deatlis ? 

At the Chir sfdjKi, on the other hand, I have brought to 
ligfit a series of buildings covering a mucli longer period — 
namely, from tlie middle of the first century b.c. to 
the fourth or fifth century A.D. These buildings are 
characterized by four clear and distinct t} pes of masonry. 
Those in the lowest stratum are of rubble, often faced 
Avith finely cut kanjur stone: built over them are 
structures of small diaper'’ masonry; above these, 
again, are buildings of a larger and more massive type 
of “diaper"’; and uppermost of all come stupas and 
chapels of semi-ashlar, semi-diaper masonry. ]Sow, coins 
of the l^aka and Paltlava kings are found associated with 
the first of these four classes, and coins of the two 
Kadphises are found in buildings of the second class; but 
not a single coin of Kanishka, Huvishka, or Yasudeva has 
been found in any building earlier than those of the third 
class. Xor is this evidence derived only from coins found 
in the debris of these buildings. In one case the relics in 
a small stapa associated Avith a building of the third class, 
and certainly not older than the second century A.D., Avere 
accompanied by coins of Huvislika and Yasudeva only. 

Thus in Sir-kap Ave have, represented by their coins, 
a succession of rulers from the second century B.c. until 
the latter part of the first century A.D., but not a trace 
among them of Kanishka, Huvishka, or Yasudeva ; and at 
the Chir stupa Ave liavc a succession of Saka and Pahlava 
kings followed by the two Kadphises, Avith Kanishka, 
Huvislika, and Yasudeva coming later. 

And if Ave look at other monuments associated Avith 
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Kanishka and Huvislika, we are forced to tlie same con- 
clusion regarding their date. Thus the original masonry 
of the Kanishka stapa at Peshawar is of a type which at 
Taxi la, at any rate, was unknown in the Saka-Pahlava 
period, but is paralleled there in buildings of the second 
century A.D. True, Peshawar is at some distance fromTaxila, 
and it is possible, thougli not likely, that a local style may 
liave been independently evolved there. But at Man iky ala, 
which is within 40 miles of Taxila, no such explanation will 
avail. There the great dupa erected during Hiodshka’s 
reign is similar in all its details — in its dwarfed pilasters, 
degenerate Corinthian capitals, bevelled torus mouldings, 
notched Indian brackets, and the like ^ — to monuments of 
the second and third centuries A.D. at Taxila, but markedly 
different from those of the first century 

In concluding tliis brief note let me add that the new 
information which I have gleaned about the ^?aka— Pahlava 
rulers, coupled with the opening words of the inscription 
given above, have suggested to me a more satisfactory 
solution of the difficulties connected with tlie Patika 
copper-plate, King ^loga, and the chronology of the local 
Satraps of Mathura. 

The most orthodox view, at present, is to identify the 
King Moga referred to in the Patika copper-plate with 
King Moa ( = Maues) of the coins {circa 120 H.C., according 
to tlie generally accepted chronology), to regard Patika 
as a contemporary of Moga, and to place Raj uvula and 
Sodasa slightly later. On the other hand, Dr. Fleet 

^ Of. Cunningham, ASR., vol. v, pi. xxiv, which, however, is not 
entirely accurate. Fergussoir,s woodcut (ed. 1910, p. 98, tig. 27) is 
a mere travesty of the original. The attribution of this monument, as it 
now stands, to the eighth century a.d. or thereabouts is one of the most 
amazing blunders ever made by Feigusson, as amazing as his attribution 
of the Dhamekh stfqjn at Sarnath to the ele\enth century. The style of 
the architectural decorations around the })linth and base of the super- 
structure is precisely that which prevailed at Taxila in the second 
centuiw A.D,, but was completely transformed during the three suc- 
ceeding centuries. 
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differentiates between King Moa o£ the coins and Moga 
of the copper-plate, as well as between Patika of the 
Taxila plate and Patika of the Mathura lion-capital ; he 
refers the 3 "ear 78 of the Taxila inscription, as well as the 
year 72 of the Aniohini record of Sodasa's reign, to the 
Vikraina era of 58 B.c. : and he places Raj uvula and 
^fodasa, too^ether with Kino* Mo^a and Patika, in the earlv 
part of the first centuiy A.D. Neither of tliese solutions 
can be considered satisfactoiy : the first, because it ignores 
the fact that the st^de of the sculptures of Sodasa’s reign 
at Mathura entirely precludes their being ascribed to so 
earl\^ a date as the second quarter of the first century B.c, : 
the second, because there is no reason for supposing that 
there was another Patika, and because it is prima facie 
improbable that King Moga was ruling in the first 
century A.D., in the same ^^ear as Gondophernes. 

Now, let us consider what these three l ecords — the Patika 
copper-plate, the Mathura lion-capital, and the Amohini 
dydgapata slab — have to tell us regarding the succession 
of these Satraps. From the first we learn that Patika 
was not \^et invested with satrapal powers in the ^^ear 78, 
when his father, the Satrap Liaka-Kusulaka, was still 
alive. From the Mathura lion -capital we learn that, at 
the time it was inscribed, Patika liad become Great 
Satrap tliat Rajuvula was also a “ Great )Satrap ”, and 
his son Sodasa onl\^ Satrap And from tlie Arnold ni 
slab we learn that in the 3 "ear 72, in which it is dated, 
Sodasa had become “ Great Satrap ” in succession to his 
father Rajuvula. Thus we have the following order of 
succession indicated in these records : — 

Liaka-Kusulaka 

Patika — approximately contemporary with — Rajuvula 

I “I 

Art a = daughter Sodasa 

Kharahostes ^ 

1 See Fleet, JRAS, October, 1913, p. 1009. 
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From tins it follows that if Liaka-Kiisulaka was Satrap 
in the year 78 of the era of 58 K.C., ;8o(lasa could not have 
been Great Satrap in tlie year 72 of tlie same era. In 
order to get over tliis difficulty Dr. Fleet, as stated above, 
assumes the existence of two Patikas. But is it necessary 
to refer these dates to one and the same era, or to refer 
the year 78 of the Patika plate to an unspecitied era ? 
I hold that it is not. The new Taxila inscription proves 
that the ^^ear 136 of tliat record is dated, not in an 
unspecitied era and during the reign of Azes, but in the 
era founded by Azes himself ; and, if we compare this 
inscription with tlie Patika plate, we find that the words 
maharayasa -mali a iidasit 2[oga si.i occupy the same position 
as the word Ayasa in the new record. Let us see, 
therefore, what the result will be if we refer the year 78 
of the Patika plate to tlie reign of Maues and the year 
72 of the Amohini slab to the era of Azes. 

According to the numismatic and other evidence from 
Taxila, Maues or Moa immediately preceded Azes, and» 
as he must have enjoyed a fairly long reign, I jilace his 
accession about 95 B.c. The year 78 of his reign, therefore, 
when Liaka-Kusulaka was Satrap, will fall about 17 B.c. 
The reigns of Patika and Raj uvula we shall place roughly 
between 10 n.c. and a.d. 10, that of Sodasa after a.d. 10 
(the year 72 of the Amohini record falling in A.D. 15), and 
that of Kharahostes, say, A.D. 30-45. This chronology 
seems to me to accord satisfactorily with the numismatic 
evidence and all else that we know about the lineage of 
these Satraps. 
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The Date of Kaxlspika 

Mr. MarsluilTs valuable paper will ];e welcomed by all 
scholars interested in the question of Kaniska. Archaeo- 
logical research is perhaps the only means Avhereby Ave 
may hope to obtain further evidence of the kind Avhich 
renders argument superfluous. The facts now set forth 
by Mr. Marshall as outcome of his careful excavations at 
Taxila are of this order. The archaeological stratification 
and the evidence of the coin -finds convey a lesson AAdiich 
renders comment superfluous. 

In the inscription which Mr. ^larshall has discovered, 
and whicli he now publislies with a complete deciphennent 
and interpretation, t lie re are naturally some points wliich 
seem open to discussion. Like all Kharosthi records, the 
inscription presents consideralile difficulties as to reading : 
and these difficulties are increased ])y the fact that the 
letters are inscribed on the plate not in continuous lines, 
but in dots, someof Avhich miglit very easily be overlooked, 
especially in cases like the present, where the surface 
had been much affected by cliemical action. If we are 
able in almost all cases to I’ecognize the cori-ectness of 
the reiiding, this is due to the careful and ingenious 
methods employed in the decipherment. 

The following are some minor points where I should 
venture to suggest an alteration in the reading : — 

Line 1. Pratifhuvita lox p rad ti<tn vita. Since di and ti 
are of similar form, and in this inscription original t is 
not usually softened medially, the ti seems to have the 
preference ; but certainly tlie uA'stmt as reproduced rather 
resembles di. As regards sta (!•) and tjta one can 

hardly doubt that the extension of the cross stroke, if it 
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is actually unmistakable, is due to error on the part of 
the engraver. Pratifliarlta is, oE course, the word 
invariably used in this connexion. 

Dhurasakena : Here I should prefer to read Umstikcna 
or Vurasakena on the ground that dh should not appear 
in an Iranian name — the form also departs from that of 
the regular d]i in this inscription. But, if this is so, the 
word will naturally mean ‘‘ of Urasa and will give the 
nationality ( which, in fact, usually comes first), and not 
the name, of the donor. In that case the personal name 
will be Bahai i((, for which, on the other hand, the 
supposition of a national name { = Ba.Jdikena, '' of Balkh ’' ) 
is certainly most plausible. 

I. 2. Bhitaphriaputrena. : I would read V i^ataphria/ 
or Imtapdiviad, regarding the name as a variant of 
Vindapharna, Undopherres, Goiidophenies, etc. 

Fradistavita : BadiA pratithavita., as in 1. I. 

II. 4-5. Sadh ihono : This word must be some e(|ui valent 
of sarastittdndm, friends,’’ or sahdydndm, “comrades”; 
as the second ak^ara seems to me to be vt, and the third 
akmruj may be read as ham instead of ho, I can only 
suggest savihamna ~ sai'idhdna,^ “neighbours.’’ 

1. 5. Xhraae : The analogy of other similar donatory 
insci'iptions suggests a reading nl[r~\i'dmfr for nirranae. 

The most important point in the paper is, of course, 
connected with the word ayasa in 1. 1, Xv. Marshall has 
taken this as the genitive of Ay(f, which on the coins of 
Azes is the Prakrit equivalent of his name, and he 
interprets the genitive as meaning “of the era of Azes”. 
The form presents no difiiculty : the nature of the 
equivalence of the y and the has been discussed in this 
Journal for I90G (pp. 205, n. 8, and 4G3). The use of the 
genitive is, however contrary to the usual acceptation 
(see Btihler in Eplfjraphia Indica, iv, p. 5G), which 
regards such constructions as meaning “ in the reign ” of 
the king in question. This objection is so serious that 
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it alone will deter many scholars from accepting 
Mr. Marshall's view. There are also two others, of which 
one, namely, the absence of any accompanying titles — in 
the Taxila plate the name Mo(jas<t is accoiApanied by 
inaharayasa maliaiatasa — has been already noticed by 
Mr. Marshall himself (p. 976). The second is the co- 
existence of two eras in the same place, an unavoidable 
conse(|uence, since the recorded 78 of the era of Moga 
will certainly have been subsequent to the year 1 of that 
attributed to Azes. 

Accordingly, we are strongly induced to look about for 
another possibilit}’, or even — in spite of Mr. Marshalhs 
care — another reading. To take ujfasa as the equivalent 
of oryasya, a course which has been proposed, no one 
surely will consent. Can it, then, be a genitive of a yam 
in the sense of etasya, ‘of this year’’ = ” of the said 
year"? This will hardly commend itself, although 
a locative Cwmm ’t from the same stem is cited by Pischel 
{Gnnnma.fik iler Prakrlt-Sprachen, § 429). If we could 
suppose the initial a to be an imperfect reading for i, we 
might conceive the word iyasO' as a genitive of iyat in 
the sense in which it is frequently used with words 
denoting time. I cannot, however, give a vote for this 
interpretation, and I accordingly leave the matter where 
it is, only assenting to Mr. Marshall's view that, in case 
ifyaf<a is really here the genitive of the name of Azes, 
J/o/yo.sY/ in the Taxila plate must be analogously 
interpreted. 

The number loG invites to certain reflections. That 
the reign of Condophernes, whose twenty -sixth year 
corresponded to the year 103 of the era, ended before 
the year 122 is in itself probable: but it is also proved 
by the fact that in 122 another king, a Kushaii, was 
ruling in the same region. The present inscription, 
therefore, combines with that from Panjtar to prove that 
the era employed by G on doph ernes (a Saka era, as I have 
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suggested in this Journal, 1918, p. 637) was continued 
by the first Kushans at least as late as the years 122 
and 136. It* Gondophernes died about A.D. 50 after 
forty year^ of rule, the year 136 would correspond to 
A.D. 50 + 33 — 14 = circa a.d. 70, which approximates 
to A.D. 78, the beginning of the so-called .8aka era. 
And A.D. 78 — ^twenty-eight years after Gondophernes — 
will be a very suitable date for the death of Vima- 
Ivadphises, who succeeded an octogenarian probably soon 
after the death of Gondopliernes. This would tix the 
comiiieuceuient of Kan i ska's reign, as has been argued 
above (1913, pp. 649-50). in a.d. 78. We may urge 
further (l)that the era of the Sakasdiaving been cictually 
employed by the early Kuslians, can have been overthrown 
only by the detiiiite institution of a new era, wliich will 
naturally be the km^wn era ()^ Kaniska ; (2) tliat tiie 
so-called Saka era must have owed its institution to the 
intentional abolition of a real ?^aka era, that is, to the new 
epoch of Kaniska. 

On the other hand, if 136 + = A.D.78.the commencement 
of the era is not B.C. 58, but a few years earlier. If, liow- 
ever, the + = 0, we arrive actually at B.C. 58. Althougli 
the era, wliich we know as tlie Malava or Yikrama era, is 
dated, as I have endeavoured to show above (pp 413-14), 
from the institution of non-kingly (oligarchical) rule in 
Ujjain, it is quite concei\'able that it was a consequence 
of the foundation of the real Saka era and followed 
afteu* only a short interval ; for the Sakas in (question 
may have overturned a ruling dynasty in Ujjain. 

A second important matter arising from this inscription 
is connected with tlie genitive Khu^anasa. Here we have 
an undeniable form from the stem KJntmna ; and to this 
extent the contentions of Baron von Staeb Holstein 
{i^upra, pp, 79 seq,, 754 seq.), denying this form of the 
name, must be regarded as overthrown. Not the whole 
case, however : the arguments adduced by Baron von 
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Stael-Holstein to prove that KOPANO = hummi was 
properly a genitive retain their force ; and it is possible 
to persist in the view which I have myself consistently 
upheld, and which is veiy similar to that published by 
Professor Sten Konow (ZDMG. Ixviii, 96). namely, that 
kii^Cina was originally a genitive plural, meaning “ of the 
Kusas”, but acquired an adjectival emplo^nnent and 
a consequent declension. Cases of such metaplasin are 
not unknown in languac^e. 

Perhaps I may mention a few points in which 
Mr. Marshall agrees with conclusions to which I have 
myself given expression. Such are (1) the view that 
Kadphises was not a mere petty local ruler (p. 978) ; 
(2) that Gondophernes was the conqueror against whom 
Hermseus sought the protection of Kadphises (pp. 979-81) ; 
{3) the abundance of the coins of Kujula-Kadphises 
within the confines of India (p. 978 and n. 3) ; (4) that the 
era employed in the inscriptions of Gondophernes, Patika, 
and the Mathura satraps was a Saka era (pp. 97 6-7, 984-6.)^ 

We look forward eagerly to the publication of facsimiles 
of the new coins mentioned by i\[r. Marshall. The name 
Satavastra may perhaps be found to contain the same 
second element which appears in Kliamosta, unless it is 
rather vdstra, field.” The Greek letters CAPHNA, 
which correspond to the name of Scvpedcnia, include 
a form of fl, which is not Roman, but a cursive variant 
(existing already in a number of old Greek alphabets) of 
the (also ancient) r, found on the coins of Zeionises and 
elsewhere. 

Is it superfluous to mention that in this inscription we 
have tlie earliest example of Indian Avriting on silver, 
or precious metals generally ? Our museums preserve 
specimens to prove that tlie practice lias endured down to 
modern times. Such scrolls were an expensive substitute 

^ On the other hand* I do not agree with the view (p. 985) that 
Kharaosta was a grandson (instead of a son) of Rahjuvula. 

JRAS. 1914. 
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for those “ whisps of tuz-l eaves ”, as Masson terms 
them {Aridua Antiqiia, pp. 60, 84, 94, 116), meaning of 
birch -bark, the scanty fragments of which are our earliest 
remains of Indian manuscripts. 

F. W. Thomas. 


The Taxila Inscription of the year 136 

By the courtesy of Dr. Marsliall I have received in 
advance a proof of his paper on The Date of Kanishka ’ 
(p. 973 above) and an invitation to write a note on it. 
It will be a great relief Avhen this matter can be settled, 
in any direction. But I can only say for the present 
that Dr. Marshal Ts case is not at all as plain to me as it 
is to him. His argument based on his discoveries at the 
Chir Stupa site depends on views about art ; and that is 
a difficult subject, there being so great a divergence of 
opinion among the authorities in that line. His argument 
based on his discoveries at the Sir-kap site is the 
(trg lime lit itm ex silent io, which, however suggestive it 
may be, cannot be taken safely as conclusive. A pointed 
illustration of that is on record in connection with this 
same topic: in 1904 and again in 1908 it was asserted 
contidentlv tiiat there could not be a Kushau kine^ 
Vasishka, eitlier between Kanishka and Huvishka or after 
the latter, because no coins of him had been found. But, 
though the fact still remains that no coins of Vasishka 
have been found or at any rate recognized, in 1910 there 
was brought to light an inscription which proves 
undeniably that tliere was such a king between Kanishka 
and Huvishka. 

The real interest of Dr. l^IarshalTs paper lies, for me, 
in the new inscription of tlie year 136 which he has 
discovered near the Chir Stupa. This is another record 
in the north-west dialect and the Kharoshthi characters. 
One point of interest in it is (see p. 1009 below) that it 
endorses so clearly the other evidence that the name of 
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the race to wliich Kanislika and his connections belonged 
was KiishCina, Kushan, and presents the variant of that 
name, Khiishdna, Khushan (with kh instead of k), which 
we know otherwise only from coins of Kadphises I. 
Another is that, like the Panjtar inscription of the year 
122, = A.D. 65 (see pp. 372 above and 1002 below), it 
mentions a Kuslito king without stating his name.^ But 
the chief point in it is the way in which it is dated. 

According to Dr. Marshall’s figuring of the record it is 

O to 

dated thus : — 

sa 136 ayasa asliadasa masasa divase 15.^ 

He takes ayasa as the genitive singular of a name Ay a, 
for which he substitutes Azes because there are well-known 
coins of two kings whose name is presented as Aya in the 
Kharoshthi legends on them, and as Azes in the Greek 
legends. And he gives the following translation : — 

in the year 136 of Azes, on the 15th day of the month 
of Ash ad ha.” 

He takes this record as being dated in the year 136 of 
an era founded by Aya-Azes I (p. 976). He puts the 
beginning of the reign of Azes I and of liis era close 
enough to n.c. 58 to allow us, without necessarily 
identifying this era with the Vikraina era, to take that 
year itself for practical purposes.^ And he thus places 
the record in a.d. 79 (p. 977). 

^ Dr. ^Marshall has quoted me (p. 977) as identifying the king of the 
Pan j till* record with Wemo-Kadphises. I said that he may be either 
Wemo- Kadphises or Soter Megas, “the Nameless King (this Journal, 
1913, p. 1011). Dr. Marshall seems to prefer to identify him witli 
Kozoulo-Kadphises, who was reigning, according to him, in a.d. 65 and 
79. It is only a question of ho>v the date may be found to lit in best. 

- For tl»e huke of simplicity I substitute 136 for the 100 20 10 4 1 1 of 
the original, and 15 for 10 4 1. 

^ This idea, that there were two eras, beginning in and about 
B.c. 58, i.s not new : it is part and parcel of an almost unintelligible 
desire to try to interpret the early Indian records by means of any 
reckonings rather than the well-established Indian ones. 
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Now, the immediate predecessor of Azes I (p. 979) was 
a king whose name was Moa according to the Kliaroshthi 
leofends on his coins and Manes according to the Greek 
legends on tliem. Dr. Marshall follows “ the most 
orthodox view (p. 984), whicli identities with Moa-Maues 
a king whose name is presented as Moga in the record on 
the “ Patika copper-plate ”, that is, the Taxila plate which 
is dated in '‘the year 78” of some reckoning which it 
does not specify.^ He puts the initial date of Moa-Maues 
in or about B.c. 95 (p. 986). He takes the year 78 of the 
Taxila plate as the year 78 of the reign [? of an era] 
of Moa-Maues, beginning in B.c. 95.- And he thus places 
tliis last-mentioned record in B.c. 17. 

The position in which this combination lands us is as 
follows : — In B.C. 95 there began an era of Maues, which 
was still in use in B.c. 17 : nevertheless, Azes I, the 
successor of Maues, started in B.c. 58 a new era, which 
was still in use in A.D. 79 : and so the two eras, in use by 
the same dynasty, ran on alongside of each other for at 
any rate forty-one years, down to B.c. 17. Comment on 
this seems unnecessary. 


^ I do not share in this '“most orthodox view**: see my remarks in 
this Journal, 1907, p. 1023 ; 1913, p. 1000 ; and p. 797 above. The 
grounds put forward for the identification of the two persons are two : — 
(1) That, if it is not made, then Moa-AIaues has no inscriptions and 
Aloga has no coins. A weaker reason than this could hardly be thought 
of. (2) That the word Moga is merely a dialectical variant of Moa. 
Tins is based on the point that a medial single <j between two vowels 
was liable, like other single consonants so standing, to disappear. 
But not by any means has every such f) disappeared. And in any 
circumstances, identity of name does not establish identity of person. 
Further, if Moa-Maues was also known as Moga, then how is it that the 
variant Moga has not been found on any of his coins, which are of at 
least sixteen different types ? Also, it is to be borne in mind, a.s I have 
said on a previous occasion, that the form Moga presented in the record 
on the Taxila plate may quite possibly stand forMogga (with the double 
gg), which could not possibly be even the same name \vith Moa. 

2 His actual expression is the “reign ” of Maues (p. 986). But, as he 
only assigns thirty -seven years (ii.c. 9o-58) for Maues before Azes I, 
I infer that he must mean an “ era’* of Maues. 
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Now, the record on the Taxila copper-plate is dated 
thus : — 

saiiivachliaraye athasatatimae 78 maharayasa mahaih- 
tasa Mogasa Panemasa inasasa divase pariichame 5.^ 

Dr. Marshall has said quite rightly that the words 
mogasa and ayasa have the same relative position in 
the two records. But liis interpretation of tlie passages, 
taking one as meaning ''in the year 78 of [the era of] 
Moga,” and the other as meaning ‘'in the year 136 of 
[the era of] Ay a,'' is wrong. 

As I pointed out long ago in respect of the Taxila 
plate, ^ the word mogasa is dependent, not on what stands 
before it but on what follows it, and the record says : — 

"In the seventy-eighth year, 78 : on the fifth day, 5, of 
the month Panema of the great king, the great 
one, Moga. ’ 

In just the same wajq in this new inscription the word 
ayasa (if, for the present, we accept the word itself and 
the meaning given to it by Dr. Marshall) is dependent 
on what comes after it, not on wliat is before it ; and 
what the record says is : — 

''{In) the year 136: on the day 15 of the month 
Ashadha of Aya.’’ 

Even i£ the words mogasa and a/yasa stood before the 
statement of the years, so that the translations would 
actually be "in the year 78 of Moga” and "{in) the year 
136 of Ay a,'’ these records would still, on tlie analogy 
of every known early Indian record, place Moga in the 
year 78 and Aya in the year 136 of some era or eras not 
founded by tliem. Compare on this point the words of 
Professor Btihler, who edited the Taxila plate : he said — 

^ Here, again, for the sake of simplicity I substitute 78 for the 20 20 
20 10 4 4 of the original, and 5 for 4 1. 

- This Journal, 1907, p. 1014. 

Epi. Ind., A’ol. 4, p, 56. 
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“ The j^ear 78 is, of course, not that of the reign of Moga, 
but of the era which lie used.” Compare also records 
in which the name of the king actually does stand 
before the year: we have such instances as: — (l)“In 
the year 51 of the great king, the son of the gods, 
Huveshka ; ” ^ — (2) '' (In) the year 80 of the great king 
Yasudeva;”- — (3) ''In the seventy-second year, 72, ot 
the king, the Mahakshatrapa, Rudravarinan ; ” ^ — (4) "In 
the ninety -sixth augmenting-victory-and-reign-^’ear of the 
great king of kings, the glorious Kumaragupta No 
one has ever suggested either that anv of these kings, 
Huvishka, Yasudeva, Rudravarnian, and Kumaragupta, 
founded an era, or even that they reigned for 51, 80, 72, 
and 96 years : the statements simply place the records 
containing them in their reigns, and in respectively the 
years 51, 80, 72, and 96 of the eras used by them ; and 
only the same interpretation would be justifiable in respect 
of the twoTaxila records, even if the Avords in them stood 
in that same order. It maA" be added that the Hindus 
never connected an individual name with any of their 
reckonings until a quite late time (the tenth century, 
as far as we can trace this detail), when they invented 
first king Vikraniaditya and then king H^alivahana as the 
founders of the eras of B.c. 58 and a.d. 78. 

The idea that the Taxila plate of the year 78 indicates 
an era of Moga Avas first propounded (as far as I can find) 
in 1886 by Gardner,^ an expert in coins but not an 
epigraphist. It AA^as taken over in 1890 by Cunningham,^^ 
Avho can hardly be classed as a skilled epigraphist. And 
in circumstances Avhich are beyond my comprehension 

^ Liiders, List of the Brahmi Inscriptions, E 2 ji. Ind>, a’oI. 10, appendix. 
Iso. 52. 

- Ibid., No. 66. ^ Ibid., No. 965. 

Kielhorn, List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, Epi. Ind.y 
A’ol. 5, appendix. No. 439. 

® Coim of tlip. Greek and Scythic Kinyf^ of Bartria and India, introd., 
p. 49. 

® Coins of the Sahas, p. 22. 
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it was accepted by Bliagwanlal Indraji, as edited in 1894.^ 
But, with the exception of the last-mentioned scholar, 
I do not know of anyone, ranking as an authority on 
inscriptions, who has endorsed it : and Biihler’s words, 
written in 1895 or 1896 and quoted by me above, were 
of course a protest against it. It is most unfortunate that 
it should have been revived now, in propounding a similar 
idea in connection with Azes I on an equally illusory 
basis. 


My preceding remarks are made on the understanding 
that the word next after the year in this new record 
of the year 136 reall^^ is ayasa and means “of Aya 
Even if that is tlie case, the record does not speak of 
an era of Aya, but distinctly places this Ay a in the 
year 136 of an unspecified era founded by someone else, 
and tends, in fact, to mark him as the Ivushan king to 
whom it refers in line 3. 

But is that the proper treatment of the word at all ? 
I doubt it. And Dr. Marshall himself has pointed out 
(p. 976) a very sound objection, namely, “ the absence of 
any royal titles attaclied to the name of Azes.” From the 
vast mass of inscript ional material which is now available 
I cannot quote a single record in which the name of 
a real king,- whetlier living or dead at the time of the 
record, —or even of any official, — is mentioned in such 
a connection without some title or another. And for 
this reason, if for no other, I am of opinion that the word 
ayasa does not give a proper name. 

What would stand most naturally here is a genitive 
singular in apposition to the immediately following word 
asltadasa. But even such a word is not found in ayasa : 
and we must consider now what may be the original word 

^ This Journal, 1894, p. 553. 

- I mean, of course, excluding the fictitious VikramMitya and 
Salivahana. 
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which could be presented to us wrongly under this guise 
in the figuring.^ 

By the very simple alteration of Dr. Marshall’s 7 , a, 
to ^ — (done by merely finding one more punctured 

dot and inakinor a connectinor line to it from the bottom 
of the a), — we could get the word eyasa, = etasya, 
‘‘ of this But the resulting sense, “ of this month 
Ashadha”, hardly seems appropriate, even if the form is 
admissible (which seems doubtful) for the dialect of this 
record. 

Isow, at the time of this record, — in a.d. 79-80 
according to Dr. Marshall’s opinion and my own ; and 
some three centuries before the introduction of the Greek 
astronomy, — the Indian calendar was regulated by mean 
or uniform instead of true time. The intercalation of 
months was governed bv a hard and fast rule. Accord in or 
to the Jyotisha-Yedanga the fixed intercalated months 
(one half-way through the five-years cycle, and the other 
at the end of it) came next after Ashadha and Pausha, 
and so would be a second Ashadha and a second Pausha, 
And this, in my opinion, very possibly explains the 
record. 

Without stating any reasons for the question, I asked 
Sir George Grierson to tell me what would be, in his 
opinion, the north-west form of the Sanskrit dvitlya, 

^ I am nob to be taken as depreciating in any way Dr. Marshall's 
figuring of the record : it is an admirable piece of work. But we have 
to bear in mind (1) that, the dimensions of the scroll being 6p by Ig", 
we have before us a full-size figuring, showing a quite small original 
lettering : (2) that, as Dr. Marshall has told us, the figuring is not 
a mechanical facsimile, but is the result of drawing by hand : (3) that 
on the original scroll the lettering was done, not by continuous strokes 
as in the figuring ot it, but in punctured dots : and (4) that the lettering 
was covered by a metallic efflorescence which had to be removed by 
cleaning as far as possible before it could be deciphered at all. In such 
circumstances it is hardly possible that the reading and figuring can be 
absolutely correct all through : and there are, in fact, places in which 
the figuring is certainly wrong, unless the original itself has mistakes. 

^ Pischel, Grammatik dev Prdkrit-Sprachen, § 426. 
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‘ second for a Kharoslithi record of the first century 
A.D. ; invitinor his attention, at tJie same time, to the 
Prakrit forms hia, bia, hiya} and asking wli ether hiya, 
viya, would be admissible. His answer is: — “Judging 
from the modern North-West languages, the North-West 
Prakrit for dvitlya must have been vviya or vvlya, or 
something of that sort. Cf. Sindhi bbiyd or bbijo, ' second 
Lahnda bbeyd, ' another ' ; Kashmiri biya, ' another 
, . . Sindhi often preserves woi*ds in forms older than 
those found in other North-Western languages,” Since 
a double vv would of course be written in Kharoshthi by 
the single r, this gives exactly tlie word that is wanted, 
I'iyasa : and it is got by simply altering Dr. Marshall’s 
7 , into vi (by finding two more dots and making 
the connecting lines) ; which is quite justifiable in view of 
the nature of the original lettering and the figuring of it. 
And this may quite well be the solution of the matter ; 
namely, the text should be taken as : — 

sa 136 viyasa ashadasa inasasa divase 15 : 

“(m) the year 136 : on the day 15 of the month the 
second (i.e. intercalated) Ashadha.” 


It is to be hoped that Dr. Marshall may see liis way to 
giving us, by some means or another, an exact facsimile 
of at any rate that piece of the scroll which contains this 
particular word. But in any case, whatever may be the 
ultimate settlement of this detail, the fact stands that 
this record does not set up an era of Ay a (Azes I). So far 
as this record and that on the Taxila copper-plate go, 
there is no evidence, and no sound reason for tliinking, 
that there ever was either an era of Azes I or an era 
of i\Iaues. The chronological structure built up on the 
basis of that idea falls at once. 

J. F, Fleet. 

^ Pischel, op. cit., §§ 165, 449. 
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The name Kushan 

Baron A. von Stael-Holsteiii has at p. 754 above 

another paper in support of his contention that tlie long- 
standing use of the name Kushan, Kuslian, for the race to 
which Kanislika and his connections belonged, should be 
laid aside in fa\ our of a new appellation, Kusha or Kusa, 
set up by him. As regards one basis of his theory, it 
does not seem necessary to devote any more space to the 
Chinese translation of the Stiti’alaihkara and the Tibetan 
version of the Maharajakanikalekha. The point that 
these two works contain a mistake in the passages whicli 
are relied on by the Baron, and the suggestions which 
have been made to account for the mistake, have not 
originated with me : and, whatever may be the explanation 
of that detail, these literary compositions (even if we 
have before us , faithful representations of the original 
texts, without any errors introduced by copyists) have no 
practical value against the distinct inscriptional and 
numismatic evidence that the name is Kushana, Kushan. 

I pass on to the inscriptions and coins, about which, in 
view of the nature of the Baron’s new arguments, it is 
necessary to make some more remarks. 

The Mat inscription 

^ly lemarks about this record (p. 369 above) do not 
hinge in any way on what is implied in accusing me of 
assuming damage to the stone in tlie most important 
place ’’ (p. 755): as a reference to the facsimile at p. 378 
will show, the stone is actually very mucli damaged, both 
there and in many other places. 

This record, of a king whose name is illegible as one of 
the results of that damage, gives to that king four 
titles : — Maharajo, “ great king ” ; Rajatirajo, “ over-king 
of kings ; Devaputro, “ son of the gods ” ; and 
Kushanaputro. 
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111 order to find here the use of a name Kusha, the 
Baron wished at first (p. 87, note 1) to read the last title 
as Kushdmiinitro ; setting up a hybrid compound, the 
first member of which would be Kiishdnii for the foreign 
genitiv^e plural Ktislidnu, and the second the ordinary 
Indian word nieanino- ' son’. Findino: that that cannot be 
done, lie now seeks to get at the same base in another 
way, by reading (p. 755) Ktishdnam putro: setting up 
thus a purely Indian expression, in which he would 
recognize the separate Prakrit genitive plural of Kusha, 
and justifying that by claiming that there is a distinct 
dot (meaning an anusvdra) above the syllable na} 

Much may be done with the help of the imagination in 
dealing^ with records which are as much damaged as this 
one is. But, in the first place, I say again that the back 
of the squeeze, which is still before me, shows that we 
cannot read nam, any more tlian mi as was originally 
proposed by the Baron. The marks over and around the 
na, which are matched by similar marks in many other 
places in the record, are due, here as there, either to 
damage to the stone or to natural dents in it, and do not 
include anything that was intended to be an amisvara. 
The syllable is na, and nothing else. 

And take the matter on simple lines of common sense. 
The construction with a separate genitive would be 
altogether out of place in such a list of titles. And the 
composer of tlie record was quite aware of that. In the 
preceding title, “son of the gods”, he has very naturally 
and properly given, not devdiiaih ptdvo, but deva-pxitro. 
If he liad been using a base Kusha, he would have given 
the fourth title as Kusha-putro. But he has actually 
given K%ishdna-p^dr^ ; in wliich he has used distinctly 

^ The ipsisshna verha'' of an authority (Dr. Vogel) to which the 
Baron refers in note 2 on p. 754 as supporting his proposal are simply : 
— “ It is true that there is a depression which might be taken for an 
unnsi^ra, but this part of the stone is damaged to such an extent that 
it may just as well be casual.” 
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the base Kiishana, exactly analogous to his use of the 
base deva in deva-piitro. 

The title is — 

Kushana-putro : 

son or descendant of the Kuslianas.*’ 

The Panjtar inscription 

The Baron has certainly not been fair to this record. 
I suggested (p. 372) that that was a result of Ins not 
knowing the original figuring of it, which I then 
reproduced in the plate at p. 378. But it seems that 
my charitable supposition was wrong. The Baron did 
know that figuring; but he '-ignored” it (p. 758)1 

As regards liis next remarks, I am not responsible for 
the fact that Sir A. Cunningham — (who, it must be 
remembered, dealt with this record in 1854, 1863, and 
1875,^ when not so very much was known about the 
Kharoshthi characters and the Indian dialect for which 
tliey were used) — failed to decipher the word at the end 
of the first line. 

That word is one of three syllables.- As I have said 
(p. 372), the first two syllables are unmistakably raja^ 
and the original figuring — (the later one agrees 
substantially, but is not so complete here) — makes it 
a moral certainty that the third, which is damaged, was 
mi. And so w^e have the quite natural and appropriate 
expression — 


^ The references are, for 1854, JASB, 23. 705, and plate. No. 4 ; for 
1863, JASB, 3*2. 145, 150 ; and for 1875, ASI, 5. 61, and plate 16, No. 4. 

“ The Baron says *‘(C. does not even mention tlie third letter)”. 
This i.s in a way correct ; at any rate for Cunningham's remarks in 1875, 
when he only speculated as to the values of the first two syllables, where 
he was then trying to find a king’s name. But in the figuring given 
■there\\ ith, as also in the earlier one, he distinctly showed three syllables. 
It is impossible to say why he did not try to decii>her the third one. 

3 They were actually read by Cunningham as rOja, without any 
hesitation, when he dealt with this record first, in 1854, in his treatment 
of it which the Baron has “ ignored 
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inaharayasa Gushanasa rajanii : 

“ in t})e reign of tlie great king the Giishana.” 

There is one more remark to be made about this record. 
As I have already said (p. 372), the original stone is not 
forthcoming now, and we are dependent on the two hgurings 
of it given bv Sir A. Cunningham. Those figurings are 
hand' drawn, like so many others of that time. It did not 
need the I’emark made by the Baron, and the two samples 
given by him from the Manikiala inscription (p. 759 and 
note 1), to impress upon us that hand-drawn figurings 
are not as reliable as mechanical facsimiles. This is 
well known to all epigraphists. But when, as in this 
case, nothing else is forthcoming, we must do our best 
with the hand -drawn figurings. And in favour of these 
two there is this to be said : they are so good that every 
syllable (except the last one), of at any rate the first line, 
can be read without the slightest doubt ; and they were 
made at a time when there was no preconceived view as 
to the possible bearing of the record, and so nothing to 
lead to the figurings being in any way even unconsciously 
influenced. 

The Manikiala inscription 

The reading given hy me from this record (p. 373), viz, — 
Gushana-vasa-saiiivardhaka : 

‘‘ an increase!' of the Gushana race,” 
is not a reading invented by me, though that might well 
be thought from the Baron's words on p. 757. Except 
that, for reasons given, I substitute na for na, I have 
simply followed the reading laid down by M. Senart and 
Professor LUders. 

The Baron originally sought (p. 84) to read the first 
term of tliis expression as Gushaim, = Gushdnu: thus 
finding here, again, the foreign genitive plural of a base 
Givsha, = KiLsha, Now, as judged by his reference to 
what lie would like us to accept as the reading in the 
Mat inscription, he seems to seek (p. 758) to find the same 
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base Gusha by substituting here, also, the Prakrit genitive 
plural Gushanam, — Gitshdnain. 

But, in addition to the fact that the actual syllable is 
no more nam or yam than it is nil or nil, either term, 
Gushdnii or Gusha nam, is equally inappropriate. In 
Prakrit, as much as in Sanskrit, such an expi*ession as 
camsa-samvardhoJca requires before it, not a separate 
genitive, but a base in composition with it. And what 
the composer of the record has given us is the base 
Gushana, which means (according to the Kharoshthi 
spelling) Gusltdna, = KiishCina} 

The coins of Kadphises I 

The Baron complains (p. 755) that I have not noticed 
at all his argument based on the coins of Kozoulo- 
Kadphises, otherwise known as Kadphises I, and that 
Mr. Allan has dismissed it very briefly. When I found 
that Mr. Allan, too. intended to comment on the Baron's 
views, I was glad enough to save space by leaving 
this detail to him. He has said much more about it 
(pp. 40G-8) than the short remark M'hich the Baron has 
(juoted : and in my opinion he has said all that was 
necessary. However, I will add a brief rf^mark by way 
of a summary. 

In the Kharoshthi legends on some of these coins the 
Baron has proposed to read according to his original case 
Kushann, for Ktisitfinii (p. 85), and according to his later 
case K'ushana/iit, for Kusho yaiii (p. 757), as, respectively, 
the foreign and the Pird^rit genitive plural of his 
desiderated base Kush a. The same principles of reading, 

^ Mr. Pcirgiter has proposed (pp. (JoO, above) to read yo, and 

to find here Omhayo, as the foieigii nominative singular of the base 
Oushaya, = (insJidya, KushCnxt, used, in toreign fashion, instead of the 
base, as the first member of the compound. As he has said (p. 651, 
note 1), his reading would strengthen the case which I support : at any 
rate it Mould not help the Baron’s view. But I regret to have to say 
that, for reasons already given (p. 373, and note 2), I cannot agree with 
him : I retain the belief that the syllable is ya. 
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applied to the legends on the coins of another ruler. 
Pakores/ would giv^e us the truly remarkable titles — 
niaharujic and rujutirujn, 
or vialiaramjam and ra^iijamtiramjam, 
instead of the ordinary — 

maharcfja and rajatiraja, 

which are yielded by those legends when read on sensible 
lines. This point, I think, may be left at that, without 
any further comment. 

The Shaonano shao coin-legend 

Certain coins of Kanishka bear a legend which runs 
thus : — 

Shaonano shao Kaneshki Koshano : 

Kings of kings, Kanishka, the Kushan.” - 

This arrangement and interpretation of the legend are 
not new ones, put forward by me and endorsed only by 
]\[r. Allan, as might well be thought from the Barons 
remarks (p. 759 f.). They are the standing treatment 
of it, always accepted until the Baron came forward to 
dispute it. 

In his desire to find here, again, the use of a base 
Kasha, the Baron wishes to persuade us (pp. 83, 759) 
that the legend l^egins with Koshano; and that this word 
is a genitive plural (instead of a nominative singular), 
dependent on shaonano shao. 

Now, the Baron admits (p. 759) that I have established 
the fact that substantial parts of the general design nearly 
always separate the words Koshano and shaonano on the 
coins in question. And he admits also that this fact would 
indeed favour the accepted arrangement of the legend, 

^ Whitehead, Coiuf^ in the Panjah Mmenm, vol. 1, plate 10, No. 76; 
and see p. loO, note 2. Compare Gardner, Coins of the Creek and Scythic 
Kings of Bactria and India, plate 23, fig. 8. 

- The legend is in (ireek characters, cursive; and the omicron in it 
represents an as it so often does in the Greek transliteration of Indian 
names, etc. 
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supported by me, and militate against the new one proposed 
by him, if [he says] it could be proved that the parts of 
the general design constituted on the coins of the period 
anything like marks of punctuation.” But he goes on to 
ask: — ''But can such a rule be proved ? A little real 
study of coins would, I think, have given the Baron the 
answer to this question, and have resolved some other 
doubts which he has. 

It can hardly be denied, I imagine, tliat every coin- 
legend, like any other sentence which is not either 
nonsense or a riddle, must begin Muth some particular 
word, and cannot be read haphazard from any point in it ; 
also, that it would not be altogether a senseless proceeding 
for the designer of a coin to ensure that there shall be no 
doubt as to what is intended to be the first word of his 
legend. And a glance through the plates in Gardner’s 
Catalogue — or through those in AYliitehead’s Catalogue — 
will show tliat the designers of the coins represented 
therein did in many cases mark distinctly the beginning 
of their legends. They did so in more ways than one. 
But we are concerned here only with the means adopted 
by the designers of the coins of the Kanishka series, 
including those of Huvishka and Yasudeva. I have 
figured seven obverses of this series in the plate at p. 378 
above. These are not exceptional instances : they are 
typical ones, representing the whole series of the coins 
bearing the shaoncmo sJiao legend. They show that the 
designers of these coins kept steadily in view the 
desirability of marking the beginning of the legend, and 
that they did it by putting a space, filled with a substantial 
part of the general design, between the last word and the 
lirst. They show also that, while the designers plainly 
thought it good, whether from an artistic or from a 
common -sense 2 )oint of view, to present the first word 
of the legend without any division of it, the rest of the 
legend was subordinated to the treatment of the general 
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design, so that any other word of it — even the king's 
name — might be divided at any place that should be 
found convenient.^ 

That gives the answer to tlie Bai'on s question : the 
coins themselves prove the rule that he wants. It also 
answers another question raised by him in bringing into 
this matter another legend which has nothing to do with 
it, but which happens to illustrate further my remarks : 
he asks (p. 759): — “Do not the king's legs, which 
generally separate Kosltano from shaonano, stand between 
the iota and the lambda (in basiledn) on some coins of 
Kaniska (cf. Whitehead, pi. xx, No. 4) ?” 

Certainly they do : and w hy should they not ? The 
coin to which the Baron refers is not unique, and })as 
nothing extraordinary about it ; it is one of the series for 
which see also Whitehead, plate 17, No. 53; Gardner, 
plate 26, figs. 1, 2, 3; and Cunningham, Coins of the 
Kushdns, plate 16, figs. 3, 3, 5, 11. These are tlie coins 
of Kanishka, with the Helios, Hephaistos, Salene, and 
Nanaia reverses, which have on the obverse a Greek 
legend in Greek uncial characters. The legend is — 
Basileus basileon Kaneshkou. 

In each case it begins at the top, on the right (like the 
legend on the coins B, 1 and 2 in the plate at p. 378 
above), behind the head of the spear in the king's left 
hand, and ends at the top, on the left (like that same 
legend), in front of his helmet ; the beginning of it being 
thus clearly marked here, again, b}" a substantial part of 
the general design intervening betw^een the first and last 
w^ords. On all these coins the w'ord basileon, at the 
bottom, is divided by tlie king's legs betw^een the iota and 

^ The same practice, of marking the beginning of a legend by placing 
a substantial part of the general design between the last word and the 
first, and of subordinating other parts of the legend to the design, can 
be traced also on coins of other lands and other times ; it is found even 
on our own coinage of a quite recent date. 

JRAS. 1914. 


6o 
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lambda ; just as on the coin B, 2 the name Kaiieshki, at 
the bottom, is divided between the alpha and lui by the 
legs and the altar. And it was so divided because it was 
only the middle word in the legend, and it was found 
convenient to subordinate the treatment of it to the 
treatment of the general design. 

The Kushan coin-legend in which we are interested is 
marked distinctly as beginning with shaonano and ending 
with Koshano : not even the pronouncement by a well- 
known authority on Indian numismatics which the 
Baron has cited so hopefully on p. 760, can shake this 
position. For the rest, no doubt much may be done in 
the speculative line with the little-known syntax (see 
p. 760, note) of a language about which not much more is 
known than about its syntax. But in view of all the 
other evidence Koshano, = KushCimt, the last word of the 
legend, cannot be the genitive plural of a base Kusha 
dependent on the opening term shaonamo shao, from 
which, in the construction of the sentence, it is separated 
by the proper name of Kanishka, or of Huvishka or 
Vasudeva as tlie case may be : it can only be the 
nominative singular of a base Kushan, in apposition 
with the proper name. 

Miscellaneous remarks 

In note 2 on p. 754, the Baron has complained that no 
notice has been taken of his suggestion tliat evidence in 
favour of the name being Kusha, Kusa, instead of Kushan, 
is to be found in the term Kusadvipa, which is the name, 
meaning ‘‘ the kusa-grass island ”, of one of tlie fabulous 
zones, each separated from the next one by an ocean, 
which the Hindu ideas of geography placed round outside 
Jambudvipa, “ the rose-apple-tree island ” (India), and the 
Lavanasamudra or “ ocean of salt ” wliich surrounded it. 
This seemed, and still seems, too trivial to call for any 
discussion. 
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As to a remark made by the Baron on p. 760, I liave 
not the sliglitest wish, nor, I understand, has Mr. Allan 
(see p. 403), to denj" that the expression KusCin ^dli, taken 
as Persian and treated on purely philological grounds'’, 
can be transla/ted by king of the Kus or Kusas But, 
as Mr. Allan has indicated, the Baron s mistake has been 
ill starting with that, at the wrong end, instead of 
examining first tlie contemporaneous evidence of the 
inscriptions and coins, which lead distinctly to the result 
that Kii^n salt means ‘'the Kusan king 

As regards a remark made by tlie Baron in note 1 on 
p. 762, I am not responsible for the translation of the 
Tibetan work dealing with Li-yul, Khotan. I believe 
that that translation is right. But it does not matter 
a jot for our present purposes whether that work does or 
does not speak really of Kanislika and the king of 
Guzan The important point is that it presents the 
transliterated form Gii-zan, wliich, like the Chinese Kxtei- 
shtiang, can on]\" indicate a name Gusltan, = Gushan. 

As regards the Baron’s closing sentences, I think that 
any reader of his papers and mine will agree that it is 
his novel view, not the long-standing one that I support, 
which is so dependent on assumptions. But the question 
passes now be^'ond the sphere of assumption and argument. 

We have now a new item of evidence in the inscription 
of the year 136 lecently discovered by Dr. Mai'shall at 
Taxi I a : and this in fact clinclies the matter. In line 3 
(p. 976 above) we have the clause — 

maharajasa rajatirajasa devaputrasa Khushanasa 
aroga-dachhinae : 

" for the bestowal of good health upon the great king, 
the over-king of kings, the son of the gods, the Khushana.” 

No amount of ingenuity can find here in Khushanasa 
an equivalent of Kusan sdh, or take the word as anything 
but the genitive singular of a base Khushanaj = KhushCvia, 
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The upshot of the matter is simply that the name of 
Kanishka’s race was Kiishdna. Kushan, with the occasional 
variants Gushdna, Gushan, and Khuslidna, Khushan. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Malaya - gaxa - sthiti 

Dr. J. F. Fleet, commenting (.sup7Y(, pp. 745-7) upon 
my note concerning the above expression, adheres to his 
original interpretation of it twenty-live years ago *', and 
maintains that ‘'the word gana means simply ‘a tribe', 
not ‘tribal constitution, i.e. embodiment as a tribe"’. 
He does not, however, refer to the authorities mentioned 
in the note or support the statement concerning the 
meaning by any confirmations. 

In order to put the difference of view in a pointed 
manner, it might be convenient to affirm that gaim 
never and in no place has the meaning “tribe”. But, 
unfortunately, the word “tiibe ” is itself ambiguous, and 
we might be led into misunderstandings not germane to 
tlie point at issue. So much, however, may safely be 
said, that the meaning “ tribe " is not, to my knowledge, 
given by any of tlie dictionaries, Sanskrit or European, 
although the w^ord is treated with sufficient explicitness 
by most of them. 

The ordinary senses ascribed to the word by Indian 
lexicographers are: (1) a collection or group (usually 
samulta) of animate or inanimate things ; (2) the following 
of Siva; (3) a subdivision of a, itself a division, or 
scpiad, in an army. 

In Buddhist writings gamt denotes a group, class, or 
quorum, something intermediate between the Sangha and 
the individual monk ; see, for example, the indexes to 
Professor Oldenberg’s edition of the Vininja- 2 >Ualat. 

Among the Jains also tlie word was a technical term, 
meaning according to the Abhidhana-rajendra 
pcivasdpeksdndvi (X^ielcakuldudvi sdd}tu7id7]i scnmuidyct 
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“a group of SadhuR, of different successions, standing in 
relation to one anotlier,” and according to Professor Jacobi, 
not inconsistently Sacred Books of the East,'' vol. xxii, 
p. 288, n. 2), “ the school wliich is derived from one 
teacher.” 

If we turn to writers dealing with legal and con- 
stitutional matters, we find Professor Foy (Die Konigliche 
Geivalt, p. 20, n. 1) giving the meaning “village assemblies”, 
while Professor Jolly (Recht nncl Sitte, p. 186) has “ Orts- 
aussclitissen oder Gerichten” (“local committees or courts”). 
Dr. Fleet himself has doubtingly rendered gana-h^esiha by 
‘‘ leader of an assemblage ” (Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
caintm, iii, p. 291, and n. 3). In the Mahdhlidratay 
according to Professor Hopkins, “ we find corporations 
of every kind, under the name of garni '" (J.A.O.S. xiii, 
pp. 81-2). The AHkasdstra (c. 24, p. 60) speaks of ganas 
of workmen (hdini) and artisans (silpi). But, of course, 
it is in connexion with tribal names, such as Malla, 
Yaudhej^a, and Malava, that the implication of tlie term 
specially concerns us. Relying upon the evidence 
adduced by Professor Rhys Davids (Btiddhist India, 
pp. 17 sqq.) and Mr. Jayaswal (An Introduction to 
Hindu Polity, pp. 3 sqq.), I represented the ganas as 
denoting “[ruling] aristocracies”; and it is liere that 
I find room for the ambiguity, since an aristocracy 
might in such a case be also a “tribe”. 

It should be observed that the existence of a gana in 
this sense does not necessarily imply the absence of 
a king, whether hereditary or temporary, and in the 
important chapter of the Mahdhhdraia (xii, 107) which 
treats of the matter the coexistence of a king is the case 
contemplated. The king must not consult with the whole 
gana, but with the chiefs (nmkhya) : the strength of 
a gana is union, and its weakness dissension. But, when 
coins are issued by the authority of a gana (which is the 
case with the Yaudheyas), or an era is maintained by it 
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(which is the case with the Malavas), plainly the absence 
of royalty is implied. 

It is an interesting etymological fact, upon whicli, 
liowever, no stress should liere be laid, tliat gana is in 
origin the same word (except in gender) as the Greek 
^ov\r] : and one may indeed suppose the gana to be a sort 
of council representing the powerful families in the state. 

It is desirable to seek rather for points of agreement 
than of difference ; and accordingly one would ask whether 
Dr. Fleet seriousl}^ dissents from the view that the era in 
question, which he considers to have been maintained by 
the Malavas, had been used by tliem from its commence- 
ment. If we listen to his own statement, he goes further 
still, for we read (p. 746) that “ I arrived at the conclusion 
that something happened in B.c. 58 Avhich led to a more 
definite constitution of them then as a tribe ; and I treated 
the era as running from that event, and so as having been 
founded b}^ them If this view is adhered to, the whole 
question is settled, since it is plainly unnecessary to ascribe 
the institution of the era to some further cause, such as 
the reign of Kaniska. 

There would still remain, however, a linguistic question : 
does Mdlava-gana-sthiti mean the ''continuance of the 
Malava gana or " the usage of the same ” { There is 
no doubt that sthiti can mean " a settled rule, custom, 
usage ” ; but what seems inappropriate is to include under 
sucli terms a method of dating. Upon repeated con- 
sideration I do not feel that we have the means of 
decisively resolving this question. 

It may be asked whether any suggestion can be made 
as to the nature of the event which led to the inauguration 
of the era in question. Since in earlier times the Malavas 
had unquestionably been under the rule of kings, it would 
be natural to suppose that the dating was from a termi- 
nation of that sovereignty. Now " the Cunga dynasty of 
Magadha and Malava ” is dated by Professor Rapson in 
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his recent work {Ancient India, p. 183) as ruling from 
184 to 72 B.C., an approximation no doubt. Tliis brings us 
rather near to 58 B.C., and it is a plausible conjecture that 
the reconstitution of the Mcdava-gana may have been 
a consequence of the overthrow of that, or an allied, 
dynasty, whether due to a Saka invasion (cf. the story of 
Gardabhila) or to some other cause. 

F. W. Thomas. 

The Date of Yasubaxdhu^ ix the Nine Hundreds” 

As regards the article of Professor Otto Franke (JRAS. 
April, 1914, pp. 398-401) against my interpretation of 
“ in the 900 years ” and 500 years ” in the life of 
Yasubandhu, it is certainly a peculiar use of numerals not 
often found in Chinese literature. Wn-j)ai-nien-chung, 
lit. “ tive-hundred-years-in ”, in an ordinary Chinese sense 
would mean “ during ” or '' within the five hundred years 
But that it is not meant for a duration of time is seen 
from the context, which requires a point of time either 
900th (500th) year, or may be some years after tlie named 
year (but not before it). In this sense I used “the tenth 
century ” for 900. Yasubandhu’s date is, as M, Peri 
himself says, “ 900 years A.N. generally ”, but sometimes 
“900 et plus” or “900 ans passes”, or even “1100 
years A.N.” - So here it is certain that the ninth century 
elapsed is meant by 900 and not that current. Perhaps 
my explanation 900-99 for 900 and 500-99 for 500 may 
sound too exact; but, if ''900 ^^eai-s + ' is meant, it is 

^ This note was sent in the form of a letter to Mr. F. AV. Thomas. 

- See Bulletin de V Ecole francaise d^ Extreme -orient, Juillet-Decembre, 
1911, p. .356, n. 2. Instead of 900 another text has 1100 ; see he., p. 357. 
As regards M. Peri's article on the date of A'asubandhu. I am studying 
the materials once again. When I proposed my date 420-.500 for 
Vasubandhu, a still later date was being assigned by M. Levi and 
others. So I limited m}'self to the safest materials. Several of those 
rejected by me were taken up by M. Peri. I myself am in ta\our of an 
earlier date for Vasubandhu- Asahga ; but I shall see whether or no I can 
agree with him and give up my own proposal. 
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natural for a Chinese to mention 900 and leave the odd 
years. And I thought it quite reasonable to include all 
odd numbers 1-99 in the year-period of 900.^ In any case, 
900 and odd years will be the tenth century, and not the 
ninth century, as Professor Franke puts it. Besides, 
I don't think that there is an example of e.g, chiu-erh- 
nien, i.e. “ 900 years being used for the ninth century in 
Chinese literature. I am quite ignorant about the case. 

If an early part of the tenth century is meant, and not 
the ninth century, it is best to stick to the round number 
as M. Wassilief did, simply saying '' ftinf hundert Jahr ” 
or “ neun hundert Jahr, nach dem Nirvana des Buddha”, 
thus leaving odd years to the imagination of the reader.- 
Lately, however, I found a strong reason to suppose that 
we should be all wrong if we translated such numeral 
phrases according to the usual Chinese sense ; for they are, 
after all, translations of a Sanskrit, or at any rate of an 
Indian, original.^ To prove this we have an excellent ork 
called the Samaya-hhedoparacana-cakray by Vasumitra, 
of which we have three different Chinese translations.^ 
From these we can clearly see that c/m7Z^, lit.'‘‘ within ”, 
“in”, is simply the Sanskrit locative or ant are ; for Hiuen- 
tsang translates it as such, while Paramartha uses chung 
here, as in the life of Yasubandhu. Here Paramartha s 
translation abounds in the expressions such as “after 
100 years “ full 100 years ’, “ 16 years over 100 years” 

^ In Japanese, if we say Go-hyakit-nen-dai (5£ W If ft) , lit. “in 
the five hundreds it means exactly the period of 500-99. Further, 
if we say Go-Jiijakxi-go-ju-jien-dai ( 35. jS. ^ ^ 
the period of 550-9, just as you say “in the fifties'', “sixties”, or 
“ seventies ’ of the current century. I think that this ought to be also 
the Chinese custom, if any era or dynasty lasts so many hundreds or 
thousands of years. Unfortunately, no era being in use in China, 
I cannot adduce any evidence for this. 

^ Wassilief, Buddhismiis^ pp. 238, 240. 

^ [Cf. my remarks sitpra, p. 749. — F. W. T.] 

♦ KanjioCat., Nos. 1284, 1285, 1286; Wassilief, l.c., p. 244. 

® Nikkhante pathame vassaaate (Dip. 5. 16). 
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(vassasatassa itpari solasame vas8e)} '' in the second, 
third, fourth, hundred years ” {dvitiye,- trtiye, caturthe 
var^asate), or “in the 200th, 300th, 400th year ” {dvi- 
varsamte, tri-varmSate, catiir-varsasate)? M. Wassilief 
translates these last from the Tibetan text “ im fortgang” 
des zweiten Jahrhunderts ”, “ im dritten Jahrhundert ”, 

“ im vierten Jahrhundert ”, and, in case Chinese puts 
“ when the second hundred year is full ”, the Tibetan 
seems to put im zwei hundertsten Jahre From this it 
is pretty clear that when ti is prefixed to a 

'' hundred- 3 'ears ”, the hundred-years means “ century ” 
{h'arsasatam), entirely against the common usage of the 
Chinese language ; for commonly ti-erh-{san, ssiiypai- 
nien would mean “the 200th, (300th, 400th) year”, but 
never “ the second, third, fourth century ”, No such 
century system exists in China. So far it is clear enough. 
Further, in the Treatise on the Eighteen Nikayas (Nanjio, 
No. 1284), which is assigned to Paramartha, but is in 
reality a translation of Kumarajiva,® 200, 300, and 400 
are used without the ordinal sign ti, and the case is 
exactly the same as for the 900 and 500 in question. 
In this text 116 years and 100 and odd years are not 
called the “ 200 years”, while in the other texts they are 
called the “ second century ” ; but when we come to the 
time which the other texts indicate with the words “ the 
second century is full ”, then, and then only, it is said in 
this text “ in the 200 years A.K,”, and after that we have 
only 300 or 400 years a.nJ 

^ Samantapdsddika , p. 294. - Dutiye vassasatantare (Dip. 5. 53). 

Or these may be dci~mrsamte, tri-varsasatesu, catursu varmsatesu, or 
something like these, as we find in some inscriptions. See Bomhaij 
Archi^oloijical Eepcn't, March, 1913, pp. 58-9. 

^ Wassilief, l.c., pp. 249, 251, 252, 255. 

® Ti is the sign of an ordinal. 

^ Especially the latter part of the book, which corresponds to 
Vasumitia's work. 

’ The list is not quite clear on some points ; therefore I add the whole 
list at the end for a reference. 
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From these analogies we can judge that “in 500 years” 
and “in 900 years ” of Paramartha’s Life of Yasuhcindhu 
mean the 500th and 900th year respectively, but not the 
tiftli century and the nintli century. Thus, it would be 
the best after all to translate them simply “ 500 years” 
or “ 900 years ’ a.n., as Wassilief did. But, if we under- 
stand that these are simply expressed in the round 
numbers, it will be only fair to assume that a few years 
alter or before the named year are included therein. Tliis 
will not be a chains t the Chinese usao-e nor the Indian either. 


How various year-periods are expressed in the three 
different translations of the presumably same original of 
the Sitmaya-hliedoparacana-calcro. : — 


No. 1286. 
Hiiifn-tsamj. 

100 and odd years A.x. 

In the .second 100 year.s. 

When the second ** 100 
years ' is lull. 

In the third ‘‘100 vear'-".^ 


No. 1285. 
ParamCirtha. 

116 year'^i a.x. 

In the second 100 years. 

The second 100 years ” 
being full. 

In the third ‘ ’ 100 years 


No. 1284. 

Puramdrtha [Kumdrajira). 
116 years a.x. 

In 100 and odd years. 

In 100 and odd years. 
In the 200 years. 

In the 300 years. 


At the end of the third In the third *‘ lOO years'*. In the 300 years. 

“ loo years *'. 

At tlje beginning of the Inthefourth “ lOOyear^.". In the 400 years, 
toiuth ‘‘100 years’’. 

J. Takakusu. 


Tkois Notes 
I. Xa date de Kani^ka 

Le Yinaya des Mula-Sarvastivadins insere dans la 
section des Medicaments (Bhaisajyavastu) une sorte de 
mdhdtmya bouddhique du Gandhara ; le Bouddlia y predit 
entre autres la construction du stupa de Kaniska- 

^ The text has 300 years, but we have to read “ the third 100 years ’ 
from the context. 


X 
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M. Huber a cite et traduit le passage dans ses JEtiides 
Boiiddhiques (BEFEO., t. xiv, No. 1, p. 18) : ''Le Bouddlia 
dit : Apres mou Nirvana, cet enfant qui s’amuse a faire 
un stupa eu ter re sera le roi Kaniska, et il fond era un 
grand stupa qu'on appellera le stupa de Kan i ska, et il 
^tendra la religion du Bouddha.” Ici encore, com me 
presque dans tous les cas, le traducteur chinois qui 
travaillait sous la direction de Yi-tsing a facheusement 
abrege son texte. Le passage parallel e dans la version 
tibetaine {Dtdva, ii, 247^, 1. 2) ajoute d’importantes 
precisions : " Quand 400 ans seront ecoules apres mon 
Par ini r van a il y aura, dans la race de Kusana, un roi 
nomine Kaniska'' {iia yoiis sic mya nan las 'das nas lo 
hzi hrgya Ion iKi dan 'dir Jen sa ndi rigs hyi rgyal 
j)o Ka nis ka ies hya ba 'by nil ba 'gynr ba). La 
date indiquee ici est aussi celle que donne Hiouen-tsang 
{Memoires, i, 107 : " Dans la quatre-centieine annee apres 
le Nirvana, le roi Kaniska monta sur le trone . . avant 
de raconter le fondation du celebre stupa. Le pelerin 
ehinois a, comme il le fait si souvent, siiivi le texte du 
Yinaya des Mtila-Sarvastivadins ; mais il a neglige de 
lui emprunter le nom de la dynastie : ^original, 
scrupuleusement reproduit, comme toujours, par le 
traducteur tibetain, inentionnait expresseinent "la race 
de Kusana 

La date assignee a Kaniska par la prophetic du Bouddha 
dans le Yinaya des IMula-Sarvastivadins ne resout pas 
renignie chronologique qui a tounnente tant de ciiercheurs : 
elle introduit du moins un eltunent de precision dans la 
eontroverse. De Hiouen-tsang, garant trop tardif pour 
imposer la conviction, la responsabilite de cette date passe 
a un Yinaya que des indices assez nombreux seniblent 
reporter vers Tepoque de Kaniska (cf. Les Elements de 
Formation dn Divyavadana dans T'ouiig-Pao, 1907, 
pp. 114 sqq.). Du ineine coup, le cliitfre de 400, adopte 
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par les redacteurs de ce Viiiaya, preud une importance 
qu'on ne saurait niei\ Le point de depart dii comput, 
Tannee du Parinirvanaj reste encore, il est vrai, impossible 
a determiner. Mais, a defaut de cette doniiee, le memo 
Vi nay a fournit un element assez solide de clironologie 
relative. Presque immediatement ala suite de la proplietie 
sur Kaniska, le Bouddha sur le chemin du retour passe 
par le pays des Surasenas et il annonce a Ananda la 
grandeur future de Mathura. ‘'Une cental ne d’annees 
apres mon Nirvana, deux freres, Nata et Bhata, fonderont 
en ce lieu un monastere qu’on appellera Nata-Bhata: 
entre les en droits ou demeurent et couchent ceux qui se 
conferment au mmatlia et a la vipasyand celui-la sera 
le premier. Et dans le bourg de Mathura il y aura un 
parfumeur nomine Secret (chin. ^ tib. shas = ShL 
Gupta) ; son fils nomme Pi‘Oche>secret ^ ; tib. ner 
sbcis = Upagupta),quoique manquant des signes merveilieux^ 
sera comme un Bouddha. Une centaine d’annees apres 
mon Nirvana, il quittera la maison pour entrer dans ma 
loi, et il fera oeuvre de Bouddlia.” La prophetic est 
identique dans la version chinoise (loc, Imid., p. 35% 
col. 13 sqq.) et dans la version tibetaine {loc. laud.^ 
p. 249% ino). On reconnait ici la prophetic enoncee dans 
le Paihsupradtoa du Divyavadana : asydin Ananda 
Mathnrciydni mama var^akitapyarinirvrtasyaGxtpto ndma 
gandhil’O hltavif^yaii | i(tsya pmiro bhavi^yafy Upagupto 
ndmdlaksaiiako bicddJto yo mamavarsasataparinirvrtasya 
buddhakaryam karUyati, etc. J’ai deja eu I’occasion 
de signaler {Lcf^ Elements de Formation, p. 6) que 
cette proplietie avec le recit oil elle est incorporee se 
retrouve dans les deux versions chi noises de I’Asokavadtaa 
datees Pune {A-yii nxtng tchoan) de 281-306, I’autre 
{A-yu xcang king) de 512, et aussi dans la version 
chinoise du Saihyukta Agama executee entre 435 et 443. 
Cette meme prophetic est encore rappelee dans les 
tnemes termes, sans aucune modification, dans le dernier 
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chapitre du Samyiildai'ashi du Mula-Sarvastivadi-vinaya 
(id., Tokyo, xvii, 2. 94^, col. 7 sqq., et 95\ col. 9), oil 
Ananda sur Je point d’entrer dans ie Nirvana predit la 
transinifesioii de Ja doctrine. La date d'Upagupta vaut 
approx i mat ivenient pour I’empereur Asoka, qui fut son 
disciple. II faut done en conclure que le systeme 
clironologique des Mula-Sarvastivadins, fixe dans lem* 
Yinaya peu de temps, semble-t-il, apies Kaniska, mettait 
im intervalle de trois siecles entre Asoka et Kaniska. 
Asoka reorne, sous reserve d’un tres leger flottement, entre 
269 et 227 av. J.C. ; I’ordination d'Upagupta, qui fut le 
guru d ’Asoka, ne pent pas descend re plus has que les 
premieres annees du regne ; un intervalle de 300 ans 
(300-269 = 31) mene assez loin de Tan 78 J.C. 

II. Le nom de Kusana 

L’Abhidhcvnna-mahd-vibhdsd-sdstra, traduit deux fois 
en chinois, par Buddhavarman et Tao-Lai, 437-9 (Nanjio, 
1264), et par Hiouen-tsang en 656-9 (Nanjio, 1263), se 
presente formellement com me Tceuvre des “ 500 grands 
Arhats ” reunis en concile par Kaniska. On peut contester 
cette attribution (cf. Takakusu, “ On the Abhidharma 
Literature of the Sarvastivadins ” : Journ, Pali Text Soc., 
1905, pp. 123 sqq.), que Hiouen-tsang n’avait pas hesite 
k contresigner. En fait 1 ’oeuvre est un commentaire du 
Jndnai^rastlidna-sdstva, Pour expliquer ces mots: “ regner 
sur une region,” la Yibhasa prend des exemples reels. 
“ Comme le roi K'iii cha ^ le roi Oitdoun-tch'a 
^ ^ le Fils du Ciel de Tsdn ^ etc.” (trad. 

Buddhavarman, cliap. 14 ; ed. Tokyo, xx, 7. 85^, col. 6: 
ineme enumeration, col. 7) ; mais Hiouen-tsang (xxii, 1. 
107‘b col. 4) traduit ainsi : “ Comme Kin-cha-na ^ ^ 
Moii~lo%L~tch'a ix ^ Fils du Ciel de Tche-na 

JJ3, etc.” Je ne m’arrt4erai ici ni sur Ou-loitn-tch\i 
et Mou-lo^v-tch'a = ]\furu{m)da, nisur ^Vm Tche-na — 
Cina, ni sur le titre de “ Fils du Ciel ”, qui tons cependant 
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peuvenfc siiggerer cVii tiles observations. Je ne veux 
signaler que ralternaiice K'iu-clta et Khi-cha-nu, La 
transcription de Buddha varinan, Kiu~cha, suppose une 
sonore a I’initiale ; j'ai deja trait e de ce caractere a propos 
du pretendu nom Sanscrit de K hot an, Kustana, dans ines 
Xotes chinoises stir Vliide, v (BEFEO. v, p. 259): une, 
page plus liaut (p. S5\ col. 4, duch, 14) Buddha varman 
emploie exacteinent les menies caracteres CJ? K'iu-clta 
pour rendre le noin du savant docteur Ghosa, que 
Hiouen-tsang de son cote traduit (p. 106^ col. 17) 
“Beau son'’, miao-yln, Buddha varman connait 

done Je nom de cette d\ nastie sous la forme Gnm. Mais 
Hiouen-tsang, qui se pique de reproduire rigoureusement 
les originaux sanscrits, ret a blit la forme pleine et coiTecte 
a la fois : Kiisana ; il n'est pas jusqu'a la n a sale cerebrale 
qu’il n’ait soigneusement notee. Sans son temoignage, 
on pouvait etre tente de reconn aitre chez Buddhavannan 
la forme originale et authenti(|ue du nom des Kouchans. 

III. Les rois Fou-tou de Khotan 

Les Annales des T‘ang mentionnent une serie de rois de 
Kliotan (pii portent tons en tete de leur nom personnel 
Tappellation Fon-tou, Le premier de cette serie est Fo'ii- 
toii Shi, qui vint se presenter a la cour imperiale juste 
avant I’avenernent de Kao-tsong (G49). i\r. Sten Konow, qui 
vient d’inaugurer si brillamment ses Etudes Khotanaises 
( JRAS. 1914, pp. 839 sqq.), a reconnu I’etrangete de cette 
appellation : il a, par Tintermediaire de Dr. Hoernle, 
consul te Prof. Bullock et M. Parker ; sur la foi de leurs 
indications il observe que “ la transcription correcte 
est probablement Fou-tch'a (Fit-ch‘a), qui semble une 
autre man i ere de rendre Vi java, ou plutot Visa Mais le 
caractere lu ton dans Fon-tou, et que les autorites 
de M. Konow lisent icltUt (cFa), a une valeur nettement 
definie dans les transcriptions, ou il est d’usage constant; 
il represente la syllabe ja des mots sanscrits, autrement dit 
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la sonore palatale suivie de a (ou les syllabes pracritisees en 
ja dans Tusage, comme dya, etc.). D autre part le caract-ere 
ecrit qui se lit /ou, et qui est un caractere significatif 
sans usage dans les transcriptions, se confond aisement 
avec le caractere a phonetique identique, lu fei^ en 
usage courant dans les transcriptions, oil il figure vi,ve, vai 
du Sanscrit. II me parait hors de doute quhl faut lire 
m ® fei-che, qui transcrit exactement vija ; on retrouve 
ici le vijaya atteste par les sources tibetaines, et represente 
dans les documents anterieurs par ^Yei-iclt'’e ^ jig (que la 
tradition maintient ensuite dans des cas sporadiques). 
La substitution de Fei-cJie a Wei-tch'e vers 649 est un 
fait significatif ; Hiouen-tsang est rentre de ses voyages 
en 645 avec le prestige du pelerin, de Texplorateur, et 
du savant : son influence propage et fait triompher une 
methode scientifique de transcription qui s’applique 
a rendre exactement les sons des mots etrangers ; les 
annalistes de la cour se conform ent sans retard au nouveau 
system e, consacre par le grand nom de Hiouen-tsang. 

SvLVAiN Levi. 


The Age of the Puranas 
Mr. Pargiter, who lias recently ^ devoted some study to 
tlie approximate dating of the Fitrduus, has concluded 
that there are reasons for holding that existed in 

the fourth century B.C., and were authoritative even tlien, 
and he argues that they are older than iii}?’ estimate of 
their date. The importance of the subject renders some 
investigation of the facts desirable. 

The new evidence adduced by 3Ir. Pargiter for the 
existence of the Fv.rdnas in the fourth century consists 
merely - of the fact that the author of the Arthamstra 
ranks the Itihdsa as the fifth Veda, and analyses it into 
six elements, Purdna, liivrtta, Akhydyika, Uddliarana, 
1 JRAS. 1914, p. 745. 

“ Vincent >Sniith, Early History of India, p. 23. 
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Bharmasastra, and Arthasdstra, Manifestly this adds 
nothing to the Vedic' evidence/ which reveals to us 
Itikdsa and Purdna. Clearly it is u&eless as a piece 
of evidence for the existence of Piirdnas in the modern 
sense, for all tlie other terms are generic, not descriptions 
of detinite works, and all that it tells us is that ancient 
tales were current, a fact which is certainly natural. But 
what a PiLrd}ia contained in the way of ancient tales we 
simply do not know, and in particular we have not 
a hint that Piirdnas contained any historical matter 
at all at this stage. Therefore the new evidence is 
absolutely without value. 

• Of quite different importance is the question of the 
evidence adduced by Mr. Pargiter himself in his Dynasties 
of the Kali Age, when he seeks to show that, as regards 
the account of these dynasties, the oldest form was 
embodied in the Bhavisya Purdna about the middle of 
the third century A.D., not later than a.d. 260—1 ; this 
form was borrowed from the Bhavisya by the Matsya 
during the period A.D. 275-300 ; the Bhavisya was revised 
and the account of the kings carried further down to 
about A.D. 315-20, and this form was borrowed by the 
Vdyiv Piirdnch in one MS. ; it Avas further revised about 
A.D. 325—30, and in that form borrowed by the vulgate 
text of the Vdyu and the Brahma nda. The Visnn and 
Bhdgavata Pur amis contain later versions. These are 
more definite results than tliose arrived at by Btihler,- 
and difier as regards the relative age of the Vdyn and 
the Matsya. from those of Bliandarkar.^ 

Unfortunately, the acceptance of these views requires 
a good deal of faith. The Bhavisya, the reputed source, 
in no case contains the information given in its reputed 
descendants, and the theory that these other versions were 

^ \ edic Index, i, 70, 77, 540. See also below as to the important 
evidence of Apastamba, not used by Messrs. Pargiter and Vincent Smith. 

- lA. XXV, 3-23. 

® Bombay Gazetteer, I, ii, 102. 
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derived from the Bltavisya rests on an extraordinarily 
weak foundation. The Suta in the Matsya prefaces the 
account of the kings with the verse td'n sarvdn klrta- 
yh^ydmi hhavl^ye Lxtthitdii iirpdn, Mr. Pargiter holds 
iXvdihhavi^ye must here mean “ in the Bhavisya PiLrdna'\ 
It is impossible to see tlie necessity ; two MSS. indeed 
have bhavisydn, and the sense of hkavUydn can be found 
in bliai'Uye, '*'in the future.'' That this is the case is 
really made certain by the phrase above, ata urdJivam 
2 )rai'akfiydvii hltavUyd ye nr pas tathd. It is wholly 
unreasonable to put a different sense on hhavisye kathitdn. 
In the Vdy^t we find hhavisye pathitdn, but pace 
Mr. Pcxrgiter this may and probably does mean nothing 
more than kathitdn,v^\t\\ the added implication of a written 
record, hhavisye meaning still in the future Tliis view 
is confirmed by looking at the variants of p. 3, 1. 15, of 
Mr. Pargiter's text : ndmatas caiva tan 

nrpdn^ which is so read in the 2Iatsya and Vdyu with 
the variant in five Matsya MSS. of hhavisydn kathitdn 
oirpdn, whicli the editor calmly says should no doubt 
be Bhavisye kathitdn nr 2 ^dn”. Or, again, the verse in the 
Matsya tasydnvavdye vaksydmi hhavisye kathitdn nrpdn 
is in the Vdyii tdvato nrpdn, which ^fr. Pargiter has to 
condemn as a misreading, unless it can be found to give 
the same sense as the Matsya in his version, which is 
really impossible. 

The next piece of evidence of Mr. Pargiter is the use of 
tlie Vdyii and the Brahmanda of the phrases hhavisya- 
{hhavisyajyjnair luldhrtah at tlie end of tlie Aiksvaka 
dynasty in place of the viprair gitah piirdtanaih of the 
Matsya, In the face of the obvious parallelism and 
identity of sense of these jdirases, we are asked to believe 
tliat Bhavisya here was the name of the Pnrdna because 
{a) Vyasa alone had foreknowledge, {h) others could only 
have it from liim, (c) the Suta had it from Vyasa, and 
{d) therefore could not reasonably quote others. But the 
jRAS. 1914. 66 
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Matsya ans^Yers all this reasoning by the fact that the 
Suta gives the information as “sung by ancient sages”, 
and the phrase here means precisely the same, “ proclaimed 
by those who know the future,” i.e. the same people as the 
ancient sages. 

Finally is quoted, p. 59, h 10, hJiavi^ye te prasavikhydtdh 
purdnajuaiJi smtarsibhih, which is held to support the 
rendering “in the Bhavi^ya”. It is an extraordinary 
phrase to have this sense, and the obvious sense is “ in the 
future”. That two MSS. of the Matsya have piirdne 
srittisarpihliih is cited in support of the other version 
without a hint of the sense to be given to sriitisarpibldh. 

Witli tills analysis of the evidence disappears, I think, 
the whole basis of the three recensions of the Bltavisya, 
themselves a very bold conjecture. That there was an 
old F-urdna called Bhavisycd is indeed proved by an 
authority cited neither by Mr. Vincent Smith ^ nor by 
Mr. Pargiter, the Apastamha Bhavina Sdtra- a fact 
which would render unnecessary Mr. Pargiter's view that 
bhavhpjajjnaih in the Brahmanda is a corruption, but 
unhappily the text of the Pnrdnu known to us by that 
name is evidently not tlie text known to Apa stain ba, 
and we are again left without any date for an existing 
though we have proof that of some kind 

did exist and were of importance at the date when 
Apastamba flourished. 

The question then arises whether we can assume that 
the Afatsya version was composed before a.d. 300. A still 
earlier date for the original version of tlie Bhavdya is 
suggested by Mr. Pargiter^ by reason of the fact that 
some five MSS. of the Matsya speak of Yajnasri reigning 
in his 9th or 10th year, whicli lie interprets to indicate 
that a compilation was begun in the latter part of the 
second century. But this is a mistake ; the verse, if read 


^ Early History of India, pp. 2*2, 23. 
- Buhler, ISBE, ii, pp. xxix seq. 


p. xiii, n. 1 ; p. 42, ii. 8. 
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nava varsani YajnasrlJi kitriUe, is merely a prophetic 
present ; tliere is a similar case of the use in respect of 
Senajit on p. 15, 1. 13, wliere the future is a variant reading.^ 
The later date is based on the vieM" that the Matsya does 
not give any account of the Guptas, and therefore must 
have followed a version which stopped before that dynasty. 
The question, however, presents itself whether the data of 
the Matsya do not point to a period beyond the beginning 
of the Guptas. According to that text eighteen Saha kings 
were to reign kit an i trlmj asltiin ca. Assuming, with 
Dr. Fleet, “ that these ^Sakas are Nahapana and his suc- 
cessoi’s, this oives us a date something like A.D. 458 for the 
termination of Saka rule, and, as this flatly contradicts 
the date assigned by Mr. Pargiter, he finds in these 
numerals the sense 183. This sense is manifestly not 
Sanskrit, and as the phrase happens to be clearly recorded 
also in the Y ay n, Mr. Pargiter has to fall back on a theory 
that this phrase was a translation from Prakrit, the 
words 103 being rendered by a sort of attraction not 
mtam trini but kdani trlni. Apart from the Prakrit 
hypothesis, the suggestion of an inaccurate translation is 
too far-fetched, and the fatal difliculty arises tliat other 
numerals must admittedly he taken as ordinary Sanskrit 
ones, as, for instance, the 400 years of the Andhra 
dynasty.^ Instead of this wild conjecture it would be 
better in Mr. Pargiter s view to date tlie 380 years from 
56 B.c,, taking tliis with Dr. Fleet as a Saka era, and see 
in the date an approximate allusion to the commencement 
of the Gupta period which is known to the other 
Pnrdnas} 

^ Thi.s passage differs from p. 4, 1. 6, and p. 10. 1. 5, in giving the 
length of the reign, and so is prophetic, 

- JRAS. 191w>, [). 1047. 

® So Mr. Pargiter’s view of 163 years for the Sisunugas in place of 
360 is not accepted by Vincent Smith, Early Hibtory'^, p. 45. 

■* The Kushan line survived until the tifth century in Kabul and the 
Saka Satraps until a.d. 388; j^ee Vincent Smith, op. cit. pp. 274, 292. 
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Again, the Matsya knoWvS of eleven Huns who are to 
reign 300 years (reduced by Mr. Pargiter as above to 
103), and Tusaras who are to reign 7,000 years, or, in 
the more moderate version of the 500 (periods which, 

contrary to his own principle that trTni mtCini = 300 and 
kitani ^r^ai = 103, Mr. Pargiter makes 105, or correcting 
the Matsya 107). Now it is difficult to tit in these 
dynasties or decide who they were, but it is tlie case that 
the prominence of the Huns in Indian literature is mainly 
in the fifth century and the Huns as founding 

a dynasty in India can hardh- be put at an early period. 
It is significant indeed in the case of Kalidasa, and points 
to his being assigned to an earlier date than is done by 
Liebich^ and Vincent Smith, ^ that he treats of the Huns 
as living bej^ond the Persians,^ a fact which indicates 
that his allusions are literary and reminiscent of the epic, 
the Huns being known to the MahCibltdrata? This fact 
is also supported by the fact recently admitted® that 
Yasubandhu, the teacher of Dignaga, who is lield by many 
authorities on the strength of Mallinatha to be known to 
Kalidasa, is really to be dated early in the fourth century 
rather than as was once held in the fifth.^ The mention 
of a Hun kingdom is therefore rather more plausible if we 
regard the Matsya as redacted in the fifth century. 

Mr. Pargiter lavs great stress on tlie fact that it is 
incredible that the Guptas should not have been mentioned 
if the Matsya account was compiled in their epoch. But 
here we are without cogent arguments. His own theory 
assumes that the Bhavisya was altered repeatedl}^ — as it 
has been altered apparently quite recently — to bring its 

^ Vincent Smith, op. cit. pp. 310, 410. 

“ Ind. Forsch. xxxi, 198 '203. •* Op. cit. p. 304. 

MazAinidar, JR AS. 1909, pp. 731 seqq. 

® Hopkins, Great Epic of India, p. 475, 

Vincent Smith, op. cit. j>p. 328-34 ; Fleet, JRAS. 1914, pp. 398-401. 

' Takakasii, JRAS, 1905, pp. 44 seqq. ; Vidyabhusana, Mediaera 
School of Indian Logic, pp. 75-0. 
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context up to date, and we may equally put the question 
why the Matsya lias not been altered also. We simply do 
not know why or when the dynastic lists came into the 
Matsya and other Purdnas. It is part of Mr. Pargiter's 
view’^ that the popular or hf^atriya element in thePtimwas 
was the older, and that the Brahmins took them over and 
worked tliem up, but it is the case that the earliest 
reference to a named P^trdlm is a reference^ for a point, 
not of history, but of Brahmanical lore, and that the 
other early references are of the same kind. Tlie 
Jcmtriya. origin of the Purdnas is therefore a thesis 
whicli rests on no foundation. 

This consideration is of importance wlien we are asked 
to liold that the original version of the dynastic lists 
were written in Prakrit, but a literary Prakrit used by 
the higher classes. The evidence for this, adduced in 
j\ppendix I, counts in : (1) passages which violate the 
ISloka metre in their Sanskrit form ; (2) certain Prakritic 
forms especially where Sanskrit forms would violate the 
metre ; (3) Sanskrit words used in forms which are 
contrary to syntax but can be explained if the corre- 
sponding Prakrit forms are replaced ; (4) mistaken 

Sanskritization of names; (5) the copious use of expletive 
jmrticles ; and (6) irregularities of Sandhi. We are here 
again, in fact, met Avith the theory whicli ascribes 
a Prakrit original for the epics, and much the same 
criticism is applicable to that theory in this case. The 
metrical criteria {Nirdmitrdt tu Kf^emakali ; hlioksyanti 
irimkitim ; akpividimfir HaiJtaydli ; hhagavan avatarii^- 
yaii) do not carry us far, for they are cogent only if we 
assume that genealogies must coincide with the strict 
form of the Sloka as elaborated by the metrical authorities : 
tliey do not weigh if we admit, as we must, that the 
strict rules of metre are not applicable in these cases. 
The Prakritic forms must be examined carefully ; we are 
^ p. x%ii, n. 2. ' - See Buhler, SBE. ii, pp. xxix seqq. 
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told that atha Magadliarajano hl^avitaro vacldmi te is 
Pali, not Sanskrit. This is a pure blunder ; racldmi te 
are not in the construction as often.^ In p. 52, 1. 13, we 
have a line which one MS. of the Ydyu reads as stlidpayi^i- 
yati rdjCt hi ndndcleiei^u tejasd, and most MSS. sthdpa- 
yi^yanti rdjdno ndndtlesesii te jaiid{li). Hence Mr. Pargiter 
derives an original stltapuyi^yati rdjdno . . . te jand, 
Prakritisms for rdjnah and tan jandii. But this 
ingenious conjecture goes beyond what is necessary. 
Rdjdno as an accusative was probably original, for 
accusative for nominative forms can be paralleled from the 
epic, and tejasd went with it : being unusual it was amended 
in two ways, as rdjd in by one MS., while the others 
made a plural verb with the sense ‘‘ they will establish 
themselves as kings” and then made tejasd into te jard{li), 
as the lack of continuity in construction from the previous 
line created by the change of subject made a new subject 
necessary. Again, on p. 33 the Matsya text shows signs 
of a line prasahya vyasanl iirpam, which is traced to 
a Prakrit jmsajjlta. vasanini nrpo ni ; but if vyasanim 
(not vyasanim) is to be read to correspond with vyasa- 
ninam of the Vdyu we still have a form with epic 
parallels. The same considerations can be applied to the 
other instances of less cogency cited by Mr. Pargiter, as, 
for instance, the use of the numerals such as vimkiti 
without case forms, of which the Sutras present several 
cases : instead of seeking a Prfikrit original translated 
deliberately into Sanskrit, we have to do with accounts 
composed in the careless Sanskrit which is characteristic 
of the pre-classical Sutia texts and whicli persists in the 
epic. It is no wonder that these texts show plenty of 
quasi-Prakritisms ; it is a very different thing to postulate 
that the first version which appears in the Pivrdnas was 
ever itself a translation from the Prakrit. The theory 
shows its difficulties when we find that the Matsya in 
^ See JRAS. 1914, p. 730. 
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pp. 32, ]. 8 , and 63, 1. 32, has correct numeral 
expressions wliere tlie later Vdyii and Brahmayida 
have the- ungrammatical varsdni hhavitd tray ah and 
saonds tray ah ; bad Sanskrit is a sufficient explanation 
of these vagaries rather than a resuscitation of a Prakrit 
original which the Matsya corrected. So also in the 
case of tlie Matsya and use of Si sun aka for 

Sisunaga : to ascribe tins to translation from Prakrit 
is easy but useless, for why should the name have been 
wrongly translated, if Sisunaga is the correct form, and 
the exchange of sonants and surds is a not rare 
phenomenon in Sanskrit. The real process is seen in 
cases like the v.l. ehahmtra for ekachatra in the 
Bhdgavata in some MSS. The Prakritic influence here 
is only that of some transcribers, not a sign of a Prakrit 
original, and such instances are of course found already in 
the Yedic texts, showing the ever-persistent influence of 
the Prakritic tendency, which is no less cl earl 3 ^ marked 
in the later ritual texts than in the Piirdnas} 

More serious than these is the arOTment from the 
number of expletives such as tii, /a*, ca, vai. Mr. Pargiter 
holds that the}^ are too numerous to be accounted for on 
an 3 " theory but that a Prakrit past tense narrative was to 
be transmuted into one in futures, and as these were too 
long, expletives took the place of the verbs, or that 
expletives filled up gaps left b}" substituting shorter 
Sanskrit forms for Prakrit forms. But the whole 
argument rests on the 2 ^^titio jyrmcq^ii that these Puranic 
chronicles are good poetr\^ or were meant to be, and 
except hi the highest stage of Sanskrit verse the cases 
adduced b^" Mr. Pargiter are certainly’' not striking in 
their use of verse fillers to fit in with the names: hhavitd 
cCipi Sujyesthah sa})fa varsdni vai tatah is a very 

^ See e.g. Biihler, SBE. ii, pp. xliv, xlv ; Wackernagel, AHind, 
Grainm. i, pp. xviii seqq. ; Peterson, JAOS. xxxii, 414-2S ; Keith, 
Aitareya Araijtyaka^ pp. 180, 196; Hopkins, Great Epic, pp. 261 seqq. 
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harmless and normal line, and to suggest that Siva^rl 
rai PidomCt tu must go back to Sivasiri is quite needless. 
It is useless trying to ascribe our taste in expletives to 
Indians, who are curiously fond of their verse fillers and 
who recognized their function at an early period.^ Again, 
the cases of irregular or double Sandhi are simply cases 
of careless Sanskrit, such as are not rare e.g, in the Brhad- 
devcdd. It is quite unnecessary to postulate a composition 
in an otherwise unrecorded literary Prakrit. The Puranas, 
as everyone must realize,- represent the popular side of 
Indian religion ; they were composed by the priests for 
the instruction of tlie people ; therefore as in the epic 
we find many clear traces of the influence of the popular 
speech on the composers and the handers down of the 
tradition alike, and this simple explanation is really far 
more plausible than the totally unsupported theory that 
the Pttrdna texts, which, as we liave seen, existed in the 
time of Apastamba, were composed in Prakrit or were 
translations of Prakrit originals. This theory has the 
grave disadvantage of postulating a distinction of a very 
fundamental kind between the PnrCuia of the Yedic 
texts and the later PnrCina ; Ave are asked to accept as 
the source of the latter genealogies ballads and popular 
stories, first rendered into Sanskrit and then extended by 
the Bralimins to contain their special tenets, although for 
this construction there is no trace of evidence, and 
thougli the theory of the Pur ana as the popular side of 
Brahminism is at once obvious and convincing and has 
the lugh authority of Biililer. 

There is one further consideration bearing on the date of 
the first account discussed by Mr. Pargiter in x\ppendix II. 
He holds that the MSS. of it were written in Kharosthi, 
a script used up to A.D. 300 or perliaps A.D. 350. The 
evidence, however, for this thesis is not regarded by its 

^ Niriilcta, i, 4; BrhaddevatCt, ii, 90, 91. 

- See Biihler, SBE. ii, p. xxx ; Pargiter, Dynasties, p. xvii, n. 2. 
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author as conclusive. As a matter of fact, it is wholly 
without wei^rlit, and io^nores the constant errors of the 
MSS., which render it quite needless to see in the 
confusion of y and s or k and hh a proof of their being* 
originally in Kliaro^thi script.^ 

A. Beeriedale Keith. 


Besnagar Pillar Inscription B re-interpreted 

This Brahmanical religious record of the second 
century B.C., discovered by Mr. Marshall in 1908, is, 
I iind, of considerable historical importance — firstly for 
the light it throws upon the origin and development 
of Buddhist doctrine and terminology,* and secondly for 
its manifestly containing the first instance I can find of 
the affixed medial voAvel ri in a Sanskrit document. Tlie 
occurrence of the ri is not recorded by Buhler in his 
Indian Paleography (eds. 1896, 1904, table iii) before the 
Christian ei’a ; and this earlier appearance, not previously 
noticed, contributes to fixing the lowest date for the 
evolution of Sanskrit, one conspicuous difference of which 
language from the older Prakrit, from Avhich it was 
evolved, being the tendenc}^ to insert this characteristic 
vowel. 

Tlie contents of the inscription, moreover, bear a some- 
what difierent meaning from that assigned to tlieni by 
previous translators. For I find that the terms, to wliich 
the difierent interpreters give diverse meanings, form 
really a known trifold category of cardinal Brahmanical 
virtues. As a result of not recognizing this fact, whilst 
one member of the triad has been given such varied 

^ I take this opportunity to correct Mr. Pargiter's complete misunder- 
standing (JR AS. 1914, p. 74J) of my statement that the Vedic texts are 
nob books of historic purpose ; that phrase merely means, as I think 
must be plain, that they do not deal M'ith history ; their historic 
context is incidental and in my view of intinitely greater value than 
the pseudo-history of the epic and PurCtna texts. 
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renderings as libei’ality self-surrender ”, and “self- 
denial ”, another, svaga, lias been omitted altogether 
from the group, and a different Avord from the context 
substituted. 

Tlie stanza is incised in two lines upon tlie Yisnuite 
Garuda pillar, and it was indited presumably by tlie 
Greek ambassador HeliodOros, Avhose dedicatory inscription 
on the opposite side has been ascribed, through the 
contemporary kings therein named, to the middle of the 
second century B.C., about B.c. 175-135,^ Avhich is in 
keeping with the Mauryan form of its Brahmi script. 

In citing here for comparison the four transliterations 
and translations already publislied I have italicized in 
the latter trifold -category as rendered therein. Dr. T. 
Bloch’s (JRAS. 1909, p, 1056) is— 

1. tiilinam aniuta-padanam . . . aniithitanabiLj 

2. neyati va dam[o] chaga apramada. 

'_Heliodoros] pledges himself to the three (cardinal virtues?), 
the observance of which leads to immortality, (viz.) self- 
comtraint, liberality, and modesty.'' 

Professor L. D. Barnett’s (JRAS. 1909, p. 1093) — 

1. Trini (trimiii ?) amuta-padani'kajle (?) anuthitiini 

2. neya ti v[nttam ?] damaiu caga apramado. 

It has been said that one should know that there are three 
things which practised at the proper time are steps to 
immortality, viz. self-restraint, self - surrender, and 
diligence." 

Dr. Vogel’s (Ann. Arch. Surv. Rep. 1908-9, p. 129)— 

1. Trini aniuta-padani . . . [pta] anuthitani 

2. nayahiti svaga[iu] damO chago apramada. 

“ Three are the steps to immortality which . . . followed 
lead to heaven, [namely] self-control, self-denial, and 
watchfidness." 


^ Dr. Fleet, JRAS. 1909, p. 1089. 
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Professor Yenis’ (JRAvS. 1910, pp, 814-15) — 

1. Trini amutapadani . . . su anuthitani 

2. nayaiiiti svaga damo chago apramado. 

“ The paths to immortality are three ; v:hen rightly followed 
they lead to Svarga ; they are restraint of one's organSy 
surrender {of one's actions to the Lord), and attention 
{i,e. holding to the truth)." 

My own transliteration is the following. I have 
italicized those letters in wliicli I ditfer from former 
readings. 

1. Trini amrta-padani . . . sa anuthitani 

2. naynti svaga damn caga apramado. 

This I translate as follows — 

“ Three are the paths which . . . followed lead to immortality, 
[namely] earnestness in HeaveA-airnsJ, earnestness in 
self-restraint, and earnestness in charity.” 

My transliteration, it will be noticed, di tiers from the 
previous ones in disregarding, as merely accidental flaws 
in the stone, several dots whicli have been read as 
amisvCiras, and in reading as rl the letter previously" 
read as in the second w"ord of first line, tluis giving 
amHa instead of umuta. Tliat the letter in question 
is rl and not u will be evident by a reference to the 
published facsimile of the inscription in this Journal 
(1009, p. 1054, PJ. XVI). This photographic reproduction 
is much clearer in all its details than the ink impression 
given by Dr. Vogel (Ann. Arch. Surv. Rep. 1908—9, 
p. 128, j)!. xlvi), though that also shows the ri element 
unmistakably. 

The earliest form of the ri figured by Biihler in 
table iii, 1. 7, shows it as a sliort lateral stroke attached 
to the left side of the dagger-shaped ha, thus, which 
is, indeed, the normal location for the r in the later 
scripts. Now this lateral stroke is clearly seen in our 
inscription attached to the left side of the m (see below) 
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in botli reproductions, but especially in Dr. ^Marshall s 
copy. On the otlier hand, the subscribed or “ligatured*' 
ra in the Asokan alphabet is represented by a short 
vertical stroke affixed to the bottom of the latter, almost 
identical Avith the ordinaiy medial it (see table ii, 1. 42, 
letters pro, hro., and 1. 43, vra). To differentiate 
the suffixed ro from this v. our inscription uses the 
crinkled, wavy, ornamental form of ro as found in the 
Siddhapur edict of Asoka (table ii, L 34, Xos. 11, 12). 
The initial letter trl is an example of this, whei^e it is 

fixed to tlie letter tl, From this ro we now find in 

our inscription that the r is distinguished by using the 
old straight stroke for the 7'o ivitlt the addition of the 
trooisve7'f<e strohe on the left side of the ina, thus It 
was doubtless because of this dowuAvard stroke leading' 
to confusion with the medial u, such as has misled all 
the translators of this inscription, which led to its being' 
eventually omitted from below, and tlie wliole suffixed 
letter placed further to the left and attached to the main 
letter by one extremity only, thus ^ . As the shape in 
which we find the ri in tliis inscription is obviously 
a transition form whicli early dropped out of use, its 
presence elsewliere may afford a useful criterion for 
dating undated records to this period, namely about 
B.c. 175-135. 

Tlie triad category of the three “ paths or literally 
“steps ’ (pado), specified in the Bralimanical stanza are. 
I find, absolutely identical with the first tliree cardinal 
virtues specified by Buddha in his first sermon at Benares, 
in its most archaic version preserved in the Maha- 
podhCaia Huttonta,^ as tlie path for “crossing” to 
. Nlrra t)o , and forming the original version of the Para- 
miyo or Pdromtfd, They are there enumerated in 

^ Dlgha ed. Puli Text Soc. , ii, 43, par. II. See my article 

on the age and authority of this Suttanta in tiie JKAS., July, 1914. 
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inverted oi'der, witli different synonyms for two of the 
terms, but they are essentially identical as seen in this 
table, where I liave contrasted the category from several 
other sources. 

The Trifold Path, Brahmaxical axd Buddhist, Compared 

(The order as numbered in each column is that in each respective list, 
and ill columns 4 and 5 the prefixed Tri-ratna are excluded.) 


Besnagar Visnuite - 

Inscription' 'B Maha-padhana S. 

ianutliitdni amrta- {Var amino). 

2XUll). ' 1 

(1) , (2) 

Saddharma Pundarika 
iKerii, SBE. xx], 316, 
and Lai. Vist. [Mitra], | 

1 p. 34) j 

(3) ; 

1. Svaga, Heaven. 3. Heaven, ! 

3. Patience, j 

2. Dama, Self- ' 2. STia. Right 

2. SlJa, Right 

restraint. Conduct. 

Conduct. 

3. Caga, Charity. 1. Charity. 

1. DCnia, Charity. 


p. 316 (Childers, 
Diet,, p. 45). 
(4) 


I juna’s ' Suhrillekha. 

I p. 4 ; Mahavyutpatti, 
; St. P. ed.,. li. 18; 
Dharnia-Saih.iiv,46). 
! (5) 


1. Sila, Morality.! 2. Sila. 

t 

2, Cd//d, Charity’.! 1. Cugii. 


That Buddha should ever have taught that the worship 
of the gods was one of the main paths to Nirvana is 
certainly opposed to the general spirit of later Hinayana 
Buddhism. Yet we find in the veiy first Hinaydna 
book of the first collection of Buddha's discourses that 
Sagfjo is declared by Gotamo to be the third of the 
cardinal virtues, and the ordinary meaning of that woi*d 
is heaven ( = Skt. svarga). Another meaning of Saggo 
is abandonment ", that is, the Sanskrit sarga^ in which 
direction I find that the word was eventually altered : 
but originally it seems as if Buddha took over these three 
Brahmanical “paths” bodily as the basis of his Pdra- 
mitds. For I find in wliat is the same trifold category 
under the title of Amissatitthdna, in the Dliarmapada, 
that Saggo therein appears as DevaiCi or “ tlie gods” (see 
column 4 of table). 

Tliis Prdi category of the Buddhist AnussatitthCina 
appears to me to be absolutely the same group as the 
Brahmanical Amitjiitdui of our Besnagar inscriptions 
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(cf. columns 1 and 4 of table), and the two titles tlieni- 
selves to be identical. That Pali title seems to me to be 
manifestly an attempt to reproduce plionetically the 
Sanskrit AmistJiitdiii, and the Ceylonese interpretation 
of that title erroneous. The traditional Pali explanation, 
according to Childers {Diet., p. 45), derives the first part 
of the word, Anussatl, from A^mssarati (Skt. 
smro), “to be recollected,” and interprets the category 
as “ Subjects to be recollected It is in this latter sense 
^,.,presumably that there has been introduced in front of 
the triple cardinal virtues the Buddhist triad, The Three 
Treasures.” Whilst this etymology, however, leaves 
altogether unaccounted for the second part of the name 
thus mutilated, the significant fact remains that these 
three virtues { including ivorsh ip of the gods) are posit ivelg 
placed xvithin the selfsame caiegory o.s the Buddhist 
Trinity; and thtis pjresumes for these three-fold virtues a. 
position of ca.rdinal importance in Primitive Buddhism. 

Dama, in the Bhagavad Gita (10. 4), has the sense of 
“ curbing the passions ” and “ self-restraint ” (Apte, Skt. 
Diet., 1890, p. 380), and in IManu’s category of cardinal 
virtues it is clearly employed as the equivalent of slla 
or “ riglit conduct" (Manu, v, 92). In the Dharinapada 
and Bud didst Abhidliarma it is also “ self-restraint, 
abstinence, sobriety, and discipline” (Childers, Diet., 
p. 111). As it is derived from y/dam, to tame, its literal 
sense is well brought out by “ self-restraint ”, which 
conveys the idea of “ cui*bing wild passions”. 

(JOga, literally “ giving away”, “liberality”, is clearly 
the dana of Buddha, though the former word is also 
ascribed to him, instead of dana, as we have seen in the 
An'ussidiffhana (table, col. 4). The word is obviously 
archaic and is not found in the ordinary lexicons. 
Childers notes {Diet,, p. 97) that it represents tyaga, the 
ordinary meaning of Avhich is “charity”. Tyaga, with 
the higher idea of “giving up” or “renouncing” and 
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'‘self-sacrifice occurs in the Bhagavad Gita, 12. 41, etc., 
and Tydgin is one who looks for no personal reward 
from the performance of ceremonial rites (Bh.G. 18. 11 : 
Apte, Skt. Diet., p. 371). 

Amrta-jKidani . . . apramdclo. This Brahmanical 
phrase for the path to immortality was manifestly taken 
over bodily by Buddha to define the path to his Nirvana. 
For we actually find in the Dhammapada, v, 21, the 
words Ajypaindclo amata-padaih, which is translated by 
Childers as “Diligence is the way to Nirvana ' {Diet., 
j). 28), and by Max Muller as “ Earnestness is the path 
of immoi'tality {Nirvana) ' (SBE. x, 9). In appropriating 
the phrase, however, the Dharmapada has left out the 
three Brahmanical (and also early Buddhistical) categories 
for which the earnestness is requisite. 

Amrta or immortality was in Buddha's primitive 
Buddhism the recognized equivalent of Nirvana. Indeed, 
as late as the fifth century A.D. we find the orthodox 
Pali commentator Buddha-ghosa saying, “ Nirvana is 
Aviata (i.e. Amrta), because not being born, it does not 
decay or die” (Childers, Pali Diet., p. 28). 

The above evidence seems to establisli irrefutably the 
fact that Buddha, according to wliat must be accepted 
as the earliest authentic texts, took over bodily from the 
Brahmans their Yisnuite “Three-fold Path to Immortality ’ 
{Amrta.-paddni anU’^tJiitdni) and made it the basis of 
his own Six- fold Path to Nirvana (the Pdramitd), and 
that the third cardinal virtue in Buddha’s original “path ” 
Avas “ worship of the gods 

L. A. Waddell. 


3Iaha-Padhana Suttanta 

In confirmation of the conclusion reached in my article 
in the Journal pp. G61-80, that the proper designation of 
the 14th book of the Digha-NUcdya is “ 3Iaha-Padhana ”, 
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iind not Malia-apadana ” as adopted in the Pali Text 
Society’s edition, I find tliat in anotiier book in the Pali 
canon the epithet of Fadhuna is actually applied to 
Buddha. It occurs in the title of the PadhCina Sutta of 
the Sutta XipCda, translated by Fausboll in S.B.E. X, 
ii, 09 f. In this sutta, which describes the victory of 
Gotama over Mara, the Bodhisat justifies for himself the 
title of PadhCina {PradhCrna) ov ''The Foremost Being”, in 
these words, Avhich he addresses to Mara : — 


V. 19 (p. 71). "This army of thine which the ichole 
ivorld of men and gods cannot conquer I ^cill crush 
with Understanding as (one crushes) an unbaked 
earthen pot with a stone.” 


We have thus two ancient canonical Buddhist texts 

bearing the title of Padhana, namely", the PadhCina Sutta 

and the 2[ahd-PadhCtna Sutta, in both of which Buddha, 

who is the main theme, is clearly designated in the 

title as PadhCina or "The Foremost Being”, ’wliich 

was a pre-Buddliist Sahkhya epithet for the supreme 

Brahman i cal god. ^ 

^ L. A. Waddell. 


Mr. Rabindranath Tagore on Bengali Prosody 
Mr. Tagore has been so good as to examine some quite 
tentative suggestions of mine as to the nature of Bengali 
accentuation and metre, and has made them the text for a 
brief statement of his own views. His authority in such 
matters, both as an enthusiastic student of Beimali verse 
and as an innovator in rliytlini, is unquestioned . I liave 
ventured, therefore, to make a translation of so much of 
ilr. Tagore’s letter as deals with accent and prosody. It 
i.s no light task to translate a poet’s prose, and I am 
painfully conscious that my rendering does no justice to 
Mr. Tagore's inimitable style. I hope, however, that 
I have given fairly clear expression to his arguments, 
and indulgent I'eaders will easily see with what delightful 
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humour and viv^acity lie discusses ivhat is, at first sight, 
a somewhat dull and technical subject. 

I have ventured to add a few comments of my own, 
chiefly by way of supplying European parallels. I feel 
the less impelled to apologize because Mr. Tagore generously 
admits tliat a foreigner can sometimes draw attention to 
points which escape a native from sheer familiarity, I hope, 
too, that my annotations may induce Mi\ Tagore to en- 
large upon one or two points which are perhaps still a little 
doubtful. But I leave Mr. Tagore to speak for himself. 

Mr. Tagore writes as follows : — 

I am delighted to find that you have been investigating 
the subject of metre. Hitherto, no Bengali has written 
a word about indigenous Bengali metres. I had intended 
to attempt a treatise on the subject myself, but my pen 
grows lazy. You have seen people laboriously pushing 
along a motor-car whose machinery has gone out of gear ! 
Such is my case ! 

You say that the phrasal accent in Bengali falls at the 
beginning of a clause. I liave long felt that this is so. 
In English every word has its own word -stress, and metre 
for an English poet is the skilful arrangement of words in 
such order that the stresses shall fall so as to create a 
recurrent beat. In Sanskrit the metre is not a matter of 
beats of stress. But tlie inCdrds or audible units of vei\se 
difler from one another in containing vowels naturally 
long or short, or vowels whose sonority is aflected by 
following compound consonants. The pla}^ of Sanskrit 
metre is determined by these mdtrds, as in the verse 
astyuttar sj^ariidisi devatatma. 

In a phrase such as this the current of sound comes into 
collision with vocal obstructions at the points where 
compound consonants or naturally long vowels occur, and 
is thus broken into recurrent waMBS of sound. 

There is obviously some convenience for the poet in 
languages in which each word has its fixed pronunciation, 
jRAs. 1914. 67 
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SO tliat its enunciation is not a matter of choice or taste, 
its aspect being recognizable at sight. Wlien a written 
sentence in such a language is presented to us, we liave a 
definite picture of a prescribed rise and fall of voice. In 
Bengali, on the other hand, one strong sjdlable is followed 
by a whole series of atonic syllables which glide over the 
ear so fast that it is difficult to grasp their intonation. Is 
it not the image of one of our joint Hindu families ? The 
head of the household is easily recognized, but behind him 
is an undistinguish able and undistinguished crowd ! How 
hard is it to note their number and quality, or indeed to 
recognize tliem as separate individuals at all ! 

No doubt this is why our bards and popular reciters, 
useful as they are in providing pleasure, and even 
instruction for the common sort, yet feel obliged to import 
from time to time fuliginous Sanskrit compound words 
into their tales. Rustic folk do not understand these 
borrowings, it is true, but their minds are stirred and 
exalted by the swelling and stately polysyllables. So our 
poets, when they are at a loss for moving sounds, make 
free use of vSanskrit words, because of tlieir m^ijesty and 
sonority. So also, in the songs heard at yCdra and 'j)dcCdl 
entertainments, the verses are overload('d with the 
ornaments of assonance and alliteration. Such additions 
may be meaningless, or even ungrammatical, but the 
vulgar ear craves for such gratification so greedily that 
the composer dare not be too critical. A curry of 
vegetables needs stronger spices and richer condiments 
than a curry of meat if it is not to be insipid. Such 
additions add little to the nourishment afforded, but they 
stimulate tlie appetite ! AVhy else, I suppose, does the 
Ramacandra of Dasarathi Ray bewail his grief with such 
pathetical wealtli of assonance ? 

ati aganya kaje 
chichi jaghanya saje 
ghor ilranya majhe 

kata kadilam 1 
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An unfailing device to awake sjnn pathetic emotion ! In 
the verses of Krsna Kamal Goswami, of wlioru you will 
tiiid an appreciation in the '' History of our friend Dines 
Chandra Sen, there are heaps upon heaps of such amiable, 
such excusable absurdities. After all, they harm no one, 
these ingenuous barbarisms ! For instance, 

punah yadi kono ksane 1 dekha dey kamale-ksane, 
yatane kare raksane I janabi tata -ksane. 

It cannot be denied that the superfluous e suffixed to 
the words haviale-ki^an and rah%Ln are meaningless. But 
in the floods of assonance in popular verse how many 
such supererogatory e's and ?i’s are swept doAvnstream. 
They are otiose, but, once more, what matters I 

But there is a more important thing to be carefully 
borne in mind. The ancient Bengali verses of the 
Ramayana, Mahabliarata, Annadfimarigal, Kavikaiikan, 
Candi, etc., were always sung to a tune, and the music 
disguised defects in the S(3Unds and gaps in the metre. 
There was the excitement of an audience, tlie fly -whisk 
waved, the kara-tCd beat out the time, the mrdakga 
throbbed its accompaniment. But when we read ancient 
verse in cold blood vuthout these exciting aids to 
enjoyment, then it is easy to make tlie discoveiy, not only 
that words have not eacli its own flxed accent, but also 
that each cz/tsor may usually be counted as a separate 
mntrd, as e.g. in the verse 

Mahabharater(a) katlui | amrta saman(a). 

Here you And fourteen akmrs and fourteen mdti^ds. 
All the sounds, in this particular case, are of the same 
height, as it were. Is it not like our flat deltaic land of 
Bengal ? As her broad bosom is level, so are her ^^ai/dr 
and tripadi metres. They involve no climbing, up 
or down. 

This peculiarity is of help to the singer. Just as the 
rivers and water-channels of Bengal spread at will hither 
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and thither in countless creeks and effluents, so the tune 
spreads itself easily over syllables that have all a similar 
phonetic value. The words follow the tune obediently 
with downcast faces ! 

Yet when such metres are read aloud apart fx'oin the 
tune they are widowed, as it were, and bereaved of a 
necessary support. That is why, to the present day, we 
chant verse and do not recite it. More than that. Even 
in the reading of prose we use a rhythm which is 
practically a tune. No doubt this is a result of the 
natural characteristics of the language. Nay, habit 
compels us to read even English in a sort of sing- 
song, a trick which no doubt sounds oddly enough in 
English ears. 

But I do not wish to commit myself to the statement 
that each akmra always occupies a single mdtrd. It 
cannot be that syllables containing compound consonants 
have the same phonetic value as syllables containing 
single consonants. For instance, take the verse 

Kasi Ram(a) Dris(a) kahe, [ sune punyavan(a). ^ 

Obviously the four syllables of ‘punyavdnia) are not of 
the same metrical weight as the four syllables of Kdsi 
Rdm{a). But when the words are tugged and strained 
to ht them to a tune the intervening gaps are so filled up 
that heavy and light words come to occupy the same 
space in a verse. If your invited guests sit side by side 
on chairs, the chairs being equal in width, all your friends 
occupy the same space, whether they be stout or whether 
they be slim. But put the same people to squat side by 
side on a carpet in our Indian fasiiion, and then each fills 
an area proportionate to his real dimensions ! In our old 
paydv and tri-padi metres you must tliink of the words 
as conventional, civilized folk, trained to sit in chairs and 
occupy a space easily calculable beforehand 1 

^ [_Tr(indnfo)''.'< note . — Pronounced punna-i’cin.] 
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“ Equality,” “ fraternity,” are excellent tilings when 
they are made of steiding metal, but if they ring false 
they are best thrown away. In our old literature the 
equality and fraternity of sounds is imposed upon them 
by chanting, but the spuriousness of these qualities is 
revealed when the old verses are read aloud. A sense of 
this defect has long been present in my mind. Long ago 
I noticed how some of our old poets had striven to remedy 
this defect in our prosody by the occasional use of 
Sanskrit quantitative metres. There are one or two 
examples in Bharat Candra Ety. 

For example, here is a [totalcci] verse — 

Maha Rudra vese Mahadeva saje. 

In the compositions of the Vaisnava hymn- writers sucli 
metres abound. For instance, 

Bhara badara maha Bliadar sunya mandir mor. 

But these imitations can hardly be called Bengali at all. 
When Bharat Candra used Sanskrit metres lie employed 
only Sanskidt words. As for the Vaisnava hymns, they 
are written in a perversion of the current speech of 
Mithila. So my elder brother [Mr. Dvijendranath Tagore] 
lias amused himself by writing burlesque quantitative 
verse, things like the following [in mandCikrdnta chanda ] — 

iccha samyak(a) bhraman-gamane, kintu patheya nasti. 

paye sikli, man ure ure, e ki daiver sasti ! 

But these macaronics will not serve in Bengali, because 
in our lan^uacje the ditlerence between Ion or and short 
vowels is not predominantly audible. 

On the other hand, I firmly believe that there is an 
audible, a metrical difference between syllables containing 
simple and compound consonants respectively. So con- 
vinced was I of this that, some years ago, I composed 
a book of verses entitled Mdnasl, which contains examples 
of metres in which syllables containing compound 
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consonants do the work of two vidti'ds. Tliis device has 
now become a current usa^e. 

Note tins ditference between Sanskrit and Bengali, that 
in tlie latter language tlie tinal a of many words is mute. 
Thus, we liave jjlud, j<d, math, [/hut, phtid, vddar, tidar, 
etc. In current speech the word phal, in fact, occupies 
only one mCitrd. In conventional verse it is taken as 
occupying two (i.e. it is chanted as a dissyllable, as 
plialla). Hence in the old poetry of Bengal, has-anhf 
words, words ending in consonants, practically do not 
exist. Yet how valuable are such words in creating 
a forcible impact of sound ! Divided by no vowel -barrier 
from the following word, they fall directly upon it and 
increase its sonority. The literary form ‘'I am 

doinof/' is blunt and without edge ; it is tuneless. But 
the colloquial equivalent, karccJti, has a true phonetic 
vigour, from the clash of colliding consonants. Take the 
phrase Ydhd halhdr, tdhd Itadje, wliat shall be, must 
be,” and note how loose and amorphous is its sound, and 
how this want of phonetic vigour even allects the sense. 
Say, now, in honest colloquial fashion, Yd hahdr, td-lhahe, 
and note how the final r of liahdr falls with a clang on 
tdj-i and brings out its sonority. The nasal long-drawn 
indolence of the first phrase is replaced by a succession 
of sounds that themselves create a sense of desperate 
inevitability ! In a word, the conventional language of 
old verse in Bengali, with its absence of consonantal 
endings, reminds me of nothing so much as the petted 
(and fatted) darlings of babu families, I think of faces 
wreathed in rolls of fat. Smooth and unctuous such verse 
may be. It lacks the manly grace of force and boldness. 

But the spoken speech of Bengali is a tongue full of 
supple strength. It has marked features, and a striking 
phy.siognoiny of its own. If I must admit that this 
vigorous speech is banished from conventional verse, you 
are not to assume that, like a stricken beast, it has crept 
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to its lair to die ! It lives and thrives in the heart of the 
people. You may hear it on the lips of street singers, in 
the hymns of religious devotees, in the rhymes of the 
nursery. It cannot, I admit, yet swagger into polite 
society, with a caste-mark of printer’s ink on its pale 
forehead ! But its throat throbs with song ; its bamboo 
flute tootles sweetly in the village street ; where the 
ceaseless torrent of popular song bursts into spray, tlie 
luis-anta words rattle joyously against one anotlier like 
pebbles swept together by the stream. No such inspiriting 
sounds are heard in the great still pools of conventional 
poetry. 

In the verses composed in my later years I have striven 
to introduce the music of current speech, simply because 
popular hrnguage runs freely and gladly like a sparkling 
brook. Its wavelets dance and babble naturally. The 
lines you quoted from my Gitahjali are written to evoke 
the clash of consonants in collision. For instance, 

(amar) sakal kata dhanya kare’ phut’be go pliut’be, 

(amar) sakal vyatha rangin haye’ golap haye uth’be.^ 

If you look at these lines carefully, you Mull find that 
each knot (so to speak) of the metre contains a consonantal 
effect, a shock of clashing consonants. The very M’ord 
dhanya, so soft in its Sanskritic pronunciation, is spoken 
as dhan-na in Bengali, and might very M^ell be written so. 
Let me now rewrite these lines in conventional metre. 
They would run something like tliis — 

yata katti mama sa-phal(a) kariya | phutibe, kusuin 
phutibe, 

sakal (a) vedana arun(a) varane | golap haiya uthibe. 

^ Roughly translated, the distich means, “ all my thorns will assume 
a new grace and blossom as flowers. All my griefs will take on a ruddy 
blush and bloom as roses.'*’ It happens that, leaving out the extra- 
metrical amar, the lines are typical payar verses of 8 + o or 6 syllables, 
but written in the elliptic colloquial, which leaves out many a’s and 
*’s, and so produces contact of consonants (see my note ad Jin.). 
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Or, again, i£ we adopt the convention that syllables 
contciining compound letters are the metrical equivalent 
of two mdtrds, then the lines might run — 

sakal kantak sarthak kariya 1 kusum stavak phutibe, 
vedana yantrana rakta miirtti dhari | golap haiya 
uthibe. 

You can now, perhaps, see how our conventional verse 
has burst the heads of the drums wliose throb we hear in 
compound consonants, has stuffed plugs of lead into the 
stops of the flute, stops created by the impact of final 
consonants on the consonants that succeed them. The 
natural, the spontaneous melody of the language has 
been throttled, and an adventitious, artificial jingle 
has been imposed upon it. Tlie tears in the eyes 
and the smile on the lips of our own native muse have 
been hidden behind the meretricious tinsel of a veil 
borrowed from Sanskrit. We have forgotten how piercing 
and significant is the glance of her dark eyes I I have 
done wliat I can to pull aside the encumbering garment. 
Followers of convention may blame me : I care not a whit. 
Let them, if they will, appraise the workmanship of the 
veil and the price of its glistening embroidery. What 
I want to see is the briglit eyes behind it. In them you 
will find a wealth of beauty not quoted in the market- 
rates of the bazaars of pedantry. 

Translatof s 2\otc 

It is difficult for a matter-of-fact student to comment on 
utterances so eloquent and so ingenious, and, above all, so 
happdy humorous. But, if I Lave not misunderstood him, 
Mr. Tagore admits that the audible unit in Bengali is not 
the stressed word, but the phrase which carries a tonic accent. 
He agrees, too, I think, that the Bengali tonic accent has 
a tendency to fall on the initial syllable. Hence a normal 
Bengali phrase consists of a strong syllable follo'sved by several 
rapid (more or less) atonic syllables. Is Bengali verse, and 
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especially the the heroic verse of Bengal, a result of 

the fact that word-stress, so far as it exists, is less iDredominantly 
audible than the phrasal tonic accent ? Prim a facie, one would 
expect it to be so. Mr. Tagore, on the whole, seems to think 
that this is not the case, because Bengali verse is not read 
but chanted. He thinks that the musical quality of the tune 
to which Bengali verse is chanted obscures and destroys the 
phonetic quality which would be audible if poetry Avere read 
aloud in Bengal. 

Admittedly, the normal iKiydr verse consists of two hemistiches 
divided by a caesura ; we should expect to find — from what we 
note in the prose i3ronunciation of Bengal — a strong initial 
tonic accent in each hemistich. Is this quality disguised by 
the sort of tune to which every shopkeeper in the bazaar 
chants his Mahabharat and Eamayan ? I think Mr. Tagore, 
on second thoughts, will admit that it is not so disguised. 
On the contrary, the chant enhances and exaggerates the 
initial accent. Take any half-dozen lines at random, say 
from Kasi Das’s version of the Mahabharat. I think it Avill 
be admitted that the accents fall A'ery much as I have noted 
them below, even when chanted. 

Lomas (a) balen(a) daki 1 Dharmmer(a) nandan 
Syena kapoter(a) katha | karaba sravan. 

Ei ye Yitasta nadi 1 8in-rajya dese, 

Saras (a) sanisi krira 1 kariche ullase, 

]al(a) upajala dui I Y"amunar(a) pas 
muni-gan(a) ei tate 1 kare adhibAs, etc. 

I venture to think that the initial accents and the final 
rhyme-accent are well marked in the jingle to which the verses 
are accommodated by rustic singers. (Note that in the second 
hemistiches of the 1st, 2nd, 5th, and 6th lines there are only 
five syllables, the accent on the rhyme enabling the final 
syllable to do the Avork of tAAD syllables.) On the whole, 
I do not think that Mr. Tagore questions my suggestion that 
conA'entional Bengali pay dr is conditioned by the characteristic 
tonic accent of the language, a thing Avhich makes it difficult 
for foreigners accustomed to fixed AA^ord-stresses to hear and 
speak colloquial Bengali. Of modern developments, and 
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especially of the delightful innovations introduced by Mr. Tagore 
himself, I do not venture to speak. I can only hope that they 
may be studied by competent persons, and may yield their secret, 
so far as it is a matter of mere scansion and metrical rule. 

With regard to what Mr, Tagore says about the effect of 
compound consonants on the quality of the vowels that precede 
them, and about Jicts-cuita words and the effect of their final 
consonants on the initial consonants of the words that follow, 
it is difficult to resist a suspicion that Mr. Tagore is influenced 
by the classical tradition, also in force in Europe, that compound 
consonants make a preceding vowel long It is easy to 
see that dhaii'iia takes longer to say than clhana, but in any 
given case does dhan-na occupy a larger metrical space (say, 
three vidtrds instead of two) than dliana ? The matter is 
one on which an Englishman must speak with diffidence, 
since has-anta words abound in English, and seem to make 
little difference in the ‘'quantity’' or quality of preceding 
vowels. Take such a line (at the end of Measure for 
Measure ”) as — 

Thanks, provost, for thy care and secrecy. 

Here we have such clanging collisions of consonants as 
NKSPR, STF, R^, NDS. If in English such collections of 
consonants were felt to affect the metrical value of the syllables 
in which they were inserted, we should find our poets deliberately 
using them to vary quantitative effects. 

It is interesting to find that Mr, Tagore thinks final as are 
ugly, and prefers consonantal teriuinations. He certainly uses 
such terminations himself with beautiful results, and in his 
own mouth, as he recites with a loving pause on the concussion 
of sonorous consonants, the effect is very striking. But is this 
a metrical, a prosodical effect ? I am not competent to say. 

Finally, from a philological point of view, there remains 
a small unsolved problem. We know, with some approach 
to certainty, how the French final phrasal accent came into 
being, namely, by the dropping off of syllables (chiefly 
inflexions) following the accented syllable in Latin. In 
Bengali the initial phrasal accent may be a Dravidian trick 
of speech, or a survival of Tibeto -Burmese ways of talking. 
Probably it is the former. What is needed is good records 
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of some standard bits of prose and verse taken in different 
parts of Bengal. A comparative study of the phonetics of 
Bengali and Assamese might also be fruitful. As I ^Tite 
I learn that the Calcutta University is prepared to open an 
optional course in the vernacular of the province. Perhaps 
someone who takes an Honours degree in Bengali may feel 
tempted to investigate some of the phonetic problems existing 
in one of the most interesting and most supple and expressive 
languages in India. Better still, Mr. Tagore may perhaps 
find occasion to make a further analysis of his own beautiful 
metrical innovations. 

Readers accustomed to the quantitative metres, 
measured in mdtrds, of other modern languages of India, 
may perhaps welcome a brief explanation of those parts 
of Mr. Tagore’s letter which assume some knOAvledge of 
Bengali metres. 

1. The metres which Mr. Tagore’s brother uses as 
a sportive exercise in verbal ingenuity are mdtrd metres. 
They are boriwved from other languages, and are the 
exact equivalent of such quantitative verses in French as 
the well-known hexameter 

Chante, deesse, le coeur furieux et Tire d’Achilles. 

(I quote a French parallel, for a reason wliicli will 
presently appear.) Tliese quantitative metres are unfitted 
to the genius of the language, and, unless my ear misleads 
me, the long syllables are only made audible by placing 
an artificial stress upon them. (It must be remembered 
tliat in Bengali, as in Frencli, the word-stress is faint, and 
the dominant audible quality is a phrase accent.) Such 
metres are (as a matter of curiosity) — 

(1) totaka, w - — I w 

(2) bhujanga pray at a, ^ 

(3) candi, w w | ^ | 

(4) tunaka, — w | — ^ 
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(5) camara, — w wwj — www| — 

(6) campakavali, — ^ ^ ^ \ 

These can hardly he called Bengali metres at ail. 

2. To abbreviate my explanation, let me next assert 
that tlie indigenous metres of Bengali (such metres, for 
example, as Mr. Tagore himself uses) are “syllabic ' 
metres in exactly the sense in which the French 
alexandrine is “ syllabic It is true that Bengali 
prosodists will say (as some Frenchmen say of the 
alexandrine) that a Bengali verse is not composed of 
d fixed number of syllables. They will prefer to say 
that it is composed of a fixed number of alimras. This 
simply means, for example, that the following French 
alexandrine has twelve akmras but only ten syllables — 

Derrim*e son col brun j croisant ses belles mains. 

It is merely the old r|uestion whether the “ e mute ” in 
French, the ''a mute ” in Bengali, are felt metrically or 
actually pronounced. On the other hand, it Avould be 
admitted that the following alexandrine contains not only 
twelve a/cxr(/Y(s but twelve syllables — 

Va, je la desavou(e), ] et tu me fais horreur. 

The standard Bengali metre, the ixiyCtr, contains fourteen 
iik^aras, with a caesura or yafi at the eighth nksava. It 
is possible to write a pay dr line which contains fourteen 
syllables, for instance — 

kintu klanta yadi tumi | e duranta rane. 

If. on the other hand, a paydv line contains less than 
fourteen syllables it is because of the occurrence of 
mute as. For instance, the following line, ingeniously 
describing itself, contains only ten syllables, though it has 
the regulation fourteen ak^oras — 

catur-das(a) varne hay(a) 1 sakal(a) payar(a). 
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This is read as follows : — 

catur-dr(6' varne hay \ sikal pay dr. 

Exactly the same thing has liappened, it will be seen, as 
in an alexandrine containing mute es (which, it may be 
noted, are pronounced like the Indian d). 

My sole object in insisting that Bengali verse is 
‘‘ syllabic '' in the technical sense of French prosody is in 
order to draw attention to the linguistic fact that the 
dominant audible quantity in Bengali prose, as in French 
prose, is a phrasal accent tonique, Avhich, however, comes 
at the beginning and not, as in French, at the end of 
the phrase or clause. ^Yhether the absence of a strong 
word-stress (as in most European and many Indian 
languages) necessarily goes with a '' syllabic prosody 
I do not, of course, venture to say. 

To use the conventional language of Bengali prosody, 
then, a Bengali verse consists of a fixed number of 
al'-^aras, and is wholly independent of mdtras or quantity. 
There is one chandah which is the exact equivalent of 
the French alexandrine, namely the dlrgha ekdvali. For 
instance, 

e'i dukhe delia 1 dahiche satata, 
dasa dukhe dukha | nahi bhavi tata. 

Here are twelve ah^aras, twelve syllables, and a medial 
cmsura, as in a normal alexandrine. 

The standard 'payCir metre, as aforesaid, contains 
fourteen ah-^iras. The niCd-jhdp, taral paydr, mdlati, 
L'ltfatma-mdlikdj, and nidlati-latd metres are merely 
paydr verses broken by internal rhymes or lengthened 
by the addition of one, two, or three al\<aras. The so- 
called tri~padl and catia^-padl metres are simply arrange- 
ments in stanzas of lines of various lengths. 

Of modern develoiDinents of these ah%ira metres, 
such as the charmingly musical rhythms invented by 
Mr. Tagore, a Bengali prosod ist says : “ ^lanv changes 
have been wrought by modern poets in conventional 
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metres. Contemporary writers of verse attend to the 
sense rather than to rhythm and verbal ingenuity. It is 
difficult to classify modern metres otlierwise than as being 
' long ‘ short ' broken or ‘ mixed ’. Here is an 
example of a modern lengthened pa ydr ov jpay avail get : — 
prabhat ad hare hasi | sandhyar malin mukh 
udhyam phuraye yay, | bhaiige asa, guche sukh.’' 

(It will be noticed that this is a metre of 8 + 8 alc^aras.) 

The writer of the above criticism is probably wrong in 
asserting that the moderns subordinate music to meaning. 
The old metres had a certain liard monotony and 
a ruthless jingle which wliolly disappears in the subtle 
variety of Mr. Tagore’s verse, even when, as sometimes 
happens, he closely follows the syllabic and csesural 
arrangement of classical verse. But, in spite of all 
modern changes, Bengali verse, like French verse, remains 
“ syllabic ”, and the phrasal accent which follows and 
marks the caesura remains the element which causes the 
rhytlim and beat of Bengali prosody. I hope this very 
brief and summary account may enable readers wlio do 
not know Bengali to appreciate Mr. Tagore’s deliglitfully 
metaphorical metliod of stating the case. I do not tliink 
that an^Tliing I have said clashes witli Mi*. Tagore’s 
statements. If I have ventureal to quote Frencli examples, 
it is in the hope that a comparative study of modern 
metres ma}^ lead to interesting results. 

Since tlie above was written, ^Ir. Tagore’s letter has 
been published in Bengali in tlie Jyastha number of the 
new magazine, pair a, which I venture to recommend 

to those wlio wish to keep in touch witli the poet’s latest 
writings. Mr. Tagore has also written me another long 
letter on the subject of Bengali verse. I do not venture 
to translate this for our Journal, because although it 
contains much that is of interest and importance to 
students of Bengali, it also makes an extremely interesting 
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comparison between the mechanism of English and 
Bengali verse resj)ectively. English prosody is still the 
subject of so much ditierence of opinion that I hesitate to 
subject the Bengali poet to the criticism of those who may 
not share his views as to what constitutes rliythm in 
English. As to Bengali metre, Mr. Tagore seems to admit 
(1) that the dominant audible quality in Bengali is an 
initial phrase accent, falling on the first syllable of several 
syllables pronounced rapidly together : (2) that, in verse, 
the metrical unit consists of a fixed number of such 
syllables from caesura to caesura. Bengali verse is not 
quantitative verse, and it is not stress verse. 

J. D. Anderson. 


The Suffixes -xe and -no in Gujarati 

All who are interested in the history of the modern 
Indo- Aryan languages Avill have welcomed Mr. Tessitori’s 
article on the Dative and Genitive Postpositions in 
Gujarati and Marwari, for it is a serious attempt to 
bring the study of these languages into the pale of 
established linguistic science. But for my own part, 
although I can suggest no other solution for the problems 
tliat he has attempted to solve, I cannot agree witli his 
solution. 

[Mr. Tessitori sets out to show tliat the GujarMI suffixes 
or postpositions -ne and -no are descended from the older 
forms (Old Western Rajasthani) kanliaL Jccnihau, througli 
tile loss of the initial Ica-, for he believes that under 
certain conditions, wliich he does not specify, initial 
syllables beginning with k- (or for that matter with 
any consonant) were liable to be dropped. Now the most 
important condition for the disappearance of a syllable 
is absence of stress. But if an unstressed syllable is lost 
in one place, a similarly unstressed syllable in another 
place will also be lost. It is here that it seems to me 
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Mr. Tessi tori's argument breaks down. For mediaeval 
unstressed Ic is not lost in Gujarati : cf. ahdo, m., name 
of a tree, from ^Cilcado, ^ahhado] Skt. arkah, mdicdl, 
t, '' monkey/' from Skt. markatikd : nor is any consonant 
or consonant group, wliicli survived the hrst sound 
dropping, lost in Gujarati with tlie exception of h, for 
this loss of an unstressed syllable containing a consonant 
is demonstrable only in the case of h. Cf. 

kadd, f., ^^deep i^ot : Skt. katdhah. 
su, with ” : saJta "^saJuun. 

]pado, m., “tomtom ” : patalialL. 

X>lialdr, m., ^slight repast”: phaldhdraJj. 
sdmo, “ opposite ” : sammukhah. 

Hence, perhaps, tlie derivation of O.W. Rajasthani tan 
from hiitail is correct. The two forms may have existed 
side by side; enclitic hCitail, became ^Indau, *]tataii, tail, 
wliile the stressed huiail, again, later losing its stress, 
appears regularly in Gujarati as kato (cf. for the 
<lenasa]ization of the unstressed syllable “ hfty " : 

Skt. 2^<-^kicusat), while unaccented u regularly becomes a, 
e.g. mdkan, m., “ bug,” from matkiinah, Fkdgan, m., name 
of a month, from Skt. Pkdlgunah ; lasan, n., “ garlic,” 
lasiinain. 

This does not apply to the other examples quoted, 
for tins unstressing of words will only occur in fast 
spreclitenipo with frequent use, as, e.g., in Gujarati che, 
“ i.s,” from ne/iai, accliaej ^ucchati, where a- is treated 
as in ran, n., wilderness,” from aranyam. But words 
like sithilah vuid. uddkaranam are not sufficiently common 
to be so affected. If dhilla- is really to be derived from 
fithilah (it would seem very doubtful, foi* wliy dh from 
th ? and I know of no otlier dropping of an initial 
sibilant;, the reason given by Pischel is that the accent 
fell on the last syllable — mthilah — in accordance witli the 
old method of accentuation (cf. below nain from niuidvi). 
In tiiat case it is of no use as illustrating a sound change 
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in Gujarati, for one of the distinguishing points in the 
history of Sauraseni and Maharastri is the ditference of 
accentuation. The speakers of Sauraseni were already 
using tlie penultimate stress (i.e. a stress falling on the 
penultimate where it was long, on the antepenultimate 
where the penultimate was short), while Maharastri still, 
at least to some extent, retained the position of the 
old tone, though by then become a stress. Hence the 
difference in the form of several Marathi and Gujarati 
words : — 

Marathi kiunar, “boy,” from Maharastri kumaro, from Skt. 
kiividrcih. 

Gujarati kuvdr, from Sauraseni knmdro, from kianarah, 

M. mdjar, m., “ cat,” from Maha. viamjaro, from Skt. 
mdrjdrdh. 

Gujarati 7najdr, from S. ^ncunjdro, from mdrjdrah, 

M. pik, “ripe,” from Maha. pikko, from Skt. pakvdh. 

GujarM pdko, from S. pakko, from pdkvah. 

Tlie disappearance of the first syllable of nundm, a word 
certain to appear often in unstressed positions, would be 
eonsiderably helped b}^ the fact that both syllables begin 
with the same sound. 

The other instance quoted, though only tentatively, is 
O.W. Rajasthani indfal (Gujarati mate, “on account of”), 
from Skt. ^nimittakena. But whence d from i? for 
stressed i remains, cf. ckinvii, “cut,” vinvu, “collect,” 
“ grind ” ; Skt. chinaiti, vinayati, _2n7m-sG'. It is 
true that postaccentual i becomes a (cf. kanas, n,, ear of 
corn,” from Skt. kanimh, van, “without,” from vind): 
but if the syllable -mitt- were preaccentual, the consonant 
group would be simplified and we should have not -mCit- 
from -matt-, but -mat- (cf. 2 )atJ(dvvu, “despatch,” from 
*patt}tdvvd, from Skt. lyrasthdimyati, with tli after 
tisthati, etc., majCti^ from ^majjtirxi, from Skt. mdrjdrah). 
Secondly, why -ft-, -f-, fx'om Skt. -tt- ? I should feel more 
jRAs. I9U. 68 
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inclined to suggest Skt. mat rake na (a form that occurs 
in the at present uiipuhlislied Dvavimsatyavadanakatha), 
though this without much conlidence. 

Thus the support to be gained from these words for 
the theory of the disappearance of an initial unstressed 
syllable beginning with a consonant other than It is weak. 

The principle underlying the laws of sound-change is 
this, that the same sound under the same conditions will 
develop at the same time in the same way. If any 
particular sound or collection of sounds, being unstressed, 
disappears, then that sound will disappear uniform h', 
whatever its position in a Avord, provided it is similarly 
or to a greater degree likewise unstressed. Now I take 
it that IMr. Tessitori’s argument is that in the words 
kisiu, etc., the /j-, being part of an unsti'essed syllable, 
disappeared at some time posterior to the general 
consonant dropping of the period between the inscriptions 
of Asoka and the appearance, satg of Maharastrl, as we 
know it. If so, why were not all unstressed /^-syllables 
treated in the same fashion ? In any case, was an 
interrogative like ktaiu unstressed ? while, if stressed, 
it would obey the general ISauraseni rule, and bear the 
stress (ui the first syllable. More(Jver, the consonant of 
the first syllable of a word (whether bearing the chief 
stress or no) is more firm]}" pronounced than in any 
other position. For this compare the history of initial 
and intervocalic consonants in the Koniance languages and 
in the Prakrits. Hence, I find it hard to believe that 
sill, etc., are fast sprechtempo forms of kinin, etc. 
I would rather derive them from demonstrative pronouns, 
probably the result of a contamination of two or more 
forms, used in an interrogative sense. For this compare 
the close connexion in Indo-Germanic between interrogative 
and indefinite pronouns, or in Germanic between relative 
and demonstrative, or in Latin between relativ^e and 
interrogative. 
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If, then, niv line of aro^ninent is ri£:ht, there is no 
reason to believe that an initial h- would drop any 
sooner than another -Ic- (if anythin^^, rather less); and 
since no -k- which remained through consonant group 
siiiiplihcation (e.g. pCiko. from ^imkkau, from ^2xihvalxili, 
etc., etc.) after the first sound dropping at a period 
previous probably to the Christian era has afterwards 
been lost, there is no reason to believe that an initial /j-, 
as coming after a vowel and so being equivalent to any 
other intervocalic would be dropped either. 

Tlierefore, if the suffixes -ne and -iio are to be derived 
from case -forms of a Skt. ^karnaka-, we must suppose 
this loss of the k- to have taken place in the pre- 
xVpabhramsa period. The objections to this are — 

1. There is no trace of this -lie, -no suffix till com- 
paratively recent times. 

2. The existence of the unreduced forms kaiiliai, etc., 
necessitates tlie theory that after the end of the operation 
of the laws governing the disappearance of intervocalic 
stops new case-forms were again composed witli the lielp 
of the word ^kaiinaa-. 

3. At the time of the operation of the above-mentioned 
sound laws the descendants of the original case-forms 
were still in use, being as yet not veiy greatly broken 
down in form, and tlmre was consequently no need for 
such periphrastic expressions Avith *kannae. etc., and as 
a matter of fact they do not appear. 

To sum up, the treatment of initial k- will not differ 
from that of medial -k- except in the direction of 
being more firmly pronounced; intervocalic -k- does not 
disappear after the end of the activity of the laws 
governing the first sound dropping (i.e. probably not after 
the be<i^iiinim>* of the Christian era). Therefore -ne cannot 
be derived from the O.W. Rajasthani kanhal, but, if con- 
nected with karmi-, must have come down with tlie k- 
already lost in the Prakrit stage, and this appears unlikely. 
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This same argument applies to the derivation of the 
genitive suffix -no from tancnt (in addition to the 
objection very properly brought forward by Mr. Tessitori, 
viz. the impossibility of -n- becoming 

Lastly, a small point. I do not agree with Mr. Tessitori 
in his arguments as to what the -ne and -no suffixes 
shall be called, postpositions or terminations. For, firstly, 
if the word kanJial was not enclitic (i.e. did not make 
one accentual whole with the noun it belonged to), how 
could it come about that its initial syllable was treated in 
a different way from any other word beginning with h- i 
Secondly, the insertion of an emphatic particle between 
noun and termination does not necessarily mean that 
the termination is felt to be an independent word : cf. the 
insertion of -ka- in pacakati = paced i, ^jlvakam > Gujarati 
jlvii, “ I live.” 

But in any case, does it matter which we call them, 
postpositions or terminations ? 

R L. Turner. 

The Inscriptions of the Mvazedi Pagoda, Pagan, 

Burma 

Mr. Biagden's article (JRAS., October, 1909, p. 1017) 
on the Talaing version and subsequent article (April, 
1911, p. 365) on the so-called Pyoo version treated the 
matter in a masterly manner, but I should like to be 
allowed to make a few remarks on the Burmese version 
as given at p. 1019. It is a great pity that there is 
no estampage or photograph of the Burmese to show 
the actual spelling and character of the inscription. 
Mr. Blagden appears to think that it denotes the Burmese 
form of certain words at that date, but in this I cannot 
agree with him, for as soon as I had read it I came to 
the conclusion that it had been inscribed by Talaing 
sculptors from Burmese dictation in the characters used 
by them. I do not tliink that the Burmese of that date 
used the Pali alphabet, and now find from tlie report of 
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the Burma Archaeological Department for 1912, par. 44, 
that ill tlie time of Kyantsit-tha all inscriptions were 
made in Talaing. In several places I find a subscript 
03 . This cannot now be used, and I do not believe ever 
was admissible in Burmese. 

If we refer to the characters used in the Po-u-doung 
inscription of A.D. 1774 we shall find that the subscript r 
was written in two ways, so that might be written 
© S kra. If, as is above stated, there were no 
Burmese inscriptions made in Kyantsit-tha’s reign, and 
ev^ery thing was written in Talaing, I think the presumption 
is that the Burmese version Avas made by Talaing masons 
fi'om Burmese dictation, and that they represented the 
sounds as best they could. If we find, as in line 2, the AA^ord 
for “ eight '' Avritten goqoS haet or het, it does not folloAA^ 
tiiat that Avas the proper Burmese sound. But according 
lo HasAA^ells notes on the Peguan language, p. 8, this 
combination should be pronounced hat if ending in o5 (0, 
but if o5 {k) be the final it is then hit {hite ?), and if on 
the inscription it is o5, Avhich is not improbable, then Ave 
get the sound Avhich the Aracanese still give it, minus 
which the Peguans could not pronounce Avhen aspirated ; 
this Avould be hr It (1 trite), according to the Avay in AAdiich 
some Aracanese pronounce it, and the Burmese of the 
north most probably pronounced in much the same AA^'ay 
in the 3 ’ear a.d. 1000, till after Kj'^antsit-tha s time, AAdien 
the language began to soften doAvn through contact Avith 
the Peguans. 

The AA^ords (1. o'), (1. 17), g^^oS are, I haA*e no 

doubt, the same sound as the present Burmese gS (Jiprit), 

(pra), G0 but the AA^ord g^IgS (h 17) appears to 

be (j^ro) or (lipro) '' to cause to break doAvn used 
Avith oc^ hill, '' to engrave, sculpture,” tlius indicating the 
breaking up of the gold ornaments to make the image. 

^(_3S 21) appears to be a mistake for g mro in 

hni(t)-mro, “ to be delighted.” 
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The 33 in line 27 before odd is clearly a mistake for 
GgS, the sign of the possessive case modern c^. 

In line 29 the meaning of go 1:» is not clear, but 

® CO 

seems to be identical with the modern gj hloo, ‘'to 
dedicate, offer.” 

I cannot understand the ^ in the word ooiSjggijoogDDaS 
except on the supposition that the word was Avritten by 
a man accustomed to the Avord as taken from the Sanskrit 
The curious Avord hpritnya is the modern 

Burmese gSgoD though it be ”, and shows that the verb 
g 6 {hprit) Avas written both and 

In line 39 a doubt is expressed as to AAdi ether the Avord 
after og 5 is sdcj or gdojj ; probably it is neither, but 330^? 
for 33C^s a-ltpoo : the noun form of a\ “ to behold AAuth 
reverence Tlie Avord q “ not ” lias evidently been omitted. 

The most remarkable Avord in the AAdiole inscription is 
the AVord qgGg^D (line 16), Avhich I have no doubt should 
be read ky^avjo. There is no such corresponding form in 
either the Talaing or Pyoo Aversion, but it evidently means 
“benefits”. The Burmese words following are [^c^S 
Avhich read g3DDoS8 ouk~vii and stand for the modern 
G3Dd6Sgo oicng%-me, commonl}" pronounced ouk-me, Avhich 
is evidently tlie older form, “ to remember Avith good 
feeling.” 

The only Avord noAV in use for benefit ” is Go:j|§(;j)g kye: 
zoo : pronounced kyee : zoo : The component parts of this 
Avord when separated make no sense. Gaj]g kye: means 
a “country or province”, and <^3 coo.* lias no meaning. 
Whence did the word come ? My impression is that it really 
is an old Sanskrit or Pali loanwvord, karam + jo, Avhich by 
a certain rule must turn into karavjo, meaning the “result 
of an act This Avas, as in the text, Avritten kravjo, and 
then (^^SGQiD pronounced in course of time kyee : zo, and 
again changed into Gcq|Scj>S, lor in Aracan we often find 

^ ^ appears to be the old way of writing, and not (3 vra as in 
Judson. 
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that god = n8. The Qoojo became zoo: through Talaing 
influence. Mr. Blagden ^ has an idea that the old Burmese 
used CO I when they ouglit to use r, and now use co y. 
He thinks that Mr. Taw Sein Ko is wrong in calling the 
old subscript co found in the Po-u-doung inscription and 
elsewhere a form of Q r. I feel sure that the old 
Burmese did not use I subscript, but on the other hand 
I think that certain of the Talaings did.- Mr. Blagden 
writes : “ My view is that the old scholars, probably 
Talaings, or at any rate the immediate pupils of Talaings, 
who wrote the Burmese text of the Myazedi Inscriptions, 
wrote Id because they heard Id and for no other reason 
whatsoever. ' Exactly so, but that does not prove his 
case ; people hear diflerently. 

1. Some words in Burmese end in oS and some in 8, 
and to most people they both sound like final t, whilst 
others hear 

2. Germans cannot always distinguish between b and p, 
and talk of budding thinking they imdding. 

3. A friend of mine in Burma, who picked up his 
colloquial Burmese from a semi-Taiaing lady, always 
called cq (Ida) Ida. 

3[r. Blagden also says tliat in an inscription lie has 
read, and which he believes to date from about the twelfth 
century, written in Talaing, the flrst syllable of the place- 
name Kyouk-se is written Idok (representing, presumably, 
a sound like cloak). That merely proves tliat the 


^ These references are to a correspondence that has passed between 
us on the subject. 

- If, as in the Po-u-doung inscription, there were two forms for (x> y 
subscript, viz. jj and there cun therefore be no reason why there 
should not be two forms for Gj r subset ipt, viz. Q and OD. But I think 
the tact that in line 5 we have and in line 35 08 (0 Q)D) 


proves the case, and show^s how careless the masons were wdth their 
spelling. Those who have known anything about Burmese writing, 
even in the past fifty years, know what Barmans could do. The 
derivation of the word kyi-zoo has always been a puzzle. 
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Talaing scribe thought he heard the Burmese say cloak 
when they said kroivk. Mr. Blagden also calls Taw 
Sein Ko as a witness that in Tavoy they say Jdong for 
kyoung, which in Aracaii is kroinig. But he apparently 
forgets that the Tavoy person is a descendant of an 
Aracanese mixed with Mon {vide Mason). 

But to return to the Myazedi Inscription, which is 
a most remarkable document. It was cut to the order 
of a prince who was a son of one of the wives of 
Kyantsit-tha ; not the chief wife, but the most beloved.^ 
Was she a Burmese or Pyoo ? As the inscription was 
written to order of a prince, the son of a monarch who 
prided himself on having all his own records made in 
Talaing and not In Burmese, I conclude that the lady was 
a Pyoo. Again, Avhy did not Kyantsit-tha (Krancac-sa) 
have his records kept in Burmese ? According to Phayre 
(p. 38) “ his mother was a princess of Yessali in Tirhoot", 
and his people objected to Indians. In fact, it does not 
appear that he was liked by the Burmese, for very little 
is recorded of him in the histories, though inscriptions in 
Talaing, now found, make him out to be a mighty king, 
who subdued the Talaings, and that he thought himself 
an incarnation of the Bishi Vishnu. The name Krantsit- 
tha has no special meaning in Burmese, and I suggest that 
they spoke of him as the son of Karanjaca which 
I am told might have been his mother’s name. This half- 
Pyoo prince naturally had the inscription cut in Pyoo 
and then got other scribes to cut a Talaing inscription 
in the language his father loved, and a fairly good 
inscription, by the same masons, in Burmese. 

There are several peculiar words which seem to difier 
from ordinary Burmese, such as gcooS (11. 2, 13) for jjS 
hr it, but on the whole the meaning is perfectly clear, and 
the difficulties are practically However, I learn from 

^ The text does not say she was the chief queen, and her son did 
not succeed to the throne. 
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the Archaeological Report of Burma for 1913 that we are 
to have some more inscriptions of an older date than 
this one, which will prove most useful in constructing 
a vocabulary of old Burmese 

It is to be hoped that there will be proof that these 
inscriptions were actually cut at the dates assigned to 
them, and not by monks or others in later times, who 
wished to show they liad grants from the kings therein 
mentioned. 

R. F. St. Andrew St. John. 


The Myazedi Inscriptions 

I am much obliged to Mr. St. John for the kindly way 
in which he refers to my attempts to interpret the Mon 
and '' Pyu '' texts of these inscriptions. As I said in my 
article in JRAS. 1909 (p. 1019), it did not lie within the 
scope of my purpose to edit or explain the Burmese text ; 
the version I gave of it was inserted merely because it 
had to be referred to in order to justify my interpretation 
of the Mon text, and tlie previously published Burmese 
copy was imperfect. Therefore I did not consider it 
necessary to give a plate of the rubbing I used, which 
luxd been lent me by M. Finot and which in due course 
I returned to him, together witli a rather poor photograph 
of the Burmese replica mentioned in my article of 1910. 
As M. Finot is now in Frencli Indo-China, these materials 
are unfortunately not available at present; but I have 
no doubt that tlie Archa3ological Survey Department in 
Burma Avould readily furnisli Mr, St. John with rubbings 
c)f this and other early Burmese inscriptions. Meanwhile 
I can assure Mr. St. John that the transcript published in 
my article of 1909, as amended by the corrections given 
in that of 1910, is a substantially accurate representation 
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of the original. I say this with some confidence, for the 
alphabet is the same as that of the Pali and Mon versions, 
and in preparing the transcript I had the assistance of 
a friend who is familiar with modern Burmese. 

For myself I do not la}" claim to any knowledge of 
Burmese, but as some views of mine on the subject of this 
inscription have been referred to, it seems necessary that 
I should oifer reasons in support of them. It also appears 
to me that Mr. St. John has fallen into several errors 
of fact. 

To take first the Burmese words cited by him — 
soooS het : in my opinion the modern 3Ion pro- 
nunciation is entirely beside the point ; there is every 
reason to believe that the ancient j^ronunciation aa'us 
much more literal, i.e. that the spelling AA^as practically 
phonetic. The final consonant as A\ritten in the inscription 
is t, not k as suggested. The Mon Avord ]tet (from the 
Sanskrit Jtetii) is spelt in identically the same Avay in 
1. 29 of the Mon text, \'ersion A (1909 article, p, 1023). 
Th e ref ore there must have been a pi’ctty close resemblance 
of sound between tiiese tAVO Avords. In the Burmese 
inscription of Bodh Gaya (late thirteenth century) the 
Avord for '’eight'’ is written cgoS ^fy view is 

that the initial consonantal sound Avas more oi‘ less like 
that of the English Avord 'rime'’, cx) h is repeatedly 
used in early Burmese inscriptions in words that are 
noAvadays spelt Avitli 5] rh, e.g. in the 1913 collection 
of inscriptions AA"e find c8 hi for ^ rhi, and c^oS 
Ituiy and ogoS hway for rhire, 

1 admit that the words o8 pJdac, oi pht, and 8o5 

CO cot ^ CO 

rnlty are represented in modern Burmese by the forms 
given b}" INlr. St. John, but for reasons Avhich Avill 
presently be giA^en I do not agree that the ancient sounds 
were the same as the modern ones. 

j)ld \ I take tliis to be a variant of plu. 
In any case it can only mean "to make”, the object 
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being in 1. 19 tlie golden statne and in 1. 29 the pagoda 
with tlie golden spire. Certainly it cannot be for 
hid, an that is not what the context requires; and besides, 
(gj hid appears in 1. 38 spelt in tlie usual way. 

0^33 phlu V : this was a mistake of mine, due to the 

ODL 

rubbing being blurred by reason of the damaged condition 
of the stone. I corrected it on p. 798 of my article of 
1910 and grave the true reading, which is oo^nS Mill, 

o CO(_ 

33 a : the true reading (as stated ibid.) is 33 - 
I take it that it goes with what precedes to form the 
variant oooDsS may a (instead of good raayd) ; but 
nothing much turns on this point. 

I commented on the form sarivicafiutafiCiu in the Mon 
version (1909, p. 1047). Sanskritized forms are common 
in both Mon and Burmese, both ancient and modern. 

33 C^ aphd: as stated (1910, p. 799) this is certainly 
the true reading. The Burmese text never uses the 
visarya (5) at all, and its 00 hit is utterly unlike its 
o 2)h. The corresponding Mon word is rtirnCic, a noun 
formed from the verb ftCic, ‘'to see. ’ I mention this 
because I failed to explain it correctly in my 1909 article 
and also l)ecause it determines the meaning of the 
Burmese Avord. (As to the apparent omission of the 
Burmese negative, see the note on p. 1049 of my 1909 
article.) 

Mdffjo : it does not seem necessary to 

postulate ]Mon influence in order to account for yo becoming 
Gil in modern Burmese. The change from j to appears 
to be regular in Burmese, while some Mon dialects on the 
other hand retain the original sound (Has well, 2nd ed., 
p. 3). I must leave the possibility of the Sanskrit or 
Pali origin suggested for this word to the judgment of 
Indo- Aryan scholars ; but on my own view of the value 
of the subscript I at tiiis period such an origin seems 
improbable. 
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We come now to the question of the value of the 
subscript I, a point of fundamental importance in com- 
parison with tlie other matters hitherto mentioned, which 
are rather points of detail. The case stands thus: (1) 
palceograpliically the letter is certainly / : (2) what may 
we suppose to have been its 2 ^honetic value circa a.d. 1100 ? 

Now we know, of course, that none of the existing 
alphabets can claim to give a really perfect rendering of 
the phonetic S}- stems they profess to represent, and we 
are also aware that inaccuracies and variants of spelling 
occur in many inscriptions, of all ages and in all 

languages. But, until the contrary is shown, I submit 
that prima facie an inscription must, within reasonable 
limits, be taken to mean what it distinctly sa^^s. The 
only basis, in this case, for suggesting the contrary is 
that the sound I is not found as a conjunct in modern 
Burmese. That strikes me as an exceedingly weak 
argument. All living languages undergo changes in 
course of time, and when the interval amounts to eiofht 
centuries it is nothing to be wondered at if some of the 
changes are very profound. That fact is abundantly 
illustrated by the Mon text of tliese inscriptions, and 
certainly Burmese can claim no exemption from the 
universal law of change. A language which, to give 
a few notorious cases, has turned c into 6\ r into y, and 

into the English fli, cannot lay claim to any special 
phonetic stability. Where, then, is the warrant for 
assuming it in the case of subscript I ? 

Mr. St. Johns reply is that the inscription represents 
not wliat Burmese at this remote date really was but 
what the ]\[ons took it to be. I admit Mon influence as 
a possible vera coAisa. Tiie alphabet used in tlie Burmese 
Myazedi inscription was essentially the Mon national 
script, and there is good reason for supposing that it had 
only recently been introduced into the Burmese country. 
But that does not carry the argument any further. 
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Mr. St. John's explanation would no doubt be a good one 
if the Mons confused r and I in their own lanoruaofe. But 
they never do, either now or in their old inscriptions, so 
far as I have examined them. They have plenty of words 
with conjunct r, U and (I may add) y. but I have never 
seen any one of these letters written for any other. To 
my mind that fact entirely knocks the bottom out of 
Mr. St. John's contention. 

To argue tliat because the Burmese do not use conjunct 
I now, therefore tliey could not have done so eight centuries 
ago, is merely to import modern phonetic peculiarities into 
the ancient stages of the language, a method fatal to the 
true historical study of language, and one of the main 
reasons why in the case of Burmese that study can hardly 
as yet be said to have begun. Every transcript of an 
early Burmese inscription that I have seen (with the sole 
exception of the one published by myself) has more or 
less modernized (i.e. falsified) the spelling of the original. 
To take the case of the Bodh Gaya inscription : it contains 
a number of words with conjunct r, I, and y, but Mr, Taw 
Sein Kos transcript renders nearly all of them by y. 
Whether there is sufficient evidence to show that they 
were really so pronounced in the latter part of the 
thirteen til century I do not profess to know. Obviously 
the simplest way to prove it v^ould be by showing that 
the letters were already used interchangeably at that 
period.^ But in the early part of the twelfth centurv, 
when (as we believe) the alphabet liad only just been 
borrowed from the ilons, there is no antecedent probabilitv 
in favour of such an assumption. My own view is that 
these very early Burmese inscriptions wei*e intended to be 
read, and should therefore be transliterated, with the Mon 

^ Thou<^li no’ Sanskrit scholar myself, I must confess to a slight shock 
on seeing a Avell-known Sanskrit word like prajnd explained as a Burmese 
expression and used to prove that rand I were employed interchangeably 
in the Burmese text of the M\'azedi inscription : v. p. 1060, supra. 
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(i.e. substantially, the Indian) values of the letters, so far, 
that is to say, as these letters and their combinations also 
occur in Mon inscriptions of the same period. I regard 
this as a princi 2 )]e ot* fundamental impoitance, and I am 
glad to tliid myself in general agreement on this point with 
Mr. C. Duroiselle, who lias recently written on tlie subject 
in the Journal of the Burma Research Society. 

Thus, for example, Avliile it is permissible to transliterate 
by rh, it must not be assumed that it was really 
intended to represent that sound, for such a combination 
of letters does not occur in Mon. It is an arbitrary 
digraph and its phonetic value must be determined by 
other evidence. But oo W, on the other liand, is a 

_ CO ^ 

common Mon combination meaning precisely what it says, 
and there is no serious reason for supposing that it meant 
anything else in the early Burmese inscriptions than it 
did in the Mon ones. 

The case of the Bo U Daung inscription is different. 
My friend Mr. Taw Sein Ko would not claim to be exempt 
from error, but on referring to liis introduction to that 
text I find that he merely says (in substance) that hy 
and kr are represented niter alia by oo (i.e. M). As 
the date in (|Uestion is a.d. 1774. I dare say he is 
jihonetically quite right, for that period. It only 
illustrates ovei- again tlie fact that language changes. 

There is no warrant for the assertion that Kyanzittha's 
inscriptions are all in Mon. In the 1913 collection there 
are several transcripts of Burmese ones of this monarch 
and likewise of his two immediate predecessors. 

In my previous articles (1909, pp. 1019, 1041, 1045: 
1910, pp. 809-10; I liave shown that in the case of the 
Myazedi inscriptions the Burmese text must be regarded 
as the original draft on whicli the Mon (and “Pyu”) 
versions were based. And a priori tluit is also the most 
natural \4ew, seeing that they were set up by a Burmese 
prince, the son of a Burmese king residing in the heart of 
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the Burmese country. The existence of tlie Mon and 
“ Pyu versions merely testifies to the fact that the State 
of Burma of those days v'as a composite atiair. The 
Mons occupied a large area in the South (much larger 
tlian they do now); and they were no doubt the most 
civilized of the nations that composed the Burmese 
kingdom ; from them the Burmese received much of 
their culture, just as Rome did from Greece. MTiy 
Kt^anzittlui should be supposed to have subdued '' the 
]\Ions does not seem clear, seeing that they had already 
been conrpiered by his father before him. But it seems 
likely enough that Mon scholars and nobles played 
a considerable part at the Burmese court during 
K3’anzittha's reign, and it is certain that Mon craftsmen 
were largeh^ em plotted in building some of the great 
pagodas at Pagan. Between the Burmese and the Mons 
hyv a tract occupied b}" the people wlio spoke the 
so-called " P\’u language. Presumabl}^ these three 
tongues, together with Pali, were the most important 
Mritten languages (the onh^ ones, it ma}’ be) of Burma 
at this period, and therefore the MA^azedi record was made 
in each of them. 

C. O. Blagdex. 


Kemex 

^Vt pp. 495-G above Mr. Blagden gives some particulars 
about the naiiic Rman-Rmen for the coast districts of 
Lower Burma (Pegu). It ma\’ be noted that this name 
is also found on two Kawi inscriptions in the Batavia 
.M useum, one dated 943 iSaka, the other probably of the 
same tinie.^ In both cases the word is Re men, with final 
dental n and with a short e, not with open e. This part 
of the inscription being in a veiy good condition, the 
name is liere absolutely certain. 

X. J. Khom. 

^ Published in Vei'handeL Batar. i knoots('h., lx, pp. 120-8. 
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Kedex" uxd Aufsatze voknehmuch urer Ixdiexs 
Literatur uxd Kultur. Von Leopold vox 
S cHROEDER. Leipzig. 1913. 

This is a valuable and interesting collection of papers 
by one of the most distinguished of modern German 
authorities on Indian literature and religion. In a short 
paper on popularizing,^ vhicli was evoked by a criticism 
of his notice on Max Muller's death, the author expresses 
his conception of the attitude of the scientific world 
towards the public in genera], and he recognizes explicitly 
the duty of interpretation which lies on those who have 
made some abstruse subject their special study. It is this 
recognition which has resulted in much of his own work, 
especially his admirable IncUens Literatur nnd Kultur 
and his Mysterium und Mimus im liigveda, both in their 
own way books of wide and profound erudition, but both 
couched in attractive and effective form. This realization 
of the limits of pin-e scholarship has enabled him in his 
two striking notices of Otto von Bolitlingk - and Max 

<r> o 

Muller^ to bring out the admirable qualit}^ of both men 
without unfairness or partiality. 

The several papers, naturally, differ much in importance 
and interest. Of the earlier sketches tlie most valuable 
is that on tlie divergences between Christianity and 
Buddhism,^ because it is written with a real and 
intelligent appreciation of tlie strong side of the latter 
creed, and yet shows how great is the difference between 
the two religions. The essays on Indian poetry are 
diaracterized by their happy renderings of Sanskrit 
verses, an art in which German writers far surpass the 

3 pp. 296-306. ^ pp. 8, '3-127. 

69 


1 pp, 307-14. 
JRAS. 1914. 


2 pp, 315-25. 
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English, while those on travel^ in India reveal that 
romantic appreciation of India and sympathy with the 
Indian people in the abstract which are more readily felt 
by foreigners than by those to whom India to-day and 
Indian problems have a direct practical appeal. 

The last four essays ^ have a more intimate connexion 
witli one another, and a special importance as dealing 
with the question which is now of supreme interest to the 
author, the reconstruction of the primitive Aryan religion. 
The main thesis put forward is that Aiyan religion has 
three roots — the worship of natural phenomena, the 
reverence paid to the spirits of the dead, and the true 
form of religion, the belief in a god whose essential nature 
consists in the moral law, a belief which is derived from 
the human conception of duty and its attribution of the 
moral la%Y which it recognizes to a lawgiver. This god 
is recognized in the sky-god, Dj^aus pitar, Zeus pater, 
Jupiter, the Zio-T^n* of the Germans, the Zeus Papas, 
Pappoos, Pappaios of the Bitliynians and ScjThs. He 
appears also in other forms, the all-encompassing (Varuna 
or Uranos), the kindly generous god (Bhaga), the true 
friend (Aiya, Aryaman, Mitra, Ingvi), or the lord (Asura, 
Aliura, Freyr). He appears as the liglit sky in the day, 
the starry heaven at night ; he reveals himself as the 
terrible god who punishes the evil with the lightning, or 
as the ruler of holy order. This one figure is differently 
developed by the several Aryan peoples. In Greece his 
different aspects are united into the one glorious figure of 
Zeus, in Rome into the strong personality of Jupiter. 
In India and in Germany his different traits appear as 
different deities ; in India Varuna and the Adityas stand 
beside Dyaus, iu Germany there are beside Zio-Tjn* and 
Tiwaz-Tbingsaz an Ingvi-Freyr, Eri-Erch, Irmin and Istvi, 
^jdi’gyiin and Heimdallr. The Slavs differentiate the 
dread tliunderer, Perun, from the mild Bogu, and the 
1 pp. 326-57. 2 pp 348_43o. 
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position among the Letts and Lithuanians is similar. It 
is noted that tliere is a clear line of demarcation between 
the eastern people with their insistence on the mild 
Bha^a-Boo'ti, includino- the Indians, the Persians, the 
Plirygians witli Zeus Bagaios, and tine Slavs, and the 
western group whicli ignore Bliaga and reveal in their great 
god a marked warlike character, including the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Celts, and above all the Germans. This 
distinction is parallel to that of the satem and centum 
divisions of Aiyan speech, so far as the religious evidence 
is available. Tliere is no proof of the religious views of the 
Thracians and Armenians, who are, however, probably 
represented by the Phrygians. Of early Albanian religion 
nothin o* is known and Boot is net found among the 
Lithuanians and Letts, but they cannot be separated from 
the kindred Slavs.^ The differentiation corresponds 
Avith a psycliological distinction of these peoples ; the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, and the Celts are not 
merely the warlike but also the state-building peoples, as 
opposed to the more reflective and unorganized Indians 
and Russians and other Bhaga- worshipping people. 

There was probably no cult of the highest god as such, 
for the higliest god in primitive communities is often 
not worsl lipped as are the lesser deities and the spirits 
of the dead, and tliis is the truest worship, to obey 
the moral law and thus carry out the will of the 
high god. 

This is a very attractive hypothesis, but it can hardly 
be regarded as adequate to the facts. This belief in 
a highest god who is not the object of a cult is the subject 
of a most interesting essays but it runs into the most 
difficult of all questions, that of the origin of religion, and 
it cannot be proved by any evidence which can be adduced. 
No amount of observation of primitive savages can tell 
us anything about origins, for there is no possibility of 
^ p. 3S9, n. 1. “ pp. 368-92. 
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proving that such savages are not really degenerates and 
in no sense primitive except on the theory that primitive 
is an equivalent of degraded. The question is therefore 
one of philosophy, not of comparative psychology, and 
Professor von Schroeder s argument would really be better 
if restated fninkly on the Kantian basis, which evidently 
appeals to him, instead of resting on the observation of 
the religion of primitive, and most primitive, people. 
Judged from this point of view. Professor von Schroeder’s 
hypothesis may be regarded as entitled to serious 
consideration, but at the same time its formulation appears 
open to great objection. The true religious feeling, 
the obedience to a moral law as the will of the lawgiver, 
can hardly be held in its early manifestation to have stood 
out as separate from the reverence of nature gods, and, 
indeed, the author expressly recognizes that the sky -god 
was to the Aryans essentially not merely a nature god 
but a moral god. 

More important than this point is the question vdiether 
it is possible to ascribe so much to the Aryan period ; the 
evidence is extremel}^ weak, for what is most striking is 
not the similarity of Zeus, Jupiter, and Dyaus, but their 
divergence of character, a fact which suggests independent 
developments from an undeveloped nucleus, not the 
continuation of a strongly marked figure. A further 
consideration arises in the case of most other Aryan 
peoples where the name Zeus is not even found. Beside 
these facts must be placed the most important argument 
that we have no authentic information as to any Arj^an 
religion in a pure state. It is now recognized that Greek 
religion is largely affected by the religion of the 
Mediterranean race, whicli was, as far as we can judge, 
artistically much superior in endowments to the Aryan 
invaders. The same consideration applies still more 
strongly to Roman religion, which we know only at 
a comparatively late date, and to Celtic religion, while of 
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German religion we have little early evidence. Similarly, 
no one can doubt that Yedic religion is not primitive, for 
it is essentially hieratic as revealed in the Rgveda, while 
in the other SamhitCis there is little doubt that it is 
influenced by the aborigines. We are left, therefore, to 
reconstruct a primitive Aryan religion from religions of 
peoples who were far from pure Aryan in race or speech 
or religion, and from such a basis no result can be 
expected. What, in fact, Professor von Schroeder gives 
us is a religion which is not specifically Aryan at all, but 
a synthesis of the several motives whicli, according to 
comparative religion, lie at the roots of religion, and the 
thesis contended for by the author is of value only when 
the specific Aryan character of the reconstruction is 
eliminated. 

Thus in the characteristics of the religious rites ascribed 
to the Aryan age we find nothing except what is common 
to many peoples of very diverse blood. Due stress is laid 
by the author on the Mahavrata rite of the Yedic ritual, 
which is comparable with a vast mass of solstitial rites in 
other parts of the world, and there are many other simple 
cases of vegetation and fertility magic in the elaborated 
rites of the BrdJimanas, but such rites are essentially 
common to all primitive peoples and not specifically 
Aryan. What is perhaps more important to give 
a correct idea of Aryan religion is to ascertain some 
difierentia which marks it out from otlier religions, and 
unhappily the attempt to do this is rendered extremely 
difficult by the fact that the Greek and Roman cults are 
permeated with l^tediterranean influences, and we are left 
to declare that the Indo- Persian cults alone are safe 
sources for Aryan belief, and that if, as seems to be the 
case,^ tlie sacramental view of sacrifice and of the divine 
victim is only incidental in these beliefs, this is a feature 
of the Aryan creed as opposed to the Mediterranean 
^ Keith, JRAS. 1907, pp. 937 seqq. 
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religion. This point the autlior does not touch, or perhaps 
it would have revealed to him how ditKcult it is to 
reconstruct a faith from the availaLie materials. 

As \vith all wlio have a theory of religion. Professor 
von Schroeder cannot be acrjuitted of pressing his analogies 
unduly far. He finds as an important part ^ of Aryan 
religious belief the wedding of tlie young sun with the 
moon, as in RV. x, 85, or Avith the Asvins, a vieAV 
paralleled in the Lettish myth of the marriagi^ of the sun’s 
daughter with the morning and evening star, the marriage 
of Zeus and Hera, of the Dioscuri and Leucippida?, of 
Brunhild and Siegfried, etc. Again, Indra, Herakles, 
and Thor all appear as derivates of a primitive form of 
the sun and of the rain, and their cosmic character is 
emphasized. But all these comparisons are too hastily 
assumed as decisive of the nature of the deities compared. 
The case of Zeus and Hera cannot by any reasoning be 
made parallel to that of Soma and Surva, in itself a late 
Rg vedic conception and a difficult one, Avliicli can hardly 
be reconciled Avith the author's vieAv of the marriage of 
the .young sun at tlie beginning of spring Avith a god of 
light ; the relation of the Greek god and goddess may be 
parallel to that of sky and oaith in the famous fragment 
of ^scliylus, but in any case Hera is not a sun or 
moon or daAvn goddess. It is needless to elaborate the 
argument : all the deities Ave know are composite, and that 
a single trait sliould be taken as proving their origin is as 
great a mistake as to ignore the fact that the same ritual 
may in difierent cases have Avholly difierent explanations. 
Professor von Schroeder, indeed, is as great a sinner in 
Ids generation as Max Muller liimself AA^as in his theory 
of mythology as a disease of language, or as Sir James 
Frazer noAV is in his insistence on finding everyAvliere the 
periodical deatli of the god as an attempt to reneAv the 
force of life. 


pp. 398 seqq. 
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The last essay ^ is an ingenious attempt further to 
develop the thesis of the origin of the Holy Grail which 
the author expounded in his book Die Wurzcln dev Sage 
vom heiligen Gral, and which I have already discussed.^ 
There is nothincr in the new account to strengthen the 
autlior s position, and the cliief novelty is the view that 
the lance which plays so large a part in the Grail legend is 
not merely the weapon of the storm-god, but is essentially 
a phallic symbol, a view arrived at by the author 
independent!}^ of Miss Weston's similar view.^ Tliis 
position is very possibly correct, but it has nothing to 
do with Indian mythology, in wliich it finds no support. 
The author, liowever, accepts the remailcable suggestion 
of Gruppe tliat tlie death of Semele is a trace of the 
kindling of fire by the primitive method of friction, 
I'egarded as a process of generation, a vieAv supported by 
a gloss of Hesychios wliich makes — ; as the 

lower Arani is not a rpuTre^a we are asked to believe that 
it originally was a wooden table representing the sun or 
moon. On this basis anything in the world can be proved. 

Professor von Schroeder repeats again Ids view of the 
souls of the dead as being conceived as moving in swarms, 
and as fertility genii, and he ascribes to tliis class tlie 
31aruts, the Satyrs, the Corybants, etc., even the Apsarases 
and the Gandliarvas.^ Here, again, the author has no 
real evidence to oher for his belief in tlie common character 
of all these figures ; here again we meet generalizations 
which will not stand examination : the Gandharvaand the 
Apsaras have no real connexion with the spirits of the 
dead, nor have they anything in common with the Maruts, 
who in tlieir turn seem to possess no chthonic traits. 

Til ere are many other points of interest. The author 
maintains his belief in the antiquity of 2000 B.c. for the 

^ pp, 407-30. - JRAS. 1911, pp. 261-4. 

The Legend of Sir Perceval, i, 17 ; ii, 217, 274, 281. 

* Griechische Mythologie, ii, 1415 seq, ® pp. 402, 403. 
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Rgvecla^ a view which seems to me wholly unjustifiable ; 
in the reality of the mystery and mime of the Rgveda, 
a position already criticized in this Journal;^ and in the 
derivation of the Pythagorean belief in transmigration 
from India, and in the antiquity of the Pythagorean 
theorem in that country.^ In all these matters, agreeable 
as is his presentation of his views, it is impossible not to 
feel that he is falling into the fault which he himself 
recognizes in Max Muller, the scholar whose work his 
own most nearly resembles, of failing to appreciate the 
force of the arguments adduced against his theories. 

A. Berkiedale Keith. 


Bharadvaja Grhya Sutra. The Domestic Kitual 
according to the School of Bharadvaja, edited in the 
original Sanskrit, with an introduction and list of 
words. By Henkiette J. W. Salomons, Litt.D. 
Leyden, 1913. 

To the already large number of well-edited Grhya 
texts another is added in Dr. Henriette Salomons’ edition 
of the Bharadvaja Grhya Sutra, undertaken at the 
instigation of Professor Caland. Unfortunately the task 
of the editor has been made more difficult by the small 
number of MSS. available : the only MSS. Avhich could 
be used are two, one from Vienna in Grantha script (G.), 

^ 1900, pp, 200 seqq. ; 1911, pp. 981 seqq. Sir James Frazer’s 
unfortunate failure to make himself familiar with the literature of 
\ edic religion accounts for his ignorance of von Schroeder's great work, 
Jfj/titerium und Mimios, and explains his statements in The Scapegoat, 
pp. 384 seqq. ; The Dying God, pp. 109 seqq. 

2 See Keith, JKAS. 1909, pp. 590 seqq. ; 1910, pp. 519-21. Sir J. 
Frazer again has overlooked von Schroeder’s classical treatise in his 
discussion of transmigration in Spirits of the Corn and of the Wild, 
ii, 302, where he denies borrowing on the wholly inadequate ground that 
there was not time for the Buddha’s views to penetrate to Empedokles, 
with whom he compares the Buddha. But pessimism based on 
transmigration is older than the Buddha. 
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with a commentary (Bh.), and one, also from Vienna, in 
Devanagari (N.), and a MS. from Burneirs collection in 
the India Office, containing a Prayoga on the Sutra by 
Bhatta Ranga (Pr.). The two text MSS. differ especially 
in the verses cited, and in the editor’s view N. often 
agrees with tlie readings of the Hiranyakesi Grliya Sidra, 
G, with those of the Aj>astamha Mantra Brdhmana 
(i.e. the Mantraixdha) ; while the reverse does not occur. 
Too much stress, however, must not be laid on these cases 
of agreement, nor is it certain that the rule is absolute. 
Thus in i, 15 the Avife is addressed as sivd patibhyah sail- 
tamd prajdyai in the text of G., with the Prayoga, but 
sii'd 2 ^asiLbhya]i suinandh pjrajdyai in N. Neither version 
agrees with the Rgvedic, which is as in N. but with 
suvarcdh ior j^rajdyai, and G. agrees with Apastamba only 
in 2 ^atibhyah, which of course is a maiestatis,^ 

though doubtless a bad version for a misappreciated 
2 Xi 8 ttbhyaJL In i, 16 N. and Pr. have apparently - 
gandhai'vo 'gnaye dadat, while G. has ’dadat ; now the 
reading with \laddt is that of the Hiranyakesl, Avhile 
Apastamba has gandharvo dadad agnaye, which is 
natural after somo dadad gandharvaya just preceding. 
Here Apastamba agrees with N., not with G., and 
Hiranj^akesin with G., not with N. The editor’s pro- 
cedure, too, seems rather doubtful : the reading adopted 
in i, 15 is a combination of N. ( 2 Xisubhyah) and G. 
{mntamd), and tlierefore represents no real tradition 
whatever, while in i, 16 the Avhole probability is that 
\laddt is correct and N. s dadat a mere misreading in 
a very bad MS. Considerable help is derived from the 
Bhasya, wliicli here and there contains explanations 
sliowiru’' misreadings in the text both of G. and N. ; thus 

^ Cf. Vedic Indfx\ i, 470 ; below, p. 1087. 

“ The critical note (p. 16, n. 4) does not mention G. expressly, doubtless 
by a misj)rint or oversight. On the other hand, on p. 73, n. 5, the 
mention of N. is inconsistent with the fact (n. 3) that N. omits the 
Kandika. 
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in iii, 6 it enables the restoration of 'cliadirdarse'^ for 
’chadtdese of G. and 'chadirdese of its own text. 

The relations of Bharadvaja to Apastainba and Hiranya- 
kesin are clearly less close in the Grhya than in the 
Srauta Sutras. It is, however, clear that in some respects 
at least Baudliayana must be closely allied to Bharadvaja. 
Thus in the Uj^anayana, Baud bay ana - has tlie sequence 
a Bralimin in springs a Ksatriya in summer, a Yaisj^a 
in autumn, a Ratliakara in the rainy season, or ail in 
spring. Bharadvaja lias the same list of four, giving as 
alteiaiatives for the Rajain^a summer or winter, for the 
Rathakara the rainy or the cool season, and for all the 
alternative of the cool season. On the other hand, 
Apastamba and Hiranyakesin have only three classes, 
showing the growing disfavour with which the Rathakara 
Avas regarded. Again, in iii, 11, which is no doubt an 
addition to the primitive text, is given a list of teachers 
to Avhom reverence is shown, as follows : Yaisanipa\\ana, 
Phalihgu, Tittiri, Ukha, Atreya, the Padakara, Kaundinya, 
the Yrttikara, Kanva Bodhayana, Bharadvaja, the Sutra- 
kara, Apastamba, the Sutrakara,^ all the Sutrakaras, etc. 
Baudhayana*^ has Yaisampayana, Phalihgu, Tittiri, Ukha, 
Aukhya Atreya, the Padakara, Kaundinya, the Yrttikara, 
Kanva Baudliavana, the Pravacanakara, Apastamba, the 
Sutrakara, then Satyasadha Hiranyakesa, etc. The lists 
are of special interest in that they agree in substituting 
for\aska Paihgi of iha Kaydainilcrama of the Taitiirlya 
Sitriiliifd the little-known Phalihgu. We rnav trust the 
appearance of Bharadvaja between Baudhayana and 

1 Cf. ApSS. vi, 25. 6 ; xv, 20. 2, etc. 

- Buliler, SBE. xiv, p. xxxviii, ii. 3. 

"The ed. omits aiitrakardi/a^ but N. iias it, and it is clearly needed. 
O. has omitted it by an obvious accident. 

^ Buhler, op. cit. p. xxxvi, n. 1 ; see also HCiS. ii, 20. 1. This has 
Palingu, but the evidence of all these texts shows that Oldenberg 
(SBE. XXX, p. 295, n.) is wrong in suggesting the replacement of Paiiigi 
from the KCinddHukrama. 
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Apastaniba as indicating his place in the order o£ 
teacliers, which is confirmed by his close relation to 
Baudhayana. The Baiulluiycma version enables ns to 
see that the Blidradvaja text should be amended: G. has 
Titt’iraya UkhCiyCdraye AtreyCtya. X. Tlttirdyolclidyd- 
treydya, and probably both are bad versions of Vkhd- 
yatikltydyddreydya. On the other hand, Baudhayana's 
citations of *Saliki, Ivasakrtsna, and Badari ^ have no 
parallel in Bhaiadvaja. He has, however, one interesting 
citation from the Sdtydycnii Braltmana in iii, 18. 
A Bbaradvaja is once quoted expressly in i, 9, alternatively 
with iSalmalinuila, as being the author of a view. This 
is, of course, perfectly consistent with the nature of the 
Grhya Sidra as the product of a certain school. 

The editor is of opinion that there are traces of 
modernizing and interpolation in the Sutra, but the 
evidence adduced is too slight to bear this out. In the 
first place, Hr. Salomons suspects the description in i, 11 
of the motives of marriage : the passage runs : catvdri 
vivdliakarardni vittorh rupara prajTid hdndkavam iti. 
tdiii cet sarvdni mt sid^nuyad vittam iidasyet tato rupam. 
p>rajndydni ca tit hdndhave ca vlnidante, hdndhavam 
tidasyed ity eka dhnr, aprujdcua hi kak sarhvdsali ? 
athaitad aparai'n na khalv iyam arthehhya Tihyate 
prajonandrtho 'sydm pradhanah. Prujhd is in 
Dr. Salomons* view modern and startling : prajd is to 
be replaced with p)rajdyd)n for prajhdydm \ then “the 
modern looking rhetoidcal interrogation ” is to be cancelled, 
or, better still, the whole passage from projhdydmyV^tiAmg 
merely hdo hdndhavam, and then “ tlie original meaning 
of the Sutra appears, logical and clear As a matter 
of fact this is a complete misunderstanding : tlie matters 
adduced are causes for taking in marriage : wealth, 
beauty, and intelligence are successively discarded and 
hdndhava exalted, because marriage is not for worldly 
^ Buhler, SBE. xiv, p. xl, n. 1. 
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advantages (to be obtained by praptd, which would assist 
a man in mastering the Artha^dstra but for offspring, 
and similarly handhava is by parity of reasoning a more 
desirable thin^ than mere intelligence. The sentence 
proposed to be omitted is in the best Brahmana type and 
is not in the slightest degree modern in style, and the 
contrast of eham and a'param occurs just before in i, 9. 
Moreover, Apastamba (i, 3. 19) expressly provides for 
learning as a good quality in a husband in addition to 
the good family, character, and health as auspicious 
characteristics deemed desirable in a woman, a fact which 
explains aprcijnena here. 

The second case is even more clearly misunderstood. 
After the enumeration of omens, in choosing a wife, 
a sloka is quoted — 

yasydm memo 'mircimcde ccikstis cci jpratiimdyate 
tCim vidyat piinyalakmilkdm : kim jiidneiia kcirif^yati ? 
This ironical passage must, we are told, be a later addition 
from a light-hearted copyist. But, unluckily for the 
theory, Apastamba (i, 3. 20) has the same sentiment 
attributed as a view of some. Hence we cannot possibly 
accept the theory of later date for these passages. More 
important is the fact that there were some signs of 
different strata in Prasna iii, the MSS. repeating the 
last words of Kandikas 3 (1-3 = aiiimsanakalpd),^ 
5 (4-5 = vredademvisarjeme), 11 (6-7 = avantcircidik^dy 
8—11 = tipdka.ranai'isar]aiie), and 21 (12—14 = vaih'a- 
dei'u, 16 = nand^sraddhci, 17 = seipineWcaraneiy 18-21 = 
(jrhyaprdya^cittdni). The whole Prasna may be of later 
origin than the rest of the text.- 

At the end of ii, 6 we tind an interesting case of 
a quasi-metrical passage which can be read as a couple 
of (not one) slokas — 

^ For Apastamba and the Arthaaastra, see Biihler, SEE. ii, p. xxxii. 

The corresponding passage in HGS. i, 7. 26 is not commented on 
and is, no doubt, late. 
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yacl vdstii garhitam <yatra>'^ yatra vanyali paribhavet 
tatrdpi siMiam dsita ktmayan vdstv rtdv rtcm, 
etat Dhaumyasya vacanam Asitasya Tiiraiigasya [ca] 
ommeh Kdvyasya Bdlhliyasya, naitad tidvan para- 
hhavet. 

These verses are comparable with those in otlier Sutras.^ 
In iii, 15, however, we come on a versified passage of some 
length of a more recent character ; there are fourteen 
half -lines, and not one deviates from the approved 
of the second four S 3 'llables, Indeed, in 
one ease {na ced idjKtdyate tv annain adhltir eiidn 
samapayet) the avoidance of the irregular but more, 
natural idpadyeta is notewortln\ 

The Sutra 3 d elds veiy little grammatical, lexical, or 
syntactical matter of interest. A short list of deviations 
from the grammatical foims^ is given by^ the editor, but 
it does not distinguish between Mantra and the Sutra 
itself. Analy^sed they^ ydeld for the Mantra Savasvaie as 
a voc. in i, 4, following Arfffe and Aiiumate: dltdvimm 
in i, 8 as a v.l. of G. and Pr. for dltdrmm of N. ; 
ahhikvstipdi'ati as a nom. sing, fern, in i, 13 ; and gJniata, 
2 nd pers. plur. imp. in i, 23, as not rarely" in the Epic. 
From the Sutra are cited in iii, 5 sardidjade vratadem- 
visarjaiie, but in view of palaeography" that is a mere error 
for sandidliete, and in iii, 8 adlnyante is probably" an 
error for adltiyate. In i, 10 arthehliya idiyate is found 
in G. and N. alike ; it is supported by^ the reading in 
a verse cited in i, 12 — 

inval’dhliih tc vardh praimiiiditald 

onaghahhir gCivo grhyante 2>halgtnilbhyd7ii vyuhyate} 


^ hhavet is suggested by Dr. Salomons. 

- See Olden berg, SBE. xx.x, pp. xxxvi, xxxvii. 

^ Introd. pp. XXIV, xxv. 

* Ap. has p7y(tiua7idifdh, which must be right. Pvatuitudifdh may be 
an oversight of the ed, 

® N. has iihyate. 
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This form is found also in Apastamba (i, 3. 2), but is of 
course contradicted by the early evidence (RY. x, 85. 13, 
j)ary uliyate: AY. xiv, 1. 13, vyultyate, which is followed 
in Kaul Ixxv, 5). It should be noticed that in i, 18, for 
yatJidrtham vahanty tihyamdnarn of jS”., G. has iipya- 
vidnam and Bh. and Pr. aliyamdnam, showing how little 
trust can be placed in the discrimination of d and n. 
In i, 18 fjvltdn iiltya occurs, a usage not rare in the Epic ^ 
and found in other Sutras. In i, 32 nydrehi^U is from 
vis, and stands beside vyaraiikslt^ which, if from rtili, is 
equally irregular. 

The lexical novelties are few: avakiiiyali, in hi, 8, is 
an obvious derivate from avakd, and sankhinyah there is 
rendered mivalavatyah by Bh. ; ddahtmas'tksnl in i, 11 
is probabh^ a mere misreading. In ii, 19, after hnabruni, 
tilKtpcdcsaii can hardly mean the hair of the armpits, and 
the commentary renders gandaii, which should thei’efore 
be taken as the sense in Hiranyakesin also (i, 9. 17). 
In i, 23 nirdasatdj is an uncertain reading. In ii, 5 Ave 
find sddvalam and rdsahham glossed as hdlatrnam and 
saimidragdteiiam. In iii, 13 there is a group of words 
descriptive of parts of the house, etc., thus glossed : 
udghdte = argaladdrudese, stnhvaddiiydm = kavdtadese, 
vdliayoh = dvd rastkdnayoh, 'iqxdaljdhe ~ rathydsamdhaiiy 
and pink.fdnydvi = dr sad L It is easy to conjecture 

hdhavoh for vdkayoh, but it is not necessary. In ii, 32 
kuptii is found, and in the locative, thus justifying the 
conjecture of kuptivnc for kuptva in Hiranyakesin (i, 7. 15) 
adopted by Oldenberg.^ This word has from Apastamba 
(i, 8. 23) found its way into Monier-Wil hams' Dictionary 
in tlie Appendix. In ii, 29 pakmsl is held by the 
commentary to refer to the side horses, and for this view 
Dr. Salomons quotes the Talitirlya B rdhniaya^ (i, 5. 12. 5), 
where it is suggested in contradiction with Sayana's version 
(cakre) that indicates two horses. That vieAV 

^ Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar, § 990a. 2 xxx, 184. 
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can liardly be accepted : in that passage and - 

dhiLryait are contrasted/ and leave no place for another 
pair of horses, and makes perfect sense as ''sides 

Fakmsl will also do in that normal sense : the madhya- 
mam ah'cun which follows (the reading is doubtful) may 
easily refer to a one-horse cliariot. The same passage 
has kimaratlui, rendered as a chariot which, tliough 
dragged by horses, does not go. In i, 28 yatltopcfjiiam 
is found glossed as yatli 02 yt(lcramain, iind that is illustrated 
by the editor from Baudhayana.^ In ii, 19 yat]i 02 ja 2 '>cidam 
is rendered yatlt€f<tam] samcija^ in iii, 6 is of some 
interest. 

In syntactical matters little i>s to be gained. In i, 10 
we read : tato hhily'mte yam many at a iyam md na i^ratyd- 
I'hydsyatiti tdm dJniyojXinidltdydcdi'ydya 2 ^'^^dha. The 
editor"^ punctuates at iti and thinks yam as correlative 
to striyam is understood. But this is clearly wrong and 
leads to an unnecessary repudiation of the commentary's 
version of yam as bhiJcmm. The first two Avords as usual 
form tlie leading title; then yam . . . fum must be one 
sentence, or tdm is left without an explanation. The 
sense in tlie text Avould then be, " having taken (the alms) 
which, he thinks, this (lady) will not refuse me ’’ ; yam 
and md are therefore both accusatives of outer and inner 
objects, a quite reasonable use here. But md is very 
doubtful; G. has manyate 'yam mdtd, N, manyate 'yam 
md, Bh. no md, and mdtd is an obvious gloss on iyam, as 
in Hiranyakesin (i, 7. 19) the student is told first to beg 
of his mother. Therefore md had probably better be 
omitted. 

In i, 22 there is a rare use of the instrumental: trtiye 
mdsi caturtliddaii vd tii^yena vd liastena vdmirddliair 
votiarair vd proi^tha 2 ')adaih ] tliis use is recognized by 

1 See Vedic Index, ii, 4L^ 202, 515. 

- Karmanta Sutra, i, 2 : yajua iti Jcimupnjnah, 

3 See Thomas, JRAS. 1914, pp. 392-4, 752. ^ Introd. p. xiv. 
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Paniiii (ii, 3. 45), and found again in iii, 8, and in other 
Grhya Sutras (e.g. Aivaldycma , iii, 5. 1 : osadlnnam 
'pradurhlidve sravanena . . . hastena vd). This rule has 
been invoked^ to justify the change to oi ^m^jpena 
in the SdnJchdyana Ar any aka (xii, 8), but it is doubtful 
if the use there can be justified by these parallels: it will 
be seen that in both cases cited (and also in iii, 8) the date 
is gi\'en primarily in the locative, the specification by the 
Naksatra being added thereto. The parallel bi’eaks down 
thei'efore when as in the Sdiiklidyana there is no point 
of time, but only a compounded specification of duration 
{trirdtrojyo^^ital]). That Patanjali in the Maltdhlidsya 
gives a case of its free use is no proof, as of course tlie 
Paninean rule, which is presumably based on cases like 
those above-mentioned, is M'orded as usual sufficiently 
widely to cover such a case as that instanced by Patanjali. 

In i, 25 yadi ciraih na vijdyate . . . davkiyet is read 
in G. ; in N. vijndyeta: the optative sliould in any case 
be kept Avhere there is manuscript evidence for it, as in 

i, 11 ; iii, 17. This regular potential optative occurs also in 
protasis in iii, 3, yadi j^'^atyiydset, but the apodosis there 
is not the normal optative, but a substituted sentence, 
2 >ravasathakalp>o vyakltyatah. On the other hand, the 
generic optative with indicative apodosis is found in 

ii, 30: yadi . . . vrujet tad anumantrayate, and it is 
unnecessary to suggest any change ; so with yada in 

i, 20. 

In i, 26, after and before presents in a description, occurs 
the laconic simian indtd'pntmn, wliere it seems almost 
inevitable to suggest snato, practically no change, better 
grammar, and more vivid. Another slight correction of 
the text seems needed in ii, 28 ; the edition reads sthuld- 
dharika (glossed halinpddajaLarnka) jivacarndni kdra- 
yitvd j this is decidedly awkward, and it seems obvious 

^ So Professor Caland in a note to me dated July 30, 1912, citing 
Speijer, Sanskrit St/ntax, § 78, Rem. 2. 
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to reviA jivacurna nikdrayitvd; this gives us another — 
reverse — case of an irregular gerund of a specially 
common type.^ Nor should the editor have in i, 26, 
ad fin., followed N. in reading dmantrayeran ; G. has 
dmaniraylt, Bli. dmantyxtyiran, and the latter is 
obviously correct, being a note of the Sutra styles 
On the other hand kektsmasrd in iii, 6 is so extra- 
ordinary as to suggest a mere misprint. 

The commentary, from which Dr. Salomons gives ^ 
a series of excerpts, is of some interest. Thus, on ii, 23 
the commentator renders grdmanih sendnir vd by 
vaisyah and rathahdrah , a recognition of an unexpected 
kind of the Rathakara, who is said to lead the rathinaJi, 

i. e. the send, a view which can hardly be accepted. On 

ii, 26, savyena Itastena chatram samdvifiya, the editor 
queries the rendering chatrendtnidnani agnim ca saind- 
vrtya, and would prefer to derive from samdvartate in 
the sense “ he transfers (the umbrella) to his left hand” 
the preceding word dttachatrah, giving the sense “having 
taken the umbrella (according to the usual human way 
with his right hand)”. But this, while ingenious, puts 
a serious strain on the language. The note on ii, 28 
is of interest, as it shows the pious desire of the com- 
mentator to defend the morality of the Sutra, which 
as it stands attributes to a husband, who is going to be 
awaj% the possible desire that his \vife may have 
successful lovers {yadi kdmayeta siddhyeyur iti), 
a fact which may justly be added to the evidence bearing 
on Vedic views of life ^ ; tlie commentator attributes this 
desire to a wish for a son devaranydyena, the plural 
siddhyeytih being one maiestatis. 

The text adds comparatively little to our knowledge of 
Vedic life. Tlie deities mentioned beside the ordinary 
great gods are of the Siitra type — Dhanvantari, iSkanda, 

^ Whitney, l.c. “ Whitney, §§ 1043c, 738. 

^ Introd. pp. xiii-xxiii. * See Vedic Index, i, 394 seqq. 

JRAS. 1914. 70 
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the Atharvans and Ahgi rases, Taisravana, Proper names 
are mainly confined to tlie lists in iii, 10, 11. Those of 
most note are Ki'snadvaipayana, Jathkarna (Jatukarnya 
in N.), Taruksa, Brliadnktha, Trnabindii, Somasravas, 
Somasusmin, Tajasravas, Vajaratna, Udainaya, Rnamjaya, 
Krtainjaya, Dhanamjaya, Tryaruna, Trivarsa (Traivisa 
in G.), Tridhatn, Parasara, witli others obviously mythical. 
The list is closely allied to that in Hiranyakesin (ii, 19. 6), 
and there is no reasonable doubt that it is of later origin, 
like the whole section iii, 8-11. In the earlier portion 
Asiaarathya is quoted for the view that all iipCiyaitas are 
performed with Mantras, but Alekhana restricted that to 
the first and that rtuii (i, 20). The notice is of extra- 
ordinary interest to those ^ who lay stress on the fear that 
acconi[ tallies marriage in the primitive mind ; Asmarathya 
thought Mantras to avert this danger Avere always needed. 
Alekhana only on the first, i.e. most dangerous, occasion 
and at the These two teachers are cited together 

elsewhere, and must have been peculiarly closely related. 
In ii, 6 Asita, Turariga, and Saumya or Dhaumya appear 
Avith Kavya DalbliAax : in i, 9, Bharadvaja or ^almalimfila. 
In the later portion, iii, 15 gives the beginnings of the 
four Vedas, Rg, Yajur, Sam a, and Atharva : iii, 10 has as 
the fourth Atliarvangirases, and adds Itihasajiuraiuis, 
Sarpadevajanas, and >Sarvabhutas : iii, 18 quotes the 
SCifyCiil^du BrCiInnajHf. The Tadt (vlya BamhdCi, though 
often cited, is never so named, the general expression 
hrdlrnKnut being used of its prose portions. 

The edition closes with an excellent list of Avords, 
though the grammatical forms actuall}^ occurring are not 
given. It should be noted tliat Avhile it does not give 
the terms found in the Mantras, it does gis^e AA^ords in 
verses cited in the text but not as Mantras (e.g. in ii, 6). 
There are several important Avords in the Mantras, 

^ e.g. Crawley, Thf, 2[ysfic Ro)^e. For the idea of danger see 
Hiranyakesin, i, 24. 1 seqq. 
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including inataci in i, 25, but in a liopelessly obscure 
passage with a doubtful reading: pdka in ii, 10, the 
editor renders ^ '' quickh^ digesting ; this agrees well 
with Oldenberg’s “ version of AjDastamba (vii, 20, 15), “ has 
a strong digestion.'’ 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Introduzione allo Studio della Filosofia Indiana. 
By Luigi Suall Pavia, 19L3. 

The title of Professor Suali's work is 2 :ierhaps a little 
misleading ; one is led to expect a sketch of the philosophy 
of India in all its bearings, and it is priina facie 
disappointing to find that the Nyaya and Vaisesika 
systems alone form the subject of the treatise. But apart 
from the title tliere is nothing unsat isf ac tor in the book, 
which presents in its second part by far the best sketch 
available of the syncretism of these systems, based on the 
works of Sivadit\"a (perhaps eleventh century), Kesava 
Ilisra (thirteenth century), Visvanatha PahcanancX (about 
A.D, 1600), Jagadisa (A.D. 1600). Laugaksi Bhaskara, and 
Annambhatta of about the same date. Tlie fundamental 
jjrinciples of the combined doctrine are sketched in an 
order following that of the arrangement of the Yaisesika 
school- After a brief treatment of the categories in general 
in ch. 1, substance, including the atomic theory and the 
theory of soul and mind, quality, motion {karman), 
generality, particularity, inherence, and negation are each 
disposed of in a chapter: then follow the theory of 
causality (ch. ix), the theory of knowledge (cli. x), 
perception (ch. xi), the logical process (ch. xii), the 
syllogism (ch. xiii), and logical errors (ch. xiv). Ch. xv 
deals with the logical categories of the Kyilya, xvi with 
the logical theory of both systems and of the Buddhists, 
xvii with comparison, and xviii with JSabda. In the main 

^ p. 117, 11. 1. “ *SBE. XXX, 291. 
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this part of the treatise is simply expository, but it is in 
part liistorical in treatment, iu part it touclies on 
fundamental philosophical features. To it is prefixed in 
part i an important contribution to the literary history 
of the two systems and of the logic of the Jains and 
Buddhists, which supplements in a very valuable Avay 
what has been done by S. C. Vidyabhiisana in his 
History of the Mediaeval School of Indira Logic, The 
part falls into two chapters, the first a Instory of the 
literature of tlie two systems as such, the second an 
account of the syncretist authors on whom the second part 
is based. 

The whole work is one evincing not merely wide 
research and a full appreciation of the complexities of 
Indian logic, but an unusual power of explaining a difficult 
and complicated subject, and of rendering it attractive. 
It is also marked bv a real and generous recognition of 
the work of his predecessors, especially of Dvivedi in his 
edition of the Tavlcalcaiimiult, of Paranjape on the 
Tarkabhd.^i, and of Athalye on the Torkasamgralta. 
Of European scholars he recognizes the merits of 
Ballantyne as a pioneer, is somewhat critical of Roer, 
Gough, and even Hultzsch, but quotes freely Professor 
Jacobis important article on Indian Logie} 

In the discussion of the dates of the two systems as 
they appear in the Darsanas of Gotama and Kanada, the 
author follows the views ably expressed by Professor 
Jacobi in his paper on '' Tlie Dates of the Philosophical 
Sutras of the Brahmans In that paper, in contradiction 
to Professor von Stcherbatskoi, Professor Jacobi undertook 
to show that among otiiers the Nyaya Siitra discussed the 
Sunyavada or nihilism of the Madhyamika school of 
Buddhism, which he assigned to Nagaijuna about A.D. 200, 
and not the Vijfianavada or idealist view of the Yogacara 
school of Buddhism, founded by Asaiiga and his younger 
Gvtt, 2\acJi. 1901, pp. 4G0-84. - JAOS, xxxi, 1 seqq. 
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brother Vasubandhu, in the latter part of the fifth 
centmy. His arguments were two: (1) that chronologically 
the idealist school could not have influenced the Sutra ; 
(2) that the interpretation of the Sutra (iv, 2. 26 seqq.) 
showed that the nihilist school was meant. On this result 
he fixed a.d. 200-500 for the limits of the composition of 
the Sutra. Accepting this result, Professor Suali tries to 
bring the limits a little nearer, and b 3 " laj'ing stress on the 
fact tliat Vatsyavana calls Aksapada a Rsi, and that this 
must indicate a considerable interval of time, arrives at, 
say, A.D. 300-50 for the Xydya Darkina and a.d. 250-300 
for the YoAk^il^ci Darkma, 

Now this argument is open on its chronological side 
to an objection of weight. (1) Professor Jacobi accepted 
Takakusu s date ^ for Asahga and Yasubandhu, and since 
the investigations of Peri- this date must be considered 
a good deal too late, and Yasubandhu must be placed 
rather about A.D. 350 than A.D. 450. The evidence, again, for 
Gotama's date is theoretic : Yatsj^avana, who commented 
on liim, and, wliat is more important, by whose time 
already Yarttikas on the Sutra existed, was attacked by 
the Buddhist Dignaga, and he in turn bv Uddv^otakara, 
and he hy Dharmakirti. Professor Jacobi accepted for 
Udd\^otakara tlie date of the sixth century, but the 
researches of Dr. Yidyabhusana ^ must be deemed to 
have reduced his date to tlie seventh century, when he 
was a contemporary of Dharmakirti and was cited b}^ 
Subandhu. Dignfiga remains of somewhat uncertain date, 
and we are really unable to prove that Go tarn a could 
not have attacked the Yijhfinavada. (2) Whether in fact 
he did so is difficult to decide certain Yacaspatimitra 
(ninth century A.D.) says that he did so, and his authority 

^ BnJU'(ln (U r Ecolc Frnnraif^e d'Exfrnn* ~Ori( iv, 53 seqq. 

- Op. cit. xi, 355-t>I. SeeFranke, JKAS. 1914, pp. 398-401 ; Thomas, 
pp. 74S, 749. 

* JRAS. 1914, pi>. 603-7. 
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is supported by Professor von S teller batskoi ; on the other 
hand, Professor Jacobi is followed by the author in 
accepting an interpretation of the, in itself, hopelessly 
obscure Sutra which is based on Yatsyayana and makes 
the Sutra refer to the Sunyavada alone, and personally 
I think there is much to be said for this view. (3) Even 
so, however, it is doubtful if we can then accept a.d. 200 
as the upper date for the Sutra. Nagarjuna's date is 
uncertain, as the attribution of contemporaneity with 
Kaniska is of doubtful value. ^ Professor Jacobi “ indeed 
fixes it approximately by the argument that Ary ad ev a, 
his contemporary, is the author of a poem ^ which has the 
words rdsi and vdraJca and therefore cannot be earlier 
than A.D. 250. But apart from this, it has recently been 
argued ^ that Asvaghosa knew the Sunyavada ; if this is 
true then, in view of Asvaghosa's fame, Professor Jacobi*s 
argument^ that Gotama would not be expected to criticize 
a theory not definitely expounded loses most of its force. 
Asvaghosa’s date ^ is, of course, obscure, being bound up 
with the double question of his identity with Matrceta 
and the date of Kaniska, but there is a reasonable 
probability that he belongs to the first century A.D. There 
does not, therefore, seem to me to be any adequate ground 
for dating Gotama not eai'Iier than A.b. 200. In my 
opinion we have no real evidence on this point save in 
so far as he is not known to the ArtliasCi^^fra and therefore 
was not known in 300 (4) Professor Jacobi ^ makes 

no definite effort to place Kanada before Gotama, and the 
evidence available is really not adequate for this purpose. 

1 Cf. Thomas, JRAS. 1913. p. 1033. ^ jaOS. xxxi, 2, n. 1. 

" Publislied in JASB. ISOS. 

See Vidhushekhara Bhattacfiarya, JRAS. 1014, pp. 747-8. 

JAOS. xxxi, 3. 

® See Thomas, JRAS. 1013, ]>. 1032 ; Kacindravacanasamuccaya, 
pp. 25-9. 

I accept for the purpose of this argument the date now generally 
accepted for the ArthabCtbtra on insufficient evidence. 

^ JAOS. xxxi, 6, 29. 
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That the Va isei^iha Darsana is old is proved by Yatsyayana's 
use of it, tliouich less stress can be laid on the argument 
from Uddyotakara’s application of Paramarsi to its author, 
since we now know Uddyotakara to date from about a.d. 650. 
Further, there is a very striking coincidence ^ between the 
phraseology of the proofs of the existence of the Atman 
in the 1 tse-^ ika (iii, 2.4: sulchad ulihheccliddvempra yatnds 
cCiimano liiigdiii) and the XyCiija (i, 1. 10: iccliadvem — 
prayatnasukhad iihkhaj h a nd a y dtma no I iiiga m Hi ). 
Bodas - held that tlie former is the later, while the reverse 
conclusion suggests itself from the wording. Gotama again, 
in his phrase pixditantrasiddhantu , seems uncpiest ion ably 
to refer to the existence of tlie corresponding Yaisesika 
school. On the other hand. Professor Suali in placing 
Kanada first seems to have forgotten that he elsewhere^ 
ascribes to Kanada a distinct advance in tlie sphere of 
defining the logical process, in that he enumerates'^ four 
forms of real relationsliip corresponding with tlie logical 
relationship of reason and consequent, viz. causality, simple 
connexion, opposition, and inherence {Icdryani kdranam, 
samyogi, virodhi, samavdy i). The truth is rather that the 
two systems grew up on parallel lines, and when established 
as systems presumably — as Professor Jacobi holds — by 
successful disquisitions in public, were redacted with 
reference to each other. It is of interest that Caraka, 
who is said to be a contemporary of Kaniska,^ in his 
Saiiihitdi (iii, 8. 26 seqcj.) clearly deals with both systems 
as complementaiy. 

Tlie Sutras being in themselves far from intelligible, 
our real knowledge of the tenets dates from Yatsyayana 

^ Suali, p. 27. 

- Tarkasawjrahn, Introd. p. 21. His theory of two recensions of 
Kanfida is improbable and ma\' be disregarded. 

” p. 416. n. 5, following Jacobi, Ind, Lo<j. p. 479. 

^ ix, 2. 1 ; cf. iii, 1. 9, where the last ditiers, 

® See references in Kennedy, JRAS. 1913, p. 371; Jolly, Medizin, 
p. 10; ct. Keith, ZDMG. Ixii, 136. 
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on the one hand and Prasastapada on the other, though 
the latter had much more to do to put his cliosen system 
in order. Prasastapada is anterior to Saiikara (eighth 
century) and to Uddyotakara (a.d. 650), but beyond that 
we cannot at present carry his date. Prasastapada is 
a notable figure in the history of the logic of India, 
for about him revolves the question of the credit of the 
introduction of the advanced doctrine of logical reasoning. 
The Buddhist doctrine is contained in the JSfydyahindxh 
of Dharmakirti, which reflects the view of Dignaga, who 
is very probably anterior in date to Prasastapada. The 
fundamentally new idea is that of logical association 
between two tilings or two ideas, independent of the 
material mode of its expression : this is common to both 
works and accompanies certain striking similarities in 
detail. This reference is divided by Prasastapada into 
svaniscitdrtha and pardvtha, by the NyCiyabindii into 
svdrtha and pardrtha as in the later literature, and 
both recognize apparent theses and apparent examples 
{'pak^dhhdsa and lietvujhlidsa). The logical advance can 
be seen in the express recognition by Paksapada of one 
form of inference as Uiiydniimeyadliarmasdmdnyay which 
is really the underlying unity manifested in the subject and 
predicate of the ordinary judgment, wliile i\\Q Nydyahhidu 
reduces the four members of the syllogism to two, viz. those 
expressing the principle and the application, and asserts 
that the lihga must exist in the aintmeya and in 
analogous cases to that of the subject, and not exist in other 
cases, while it resolves logical association into causality 
or identity or negation. Professor Jacobi^ holds that 
the Buddhists borrowed the theory of logical association 
{sCihacarya, vydpti) from the Yaisesika in the period 
between Kanada and Prasastapada, since had the Buddhists 
had the concept of association of their own they would not 
have retained in their system the principles of causality or 
^ Ind. Lo<j. pp. 482-4. 
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identity. On the other hand, Professor von Stcherbatskoi ^ 
lays stress on tlie fact that the distinction between logical 
and real connexion is not one which would naturally 
occur to tlie realist school of Yaisesikas, which accepts 
and believes in the reality of the external world, and 
which, therefore, would normally be slow to realize any 
doctrine of abstract connexion. On the other hand, the 
Buddhist school ot idealists, who accepted as the only 
reality knowable the ideas, could easily develop the real 
conception of vyCipti, and since all the categories become 
modes of conscience, the existence of laws is on their 
view possible, while the Yaisesikas, deriving knowledge 
from some experience, could not easily conceive of laws, 
as experience is limited and cannot show a universal 
connexion. The derivation from the Yaisesika of tlie 
classification of the middle term of the syllogism under 
the heads of identity {tcidCitmya), causality (iadidpatti), 
and negation {anupalahdlii) is denied and declared 
to be the natural outcome of the Buddhist idealism. 
So also the otlier points of similarity are either made 
of less importance by analysis or shown to be more 
natural as Buddhist than as Yaisesika. Stress is also 
laid on the fact that Uddyotakara and Yacaspatimisra do 
not adopt the division of experience into pardrilia and 
svdrtha, and tlie Nyaya scliool rejects the doctrine of 
hetrCihlidsa and and it is argued that the 

pardrtlui reasoning is an invention of Dignaga, who, 
unlike the Brahmanical schools, did not accept mhda as 
a means of knowledge and replaced it by the syllogism, 
the verbal expression for the other of the true means of 
knowledge, viz. reasoning, which, with perception, 
represented for him the sole means of knowledge. The 
only difficulty in accepting this theory is firstly the fact 
that we have not the first-hand work of Dignaga, although 
on the other hand 'we have clear proof in Uddyotakara 
1 Museon, 1904, pp. 129-71. 
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that views like his were known before Dharmakirti, and 
secondly the fact that we have no reason to doubt that 
in the interval between Kanada and Prasastapada the 
Yaisesika doctrine greatly developed ; we cannot a lyriori 
set limits to its mode of development, so that it is perfectly 
legitimate to suppose tliat the view of Dignaga is that 
of an earlier Vaisesika tlian Prasastapada.^ 

The development of the conception of I'yCipti in Hindu 
logic is parallel with the development of the doctrine of 
the parts of the syllogism.- It is perfectly clear that 
at the outset of the syllogism it was, as Avas natural, 
a formulation of the reasoning normal in the philosophic 
schools, and such as reveals itself in its beginnings in the 
Upanisads, and Avas based on analogy. Thus the primitive 
syllogism aa^us in all probability of this form: (1) the 
mountain has fire, (2) because it has smoke; (3) as 
a kitchen, (4) so is tliis (mountain) ; (5) therefore is it so 
(i.e. having tire). The argument is then developed by the 
recognition of the essential basis of inference {vyCipti) and 
(3) is extended to AvliateA^er has smoke has tire, like 
a kitchen or '' Avliere there is smoke, there there is tire, 
like a kitchen Tlie essence of the syllogism is thus 
centred in (3) and (4), tlie fourth member of the syllogism 
being the application of the general rule to the particular 
case. Yet so inveterate AA^as the tradition of tlie argument 
by example that only a very late authority like Laugaksi 
Bhaskara can be found to assert that the use of the 
example is conventional and not necessary. 

It is liardly open to doubt that the primitive Nyaya is 
of Indian origin ; the argument by example is extremely 
frequent in the Upanisads, and folloAVs naturally from tlie 
attempt by material similes to express the immaterial, 
and the use of examples is common to all Indian philosophy. 
The appearance of the doctrine of vyCipti makes a great 
advance on the primitive XA-aya, and, av hen it is remembered 
^ Suali, pp. 423, 424. 2 guali, pp. 364-70. 
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that the two systems never really deal intelligently 
with the question of epistemology/ it is doubtful if the 
credit of the doctrine must not be attributed to an 
external source.- especially when it is remembered that 
such an obvious source had existed for 800 years and that 
India so readily appropriated for itself in its own way 
Greek astronomy. The fact seems to me to deprive the 
history of Indian logic of the interest which would 
normally be devoted to it, if it could reasonabl}" be 
thought to be original in its development. The excellence 
of the Aristotelian logic is preciseh" due to its connexion 
with a rational theory of knowledge, and the absence of* 
such a tlieory in the Xyaya and Vaisesika schools is an 
adequate explanation of tlieir failure at an early date to 
evolve a theory of stdlogism. From this point of view 
the question of Buddhist or Vaisesika priority becomes of 
less moment; if the vydiiti doctrine is, as I believe, Greek, 
then the credit of it belongs neitlier to Vaisesika nor to 
Dignaga. It is peril aps to be regretted that Profe.ssor 
Suali has not given his view on this question. 

One other point of great interest is the religious side^ 
of tlie systems. Neither Sutra expressly discusses the 
existence or nature of a 2'^^ mat man as contrasted with 
the individual Cdnian, though tlie syncretist view treats 
the Nyjiya at man as compreliending in it botli sides. 
But at any rate there seems reasonable evidence that both 
systems became deeply imbued with Sivaite influences ; 
Brasastapada seems to recognize Is vara as the creator 
of the universe ; Uddyotakara is styled 2>^^dpata, and 
lie and Vacaspatimisra, no less than Udayanacarya, 
develoj) the theistic side of the Nyilya. It is not 
impossible that Vats3^ayana and even Gotama'^ were 

^ Cf. Suali, pp. 2()S-70, wlio givob a valuable discussion of huddhi, 
not “intelligence’', but “thoughts”. 

“ Cf. Vidyabhusaiia's remark, op. cit. p. 90, n. 1. ^ Suali, pp. 126-35. 

^ Suali, p. 178, n. 2, seems to waver in his view on this point. 
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theists. Nor in any case is it at all probable that the 
original atheism of the Vaisesika was due to Saihkya 
influence. At any rate, the theism of the Nyaya passed 
into Sivaitism, and botli systems in their unified form 
adopted the yoga practices of that faith, as the evidence 
of Gunaratna, the commentator on Haribhadra's Saddar- 
sanasamiiccaya, and of Rajasekhara in the fourteenth 
century prove. 

Professor Suali's account of the atomic theory of the 
Yaisesikas leaves that strange doctrine still unexplained 
in origin. It is doubtful whether any explanation of the 
v>rigin of the theory is satisfactory which does not admit 
borrowing. It is quite true that mere vague similarity of 
o-eneral theory is not conclusive, but there is a very close 
likeness between the Indian and Greek doctrines even in 
points of detail. Consideration of this question does not, 
however, fall Avithin the scope of Professor Suali's 
present work. 

Of tlie man}^ literary notices the most important novelties 
are the new dates accepted for Uda3"ana and Vficaspati- 
misra. The traditional dates for tliese autliors were 
shoAvn by me in lOOS in this Journal^ to be impossible 
of acceptance in the light of new facts available, and 
Professor Suali has accepted 1113^ arguments, and in 
addition to adopting for Uda3^ana, who is still placed b}^ 
Professor Jacobi “ in the twelftii centur3^ A.D., the date 
A.P. 984 for the lAikscoja roll, he adduces for Yacaspati 
the date A.D. 841 for Ids XyO yasuctnihaiidha, which 
confirms the other evidence for placing him in the ninth 
centur3^^ 

Interest also attaches to the discussion of the dates of 
the Nuddea School: the sequence recorded is Yfisudeva 
Sarvabhauma, liaghunatha, the author of the Didltitiy 
Mathuranatha, Raghudeva, and J8ankara Misra. The date 

^ 1908, pp. 522-6. 

Suali, x>p. 57-62. 


“ Ennjc, of RtJujion and Ethics^ i, 202. 
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of Yasudeva Sarvabliauma would be fixed at A.D. 1250 if 
lie is to be regarded as the contemporary of Jayadeva, 
who certainly lived about A.D. 1250. On the other hand, 
Saiikara Misra composed a comment on Jagadisa’s com- 
mentary on Raghunatha’s Didkiti ; Jagadisa lived about 
A.D. IGOO, and a tradition places Raghunatha contemporary 
with Caitan^^a (b. A.D. 1484), Professor Suali thinks 
that the probable confusion is in the assertion of the 
contemporaneity of Jayadeva and Yasudeva, and this is 
perhaps the most simple explanation.^ 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


The Study of Sanskrit, By Pandit Lingesha Yidya- 
BHUSANA Yedanta-Yachaspati. Bombay, 1913, 

This is a brightly written plea for the revival of 
Sanskrit studies in India by a Pandit who has assimilated 
much of the spirit of modern learning while remaining 
convinced of the fundamental importance to India of that 
language. The plan of the book is a brief summary of 
Sanskrit literature designed to show its great extent and 
importance, followed by a summary of the reasons for 
its decline and suggestions for its revival. The decline 
is traced to the political conquests of Maliomedan and 
Christian, the resulting degradation of the study of 
Sanskrit, which, thougli preserved, fell into the hands of 
Sastris who present the quaint phenomenon of “ the 
greatest repository of Sanskrit learning in blissful 
io-norance of modern times and its needs ”, and the 
ignorance of foreigners of the contents of Sanskrit 
literature and their value. For the revival he looks to 
the action of government in the direct and indirect 
encouragement of Sanskrit students, to the Universities, 

' Suali, pp. 80-4. Cf. for the dates, Keith, Bodleian Catalogue, 
Appendix, pp. 73-4. The date of Jagadisa’s pupil (Suali, p. 94) given 
by Aufrecht is not quite correct ; see Keith, p. 74. 
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and to the Maths and rich Indians whose generosity he 
suggests should be addressed to this important purpose. 

The Pandit is careful to point out that lie does not 
advocate the disregard of English, '' the one key Avhich 
opens the gate to the vast civilisation and culture of the 
modern world/' and which serves as “ a new and powerful 
unifying factor among the Indians Similarly, he insists 
that Sanskrit must be studied in the modern method, and 
so studied he believes that Sanskrit stands unrivalled in 
stimulating the moral and spiritual faculties, and is 
admirably adapted to counteract the pronounced 
materialistic tendency of an Engli.sh educixtion. 

The value of the book is increased by a short preface 
by Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, who points out 
that the Universities have already done much to establish 
the importance of the study of Sanskrit. 

A. Bekriedale Keith. 


Vasavadatta. a Sanskrit Romance by Subandliu. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Xotes, by 
Louis H. Gray, Ph.D. New York : Columbia 
University Press, 191 ‘k 

Subandliu has now found, like Bana, his delinitive 
rendering into English, and Dr. Gray is to be congratulated 
on the completion of what must liave been a work, if of 
love, still of long and wearisome labour. But the act 
of translation, which reveals the Ydsavadaiio. in its true 
inwardness, raises inevitably the (juestion why the 
romance ever attained fame. The translator, who liandles 
the question with admirable moderation, finds ^ '' true 
melody in the long, rolling compounds, a sesquipedalian 
majesty which can never be ecjualled save in Sanskrit’' ; 
and the alliterations to him have “a lulling music all 
their own to ears weary of the blatant discords of 

1 p. 27. 
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vaunted modern progress In his view tlie paronomasias 
are “ veritable gems of terseness and twofold appropriate- 
ness even thoiigli some are manifestly forced and 
detrimental to tlie sense of the passages in which they 
occur. He sees, too, in Subandhu the creator of a literary 
genre, and finds much to admire in his descriptions of 
mountain, forest, and stream, the Eaja s valour and the 
loveliness of the heroine herself. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the genre is 
much older tlian Subandhu : the complete and formal 
shape of his work precludes any idea of the genre being 
new : perhaps chance alone has failed so far to preserve 
an earlier masterpiece. The descriptions, which take the 
place of any real action, are without exception ludicrously 
overloaded and elaborated, thus from a literary standpoint 
losing all real merit. Moreover, they are often stereo- 
typed, revealing the commonplaces of Indian scenery and 
description ; at other times they are absurdly far-fetched, 
and are clearly mere shows of erudition, which incidentally 
present valuable notices such as that of the MaliCibharata 
as having a liundred books. In all. cases tliey are greatly 
exaggerated. Still more serious, however, to the claim 
of Subandhu to be taken seriously is his style. Dr. Gx'a}" 
in a very interesting way ^ compares Lyly’s use in tlie 
Euphues of alliteration, antithesis, paronomasia, and 
learned allusions with the same characteristics in 
Subandhu. But, apart from the fact that these notes 
of the style of the Euphues are admittedly signs of the 
early and unformed state of Lyly’s prose,- tliere is a great 
gulf between the antitheses and paronomasias of the 
two writers. Those of Lyh" are essentially simple : he 
expresses fully both members of his antitheses and sets 
out completely his paronomasias (e.g. “did not lupiter’s 

^ pp. 33, 34. 

“ Compare tlie antitheses of Gorgias in the Helen and his fondness 
for verbal jingles. 
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egge bring forth as well Helen a light lions wife in earth 
as Castor a light starre in hcauen ? Subandhu makes 
one set of words play a double part, a precursor of the 
lack of sense which produces in due course such a work ‘ 
as tlie RaghavapCindavii/a, where the same poem tells at 
once the history of Rama and the Pandavas. The practice 
is bad enough in cases of a simple kind like vdnarascndm 
iva sugrivdngoAopasohliitdra, “adorned with a beautiful 
throat and armlets, as the army of monkeys (is adorned 
with Sugriva and Angada),’' but it reaches lower depths 
in cases like nCistihatd cdwCike^u, “there was infidelity 
only among materialists (for there was no poverty).” Of 
course, if these absurdities were rare the fault might be 
overlooked, but page after page of the text is full of 
them, many cases are far worse than tliose cited, and it is 
idle to see in tliem anything but a monstrosity, liowever 
much we must admire the skill of the translator in bringing 
them out. 

Dr. Gray^ has little to add to the discussion of 
Subandhu’s date. He is, of course, known to Bana, and 
lie mentions Uddyotakara ; hence Dr. Gray concludes 
that he belonged to the end of the sixth century, as 
Uddvotakara set himself to refute Dio-nao-a, who flourished 
between 520 A.D. and GOO A.D.- He holds also that he 
lived later, probably by at least a century, than Dandin, 
a view for which there seems no evidence available, 
especially as he discards^ the old view that the Chando- 
viciti referred to by Subandhu was a work of Dandin. 
The reference to the death of Yikramaditya he discusses 
at some length, and rejects Hoernle's tlieory that he 
was Yasod barman and reigned about 533-83 A.D. He 
also rejects tlie view that Subandhu refers to Dharmakirti s 

1 pp. 8-11. 

- This date he accepts from Kern. Manual of Indian Buddlmm^ p. 1*29; 
Max Muller, Six System!^, p. 477. But tlie date is probably too late. 
Cf. p. 1091. 

’ p. 78, n. 7, agreeing with Krishnamachariar in his Introd, pp. 36-8. 

^ JRAS. 1909, pp. 138 seq. 
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Alaiikdra, though that has the support of Sivaramas 
commentary. While it is by no means certain that we 
can trust Taranatha’s synchi'onism of Dharmakirti with 
a Thibetan king who died 650 A.D.d and while Hoernle 
placed Dharmakirti about 480-560 a.d. and Dignaga and 
Uddyotakara about 450-520 a.d., in point of fact there 
is now available evidence which is sufficient decisively to 
fix the date of these writers. In any case, the Alahhdra 
of Subandhu’s reference must have been some text, and 
Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana has proved - that 
Dharmakirti and Udd^^otakara were contemporaries and 
quote each other s works, a fact which lends point to the 
mention of Uddyotakara and the Alahkdra in the same 
sentence. Moreover, he shows ^ tliat Dliarmakirti was 
a pupil of Dharmapala and that the latter flourished in 
the first lialf of the seventh century. We are therefore 
compelled to see in Subandhu a reference to Dharmakirti, 
and we must realize that Subandhu was only a slightly 
elder contemporary of Bana. 

Dr. Gray touches on the problem of the Greek origin 
of the romance suggested by Professor Peterson.^ The 
fact is that there is no possibility of proving Greek 
influence. That stories were known among the Greeks 
on the Indian border during the period of Greek invasion 
is obvious, but that in any real sense these stories are the 
source of the Indian romance we have no evidence to 
sliow, and at any rate the actual divergence between the 
two types is so great as to render any theory of borrowing 
no more than a conjecture without grounds. The Indian 
romance is d i fie rent ia ted from the Greek by its disregard 
for the narration of adventures which is so marked 
a feature of the Greek romance, and by its elaboration 
of form, seen in its paronomasias and in its appalling 

^ Accepted by Jacobi, JAOS. xxxi, 2 seq. - JR AS. 1914, pp. 603-7. 

® Meditral School of Indian Lo<fic, p. 105. 

■* KCidamhari-, pp. 101-4 ; so Weber, SBA, xxxvii, 917. 


JRAS. 1914. 


71 
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compounds, which is totally foreign to the childish 
simplicity of style of the Greek stories.^ It is perfectly 
true that this fact of difference is not incompatible with 
borrowing, as India can assimilate and transmute what it 
received, and the Sanskrit romance is, as we have it, 
essentially a product of elaborate learning ; but, as in the 
case of the drama, we cannot say tliat there is any reliable 
ground to- suppose that the origin of tlie romance is due 
to Greece. The tradition^ that telling stories at night 
was introduced into India from Gi^eece b}^ Alexander the 
Great is of course of no weight. 

Dr. Gra\" has added to the value of his translation by 
notes, including parallels of incident in modern Indian 
and other folk tales. It was perhaps liardly worth while 
endorsing Fay’s ^ most improbable theory that Matarisvan 
means having Avater as his mother which is only less 
unlikely than his other \\e\v ^ that it means materiae 
puer”. He has also printed the southern version of the 
text, and given, besides a bibliography, a lexicographical 
appendix of much interest. 

A. Berriedale Keith. 


Hariscanora il virtuoso (Satyahariscaxdka), Dramma 
iXDiAXO Di Ramacaxdra. Priiiui versione dal- 
Foriginale per cura di Mario Yallauri. Florence, 
1913. 

The Satyahariscandra is a Xataka by Ramacandra, 
whose date is fixed at the end of the twelfth century a.B. 
by his proclahning liimself in the prologue as a pupil 
of the famous Heuuicaiidra. As usual, the subject is 

^ The cases of hoinoioteleuta, alliteration, parisosis, and strained 
compounds referred to by Oray, p, 30, are wholly incomparable with 
the Sanskrit UhCS ; the Greek authors have a few instances as special 
ornaments ; the Sanskrit essentially depends on them. 

- Rohde, Gritchiachtr Roman-, p. 593; see Gray, p. 96, n. 14. 

JAOS. xvi, pp. clxxii-iii. ^ KZ. xlv, 134-5. 
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a hackneyed one, an episode found in the MCirlrindeya 
Picrdnciy and dramatized a couple of centuries earlier by 
Ksemisv’ara in his CanchthaitUhi . The degree of originality 
of Raiiiacaiidra consists merely in his development of the 
action so as most clearly" to reveal the moral purpose of 
the story in its apotheosis of the virtue of truth in the 
form of lidelity to a rash vow. The chief interest in the 
drama lies in its form of development : Indra, anxious to 
prove Hariscandra’s virtue, allows Jxim, with the aid of 
Kundaprabha and Candractida, to be tested by being 
reduced to the uttermost depths of liuman misery through 
his determination to fulfil a rash promise made to 
a hermit in expiation of an accidental sin. Mr. Yallauri ^ 
recognizes in this series of events a close parallel to' the 
story of Job, and holds - that tlie similarit\^ of the action 
can only be accounted for on the liypothesis that the 
motive of the exposition in a prologue of tlie divine plan 
of tempting Job was borrowed in India througli the action 
of Christian missionaries. He points out that, although 
the actual form of the drama has no prologue explaining 
tlie situation, the drama does unquestionably rest on the 
basis of such a prologue. It is, however, clearly going 
too far to accept this theory : the idea of resistance to 
temptation is admittedly Indian and old, and the parallelism 
in form with the Book of Job is far too slight to make 
the suggestion of borrowing more than fanciful. 

The translation, made from the Bombay edition of 1898, 
reads well ; the autlior is unaffectedly an admirer of tlie 
pathos of the drama, in proof of whicli lie cites the opening 
of the third act, where Rainacandra cleverly depicts the 
scene in wliich tlie hunger of his son, beguiled for 
a moment by the sight and sounds of the Ganges, drives 
the king to sell his wife and the child into slaveiy. In 

1 pp. 23, 24. 

“ Following’ Weber, Ind. Stud, xv, 413-17 ; Lpisches im vedischcn 
Ritual y j). 14. 
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fact, the play has some degree of merit, but it is devoid 
of originality of conception or any marked beauty of 
diction, and is chiefly interesting as an agreeable specimen 
of the work done by the lesser Indian dramatists in the 
drama of morals. 

A. Berkiedale Keith. 


Archeologie DU SuD DE l'Inde. By Professor G. 
Jouveau-Dubreuil. Published in the Annales du 
Musee Guimet, under the auspices of the French 
Ministry of Public Instruction. 2 vols. 1914. 

Up to the present time students of South-Indian 
architectural stifles have luid to depend for their 
information on the works of FerOTSson and Buroess, and 
on Mr. Beas GJttditkififn Arclt itednre (1896) and Fallava 
Architecture (1909). But in these treatises no attempt 
has been made to trace chronoloo^icallv the chano*e of 
form assumed in each of the separate details which, taken 
together, constitute or adorn the structural wliole. Mr. Rea 
describes each temple separately, while the other works 
are too comprehensive to allow of a lengthy and minute 
consideration of individual parts. Pi'ofessor Jouveau- 
Dubreuil has now undertaken this most useful and 
interesting study, and lie is to be lieartily congratulated 
on the 3'esult. He writes concisely, in simple and vigorous 
language, and in logical style. He takes in turn eacli 
individual part of each member of the temple (vol. i) and 
each image sculptured on it (vol. ii), and by means of 
abundant illustration traces, ciuituiy by century, the 
changes that have taken place in these ; and thus makes 
it possible for any student or arch geologist to decide for 
himself on its approximate date by observation of such 
details as the capital, shaft, or base of a pillar, the corbel 
above it, the style of the entablature, the ornaments 
sculptured on it, and, in the matter of iconography, by 
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noticing the treatment of the subject, of the emblems of 
the dress or of the pose of the figure. The author’s 
investigations are for the present confined to the 
architecture of the Tamil Dravidians ; but it is to be 
hoped that he may be enabled hereafter to give us 
volumes equally instructive dealing with the Telugu and 
Kanarese countries. To make his teaching plain he 
enforces every argument by illustration. There are 
upwards of two liundred particularly clear and good 
photographs, and far more than that number of drawings, 
plans, and figures in the text. 

Professor Dubreuil divides the history of Dravidian 
art in the extreme south into five periods each of 
250 years — (1) the Pallava style, a.d. 600-850; (2) the 
Chola style, a.d. 850-1100 ; (3) the Pandya style, 

A.D. 1100-1350 ; (4) the Vijayanagar style, a.d. 1350- 
1600 ; (5) the Madura style, a.d. 1600 to the present day. 
This division is rough, and it seems hardly necessary to 
insist on an equality of duration for tlie successive epochs. 
As a matter of fact, tlie period of Chola domination lasted 
till well into the thirteenth century, and the period of 
Pandya influence in Cho]a lands was brief. Tlie peculiarity 
of the architecture and sculpture of the Tamil country 
consists in the fact, the Professor insists, tliat it is purely 
indigenous. No foreign element has ever been introduced 
into it. The temples contain no motive of ornamentation 
derived from any otlier source. It has changed by itself 
by a process of natural evolution since the seventh 
century A.D., the art of the jireceding period being 
Buddhist. We can trace its gradual change century by 
century, and in consequence it presents to us a very 
interesting and very rare state of tilings, namely the 
growth of an architecture isolated from any outside 
influence. The workmen of each age had tlieir fixed 
canons, as they have to-day, and they could only depart 
from them to a very moderate extent. Each individual 
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detail of a pillar carved in the present day can be 
recognized as a descendant of the earliest form ; there is 
no break in the continuity and no intrusion of st^de. 

Previous to the seventh century A.D. the art of the 
Buddhists was modified by the infiuence of the Greeks 
and Bom an s, and to this the author attributes the 
representation of the figure of the Buddha, for in 
monuments of Asoka’s date he was never represented at 
all. He thinks that the Buddha's robes, the hair tied in 
a knot, the aureole often depicted behind his head and 
behind the heads of his disciples, are due to this influence, 
introduced probably in the period of Kanishka and carried 
into the times of the Guptas. After the Gupta period 
began the severance of the Hindu styles into northern and 
southern. 

A few of Professor Dubreuil’s conclusions may be 
noticed with advantage. 

Thus he shows that particular parts of the temple 
received particular attention during each period. In 
period 1 this was the rock -cut shrine, in period 2 the 
temple vimdna, in period 3 the gojmram, in period 4 the 
maudajyam, in period 5 the corridor. Brick was not used 
before the thirteenth century (i, pp. 57, 58, 64), No 
image of Rama, Sita, or Hanuman is found in any temple 
anterior to the tenth centuiy, nor in any ancient temple 
is there found an image of Krishna the flutist ( Vemigopdl), 
or Krishna and the batliing women {jala kr'idd). The 
A aishnava 'iidincnii mark is never seen earlier than the 
fifteenth century (ii, p. 8). His style of treatment of 
a subject may be illustrated by his consideration of the 
cliCihra held in the hand of figures of Vishnu. During 
the Pal lava epoch it was a wheel seen edgewise, and was 
held between the thumb and first fino-er ; durincr the 

O' o 

Chola epoch it was a wlieel seen edgewise, supported on 
the first and second fingers, and sometimes with two 
flames issuing from the hub and one from the top ; during 
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the Pandya, Yijayanagar, and Madura epochs it is similarly 
supported and adorned, but in the tliirteenth century the 
wheel is represented slightly in perspective, in the fifteenth 
centuiy it is seen as a circle with four flames, one being 
between the fingers ; and in the eighteenth century and 
since then it is presented like the last, but has, round 
the upper half of it, a silk scarf tied with the ends 
displayed on eacli side (ii, pp. 6, 7, 63, 64). The evolution 
of tlie saiiha is similarly treated, and so with every 
detail of every part of the sculpture and iconography. 

The author refrains altogetlier from any consideration 
of such questions as beauty, or decadence, or the neglect 
in later periods of true architectural principles, and 
confines himself solely to the consideration of the historic 
evolution of motives of ornament : and for this purpose 
he publishes side by side figures of the gods as represented 
in ancient sculpture and their debased descendants of 
to-day, not for comparison of their relative beauty or 
ugliness, but simply from the point of view of treatment 
of detail. (See, for instance, vol. ii, p). xxi, the image of 
Ranganadha ; pi. xxxvii. Gaja-Lakshmi.) 

The work has been carefully edited, but there are a few 
misprints and errors. In vol. i, p. 85, 11. 4 and 8, 
- PL XX ” should be PL XV On p. 93, 1. 27, “ PL IX ” 
should be ‘'PL XIX’’. The English extract in the note 
to i, 174, has been badly mishandled. 

On pp. 34 and 35 the author writes of the extensive 
Buddhist remains at Guntupalle as if that place were near 
the mouths of the Godavari River ; they are actually quite 
60 miles from the nearest mouth, being about 20 miles 
north of Ellore. Writing of the rock-cut group of Vishnu 
reclining on the serpent in one of the Mavalipuram caves, 
Professor Dubreuil describes the large club-bearing figures 
at the feet of the god as being simply “ warriors ’’ (i, 86). 
I have seen many of these ancient groups, and have always 
believed that these armed personages, shown as gigantic 
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in size but invariably in a position proving them to be 
retreating baffled and beaten, were intended to represent 
the Asuras, powers of darkness and evil, humbled by and 
retiring before the presence of the life-giving deity. 

From my own point of view the most serious mistake 
in the book is to be found in the note to vol. i, p. 126, 
where the author, of course by pure accident, does me the 
entirely undeserved honour of attributing to me the 
authorship of Mr. Vincent Smith’s Fine Art in India. 
The error is much to be regretted. 

R. Sewell. 


Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum, Lahore. 

By R. B. Whitehead. Oxford, 1914. 

(Ccnitinued from the July Part, p. 795.) 

The second volume of this Catalogue deals with the 
coins of the Mughal Emperors of India, an important 
series which until recent times has not received adequate 
attention from numismatists. The revival of interest in 
the subject may be said to date from the publication of 
the British Museum Catalogue in 1892 and from the 
researches of Mr. C. J. Rodgers in the Panjab. The 
British Museum cabinet then contained about 1,250 coins, 
a number now greatly increased. The recent activity in 
this branch of numismatics may be measured by the fact 
that the Indian Museum at Calcutta, which contained 
863 Mughal coins in 1894, contained 2,560 when 
Mr. Nelson Wright’s Catalogue vas issued in 1908, and 
the Lahore cabinet catalogued by Mr. C. J. Rodgers in 
1892, and consisting mainly of his own collection, contained 
1,559 Mughal coins, whereas the present Catalogue shows 
3,283, the greatest number published as yet in any 
catalogue. This collection is probably unrivalled in the 
number of mints and the extraordinary variety of small 
silver and copper coins which it includes, although it does 
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not approach the magnificent gold series of the British 
Museum. A catalogue of the St. Petersburg Collection, 
which has absorbed many well-known private collections 
made by British collectors in India, is much to be desired. 
The number of new mints brought to light during the last 
twenty years is astonishing. The publication of these, in 
which the Koyal Numismatic Society at one time took 
a considerable part, has of late been carried on .almost 
entirely in the Numismatic Supplements of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and Mr. Whitehead’s share in this work 
has been a large one. The Laliore Collection has taken 
full advantage of the recent discoveries, and at present 
134 mints, out of 200 known, are represented there. The 
Indian Museum has fallen behind in the race, as Lahore 
possesses fifty-four mints not to be found at Calcutta, 
while Calcutta has only eight which Lahore does not 
possess. 

There are many points of interest in the mints of the 
Mughal empei'ors, both those which have long been known 
and those more recently brought to light, but space does 
not admit of more than a few of these beino- mentioned. 

Under [Multan, for instance, we find that both gold and 
silver was struck at this mint in 1173 (1759) in the name 
of 'Alamgir II, and we know that at that period Taimur 
Shah Durrani Avas ruling at Multan as Nizam under his 
father Ahmad Shah, and in fact a rupee of his struck at 
Multan the same year is in existence. ‘Alamgir II's rupees 
were also struck in 1172 (1758) at Dera (i.e. Dera Ghazi 
Khan), although the wliole of that region had for some 
time been under the Durranis. 

Muzafiargarh, which lies between Multan and Dera 
Ghazi Khan, a fiords an even more perplexing problem, for 
at a much later period, 1209-12 (1794-7), rupees Avere 
struck there in the name of Shah ‘Alain II, although 
it had long formed an integral part of the Durrani 
kingdom, and Zaman Shah had mints at Multan and Dera. 
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The earlier coinage of 1173 may be explained by supposing 
that some hope existed that the Muglial Empire might be 
restored, but such could hardly have existed in Shah 
'Alam’s case. It seems probable tliat this Muzaftargarh is 
not the insignificant Panjab town, never before known as 
a mint-town, but some otlier place as yet unidentified. Tlie 
name Muzafiargarh, like Zafarabad, Zafarnagar, etc., might 
be applied to commemorate a ^•ictory- 

The identification of Zafarabad itself lias been tlie 
subject of some discussion, and Mr. Whitehead accepts the 
conclusion come to by Dr. G. P. Taylor in Ins article in 
JASB. ?sum. Supp. No. 12, that it is identical with Bidar 
in the Dakkhin. The late Mr. Irvine, who originally 
made this suggestion, in a note to his translation of 
Mamiccis Storia do Mogor (vol. i, p. 322) adopted the 
view that it was tlie Zafarabad on the Indus mentioned 
by Manucci, which he identified with Atak, and pointed 
out that the gap between the earlier coins of Atak struck 
by Akbar and tlie later rupee of A.H. 1158 would be filled 
if the Zafarabad mint was at Atak. Dr. G. P. Ta^dor 
thought that the filling of the gap was very partial, 
leavincr a long interval without coins before 1158, when 
only one coin is forthcoming. It must be remembered, 
however, that the Atak mint was in a district under 
Nadir Shah’s power in 1158, and that it formed part of 
the Durrani kingdom soon after the date of the solitary 
coin of Muhammad Shah. Ahmad Shah Duriani struck 
there both in gold and silver, and there is an Atak rupee 
of his as early as his 9th year (11 09). Unless the mint 
had been active and in working order it is unlikely that 
the Durranis would have used it, as they had another mint 
near by at Peshawar, wliere Ahmad Shah struck in his 
2nd year. There seems, therefore, to be good ground 
for inferring the continuity of the mint, and this is, as far 
as it goes, an argument in favour of identifying Zafarabad 
with Atak. I am not now inclined to attach much 
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importance to the fabric of the coins pointing to a northern 
rather than a Dakkhini origin, as Dr. G. P. Taylor, with 
his great experience, considers that the evidence is not 
sufficient to justify this view. I may add, however, that 
a Zafarabad coin in my possession was found in the north 
of the Panjab. At present I think the identification of 
Zafarabad is not fully established eitlier with Bidar 
or Atak. 

Under Haidarabad (Daru’l-jihad) reference might have 
been made to my note in '' Some Coins of the Mughal 
Emperors ”, Xum. Citron., 1902, where I described a rupee 
(pi. Ixxii) of Kamba^ish of that mint. Mr. Whitehead 
says that Kambal^sh struck in both gold and silver at 
Haidarabad, but no mention of a silver coinage of 
Kamba^sh at that mint was made in Mr. Burn's list 
of 1904. 

Anotlier mint wliose identification is still doubtful is 
Islamabad. There can be no douljt that Mathura was the 
mint which bore that name in the reign of Shah ‘Alam II, 
but Aurangzeb's mint must have been named from one of 
the towns conquered and renamed Islamabad by him, 
viz., Chakna, Chittagong, and possibly some others. 
Mr. \Yliitehead quotes from J. Sarkar’s India of 
Auranifzeh a place named Rairi in the province of 
Aurangabad, and Jalna niight be added, as both Rairi 
and Jalna appear in J. Sarkar’s list (p. 1G3, taken 
from the Chaliar Gulshan) of places called Iskirnabad 
in the Aurangabad Subah. It is not clear whether these 
two places were among Aurangzeb’s comjuests, and as far 
as the evidence goes I still think, as in 1902, that the 
probability is in favour of Chakna, as the earliest of 
Aurangzeb’s conquests which received the name of 
Islamabad. 

Many such doubtful points must arise as regards the 
numerous obscure mints which recent researches have 
brouorht to liofht. Some have been dealt with in the 

o O 
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Numismatic Supplements already alluded to, also by 
Mr. Nelson Wright in his Catcdorjue of the Coins in the 
Indian Museum. In this volume Mr. Whitehead has, 
with great success, endeavoured to summarize all that has 
been as yet ascertained ; and numismatists wlio have been 
accustomed to use the lists of Dr. Codrington and 
Mr. Burn must now supplement their information from 
his very full notes on the mint -cities of the Mughal 
Empire. The Catalogue is excellently printed and 
illustrated Avith twenty-one plates. 

A companion volume on the coins of the Suit ms of 
Dehli and the other Musulman rulers of India AA^ould be 
welcomed by all students of the subject. 

M. Longworth Dames. 


The Language of the Nawar or Zutt. Gypsy Lore 
Society Monographs, No. 3. By K. A. Stewart 
Macalistek. London, 1914. 

The Nawar or Zutt are a nomadic race inhabiting^ 
Palestine, and are of undoubted gypSA^ origin. The Avord 
NaAA^ar is an Arabic plural from the singular Niiri, Avdiich 
may Avell be identical Avith the Luri of Persia. They call 
themseK^es, howeA er, Dom, and the name Nawar is only 
applied to tliem by strangei's, as Avell as the alternative 
Zutt. The latter Avord is the Indian Jatt, Avhich took the 
form Zutt in the Avritings of the early Arab chroniclers 
from Tabari and ^lasTidi onwards. 

Mr. Macalister lias been associated AAuth this interesting 
race, many of Avliom he employed on excavation Avork for 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, and has made a study of 
their language, the results of AAdiicli are given in the 
excellent monograph noAV published for the G^^psy Lore 
Society. It includes a full grammar and vocabulaiy and 
a large collection of stories and narrati\'es, including some 
which are of great interest as specimens of folklore. 
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There is good historical ground for holding that the 
various tribes classed as gypsies (of whom the Nawar are 
a branch) were originally inhabitants of the Indus Valley; 
and their language bears out this theory, as it shows 
a greater affinity with tlie dialects of that region than 
with those of any other part of India. Tliere are also 
some traces of Pisaci intluence, inasmucii as certain forms 
are found which cannot be definitely assigned either to 
the Indian or Iranian branches, but seem to preserve 
certain characteristics belonging to the period before the 
full development of Iranian peculiarities. Sir G. Grierson 
has pointed out that, owing to the settlement of Pisaci 
colonies in the Indus Valley, the languages spoken there, 
Lahnda and Sind hi, keep some Pisaci features, and in 
this point also the gypsy languages are like them. The 
dialect of the Nawar belongs to this group, and in spite of 
a laroe admixture of Arabic words and grammatical forms 
it shows its origin very clearly, and is indeed a highly 
developed form of a modern Prakritic language. 

Mr. IMacalister has made use of a system of trans- 
litei*ation which differs in some respects from any of the 
recognized systems. This must be regretted, as the 
multiplication of systems can only cause confusion. For 
instance, the symbol c7, universally used for the broad a in 
“father”, is here used as equivalent to the French e, which 
a without a sign denoting length is used for the broad 
sound ; and u, ^vliich occurs very fre(|uent]y, is said to be 
the English a in “fat” ; o is said to be the English o in “pot”. 
This system of transliteration may no doubt be defended 
as well adapted to the language. It would seem, 
nevertheless, that peculiar sounds might have been 
provided for as additions to an established and recognized 
system of transliteration. jMr. ]\racalister has done well 
in marking the accent througliout. 

The English sounds of a and o alluded to above are 
extremely uncommon, and are hardly to be found in 
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European or Asiatic languages ; indeed, the short English 
o may be said to be contined to England proper, as it is 
never heard in the United States. It is impossible to 
avoid doubting whether these rare sounds are actually 
those denoted in the Xawar language by d and o. 

Grammatical affinities may be discerned in the following 
cases : — 

The Verb 

Infinitive in ar : Lahnda an ; Kasmlrl wi. This is the 
‘ dependent i)resent future ’’ used in the sense of an infinitive. 

C AIT SAL 

formed by inserting an, lau, or nait after the stem. Cf. the 
Lahnda form in -divan, also the Iranian causals, as in Pers. 
-anidan, Bal. -ainacjli. For lau cf. Hindi bitJild- from haitJi-, 
chkhld- from dekh. 

The preterite in d or r is closer to the Iranian than to the 
Indian forms, although a certain number of so-called “ irregular” 
past participles in Lahnda, etc., preserve the t or d forms. In 
Pisixci they seem to have nearly disappeared. Thus kerdd 
corresponds very closely with Pers. karda, “did,” while 
a parallel for sltd, “slept,” may be found in the Lahnda 

Numerals 

show a close relation to Pisaci and Lahnda, and are nearer to 
Iranian than Indian forms, thus— 


1. yikd 

Pis. ek, If at, etc. 

; Pers. yak ; Lahnda hikk 

2. dl 

dfi, dil 

dll 

dll 

8. tar an 

tre, Ole, etc. 


trai 

4. kar 

std 

cahdr 

'car 



(Pasto tsalor) 


Here 

the preservation of 

the medial t, not 

found 


either modern Indian or Iranian languages, except in Pasto 
(where it becomes 1), is very remarkable. This extends to 
other gypsy dialects, 

5. punj Pisaci has forms pcinj panj 

in j and c 

Pis. so, kih, etc. ; Pers. sas ; Lahnda, etc., chi 


6. sas 
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7. hot Pis. sut^ etc. ; Pers. haft ; Lahnda satt 

Here the Iranian form takes the place of the Indian, 
which prevails both in Pisaci and Lahnda. 

8. Generally itcir tod btdr^ “four and four,” but a form host 
found in one dialect is close to the Pers. hast. 

9. This also applies to nah^ which is found in the same dialect. 

10. daSy des das, de, dak dah dcili 

Here the Indian form in 5 is preferred to the Iranian in 
h, which is used in Lahnda. The Pis. languages vary. 

20. li'ls VLSI hist vih 

his 
hi 

tciih 

Here the original s form is adhered to, as in Persian as 
well as most of the Indian languages, though Lahnda and 
some Pisaci dialects adopt the h form. 


Pronominal Suffixes 

These are very characteristic of the Nawar language, and, as 
in Lahnda, form integral compounds with verbal forms. The 
usual form 


may be compared 


the Pisaci 


Sing. 

Plural 

1. -VI 

-vian 

2. -r 

-ran 

3. -s 

-san 

with the Lahndii 

1. -VI 

-sc 

2. -1 

-VC 

3. -5 

-VC 

1. -Vh 

-via, -VI is, 

2. -s, -1 

-vii, etc. 

3. -s 

-ni, etc. 


and the Persian 


1. -VI j -avi 

2. -t, -at 


3. -s, -as 

The forms in the 1st and 3rd persons can be easily 
explained by reference to the parallels quoted, but the 
2nd pers. sing, in -r requires elucidation. There are some 
rare Pisaci 2nd pers. plural forms in “r. 
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Yocabulary 

A long list of Indian and Iranian forms might be drawn np, 
but a few instances will suffice here. 
bar, brother. Pis. hrd ; Lahnda, hJiird. 
tiger, before. Lahndfi, age re. 

cloici, wooden spoon. Lahnda, dot ; Eng. gypsy, roi. 
hri, heart. Pis. hem, hard, herdi ; Lahnda, hdh. (No trace 
of the Iranian ^ or d.) 
nastar, to flee. Lahnda, nasaii. 
pai, husband. Lahnda, jxii. 

^dh'd) ' Lahnda, putr. 

audr, to come. Pers. dimadan; Lahnda, divan. 

jar, to go. Lahnda, jd. 

herd)', to do. Pers. kardan ; Lahnda, karan. 

jCuiar, to know. Pers. ddn-istan ; Lahnda, ; Bal. zdnagli. 

kdldr, to open, loose. Lahnda, khdlcni. 

mdnd, bread, loaf. SindhI, vidni. 

kMldr, to pull. Pers. kashidan ; Pasto, kkil. 

hrdri, cat. Ivasmiri, hrdr^^. 

hoi, much. Panjabi, hlwt ; Lahnda, hahu. 

tier, to give. Lahnda, de, etc. 

dai, mother. Lahnda, ddl (foster-mother). 

dad, grandfather. Lahnda, dada. 

hrinz, rice (explained as ‘ from the Turkish hirinjl, ‘first,' 
adopted in Ar. in the sense of first-rate ”)• Pers. hirinj, 
rice. Cf. Skt. vrihi, which would be equivalent to an 
Iranian vrlzi (Pasto vrize). The Greek onjza is no 
doubt derived from some such form. The Turkish origin 
can hardly be defended. 

jar and gar, to go, are two distinct roots — jd, go, and gard, 
return, as found in the causal garnaur = 'Pt^vs. gardamdan. 
des, abode. Pers. dch ; Lahnda, dcs. 
dirga, long. Pers. diraz \ Pis. driga. 
dir, far. Pers. dar: Bal. dir. 
dlrl, daughter. Lahnda, dhl, pi. dhlrl. 
hast, hand. Pis. hast. Most Indian forms which preserve 
the 8kt. h lose the 5, while Pers., which keeps the st 
termination, transforms the h to d {z in Avesta), 
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idrdlc, grapes. Lahnda and Baloci, drakh. 

dls, day. Pis. des ; Skt. dlvasa. 

gdli, talk, Lahnda, gdlh ; Panjabi, gaL 

gorUj cow. Pers. guv ; Paste, yvd ; Lahnda, gau ; Bal. 

gbrivdf buU.i gokh ; Pis. goh^ gde, etc. 

gas, grass. Hindi, ghds ; Pers. giydh ; Lahnda, ghdh, 

ya7 ro, son- in -law\ Lahnda, ydzed/ra ; Bal. z avid 0, 

kail, ear. Lahnda, kaiui ; Pis. kdn, kdn, kor, etc. 

5//r, camel. Skt. Ar, Ubtra; Vers, hit ur ; Bal. Jiiistdr; Pis. 
btyur, etc. 

ckal {cdl), well. Av. cdtha : Bal. cliaO', Pers. cdh. 
teat, stone.) 


r Lahnda, icattd. 
icut, elm. J 

wai, wind. Lahnda, 2 vd. 


The above examples will sulBciently illustrate the close 
relationship between the Nawar language and those of 
Northern India, especially, as stated above, the Lahnda of 
the Indus Valley. The whole book deserves careful study, 
as it is full and accurate, and gives abundant specimens 
of the language in narrativ'e form. The folklore contained 
in the tales is in itself deserving of a separate study. 
Mr. Macalister's work must be welcomed as a most 
valuable contribution to philological knowledge. 

]\[. Loxgworth Dames. 


Ars Asiatica. Vol. 1. Par Edouard Chavannes et 
Raphael Petrucci. Bruxelles et Paris: G. Van 
Oest & 1914. 

This volume, the first of a series, provides a record of 
the important exhibition of Chinese paintings which took 
place at the 3Iusee Cernuschi in 1912. The names of the 
joint authors are sufficient guarantees that the work will 
completely attain the object advertised in the preface — 
to appeal both to the sinologue and to the connoisseur. 
Like everything coming from their pens, it is a monument 


JRAS. 1914. 


72 
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of able scliolarship and criticism. There are forty-seven 
most satisfactory reproductions in monochrome and in 
addition four repeated in colour. The general make-up 
of the book reaches a high standard of excellence which 
might well serve as a pattern for all works of this nature. 

The exhibition included no less than three pictures of 
the T'ang period. The first is attributed to Li Chao-tao, 
one of a family of artists who are famous as oiiginators 
of the landscape painting in colour that gave rise to wliat 
was afterwards known as the Northern '' to distinguish 
it from the Southern School of black and white painting 
dominated by the poet-painter Wang Wei. This picture, 
wliich is obviously a fragment of a larger work, represents 
a seventh century palace (called Chiu-ch'eng Kung) often 
since employed as a theme for paintings belonging to the 
category towers and storied buildings Even if it be 
not from the brush of Li Chao-tao himself, it is valuable 
as an early example of the colour scheme originated by 
the Li family and of the method of drawing perspectives 
with the certainty obtained by mechanical aids. 

Much stronger evidence of a master's hand is shown in 
the second drawing reproduced, which is attributed to the 
ninth century artist T'eng Clrang-yu, and represents 
Lit Tung-pin, one of the most popular of the group pa 
lisien so often appearing in Chinese art. Distinguished 
in conception and breadth of treatment, it is plainly the 
work of a great artist, and lias characteristics, as the 
authors remark, which show affinity with the well-known 
stone reproductions of Confucian portraits preserved at 
ClVii-fu and with the picture by Ku K'ai-chih in the 
British Museum. May not these be regarded . as among 
the earliest known examples of what was a purely 
indigenous ai*t and one independent of outside Buddhistic 
induence, and may not the portraiture of national heroes 

practised up to recent times and popularized in such 
books as the Cliieh-tzw-yaan and ^Yan-1^8iao-Vang — 
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represent a national tradition, the beginnings of whicli 
are lost in the mists of antiquity ? 

The next drawing has also for its subject the Patriarch 
Ld, but is a poor affair. There could be no more striking 
demonstration of the contrast between an original master- 
piece and a feeble copy than the placing of these two 
portraits of tlie same man side by side. One shows 
a dignified being endowed with life and individuality 
through the spontaneity and characterization of a great 
draughtsman’s brush ; the other has the feeble halting 
line of a diffident copyist who lacks the power of 
selection and of generalization. The third T'ang example 
is a coloured painting, delightfully simple, which belongs 
to the category birds and flowers 

Among the thousands of falcons in existence said to 
come from the hand of the Emperor Hui Tsung the one 
exhibited at the Musee Cernuschi seems to bear evidence 
of being genuine. Perhaps more interesting as an historical 
document than as a work of art, it still possesses many 
qualities distinct! \^e of Sung painting — qualities which 
find more artistic rendering in a fragment of a picture by 
Ts'ui Po. The last-named artist, together Avith Wu 
Yiian-yii, are credited Avith having brought about, at the 
end of the elcA^enth century, a renaissance of the ancient 
national tradition to Avhich they added the practice of 
monochrome effects of tone as taught by Wang Wei, 
combined Avith a gracious delicate colouring of their OAvn. 
The detailed analysis characteristic of the ''Northern 
School also ai^pears in these Sung pictures, but it has 
become less stilted and academic. 

Yiian painting is represented by no less than fifteen 
examples, most of them belonging to the school of Chao 
Mtmg-fu, famed as calligraphist, landscapist, and painter 
of horses. Two of the master's oavii Avorks painted in 
this last capacity are reproduced, and of these the picture 
labelled " CaA^aliers mongols poursuivant un cheval 
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ecliappe is specially remarkable for its vitality and 
vivid characterization. The transition stage between 
Sung and Yilan is exemplified by a graceful composition 
of birds and flowers by Clvien Hsiian. 

The remaining reproductions represent painting down 
to the eighteenth century, and of these perhaps tlie most 
interesting, because most distinctive, is a funeral portrait 
group of the Miug period. Perceval Yetts. 


China Rea^olutionized. By J. S. Thomson. Illustrated. 

London; T. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 

This is a very interesting book of 590 pages, written 
by an American, Avho, unlike many business men, made 
time whilst resident in China to study Chinese polities, 
life, manners and customs. Consequently the book is 
pre-eminently a business mans book. This, however, 
does not mean that it is devoid of interest to the general 
reader. Far from this, it caters for that class of reader 
as well. A glance down tlie table of contents shows from 
the headings of the thirty-one chapters the varied and 
exhaustive cliaracter of the book. 

The first chapter, the longest of all, deals with the 
history of tlie revolution and furnishes tlie keynote to 
the rest of the book to a great extent. We then pass 
from grave to gay with a chapter on wit in China. The 
possibilities of a future industrial and commercial China 
that will require an increasing supply of foreign goods 
and commodities is outlined. It may comfort some who 
are afraid of the nightmare of a ‘^yellow peril”, even 
though it may be an industrial one, to know that wages 
are rising even now in China. Some o£ the succeeding 
chapters are on Agriculture and Forestation, Architecture 
and Art, Finance, Railways, Shipping, Politics, Public 
Works, Army and Navy, Education, Literature and 
Language, Cities, Religions and ilissioiiarios, Crime and 
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Laws, Daily Life, Sociolog}^ Climate, Diseases, Hygiene, 
and Women. A number of chapters deal with foreigners 
in China, their business, life, and their settlements, 
especially as regards the American and Briton, the 
Russian, Japanese, and ]ilanchu. 

The book is one of the most up-to-date on Chinese 
affairs, being brought down to the time of Yuan Shi-kai's 
acceptance of the provisional presidency of the Republic. 

The author is not obsessed by blind prejudice as so 
many wz'iters of books on China are, who can see nothing 
good in missionary work and ignoi^e its wonderful results. 
On the contrary, he has liad an open mind on this phase 
of foreign influence on China, and, as the result of what 
he has seen, he gives unqualified praise to these pioneers 
of civilization and incidentally of commerce wliile carrying 
on their propaganda of Christianity. 

It is to be hoped that a second edition will soon be 
required, and then the author Avill continue his histoiy 
of revolutionized China and some errors which have crept 
in will be corrected. Among otliers are the following. 
It is a common tiling among residents in the Far East 
to believe that one of the images in what is known as 
the Temple of 500 Genii at Canton is one of Marco 
Polo. The idols are representations of 500 of Buddha’s 
disciples, and the great Venetian traveller was not one of 
these, nor would he and Chinese ” Gordon be represented 
among the 10,000 other disciples in other temples (p. 424). 
A class of small sailing boats in Hong- Kong is known 
as the hakau boat. 'The name is so similar to Hakka 
that many residents in Hong-Kong think that they are 
the same and consequently suppose that these boats 
are manned by Hakka Chinese. The latter are not 
‘‘aboriginal tribes'’ (pp. 205, 383, 396, 491). Read Lew 
Yuk Lin as the name of the Chinese Ambassador in 
London instead of Luk Yuk Lim (p. 225). Teak has 
doubtless been used in building temples, but the red 
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AYood which is stained black and which the author 

mentions (p. 553) is Cliinese ebony. The two Manchu 

characters on the reveise of the Chinese coins give the 

mint at which they were cast and tlie word “ currency ” 

(p. 306). The Mandarin speech of Nanking is Southern 

Mandarin, that of Peking is the northern variety, 

and the latter city being the capital, the Northern or 

Pekingese ^Mandarin has been the Court language 

(p. 392). The Execution Ground in Canton is about 

a couple of miles further down the river than the old 

'’Thirteen Factory Section”. The Chinese language 

possesses pronouns (p. 359) and they are in constant 

use. If ’'London Mission” (p. 387) is meant for the 

London Missionary Society, it should be struck out, as 

that society is not represented in Fuchau. Sir Matthew 

Nathan is still alive (p. 269). The author must have 

confused him with someone else. t 

J. Dveu Ball. 


Die Handschriftex-Yerzeichnisse der Koniglichen 
Bibliothek zu Berlin. Band XXIV: Yerzeichnis 
der Tibetischen Handscliriften, von Dr. Hermann 
Beckh. I. Abteilung: Kanjur. pp. 192 (22 x30 cm.). 
Berlin, 1914. 

The Eoyal Library of Berlin has certainly deserved well 
of Orientalists through a coTitinuous accumulation of 
manuscripts and books in almost all Oriental languages 
and through the careful prepai*ation of catalogues which 
render these treasures accessible to the scientific world. 
The works of AYeber, Steinschneider, Diilmann, Pertsch, 
Ahlwardt, and Sachau have achieved great reputation, 
and become household books in the hands of specialists. 
The cause of tlie literatures of Central and Eastern Asia 
has heretofore been somewhat neglected, though the older 
stock of Chinese and Manchu books was registered by 
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J. Klaproth as early as 1822, and published again in 
a more thorough manner by W. Scliott in 1840. These 
lists, excellent as they \vere for their time, no longer 
satisfy the demands of modern sinology ; and, with the 
great increase of books, a new catalogue of East Asiatic 
literature has become imperative. Profevssor H. Hiille, on 
the stalk of the Library, wlio lias had the advantage of 
several years’ study in Peking, is now actively engaged in 
drawing up the catalogue ot Chinese and Manchu books, 
the appearance of which is anticipated with great interest ; 
while Dr. H. Beckh has devoted Ins energy during the 
last years to a survey of the Tibetan manuscripts. 
Dr. Beckh is no novice among students of Tibetan 
literature; in 1907 he brought out his painstciking study 
of the Tibetan version of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, and in 
1911 he gave us a critical edition of the Tibetan text of 
the Udanavarga. The Royal Library did well in choosing 
such a circumspect and perse \’ering Avorker for the 
arduous task of examining the 108 volumes in its 
possession, constituting a magnificently written copy of 
the Kanjur ; this aauxs secured in 1889 from the Lama 
temple Yung-ho-kung at Peking,^ through the good offices 
of 3[r. V. Brandt, then German Minister in China. The 
inventory of this Kanjur edition forms the contents of 
the present volume, being the first of the entire series that 
is to deal with the Tibetan manuscripts and books of the 
Royal Library. 

Our previous knowledge of the Kanjur was based 
exclusively on the analysis made by Alexander Csoma 
(Asintic Researches, vol. xx), a very meritorious work, 
considering the trying circumstances under which the 
author laboured. The summaries of contents which he 

^ Dr. Beckh have added tliat the merit of having obtained the 

copy is due to E. Pander, wlio at that time was Professor at the Peking 
University and on very friendh^ terms with tlie Lamas (see Ztitschrijt 
filr Elhnologie, vol. xxi, p. (-03), 1887). 
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added to every work are still our main guidance in the 
labyrinth of this vast collection of religious literature, 
being based on faithful translations from Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit, however, was one of Csoma’s weak points ; and 
the Sanskrit titles, as recorded by him, suffer from 
numerous defects. Beckli is the first to inaugurate in 
this respect a sound reform, and to reconstruct by means 
of efficient critical methods both the Indian and Tibetan 
titles in their original and correct readings. In view of 
the host of copyists’ errors by which the Berlin text is 
marred, this enterprise was by no means easy ; and the 
author’s patience and care merit the highest praise. He 
has indeed presented us with the first critical and accurate 
catalogue of Tibetan literature, which is extremely useful, 
not only to the librarian, but to the student of Buddhism 
as well. 

Under each volume the miniatures adorning the covers 
are listed with their designations, and this has special 
importance for tlie iconography of Lamaism. The titles 
are given in Sanskrit and Tibetan, the latter in Tibetan 
types followed by a roman izat ion, and, what is very 
gratifying, are accompanied by a translation. Then, the 
introductory salutation formula is given ; and the locality 
of India where tlie plot of the story is laid has been 
added. The names of authors and translators, as far as 
they are on record, are pointed out ; and colophons, with 
the exception of a few lengthy ones, liave usually been 
translated in full. As the number of the folio and even 
the number of the line where each treatise begins is 
recorded, it is possible for the reader in the Royal Library 
to lay his hands on any desired work at a moment’s 
notice. The two excellent indexes of the Sanskrit and 
Tibetan titles ^ are a most valuable addition, and 

^ Br. Beckh (p. viii) asserts that an alphabetic list of the Sanskrit 
titles of the Kanjur had not previously existed. But there is one by 
L. Feer appended to his “Analyse du Kandjour” {Annale^ du 
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simultaneously atFord a concordance with the Index 
published by the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg 
and prefaced by I. J. Schmidt, and with the analysis of 
Csoma. Beckh’s index shows at a glance that many w^orks 
of the Berlin edition (I noted fifteen of these) are not 
contained in the Kanjur utilized by Csoma and in the 
Index of St. Petersburg ; and it is this peculiar feature 
that lends the Berlin version its special scientific 
importance, which will be discussed presently. Beckh 
has numbered the single treatises under each volume : in 
the opinion of the reviewer it would have been preferable 
to number the treatises right through from the beginning 
to the end of the work, irrespective of the volumes, in 
accord cxnce wdth the Index of St. Petersburg and Bunyiu 
Nanjio's Catalogue of the Chinese Trip it aha. This 
procedure would have considerably simplified the work of 
indexing ; it would enable one to recognize at once the 
total number of treatises embodied in the Berlin copy, and 
would facilitate the quotation of a treatise by referring 
to the individual number. This, however, is a purely 
technical point of minor importance. 

As there are many editions and recensions of the 
Kanjur at variance with one another in the arrangement 
of the subject-matter and in contents, the main question 
to be raised is, What edition is represented by the Berlin 
copy, and wliat is its specific importance ? Dr. Beckh has 
but partially responded to this query. The problem as to 
the date of the Berlin Kanjur is naturally one of 
consequence. In his brief discussion of this matter in the 
prefatory notice. Dr. Beckh has correctly seen two points, 
first that a recension of the Kanjur in 108 volumes, like 
the Berlin edition, differs from one in 100 volumes, as 
for instance represented by the edition of Csoma and the 
one underlying the Index Schmidt, and second that the 

Guimet, vol. ii, pp. 499-553) ; Beckhs list, however, is far superior and 
represents the tirst complete and accuiate inventory of the banskx’it titles. 
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manuscript copies now current in China, Tibet, and 
Mongolia have no independent value, but are traceable to 
printed editions from which they have been copied. 
Misled by an unfounded statement of Colonel Waddell, 
Dr. Beckh is inclined to trace his copy to an alleged Derge 
print of the Kaiijur in 108 volumes, and tentatively 
conjectures the date of the Berlin copy as being some 
time after the year 1731. which is an alleged date for the 
printing of the Kanjur at Xai thang.^ This argumentation 
is inadmissible, and the result conflicts with the facts as 
disclosed by the Berlin Kanjur itself. The edition of 
Derge published in 1733 cannot come into question as its 
prototype, for the technical reason that it consists in fact 
of only 100 volumes (this statement refers to a copy of 
this edition in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
examined by the writer), and for the inward reason that 
the Berlin version contains a number of works which are 
lacking in the l)erge editioii. But more than that — the 
Berlin copy, as revealed by inward evidence, cannot have 
been made from any edition of the Kanjur issued in the 
age of the Manchu dynasty (1644-1911); it can only 
have been copied from a print published under the 
preceding Ming dynasty (1368-1643), and its scientiflc 
iiiiportance rests on the fact that it reflects the tradition 
of the Kanjur, as it was established in the Ming period. 

^ Dr. Beckii credits this date to Waddell of Tihci, p. 159); 

but Waddell in this pa^sae’e exa<*tly copies a statement of A. Csoma 
vul. XX, p 4‘Jp and even repeats the misnomer 
‘‘wooden types” (instead ot ‘‘wooden blocks 'q. As has been 
demonstrated by M. Telliot, Csoma’s dates aie all unreliable. In fact, 
the preface of the index volume of the Narthang- edition is dated 1742 
(f‘a jt'-o k'yii lo, “water male dog year”). It Beckh had consulted 
Csoma's woik in its original issue, he would have been saved from the 
incoriect statement (p. vi) tliat Csoma gives no iniormation as to the 
Kanjur edition utilized by him. Csoma, indeed, states that liis study 
is based on the Narthang edition in the possession of the A.siatic Society 
ot Calcutta and procured hy Hodgson. Noreo\er, his analvsis is in 
harmony with the index of Narthang. Koeppen also {Lainaische 
Hierttrchifi, p. 280) had already pointed out this fact. 
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Statements in regard to the date of tlie Berlin Kanjur 
have previously been made, and these should have been 
mentioned by Dr. Bec*kh. E. Pander, when he reported 
on the acquisition of the copy in Peking, left the 
chronological point undecided.^ Griinwedel- first made 
the general statement that this copy is said to come down 
from the end of the sixteenth century ; and on another 
occasion referred to the Waii-li period (1573—1620) of the 
Ming dynasty as the time when tlie work was copied, 
presumabh’ from tlie Yung-lo edition of the Kanjur 
printed in 1410.^ Of the latter, the Royal Library 
possesses thirty - seven volumes procured in Peking, 
likewise by E. Pander,^ among which the twenty-four 
volumes of the Tantra are said to ])e complete. 

From these statements I suspected that the manuscript 
Kanjur miglit contain a colophon making a reference to 
the Wan-li period, or at least imparting some information 
as to its date, and therefore appealed to my friends in 
Berlin. Professor Griinwedel, in a letter of April 22, was 
good enough to write me that his notice previously quoted 
was based on an entry in the Accession Documents of the 
Pander Collection : “In a letter of Minister H. von 
Brandt, dated Peking, March 18th, 1888, the Berlin 
Kanjur is styled ‘ a unique cojn^ made at the time of the 
Ming Emperor Wan-li (1573—1620) after a printed edition 
from the time of Yung-lo, accordingly, prior to the reforms 
of bTson-k'a-pa Professor PI. Hulle of the Royal 
Library, in a letter of May 15, veiy courteously replied 
in detail to all my queries regarding the Berlin Kanjur 
editions, and stated that the colophon suspected by me in 
the beo-inning or end of the work is not to be found, nor 

^ Zeifschri/t fur EfJuwhffie, vol. xxi, p. (203), I8S9. 

“ MyfhoJofjie dfs p. 178. 

^ “ Die orientalischen Keligionen ” [in Kidtnr di^r Gegemcart), p. 161. 

* Loc. cit., p. (201). Paiuler gives tlie date as 8th year of Yung-lo, 
but wrongly identifies it with the year 1411 instead of 1410. 
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does it contain any Chinese prefaces or postscripts ; but 
Mr. Hlille found in a catalogue of the Library the same 
observation as made by Professor Griinwedel, entered by 
the hand of L. Stern, the late Director of the Department 
of Manuscripts. This statement, ultimately, must have 
emanated from E. Pander, who acquired the copy at 
Peking, and seems to have received this communication 
from his Lama friends. The question, then, pivots 
around tlie point whether Pander's information is 
trustworthy. Pander was exceedingly Avell posted on 
Lamaist affairs, and at the outset I can see no reason why 
liis information should be discredited. There are, in fact, 
several circumstances which conspire to prove that his 
opinion is well founded. Professor Hlille has been so 
kind as to place at iny disposal photographs of the 
imperial preface and postscript in Chinese and Tibetan 
accompanying the printed Ming Kanjur, and these are 
indeed written by the Emperor Yung-lo and dated in the 
manner that Pander had indicated.^ Pander, accordingly, 
was quite right in tliis assertion ; and the Yung-lo Kanjun 
of Berlin is a fact. Further, Dr. Beckh, to whom 
I submitted my opinion on the date of the manuscript 
Kanjur, advised me that the latter closely agrees with the 
Yung-lo edition, as far as lie had collated the two, and 
that for this reason he too had formed the opinion that 
the manuscript edition is copied from the Yung-lo print. 
This, then, forms the second point in which Pander is 
correct. Of course, the assumption that on account of 
this agreement the copy was actually made in the Ming 
period is not cogent ; in theory it may have been executed 
at any posterior time. But such a tlieory is not very 
probable. Each historical period has had its standard 

^ The exact date is ^ ^ ^ ^ H ; in Tibetan 

-nS:. if. I • zq . • ao:. 

day of the third month of the eighth year of the period Yung-lo (1410).’^ 
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printed edition o£ the Kanjur, from which the manuscript 
copies were written out ; and the issue of a reprint is 
always the symptom of a previous edition being extinct. 
When the K'ang-lii Kanjur was out in 1700, when in the 
reign of Iv den -lung several editions were published in 
Peking as well as in Tibet, it is not very likely that at 
that time a copyist sliould have resoi ted to the Yung-lo 
edition as his model. The greater probability, at suny rate, 
is tliat a Kanjur copy coinciding witli the latter is also 
the work of the Ming period. It is hoped that the further 
researches of Dr. Beckh vdll settle this point positively. 
Meanwhile I wish to call attention to the fact that the 
Kanjur analysed by Dr, Beckh does not contain any 
traditions relating to tlie Manchu dynasty, and does 
contain works Avhich are not extant in the editions 
coming down from the age of the Miinchu. 

In like manner, as works were added to the Chinese 
Tripitaka under the Manchu dynast}^, so also books 
translated fioiu Chinese into Tibetan were joined to the 
Kanjur in the same epoch. The titles of such books are 
to be found in the Index Schmidt, for instance Xo. 199 
(p. 33): hyah-c'uh sems~dpa dgaddan cjncvm-dn skye-ha 
hlahs-imi mdo, “Sutra as to how to be reborn as 
a Bodhisatva in tlie Tusliita HeavenC translated from 
Chinese by Bab-tori (Tibetan transcription of a Cliinese 
name) and Ses-rab seii-ge (Skt, Prajnasiiiiha). This Avork, 
liowever, is not contained in the Berlin edition. 

In the Index Schmidt, 440 (p. 07), we find a work 
translated by Bu-ston, witli a colophon saying that a new 
translation of it was made after the Cliinese version by 
niGon-po skyabs, professor at the Tibetan school of 
Peking.^ Tins personage is well-known, and lived during 
the K‘ang-lii period (1002-1722). Turning to Beckh’s 
catalogue (]>. 80 h), we notice that the fact of this revision 
is lacking in the colophon of the Berlin edition, which 
^ The colophon is translated in the mt iter's Dohimente, i, p. i52. 
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likewise attributes the translation to Bu-ston, but refers 
to a revision through Bin -e'en rg 3 'al=nits'an. The tradition 
of the age of the Manchu is therefore unknown to the 
Berlin Kanjur. A similar case occurs in Xo, 502 (p. 76) 
of the Index Sclimidt, where a brief dlidranJ is cited as 
having been translated afresh b}^ the same inGon-po 
sk\"abs, who on this occasion is characterized as “the 
great translator of the present great Ts'ing djuiasty”.^ 
Hence it follows that the Index Schmidt represents the 
tradition of the time of the Hanchu dynast}". Again, 
this colophon is absent in the Berlin recension (Beckh, 
p. 97, xii, 1). The last eminent scholar who laid his 
hands on the Kanjur was Taranatha. born in 1575; he is 
expressly named as such in the - index volume of the 
Kanjur printed at Derge in 1733 (fob 975). Several 
separate issues of Kanjur treatises are known to me 
which, according to the colophons, were revised b}^ 
Taranatha.- His name, however, is not mentioned in any 
colophon of the Berlin cop}". 

As already stated, at least fifteen treatises of the latter 
are wanting in the subsequent editions. It would be 
very interesting to study these, and to ascertain by what 
reasons their elimination under the Manchu may have 
been prompted. Another task that remains to be done is 
to draw up a list of those treatises found in the Manchu 
prints of the Kanjur, and which are lacking in the Ming 
edition. 

The greatest surprise ottered by the Berlin Kanjur is 
the fact that the uncanonical “Sutra of the Dipper'’, 
which has never before been pointed out in any other 
edition, is embodied in that collection (Beckh, p. 70). This 
work has been discussed by the writer in Toiing Pao, 
1907 (pp. 391-409, with an additional note of S. Levi, 
ibid., p. 453), together with the texts and translations of 

^ Tib. da-Ua enu-jjo C*ic lo-tnXa-ha c‘‘en-po. 

In particular an edition of tlie dhCiram styled Ynjraridurcwtt. 
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tlie two interesting^ colophons, wluch yield the date 183'7 
for the Til^etan translation. Dr. Beckli has overlooked 
this contribution ; he leaves tlie tirst colophon untouched, 
and orives but a brief abstract of the second,^ oinittino* all 
difficult points and any dates, and without discussing the 
important fact that tliis Sutra is lacking in other editions, 
and is for the first time here revealed in the Kanjur. 
Bu-ston, the editor and first publisher of the Ivanjur, 
according to the chronological table Ben mi<j, lived from 
1290 to 1304 ; and his edition of the Kanjur Avas printed 
at Narthang, at the time of the Emperor Jen-tsung 
(1312-1320).“ The translation of tlie Sutra of tlie Dipper 
made at Peking in 1337, therefore, cannot have been 
embodied in his collection. Indeed, it has never been 
included in any of the subsequent re-editions of Narthang 
as shown by the index volume of the last edition of 1742 
and the analysis of Csoma based thereon, where this Avork 
is omitted. It is likewise absent from the Index ScJnnidt. 
We are thus bound to conclude that the Sutra of the 

^ This has been done by him in several cases ; and he observes that 
the context, as in many colopiions, remains obscure (p. 68), or that the 
entire colophon is very difficult and obscure {p. 136). In such cases it 
would have been advisable to publish the texts of the colophons in 
exfpnso in order to enable future students to make the best use of tliem. 

- Hath, Oi'scliichfe des Buddhi^niui^, vol. ii. p. 16A, and Laufer, Dolcu- 
i, p. 53. From the text of ipligs-med nam-mk‘a it folloAvs that 
the tirst Narthang edition Avas printed in black by means of Chinese 
ink. Also the later edition of 1742 Avas printed in black. Thi> point 
is mentioned here because Schmidt and Boehtlingk {Vtrzpichms der 
fihttisdipn HdiuBchriften, p. 4) speak ot a Narthang edition of the 
Kanjur in St. Petersburg as printed in red (that is, vermilion) ; but no 
such vermilion print has ever been issued from the press of Nartliang. 
Technically it is impossible to print from the same blocks a copy in 
black and another one in vermilion ; the same blocks can be utilized for 
impressions either in black only, or in vermilion only. From the 
summary of contents given by Schmidt and Boehtlingk it folloAA's that 
the Kanjur in question cannot bo an edition of Narthang, for in the 
latter the section Nirvana (Tib. myah-adas) occupies a separate depart- 
ment (No. vi); AA*hile in their edition this section is joined to the Sutra 
class. It is therefore probable that this edition is the one printed at 
Derge, which is, indeed, in A^ermilion. 
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Dipper was inserted during the Ming period in an edition 
oil the Kanjur somewhat deviating from the orthodox 
line ; certainly, tliis cannot liave been any Ming Narthang 
edition, nor in all likelihood any edition issued in Tibet, 
The Sutra of the Dipper having first been published in 
Peking, tlie greater probability is that also the first 
Kanjur print containing it may have been one executed in 
China. The Yung-lo edition to which the Berlin copy is 
supposed to go back is tlierefore the one suspected, and 
it would be interesting if the Sutra in question could be 
traced in one of the thirty -seven volumes of that edition 
extant in Berlin. On the other hand, there is also a reason 
militating against this supposition ; and this is that, as 
formerly remarked by me, the Sutra is not contained in 
the Ming edition of the Chinese Tripitaka. It lias been 
adopted, as observed by M. Levi (loc, cit.l, in the new 
Japanese edition of the Tripitaka published in Tokyo. 
I have Ijeen searching unsuccessfully through the index of 
the Khen-lung Tripitaka of 173(S, but I am not positiv’e 
in asserting that the work should not be contained therein. 
Tiius the Berlin Kanjur raises a problem which remains 
to be investigated. 

A catalogue of the Kanjur and Tanjur should furnish 
us with the material with which to build the most 
important chapter of the literary history of Tibet. This, 
in fact, remains a task to be desired. The chief sources 
from Mdiicli we lune to draw for this purpose are the 
colophons appended to the individual works, and giving 
names of authors, translators, patrons, localities, etc., with 
greater or less fullness. There are very simple and brief 
colophons, easy to grasp at first sight ; there are complex 
and lengthy ones of problematic nature, and exacting hard 
study. Tibetan is not an easy language, and we are all 
liable to err in translating from it: those who fancy 
themselves to be infallible are usually those with the 
largest quota of mistakes. 
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The correct understanding of proper names and 
separation of personal from clan names and titles* 
especially, is one of the difficult points in Tibetan, and 
there is no reference book to assist the student. Frequent 
misconceptions occur in linking two names into one, or in 
taking as the name of one man a compound in which two 
names are abridged. On p. 33 Dr. Beckh imparts a name 
in the form “ der an der Grundlage des Dharma 
festhaltende mit ausgezeichnetem Verstandnis begabte 
Lotsava rGya-mts‘oi-sde In fact, two names are here 
intended, namely, dGe-bai Blo-gros with the title 
Dharmai - gzi adsin (that is, comprehending the 
foundation of the Dharma and rGya-mts'oi-sde with 
the title Locdva (“translator"’). On p. 75 (and similarly 
on p. 90) we read “ C'os*kyi dbah-p'yug, der Ubersetzer 
aus 31ar ”, instead of Mar-pa, the translator, with the title 
<fos-kgi dbah-'p'yng (“ the lord of the doctrine,” Skt. 
dharmegvara). In lieu of “ Pad-ma-ka-ri ”, which occui'S 
in the same colophon, read “ Padmakara ” (see Index 
Schmidt, No. 366). Instead of “ the Tibetan translator 
Bande Zla-bai od-zer from Gyi-jo ” (p. 73) read “the 
Tibetan translator Bande Zla-bai od-zer, the lord of Gyi ”. 
The plirase zal siia-nas in the same colophon does not 
mean “ in the presence of ”, but is an honorary appendix 
frequently attached to the names of clericals in the Kanjur 
and Tanjur, as well as in historical records, and may 
approximately correspond to our Rev. So-and-so. On 
p. 75 (ii, I) the same phrase has been rendered “ with the 
assistance of ” ; for “ Dpal-ses ”, etc., read “ dPal Ye-ses ”, 
etc. “C‘os-kyi blo-gros from Mar-pa-lho-brag ” (p. 87), 
in my opinion, must be altered into “ C'os-kyi blo-gros 
and Mar-pa from Lho-brag”, the latter being a province 
of Southern Tibet bordering on Bhutan, from which 
Mar-pa, the teacher of the famous mystic and poet Mi-la 
ras-pa, hailed. On p. 63 Dr. Beckh correctly annotates 
that Zah Ye-ses sde (that is, Ye-ses sde from Zah, the 


JRAS. 1914. 


73 
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latter being a locality and at the same time his clan 
name) is identical ^vith the personage, other^Yise styled 
plainly Ye-ses sde ; but then how can Dr. Beckh (p. 31) 
deidve the same man from Samarkand by believing that 
sNa-nam Ye-ses sde means Ye-ses sde von Samarkand” ? 
How should a Tibetan translator who worked in the first 
part of the ninth century at the time of King KTi-lde 
sroh-btsan have oidginated from Samarkand ? His full 
name is Zan sXa-nam Ye-&s sde ; that is, Ye-ses sde from 
sXa-nam in Zah, Zaii being a district in the province of 
gTsah in Central Tibet. Consequently, sXa-nam in this 
case is a locality in Tibet. ^ Me -hag (p. 95) is not the 
name of a king, but of a country, usually st^ded Mi -hag. 
As regards the Bhikshu Ciladharma from Li (p. 53), 
Dr. Beckh is inclined to identify the name Li with 

^ Cf. Tooling PaOj 1914, p. 106. The same error of taking sNa-nara 
for Samarkand in connexion with a purely Tibetan name is committed 
by P. Cordier {Cat. du fondstihetain, ii, p. 84, No. 46). These translations 
are based on the fact that Jaschke in his Dictionary, with reference 
to vGyal rahs, assigns to sNa-nam the meaning of “Samarkand'*’; 
Chandra Das, without adducing any proof, has merely cojued Jiischke. 
The question is whether Jaschke is correct, and on what evidence his 
opinion is founded. In rCyal ra})s we find mention of a queen from 
sXa-nam, married to King Mes ’Ag-ts‘om. I. J. Schmidt {Ceachichte 
dtr Ost-MongoUn. p. 349), translating from the Bodh ‘i-moi\ the Kalmuk 
version of the Tibetan woik, styles her the chief consort from a clan 
of Samarkand, without advancing evidence for this theory. In his 
Forsdiinigi n (p. '231, St. Petersburg, 1824), however, the same author 
states that the Kalmuk original has in this place Samarddien. The date 
of the Kalmuk work is not known ; since Kalmuk writing was framed 
as late a^ 164S, the Kalmuk translation, as a matter of principle, cannot 
be earlier than the latter part of the seventeenth century. The case 
therefore hinges on tlie point whether the Kalmuk rendering of recent 
<late IS correct in its understanding of the Tibetan word. Neither 
KovalcN ski nor (lolstunski (in their Mongol Dictionaries) has recorded the 
word Samardahtn. Whether sNa-nam ever had such a meaning remains 
to be proved, if indeed it can be proved. For the time being the matter 
is open to doubt, and it seems more than doubtful that the Tibetans 
ever had relations with Samarkand. But the supposition that Tibetan 
authors living and working on Tibetan soil were born in Samarkand, 
which uould presuppose the existence there of a Tibetan colony in the 
T^ang period, is somewhat adventurous. 
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Li-t‘ang. This is very impi’obahle, as the monastery of 
Li-t'an^ was founded as late as 1580.' and owing to its 
location in the Avestern part of Sze-ch‘uan, is far remote 
from Central Tibet, Avhere most of the translations took 
place ; no translators from this monastery are otherwise 
known in the Kanjur. and it is always stjded Li-t'ang, and 
never Li. Li is very familiar to us in the Kanjur and 
Tanjur as a designation of Khotan, as has convincingly 
been proved by Mr. Rockhill.- 

The colophon on p. 136 (Xo. 5) is difficult, but the text 
is evidently corrupt, and must be collated with another 
edition. It seems hardly possible that a work could have 
been translated '' auf der Spitze des Turin es des Klosters 
Byams-sprin in 3Iah-yul in der Verborgenheit The 
word dhii-rtse does not mean Spitze", but designates the 
chief temple-building or hall in a lamasery :^ ya-tog is 
not a tower, but the upper story of a building. The sense 
of the passage therefore seems to be that the translators 
Avithdrew into and kept themselves in retirement in the 
main hall on the upper floor in the monastery Byams-sprin 
(Skt. Maitrlmeglta). 

A very attractive task it is to pursue the gradual 
growth of the Kanjur and Tanjur through the course of 
many centuries, and to establish the chronology of the 
translations. This task is not entirely insuperable noAV, 
especially Avhen Ave avail ourselves of historical literature, 
like the dP((<j hsam Ijini hzait and other Avorks. Dr. Beckh 
should not have Avholly neglected the historical question 
of the translations ; only through an attempt at 

^ B\' the third Dalai Lama bSod-nams rgya-mts'o (1543-88) ; see 
Hath, Or.schichff' des Buddhisnius, vol. li, p. 2*24. The foundation of 
the monastery, accordingly, falls within the Waii-li period (1573-1620), 
during which the Berlin Kanjur was presumably copied. It is therefore 
impossible to assume that a translator named in this edition could have 
come from Li-t‘ang. 

“ The. Life of f he Buddha., p. 230. 

" See T^oung Poo, 1008, pp. 20, 22. 
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determining the time of the translators and translations 
may we hope to correctly understand the colophons and 
the proper names. Kun-dga rgyal-mts'an, for instance, 
mentioned as translator on pp. 93-4 and 128, is nobody 
but tlie celebrated aJam-ingon Sa-skya Paii-c'en (1182- 
1251).^ His collaborator bDe-bar gsegs-pai dpal (Skt. 
Sugata 9 ri) is apparently identical with the Pandita 
Samgha^ri, who instructed him in logic, 
grammar, poetry {kCivya), metrics, lexicography, and 
dramatic art.- Hence he receives in the Kanjur the title 

the great grammarian 

Whatever these matters bearing on details may be, they 
do not detract from the great value of Dr. Beckh's 
thorough work, for which we have every reason to be 
grateful to him. In the most disinterested manner lie 
has presented us with a handbook of practical and 

^ Hath, loc. cit. , p. 118. In the index A^olume of the Kanjur of 
Derge (fol. 97?>), where he has the attribute sXar-t^an-paj “ the man 
from Narthang,’’ he is expressly listed among the collaborators of the 
Kanjur. 

2 Ibid., p. 1*22. Tib. z/os-fptr is not “art of dancing”, as translated 
by Huth, bufc “dramatic art’’ [ndpikd). 

^ Tib. brda sprod-pa c^en~po, which does not mean “der grosse 
Erklarer von Syinbolen ”, as Dr. Beckh (p. 12S) translates. A title 
which has greatly embarrassed the author occurs in the same colophon, 
in the form srjrai gfsvg hvj him rmod^-pa^ tentatively translated by him 
“ one who obscures the road of linguistic science ”, and accompanied 
by a note to the effect that this might possibly be a proper name, 
though somewhat strange. It is not, however, a proper name but 
rather a title. The word rmohs-pd was indicated as an epithet of 
Taranatha by A. Schiefner [2'iinindthas (Jeschichfe des Bitddhiamits in 
Indien^ p. vii, n. 2), and rmon'i-poi ynen-j)o, “the adviser of the 
ignorant,” is a title bestowed on members of the clergy {Dokiimente, 
i, p. 61). Thus the above title ajiparently means “ one who is a guide 
along the dark points in the science of language ”. For the rest, nnon' 
ha, rmons-pa is not a transitive verb, and never means “to obscure” 
(which IS rmohs-pnr byed-pn), but “to be obscured, obscurity”, etc. 
The monastery 8ar-sgreu on p. 9 is to be corrected into Ra (or Rva)- 
sgren, as shown by a Peking print of the work in question containing 
the same colophon. This follows also from the historical context of the 
passage, owing to the mention of aBrom-ston, wdio was the founder of 
the monastery Ra-sgreh. 
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permanent utility which will be warmly appreciated by 
all present and future students of Tibetan literature. 
The next volumes which are promised us are eagerly 
anticipated. The clear printing of this volume in two 
columns reflects much credit on the printing-house of 
Unger Bros., as well as on the munificence of the Royal 
Library, which deserv\es sincere congratulations on this 
enrichment of its catalogues.^ 

B. Laufer. 

^ After the above was written, I had meanwhile an opportunity of 
exactly collating the Index of the Kanjur of Derge with that of Berlin, 
and may now positiv^ely state that the two editions are independent, 
and that the Berlin version cannot be traced to that of Derge. There 
are treatises in the latter wanting in the former and vice versa ; above 
all, the arrangement of the works in the section Tantra is widely 
different in Derge from the Berlin copy and other editions of the Kanjur. 
I hope to come back to these questions in detail in a future bibliographical 
study of the Kanjur. The collation with other editions bears out the 
fact that many colophons of Berlin are sadly deficient, and especially 
that numerous proper names are disfigured. A few examples may 
suffice. On p. 76a (below) we read of a monastery Yu-tuii-Ihan in 
Nepal; the real name is Vu-run, while Ihnii is an error for Ihun, which 
does not belong to the name, but to the following yriih-pai f/ifnig lag 
k^ah (“miraculous monastery ’). On the same page, and again on 
p. 77, we meet the wrong name of a translator in the form La-bcins-yon- 
tan-abar ; it should read Yon-tan-abar from Cfiiis (written also aC‘ins). 
Byai gdod-pa-can (on p. ^6b) should be gdoii (“the Bird-faced one”). 
The name of the translator K'u-ba-lha btsas (p. 126a) is correctly 
K‘ug-pa lhas-btsas ; instead of Klogs-skya (ibid.) read Glog-skya ; 
instead of Do-ma-bi (p. 87a) read Dombi. In many cases the Berlin 
colophons are incomplete, or there are none at all where they can be 
supplied from other editions. It is therefore unsafe to found a study 
of the translators on the work of Beckh. The colophon on p. 106 
(No. 29) has been entirely misunderstood by the author : he distils 
from his corrupted text a monastery Dbe-rnid in Kashmir, and makes 
it the place where the translation took place. Neither, however, is the 
ca.se; dhe rnid is an error for dpe i^nih (“old book”), and the passage 
means, “ The Pandit a Parahitaprabha [thus written in the Index of 
Derge] and the Locava gZu-dGa-rdor have translated the work, and 
edited it on the basis of an ancient book hailing from the monastery 
Amritasambhava (Tib. })dnd-rtsi abynh-gnas) m the country of Ka^mira.” 
A wrong translation occurs on p. 67 in the colophon of mDsaiis hlun, 
which does not mean “seems to be a translation from Chinese”, but 
“ it has been translated from Chinese ”. The verb maii-ha never 
assumes the significance “to seem”. 
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The Cradle of Mankind. By Rev. W. A. MTgram, 
D.D., and Edgar T. A. Wigram. Adam & Charles 
Black, 1914. 

Few districts can claim to surpass in interest Eastern 
Kurdistan, termed The Cradle of Mankind by the authors 
of the work under review and, in spite of its general 
inaccessibility, there is no lack of ancient history connected 
with this part of Asia Elinor. Van was the capital of the 
Urartians who fought Assur, and their fort, situated on 
a great limestone ridge, was impregnable even against the 
engineers of the Assyrians. Coming down the ages, 
Xenophon Avith the immortal Ten Thousand marched 
up the Tigris and across this elevated tract, keeping to 
the west of Lake A an, and many Avere the encounters of 
the Greeks AAuth the AAUirlike Carduchi, as the Kurds Avere 
then termed. Later on Rome appears in Asia, and for 
centuries Armenia, as it Avas uoaa^ named, Avas the bone 
of contention between the Roman and Persian empires, 
and became the cockpit of the Near East. Antony made 
more than one campaign in these mountains, and 
Diocletian built the splendid fort figured on p. 229 . The 
sieges of Amida (now Diarbekir), of Nisibis, and of Dara, 
some of Avhich are described by Dr. Wigram, AA^ere all 
celebrated throughout the knoAvii Avorld, and the scholars 
of Europe are gradually beginning to study these still 
remote provinces Avith much profit. 

Among the pioneers is Dr, Wigram, Avho is special 1}^ 
AA^ell equipped by many years of traA-el and residence in 
Kurdistan, and Avho has had the great advantage of 
Ausiting many of the scenes he describes more than once. 

Asia Minor has formed a liappy hunting-ground for 
rising Members of Parliament, Avho liaA'e Avritten interesting 
Avorks in some cases, but none of these can compare in 
authority, in solid A^alue, or, indeed, in interest AAuth 
Dr, Wigram s “ bedrock ” accounts of the Marches of 
Rome, of the deAul-Avorshippers, and of the Armenian 
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question, which ai'e all described from the inside. His 
knowledge, too, of the Christi^in communities in Kurdistan 
is profound and yet not prejudiced. He has worked up 
a big subject with thoroughness, and has written it in the 
light of his own valuable experience. The sketches and 
photographs of his brother, Mr. E. T. A. Wigram, who 
was also able to furnish some apt comparison with Spain, 
add considerably to the attractiveness and value of one 
of the best books of travel the reviewer has enjoyed. The 
Cradle of Mankind is likely to remain the standard work 
on the subject for many 3"ears to come, and deserves to be 
widelv read. 


P. M. S. 




NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

(Juh^-Septeniber, 1914.) 


Presextatiox of the Public Schools’ Medal 

June 23, 1914 

At a special meeting, with the President in the chair, 
the presentation of the Public Schools’ Medal to H. W. 
Beck, of Denstone College, Rocester, was made by the 
Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 

The President : Another year has gone by, and you 
are aware tliat Ave are here for the purpose of presenting 
the Public Schools’ Medal to the boy who has distinguished 
himself in the competition. The interesting feature in the 
competition this year is that it is the first occasion of an 
award since the competition has been throAvn open more 
widely, and the result 1ms been, as we expected, that new 
schools have come into the field. But I regret to say that 
some of the old schools seem now to think that they can 
rest on their laurels. That is not our idea, and I wish to 
say how very desirable it is that in following years the 
competition should be on the widest basis for which our 
rules provide. 

Now the school which obtains the Medal is one of those 
whicli are tlie outcome of a movement started some sixty 
years ago by such men as Canon Nathaniel Woodard, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Richard Grosvenor, Mr. Hubbard 
(afterwards Lord Addington), Mr. Hucks-Gibbs (afterwards 
Lord Aldenham), Mr. Beresford Hope, and Mr. Tritton. 
These schools are secondary schools on a Church of 
England basis, and amongst them are Lancing and 
Denstone, and for girls Queen Margaret’s at Scarborough 
and tAvo schools at Abbots Bromley. It is felt desirable 
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that Churchpeople should have such opportunities of 
securing for their children good modern secondary education 
as are offered by these schools. One of the causes of the 
great industrial and commercial development of Germany 
is undoubtedly the fact of the general spread of cheap 
secondary education. That, as you know, is an element 
ill which we liave always been wanting in England. In 
Scotland we have been more mindful of tlie exigencies of 
secondary education, and the bursaries enable an one who 
has any intellectual attainment to obtain the secondary 
education that is necessary for his future success. 
Therefore, I think it is a very pleasant feature of this 
ceremony that one of these Woodard Schools should be on 
this occasion the first school of those who liave come into 
our new system to get this prize. 

I have read the winning essay, and, as you are aware, 
it deals with the deeply interesting subject of the East 
India Company. An extraordinary amount of material is 
available on this subject, and Mr. Beck seems to me to 
have made the best use of it. We are told that an 
omelette cannot be made without eo*2:s ; on this occasion 
it was a question of how many of the numerous eggs could 
be used so as to make a palatable omelette, and I think the 
omelette is very palatable. The East India Company had 
a most interesting history. It is wonderful to reflect 
that the foundati<ms of our Indian Empire were laid in 
a small room in London where a few merchants met 
togetlier to form tlie Company : and, when Ave consider all 
the difficulties with Avhich the Compan}' had to struggle, 
the story reads more like a romance tlian like actual 
history. It is a curious fact that one of the questions 
which arose in the beginning was whether State 
assistance should be given indirectly or directly to trade. 
At the present moment this very important question is 
among the political problems of our time. There is one 
school which would concentrate everything in the hands 
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of the state, and then you have the other extreme view 
that nothing is to be done for trade and it must look 
after itself individually. It is interesting also to trace 
the circumstances under which the East India Company 
was obliged to become a territorial power, and how step 
by step the responsibility for the administration was 
transferred to the Crown, and there was built up a solid 
structure of government. When we allude to our prestige 
in the East we ought to remember that it is mainly due 
to the fact that our administration is impartial and just 
and fair. 

We are to be conorratulated on having secured the 
presence of Lord Ronaldshay to present the Medal. AVe 
ail know that by a series of well-directed travels Lord 
Ronaldshay has made himself an autliority on our relations 
with the East. It is of the greatest importance that 
amongst the vounger men in both Houses of Parliament 
there should be many (and there are now several, most of 
them, I believe, on tlie same side of politics as Lord 
Ronaldshay) who have through personal travel made 
themselves acquainted with the problems of the East. 
I think it was Lord Rosebery Avho said that if there could 
be a competitive examination before entering tlie House 
of Commons travel in our Colonies and India should be 
an essential preliminary to it. I will now ask Lord 
Ronaldshay to present the Medal, and I may mention 
that there are also two winners of book prizes, of whom 
one is present to-day, Mr. Hall, of Bromsgrove School, 
Worcestershire. So you will see that tlie Midlands are on 
this occasion very much in tlie ascendant. 

The Earl of Roxaldshay, M.P., observed that the 
object for which they were assembled that day was one 
with which he had the most hearty sympathy. The 
object of the Royal Asiatic Society in presenting this 
Medal (he continued) is twofold. In the first place it is 
designed to dispel ignorance here in regard to our Indian 
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Empire. That is a very desirable object, seeing how 
widespread such ignorance is. Perhaps some of you may 
remember the story of the eminent British statesman of 
the last century who, when talking about the island of 
Bombay, described it as being within very little distance 
of Brazil. I believe that such a statement on the part of 
a responsible Minister could only have been made in this 
country, and I am sure that if this competition of the 
Boyal Asiatic Society had been started well down in the 
last century such an exhibition of ignorance would not 
have been possible even in this country. The other object 
is to inspire in the youths of this country a desire to 
inquire into the past history and ponder on the future 
destiny of our great Indian Empire. That also is a very 
commendable object. For, what is it that India is calling 
for to-day ? India is calling for men of character, men 
with enthusiasm, men with sympathy, men whose 
imaginations have been fired by the tremendous exploits 
of their countrymen in the past in moulding the destinies 
of that vast continent, men finally who have been bi’ought 
to realize that in following in the footsteps of the great 
men our country has given to India their own life-mission 
may be found. India wants of our best, and it will only 
be by our giving her of our best that we shall successfully 
carry on the great and noble task to which we have set 
our hands. 

Let us now turn to the essays which have proved 
successful in the competition of the present year. The 
subject of the essays, as Lord Reay has told us, was the 
East India Company from the grant of their first Charter 
in 1600 to the Government of India Act in 1833. It is 
as romantic a story as it is possible to find in all the 
pages of world history. There have been tliree successful 
competitors, the winner of the Gold Medal, and the winners 
of the volumes which are presented to the first, second, 
and third of the competitors. Let us see what they have 
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to tell US about this engrossing period of the history of 
our country. Their narratives have necessarily dealt in 
the main with the vicissitudes of the East India Company, 
with its struggles with kings and governments in this 
country, with the ebb and flow of the Company’s fortunes 
in India itself, and with the general events which compelled 
them, involuntarily I think, to convert themselves from 
a mere commercial undertaking into, as it has proved in 
the event, a vast and mighty empire. It was Edmund 
Burke who once said that the constitution of the East 
India Company began in trade and ended in empire. 
That was only Burke’s way of saying what one of the 
successful competitors, Mr. Wedge, has told us in his 
essay, that the whole history of the East India Company 
is a remarkable example of meaning one thing and doing 
another. I think both Edmund Burke and Mr. Wedge 
have hit off in a sentence an accurate description of events 
of the period under review. Both Mr. Wedge and the 
other two competitors have sketched forth with no little 
skill, as it seems to me, the very remarkable series of events 
which compelled the East India Company to shoulder 
themselves in the long run with all the responsibilities of 
territorial sovereignty. Let us not forget that they played 
a vast part in the making of world history. Let us 
remember that following on the discoveries of the great 
sailors of Portugal, such as Vasco da Gama, there arose 
many aspirants for Eastern sovereignty. Spain, Portugal, 
France, and Holland in turn cast their gaze towards the 
East, and sought in the Eastern Hemisphere satisfaction 
of their craving for wealth and gratification of their 
national ambitions. Mr. Hall, the student who I think 
has been awarded a second place in this competition, has 
told us that a Papal Bull had reserved botli East and 
West for Portugal and Spain. In a sentence which 
combines in a delightful wa^^ perspicacity of mind with 
perspicuity of phrase he adds : But it is on sea power 
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and not the Vatican that Imperial rights depend.” There 
we have the first great lesson which this chapter of 
history has to tell us. It was supremacy at sea which 
enabled Great Britain to become the possessors of the 
Indian Empire, and it is this fact which I would like to 
see burnt into the very soul of every schoolboy who 
takes any interest in the future of our great country. 
But while sea power enabled us to harry and eventually 
to eliminate our foreign competitors, sea power by itself 
would not have been sufficient to enable us to assume and 
maintain control and sovereignty over a vast continent 
like that of India. I am glad to see that Mr. Beck has 
pointed out in the course of his very admirable essay 
some of the circumstances which led the Company to 
embark upon a policy of territorial expansion. He has 
shown that the Mogul Empire, which had so long blazed 
in splendour, was losing its power, and new forces were 
emero-ino-. As he savs, if we did not ourselves create the 
opportunity provided by this transition, we may surely 
pride ourselves on the fact that tlie period produced men 
possessing the happy faculty of rising to the great 
occasion — men like Clive, Hastings, Wellesley, Dalhousie. 
These were the men who reared the magnificent fabric of 
British sovereignty upon the dying embers of tlie gorgeous 
empire of the East. Emerson once said that '' the British 
did not calculate the com|uest,of India, it fell to their 
cliaracter ”, and in saying this he has, I think, read this 
chapter of history ariglit. This brings us to tlie second 
great lesson of this period, whicli is that if w^e won India 
by tlie sword, we have lield, and still hold it, far more by 
force of character tlian by force of arms. 

A few outstanding facts are sufficient to prove that. 
How do we hold India to-day ? We have a comparatively 
small number of British civilians — members of the Civil 
vService, engineers, doctors, educationists, and men in other 
branches of the administration ; and apart from that we have 
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a comparatively small army of some 76,000 British troops. 
With this small British element ^ve govern either directly 
or indirect!}^ a vast population of 315 millions scattered 
over a diversified area which is equal in size to the whole 
of Europe excluding Russia. That is surely a remarkable 
achievement. I do not wish to lay myself open to 
a charge of undue insular arrogance, and I am quite 
ready to admit that an examination of both the motives 
and actions of our people during the period under review, 
from 1600 to 1833, may reveal some covetousness, some 
pride and vainglory, and some (perhaps a good many) 
mistakes. But I do say this, that the main underlying 
motive which has been the driving force behind our 
undertakino:s in India has been righteous. We have 
raised aloft the standard of justice and truth ; we have 
striven for purity of administration ; we have set ourselves 
to mete out honest and fair dealing to the many millions 
who have been committed by Providence to our charge. 
We have done much to deliver the masses of the people 
from the cruel and remorseless grip of the Hindu social 
system. The abolition of sail, once the inevitable fate of 
the Hindu widow, by Lord W. Bentinck, is an example of 
that. And, above all, we have burnt our incense at the 
altar of the goddess of peace. AVe have waged war, it 
is true, but we have waged it that we might ensure peace. 
Every Englishman has good cause to be proud of the 
fact recorded in a pregnant phrase enshrined in the 
proclamation of King Edward in 1908 when he said that 
For a longer period tlian was ever known in your land 
before you have escaped the dire calamities of war within 
your borders. Internal peace has been unbroken ”. 

There may be some who will say I have painted the 
picture of our proceedings in India in too bright colours. 
If that be so it is because I am still a sufficient believer 
in the qualities of our race to justify my optimism. 
I cordially detest the croaking of the pessimists, and 
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I rejoice to find that Mr. Beck’s study of the subject has 
ranged him on my side. There is no question that our 
possession of India has been for the benefit of its myriad 
inhabitants, and tliis fact gives us our greatest confidence 
as to the permanence of our rule. 

Mr. Beck, it is with tlie greatest pleasure that I hand 
to you this Gold Medal and your book prize. I don’t 
know whether, in fact I am rather afraid that you are 
not, contemplating looking to India for your future career. 
But perhaps I may be permitted to say to you, and to all 
other public school boys in this country, that any of them 
who do contemplate looking to India for their career 
should, in my humble opinion, have no hesitation in 
coming to a quick decision. I am going to be presumptuous 
enough to disagree with the opinion which was expressed 
on this occasion last year b}" so eminent an authority as 
Dr. Nairn, when he said no one would wish to prescribe 
for a boy wlio was just going up for his University course 
his future career. India to-day Avants men who feel they 
have a mission for an Indian career. The man who goes 
up to the University and at the end of his course there 
decides he wiJl take his chance in the open examination 
of the Home and Indian Civil Service, and will only go 
out to India in the event of his not securing a sufficiently 
high place in the examination to enable him to choose 
service at home, may be a very good man. I am not 
going to say one word against him. But for my own 
part I would say, ‘'Give me the man who feels from the 
start tliat it is his mission to help to carry on the work 
of his country in the East.” Clive joined the service of 
the East India Company at the age of 18, and it was 
Clive, as Mr. Beck l)as reminded us in his excellent paper, 
who laid the territorial foundation of our Empire in India. 
I would rather see the man who was inspired with the 
desire to have his career in India and who had made 
up his mind early. I would not have him go to the 
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University and turn to an Indian career only if he 
cannot get anything better. 

Lord Ronaldshay then presented the Gold Medal and 
book prize to Mr. Beck with hearty congratulations, and 
the hope that he would find that success would attend, as 
it inevitably did attend, those who were industrious and 
zealous, as he had proved himself to be. He also presented 
the book prize to R. O. Hall, of Bromsgrove School, 
Worcestershire, and congratulated him on the excellence 
of his paper. 

The Rev. F. A. Hibbert, Head Master of Denstone 
College, said that he was glad to think that the public 
schools of the country retained some privileges still, 
including ten days' military training in camp and the 
right of inflicting corporal punishment. In these days of 
increasing softness and dislike of discipline those were 
two very good things, and he hoped the public schools 
would retain them. The Royal Asiatic Society had given 
them, by means of this competition, another privilege, and 
one which they valued highly. They valued it not chiefly 
because it helped to bring out the best intellectual talents 
and abilities, but still more because it helped to encourage 
the habit in schoolboys of taking wide views and looking 
at things from many standpoints. After describing the 
public schools as delightful little republics, where each 
boy stood on his own merit and there was no privilege 
for wealth or influence, he remarked that there were some 
people who told us that the British Empire would be very 
much better managed not by statesmen but by commercial 
experts. Here came in the importance of taking a wide 
view : the matter was a much larger aflair than a question 
of mere £ s. d. History told us that the experiment was 
tried in the case of the East India Company ; in all but 
name India was run as a commercial company and the 
experiment failed. It failed because from the nature of 
the case public duty was not the first essential. The men 

jRAs. 1914. 74 
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who mould the affairs of the Empire must be men who 
place public duty absolutely first, and not in any sense of 
the word fortune-hunters. As Lord Ronaldshay had said, 
the prime essential was force of character exercising itself 
in public duty. If tlie Gold Medal offered by the Society 
year by year led fresh generations of schoolboys to realize 
the paramount claim of public duty everywhere, not only 
in England, but even more in our great Eastern possession, 
then it would be doing a service to the Empire which it 
would be very difficult indeed to exaggerate. 

The President, in proposing a vote, of thanks to 
Lord Ronaldsbay, said ; I have heard with great pleasure 
Lord Ronaldsbay ’s words about the mission we have to 
fulfil in India. It is undoubtedly the case that in 
discharging the duty we owe to India we should send her 
our best men, men who realize something of the enormous 
responsibilities they incur in being the delegates of 
England to that vast country. We are there not to 
destroy anything in the fabric of native institutions 
which is worth maintaining ; but our task in the first 
place is constructive. We have to improve in every way 
we can the intellectual and moral fibre of the Indian 
peoples. That is a task which requires the highest talent 
and the greatest tact, and above all a feeling of sympathy 
for the millions amongst whom our lot there is cast. The 
winner of the Medal is not going to India. There are 
very natural reasons for this, because he is going to 
follow in tlie footsteps of lus father and is going to be 
an architect. Xo doubt we have need in England of 
good architects, and in India just now they are wanted 
for Delhi. Had the winner of the Medal been a few 
years older he might have gone as an architect to Delhi 
and have shared there in tlie honour of building the new 
capital. I ask you now to pass a vote of thanks to 
Lord Ronaldsbay for sparing time to come here and give 
us such an excellent address. 
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II. Principal Contents of Oriental Journals 

I. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. Bd. LXYIII, Heft ii. 

Spoer (H. H.) und E. N. Haddad. Volkskundliches aus 
el-Qubebe bei Jerusalem. 

Schulthess (F.). Zu Agnes Smith Lewis' Horse Semitic8e,IX. 
Grimme (H.). Semitisciie P. Laute. 

Graefe (E.). Zurufe an Tiere im Vulgararabischen. 
Fischer (A.). Die Quitte als Vorzeichen bei Persern und 
Arabern und das Traiimbuch des Abd ahKani an- 
XabulusL 

Mahler (Ed.). Ein alter jlidischer Grabstein im Ungarischen 
National museum. 

Smith (V. A.). The Indian Travels of Apollonius of Tj^ana. 
Jolly (J.). Kollektaneen zum Kautiliya Arthasastra. 

H. Journal Asiatique. Tome III, No. ii. 

Basset (R.). Clironologie des rois de Harar, 1637-1887. 
Weill (R.). Monuments et histoire de la periode comprise 
entre la fin de la XII^ dynastie et la restauration 
thebaine. 

Faure-Biguet (M. le General G.) et G. Delphin. Les 
Seances d’El-Clouali.textes arabes en dialecte maorhrebin 

^ o 

publics et traduits. 

A^audescal (M. le Commandant). Les pierres graves du 
Che King Chan et le Yun Kiii Sseu. 

HI. Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Vol. XLII, Pt. ii. 

Maclaren (W. W.). Japanese Government Documents. 

IV. Transactions of the Korea Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. A"o1. Pt. i. 

Gordon (E. A.). Some Recent Discoveries in Korean 
Temples and their Relationship to Early Eastern 
Christianity. 

Hodges (C, H. N.). A Plea for the Investigation of 
Korean Myths and Folklore. 
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Y. Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan Society, 
London. Yol. XII, Pt. ii. 

Kengo Mori. Government Finance and Social Life in 
Japan. 

Y^one Noguchi. Yoshitoshi, the last Master of the 
Ukikoye School. 

Breuer (A. H.). The Influence of China on Lacquer in 
Japan. 

Troup (J.). Illustrations of Buddhism from Japanese 
Pictures. 

YI. T ouNG Pao. Yol. XY, No. ii. 

Chavannes (E.). Leon Ki et sa famille. 

Brebion (Ant.). Diard, Naturaliste frangais dans TExtrSme- 
Orient. 

Pryyluvski (J.). La divination par Taiguille flottante et 
par Taraignee dans la Chine meridionale. 

Pelliot (P.). La version ouigoure de Thistoire des princes 
Kalyanamkara et Papamkara. 

Zacli (E. von). Notizen zur Mandschurischen Bibliographie. 

YII. Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
OF Bengal. Yol. X, No. iii. 

Bhattarali (N. K.). A forgotten Kingdom of East Bengal. 

Chakra vartti (Y.). The Nature of Moksa in the Nyaya 
and Yaisesika Systems. 

Banerji (R. D.). Edilpur Grant of Kesavasena. 

Gupte (B. A.). Kathkari. 

VIII. Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

VoL V, No. ii. 

Konow (Sten). Fragments of a Buddhist Work in the 
Ancient Aryan Language of Chinese Turkistan. 

IX. Abhandlungen der k. preuss. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1914. Nr. 3-4. 

Delitzsch (Fr.). Sumerisch-Akkadisch-Hittitische Voka- 
bularfragmente. 

Kuhn (Fr.), Das Dschong Lun des Tsui Schi. 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 


‘Abdur-rahman. Quellen des Islamitischen Eechts. 8vo. 
-London, 1914. From the Publisher. 

Baluchistan. Ethnographic Survey. Vols. i, ii. Edited by 
Denys Bray. 8vo. Bombay, 1913. 

From the Baluchistan Government. 

Berlin. Sitzungsberichte der K.P. Ak. d. Wissensehaften, 
1914. Luders (H.) : IJber die literarischen Funde von 
Ostturkistan ; YI. Eraian (A.) : Die Obeliskeniibersetzung 
des Hermapion ; IX. Cohn (B.) : Die Anfangsepoche 
des jiidiscben Kalendars ; X. Stall- Holstein (A.) : 

KOf>ANO und yileb-sbih ; XXL 

Blochet, E. Catalogue des Manuscrits Persans de la Bibliotheque 
Rationale. Tome ii. 8vo. Paris, 1912. 

From the Publishers. 

al-BokharL Les Traditions Islamiques, traduites de I’Arabe 
par O. Houdas. Tome iv. Boy. 8vo. Paris, 1914. 

From the Fcole des Langues Orientates Viv antes. 

Bosch, F. D. K. De Legende van Jimutavabana in de Sanskrit 
Letterakuur. 8vo. Leiden, 1914. 

From the EijJcs Universiteit. 

British Museum. Catalogue of Indian Coins. Gupta Dynasties. 
By J. Allan. 8vo. London, 1914. From the Trustees. 

Browne, E. G. Press and Poetry of Modern Persia. 8vo. 
Cambridge, 1914. From the Author. 

Budge, E. Wallis. Coptic Apocrypha in the Dialect of Upper 
Egypt. 8vo, Oxford, 1913. 

Coptic Martyrdoms, etc., in the Dialect of Upper Egypt. 

8vo. Oxford, 1914, 

From the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Central Provinces District Gazetteers. Amraoti, 1891- 
1911; Biildana, 1891-1911; Drug, 1906-12 ; Narsinghpur, 
1891-1911. 8vo. Allahabad, 1914. 

Ceylon. Memoirs and Instructions to Dutch Governors, etc. 
Diarj" of Tour of Gerrit de Heere from Colombo to Jaffna, 
1697. Translated by Sophia Anthousz. 8vo. Colombo, 
1914. From the Ceylon Government, 

Clements, E. Introduction to the Study of Indian Music. 8vo. 
London, 1913. 

Frankfurter, 0. Sixteen Tables of Thai Alphabets current in 
Siam. Fol. Bangkok, 1914. 

Fr'om the Vajirandna National Library, 

Getty, Alice. The Gods of Northern Buddhism. Translated 
from the French of J. Deniker. 4 to. Oxford, 1914. 

From the Delegates of the ClarendoJi Press. 

Gollancz, H. Sepher Maphteah Shelomo (Book of the Key of 
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From the Oxford University Press. 
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From the Miisee Guimet. 

Hakluyt Society. New Light on Drake. Translated and 
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A 

Abdagases, 980. 

‘Abid, poet of Asad, 64, 68. 

Abu Bakr al-Bakilani, Moslem 
envoy to Byzantium, 918 et seq. 

Abu Dhuaib, poet, 67. 

Abu-l-Faraj of Isfahan, 70. 

Abu Said, Sultan, 691. 

Abu Taghlib, expelled from Mosul, 
915 

Abu 'Ubaidah, Arab author, 69-70. 

Accent in Indian languages, 133-6. 

‘Adi b. Zaid, diwan of, 66. 

‘Adud al-L>aula, the Buwaihid, 915 ; 
his negotiations with Byzantine 
ruler. 918 et seq. 

Agniskandha, meaning of term in 
Asoka's edicts, 394-5. 

Ahoms, origin of the, 150-8. 

Aila race, 269-96, 735-45. 

al-Akhtal, poet, 67. 

*Ala Hubbihi, meaning of words in 
Qur. ii, 172, 158-63. 

Alabaster Mountains, 7*21, 

Allan', J. , Note on the name 
Kushan, 403-11. 

‘Alqamah, Arab poet, 65. 

Ameoroz, H. F., Caves of a 
Thousand Buddhas, 4*26. 

An Embassy from Baghdad 

to the Emperor Basil II, 915-4*2. 

‘Amir, son of at-Tufail, poet, 66, 

‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa*ah, tribe of, wins 
great battle, *260. 

Amohini slab. 9S5. 

‘Amr b. Hind, king of al-IIirah, 65. 

‘Amr of Taghlib, poet, 63. 

Anavas, 276. 

Ancient Arabian poetry as a source 
of historical information, 61-73. 

An'DERSOx, J. D., Bengali Passive, 
131-3. 

Accent in Indian Languages, 

133-6. 


An'DERSON’, j. 1>. , Rabindranath 
Tagore on Bengali Prosody, 
1038-53. 

Andrew of Peiugia, letters from 
China, 533 et seq,, 590. 

Anniversary meeting, 819-37.' 

Arabian poetry (ancient) as a 
source of historical information, 
61-73. 

Arabian poetry and Hebrew 
literature of the Old Testament, 
*253-66. 

Arabic metres compared with 
Hebrew, 254-5, 

Arabic poetry (early) perished 
through not being written, 266. 

Arghun, Khan of Persia, 537, 571- 

Arjuna, *279. 

Arzawan language, 972. 

Asoka, date of, depends on that 
of contemporaries, 943-51; 
anointment, 946 ; regnal dates 
in his inscriptions, 951. 

Af^oka edicts, 383-95, 751-2. 

Aspavarma, 979. 

Asvaghosa. the Saundarananda, 
747-8 ; new poem of, 752-3. 

Asvaghosa's Buddhacarita, critical 
notes on, 105-18. 

Athabhagiya, term used in Asoka’s 
edicts, 391-2. 

Ayodhya kingdom, 275 et seq. ; 
Rama king, ‘287. 

Ay-3'am of Abu ‘Ubaidah, 71. 

Azes I, era of, 976 et seq. ; date 
of, 977 et seq. ; coins of, 989-94. 

Azes II, 979. 

B 

Babur- naina, notes on, 440-51. 

Baghdad, embass\' from, to the 
Emperor Basil II, 915-42. 

Baghin, Vannic inscription at, 
75-7. 

75 
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Baiswari (old), grammatical forms 
of, 901-13. 

Baljir, lama at Yung Ho Rung 
temple, 848 et seq. 
BardasScleros, captive at Baghdad, 
91o et seq. ; Phocas, 916. 

Barga, Gandjur Sumu temple, 876. 
Barnktt, L. D. , Seal of Sri-vadra, 
401-2. 

Basil II, embassy from Baghdad 
to, 915-42. 
al-Basus, war of, 63. 

Beit ul Khalifah, 684. 

Bengali passive, 131-3. 

Bengali prosody, 1038-53. 

Berar, Vakataka dynast}", 317-38. 
Besnagar Inscription B, re-inter- 
preted, 1031-7. 

Beveridoe, a. S. , Coinage of 
Husain Baikara, 142-3. 

— — Rotes on the Babur-naina, 
440-51. 

Bhadra-Kalpa Sutra, 675 et seq. 
Bharata, battle, 289. 

Bharaut stupa sculptures, date, 
138-41. 

Bhargavas, 278. 

Bhattacharya, V., Saundara- 
nanda, 747-8. 

Bhavabhuti and the Veda, 729-31. 
Bhoja I of Dhar, founder of 
Bhojpur, 309. 

Bhojpur temple and dam, 309-16. 
Bibi Khanuin, mausoleum of, 692 
et seq. 

Bihbud Beg, 450-1. 

Binsteed, G. C., Life in a Khalkha 
Steppe Lamasery, 847-900. 

Bishr of Asad, poet, 66. 

Blagden", C. O., Inscriptions of 
the Myazedi Pagoda, 1063-9. 
Blochet, E., Sur 1‘aridite et la 
secheresse du Turkestan, 163-9. 
Blue Mosque at Tabriz, 697. 
Boghaz Keui, Hittite vocabularies, 
965-72. 

Book of hay-Yashar, 2.58. 

Book of the Songs, 258. 

Book of the Wars of Vahweh, 258. 


Brahman ic and Kshatriya tra- 
‘ dition, 118-26, 411-12, 734etseq., 
741. 

Brahmi ancient documents, 339 
et seq. 

Brhatkathaslokasahigraha, 957. 
Buddhacarita, critical notes on, 
105-18. 

Buddhavarsha of 544 b.c., 947. 
Buriats of Barga, 877- 
Burn, R., Dictionary of Central 
Pahari, 141. 

Byzantine history, 915-42. 

C 

Cakravartin emperors, 414-15. 
Calendar, Vedic, 627-40. 

Caves of a Thousand Buddhas, 
421-7, 707- 

Central Asian studies, 953-63. 
Chainmak grant, 329. 
Chandragupta, founder of Maury a 
dynasty, 945 et seq. ; ascended 
the throne 323-304 r.c., 949. 
Chien Lung, emperor, 877. 

China, mission of Minor Friars to, 
533-99. 

Chin -an (Golden Saddle) Mountain, 
713. 

Chinese Turkestan, Tibetan docu- 
ments from, 36-59. 

Chir stupa, 973-83 ; buildings 
discovered at, 983, 992. 

Choijung boan. Lama rite, 888. 
Cochrane, Rev. W. W., Origin of 
the Ahoms, 150-8. 

Coinage of Husain Baikara, 142-3. 
Creswell, K. a. C., History and 
Evolution of the Dome in Persia, 
681-701. 

D 

Dahis, war of, 65. 

Damascus, mosque of Khalif 
Walid, 694. 

Dara-i-nur, 448-.50. 

Date of Asoka, 943-51. 

Date of Bharaut sculptures, 138-41. 
Date of the IVili Canon, 661-80. 
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Dayan Khan, last Mongol ruler of 
Mongolia, 849. 

Devasena, 327. 

Dharmakirti, a contemporary of 
Uddyotakara, 601-6. 

Dictionary of Central Pahari, 141. 

Dignaga, 603. 

Divakarasena, 327. 

“Documents Chinois decouverts 
par A. Stein,*’ by E. Chavannes, 
notes on, 428-35. 

Dome in Persia, history and evo- 
lution, 681-701 ; earliest ex- 
amples, 683. 

Druhyus, 276. 

E 

Earliest Indian traditional history, 
267-96, 734-45. 

Edicts of Ailoka, 383-95, 751-2. 

Embassy from Baglidad to the 
Emperor Basil 11, 915-42. 

Erh-shih, capital of Ferghana, 705. 

F 

al-Farazdaq, poet, 67. 

Firuzabad, domed palace, 683 
et seq. 

Five hundred and nine hundred 
years, 398-401, 749. 

Fleet, J. F., Pabhosa Inscriptions, 
89-93. 

The Name Kushan, 369-81, 

754-62. 

The Five Hundred and Nine 

Hundred Years, 401. 

Steros Su, 416. 

Millava-gana-sthiti, 745. 

Taxila Inscription of the year 

136, 992-9. 

Fondation de Goeje, 169. 

Fou-tou, les rois, de Khotan, 

1020-2. 

Franciscan missions in China, 
536. 

Feancke, a. H., Sir A. Stein’s 
Collection of Tibetan Docu- 
ments from Chinese Turkestan, 
37-59. 


Feanke, 0., The Five Hundred 
and Nine Hundred Years, 398- 
401. 

G 

Gandjur, Lainaistic canon, 876 ; 
Sumu temple at Barga, 876. 

Gaudalikhamala, 102. 

Gaudarajamala, 104. 

Gautamiputra, 323-4. 

Gawhar Shad mosque at Meshed, 
697. 

Gazetteer gleanings in Central 
India, 309-16. 

General meetings, 233-4, 521-2, 
819-38, 1143-52. 

George, king of the Onguts, 548, 
598-9. 

George V of Georgia, laws of, 
607-26. 

Georgian and Sumerian, 1-35. 

Gerard Albuin, Minor Friar, 591. 

Ghailan, called Dhu-r-Rummah, 
poet, 68. 

Ghassan kingdom, 65. 

Gha^fan, Arab race, 65. 

Ghatotkacha cave, 327- 

Giles, L., Tun Huang Lu, Notes 
on the District of Tun Huang, 
703-28. 

Golden Saddle Mountain, 713. 

Gondophernes, 979 ; coins of, 
978-81. 

Great wall of Wu Ti, 723. 

Geieeson, Sir G. A. , Xdsd ~ Lintel, 
129-30. 

Duryodhana and the Queen 

of Sheba, 451-2. 

Grottes des Mi lie Bouddhas, 421-7. 

Gujarati suffixes -ne and -no, 
1053-8. 

Gur Amir, 692 et seq. 

H 

al'Hadra, vaulted palace, 684. 

Haihayas, 276 ; destruction by, 
280. 

Hamasah of Abu Tammam, 71. 

Harishena, 327, 332. 
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al*Harith of Yashkur (poet), 63 ; 
king of Ghassan, 65. 

Hatim of Tayyi, poet, 66. 

Hebrew his tor has two periods, 
257. 

Hebrew literature of Old Testament 
and old Arabian poetry, 253-66. 

Herat, mosque of Sultan Husein 
Mirza, 697. 

Hermanns, coins of, 981. 

Hill of Sounding Sand, 710 et seq. 

al-Hirah, kingdom, 64. 

Hishain ibn al-Kalbi, 69. 

History and evolution of the dome 
in Persia, 681-701. 

Hittite vocabularies from Boghaz 
Keui, 965-72. 

Hiu-mo-pa, Khotan general. 345. 

Hodson, T. C., The Word for 
“Water” in Tibeto-Burman 
Dialects, 143-50. 

Hopkins, L. C,, Notes on “ Les 
Documents Chinois decou verts 
par A. Stein”, byE. Chavannes, 
428-35. 

Ho-ts'ang, 722. 

Hsiao-ku, ancient Chinese town, 
704. 

Huang-fu Te-tsung, Taoist monk, 
722. 

Ilugr, ruler of Asad, 64. 

Hultzsch, E., C4inger, 93-7. 

Note on a Tamil Inscription 

in Siam, 397-8. 

— — The Date of Asoka, 943-51. 

Humayun, mausoleum of, 699 
et seq. 

Husain Baikara, coinage, 142-3. 

Husein Mirza, mosque at Herat, 
697. 

al-Hutafah, poet, 67. 

Huvishka, date of, 984, 

I 

Ibn al-Athir, 70. 

Ibn al-Kalbi, 69. 

Ibn Shahram, 918 et seq. 

I'chou, known as I-wu-lu under 
Han dynasty, 724. 


Imamzadeh Yahia, 691. 

Imra' al-Qais, poet, 64. 

Indian myth respecting stocks, 
269. 

Indian traditional history, 267-96, 
734-45. 

Inscriptions : BesnagarB, 1031-7 ; 
Girnar rock, 944 et seq. ; Mani- 
kiala Stone, 373, 641-60, 757-9, 
1(X)3 ; Mat, 369, 755, 1000; Mya- 
zedi Pagoda, 1058-69 ; Nagar- 
juni Hill, 943 ; Pabhosa, 89-93 ; 
Panjtar, 372, 758, 1002 ; Tamil, 
in Siam, 397-8 ; Taxila, of year 
136, 992 ; of the Tannic king 
Menuas, 75-7 ; Wardak Vase, 
126-8. 

Iranian ancient documents, 339 
et seq. 

J 

Jacob, Colonel G. A., Gleanings 
from Shabara, 297-307. 

Jade Gate in district of Lung-lo 
hsien, 715. 

Jafnah, king of Ghassan, 65. 

JalM-ud-din, mosque at Shiraz, 700. 

Jami, mayu, and devagava, 731-4. 

Jarir, poet, 67. 

Job, description of de.sert life 
incorrect, 264 ; date fourth or 
fifth century b.c., 265. 

John of Monte Cor vino, letters 
from China, 533 et seq. ; con- 
secrated Archbishop of Peking, 
540 ; went to India, 576. 

John Zimisces, 916. 

K 

Ka‘b, poet, 66. 

Kad pluses I, coins of, 81, 406, 755, 
1004. 

Kalas, the, 355-67. 

Kamil, 70, 

Kan-ch‘uan River, 712. 

Kanishka, coins, S3, 374, 407, 755, 
1005 ; date of, 398-401, 748-51, 
973-92, 1016 ; and the “ five 
hundred years ”, 399, 749 ; later 
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than the two Kadphises, 982 ; 
building of period of, 984. 

Karusas, 270. 

Kashgar dependent on Khotan, 
346. 

Kasr Kharaneh, 684. 

Kauravas, 288. 

Keith, A. B., Brahmanic and 
Kshatriya Tradition, 118-26. 

The Vedic Calendar, 627-40. 

Bhavabhuti and the Veda, 

729-31. 

Meaning of Jami, Mayu, and 

Devagava, 731-4. 

• Earliest Indian Traditional 

History, 734-41. 

The Age of the Puranas, 

1021-31. 

Khalkha steppe lamasery, 847-900 ; 
Hoshun, 848 et seq. ; archi- 
tecture of, 853 et seq. ; dialect 
names of objects of Buddhist 
reverence, 896. 

al-Khansa, poet, 67. 

Kharahostes, reigned about a.d, 
30-45, 986. 

Kharoshthi alphabet peculiarities, 
369 et seq. ; legends on Kad- 
phises’ coins, 81, 756. 

Khotan, ies rois Fou-tou, 1020. 

Khotan studies, 339-53 ; dynasty, 
344-53 ; invaded, 346. 

Khudabuuda, mausoleum of, 688. 

Khudhui-namah, 62. 

Kindah, Yamanic tribe. 63. 

Kitab al-Aghani, 70. 

Koxow, Sten, Khotan studies, 
339-53. 

Kkom, N. J., Remen, 1070. 

Kshatriya and Brahmanic tradi- 
tion, 118-26. 

Kua-chou, part of modern An-hsi, 
707. 

Kuan-yin, the Bodhisattva, 710. 

Kubbat - al - Nasr of Damascus, 
mosque, 694. 

Kubilai Khan, 571. 

Kucha, kingdom of, 959 ; Hinayana 
Buddhism prevalent in, 961. 


Kuchean language, 959-63. 

Kuei-shuang-hsi-hou, Kusan title, 
81. 

Kujula-Kadphises, 976 et seq. ; 
coins of, 981. 

Kujulakasa, Kusan chief, 82. 

Kum, Great Mosque at, 687 ; tomb 
of Mohammed b. Musa, 687. 

al-Kumait of Asad, poet, 67. 

Kusa, the name, 754-62, 1000-20. 

Kusan sah, coin legend, 79-88, 379, 
403-11, 760. 

Kusha or Kushana, 79-88, 403-11, 
414-15, 754-62, 1000-20. 

Kushan, the name, 79-88, 369-81, 
403-11, 413-14, 754-62, 1000-20. 

Kustana, king of Khotan, 344. 

L 

Labid, poet, 66. 

Lainaism in Mongolia, 847-900 ; 
articles of lama apparel, 893 ; 
ecclesiastical utensils, 894 ; 
musical instruments, 895 ; 
objects of Buddhist reverence, 
896. 

Lamasery life in a Khalkha steppe, 
847-900 ; of Sait Siidjict Gung 
Hoshun, 848. 

Lament for Saul and Jonathan, 261 . 

Laws of King George V of Georgia, 
607-26. 

Legge, F., Caves of a Thousand 
Buddhas, 426-7. 

Levi, S, , Central Asian Studies, 
953-63. 

Trois Notes, 1016-21. 

Liaka-Kusulaka, 985-6. 

Life in a Khalkha steppe lamasery, 
847-900. 

Li Hsien-wang temple, 713. 

Li Kuang-li’s expedition against 
Ferghana. 706. 

Luard, Major C. E., Gazetteer 
Gleanings in Central India, 
309-16. 

Luke Wadding, discoverer of 
letters of the Minor Friars from 
China, 533. 
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Lunar race, 269-96. 

Lyali., Sir C. J., Ancient Arabian 
Poetry as a Source of Historical 
Information, 61-73. 

Meaning of the words ‘a /a 

Hubbihi in Qur. ii, 172, 158-63. 

Relation of Old Arabian 

Poetry to the Hebrew Literature 
of the Old Testament, 253-66. 
Lyall, Sir C. J. , honours accorded 
to, 762. 

M 

Mahamatra, title in Asoka's edicts, 
386-7. 

Mahapadana Suttanta (so-called) 
and the date of the Pali Canon, 
661-80, 1037 ; historical import- 
ance of, 663. 

“ Maha-pradhana ” in Buddhism, 
669 et seq. 

Maimun al-A‘sha, poet, 66. 
MMava-gana-sthiti, 413-14, 745-7, 
1010-13.' 

Ma‘mar ibn al-Muthanna, 69. 
Manikiala Stone inscription, 373, 
641-60, 757, 1003 ; language is 
Prakrit, 644. 

Manuks nine sons form a race-stock, 
270, 736. 

Manvas overcome by Ailas, 274. 
Marshall, J. H.,Dateof Kanishka, 
973-86. 

Mashita, palace, 684. 

Mat inscription, 369, 755, 1000. 
Mathura lion capital, 985. 

Maues, coins of, 979-94 ; identical 
with Moga, 984 ; Mr. Fleet's 
views on, 985 ; accession 95 b.c., 
986. 

Mazartagh, documentsfrom, 36-59. 
Menuas, new inscription of king, 
75-7. 

Minor Friars, mission to China, 
533-99. 

Miran, documents from, 36-59. 
Mission of the Minor Friars to 
China in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, 533-99. 


Mo-kao caves, 707. 

Mon^ahan, F. j. ,Varendra, 97-105. 
Mongolia, Mr. B insteed’s journey 
through, 847-900 ; last Mongol 
ruler, Dayan Khan, 849. 
Mongolian Lamaism, 847-900. 
Moschian language, 972. 

Mosque at Damascus, 694 ; the 
Blue, at Tabriz, 697 ; of Gaihar 
Shad at Meshed, 697 ; of Sultan 
Husein Mirza at Herat, 697. 
Moule, a. C., Documents relating 
to the Mission of the Minor 
Friars to China in the Thirteenth 
andF ourteenth Centuries, 533-99- 
Mu ‘allaqat, 63. 

Mu'aqqir, Arabian poet, 260. 
Mufaddaliyat, 63, 71. 

Muhalhil (poet), chief of Taghlib, 
63. 

Muller, E., and A. Venkata- 
SUBBI.AH, The Kalas , 355-67- 
Mundhir III, king of al-Hirah, 65. 
Murqqish (poet) ot Bakr, 63. 
Musjid-i-Jama at Veramin, 691. 
Mj^azedi Pagoda inscriptions, 314. 

K 

Nagarjuni Hill inscriptions, 943. 
Nangrahar, 440-8. 

Nasa — lintel, 129-30. 

Nestorians, 579. 

Kicephorus Uranus, envoy of 
Emperor Basil, 917. 

Nicholas ot Bant i a. Minor Friar, 
591. 

Nuig-nahar, 440-8. 

Nirvana, date of, 947. 

Notices or Books — 

Allan, J. , Catalogue of the Coins 
of the Gupta Dynasties, etc., 
788. 

Anspacher, A. S., Tiglath 
Pileser III, 501. 

Barnett, Antiquities of India, 
171. 

Beckh, H., Verzeichnis der 
Tibetischen HSS., 1124. 
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Bell, G. A., Palace and Mosque 
at Ukhaidir, 784-8. 

Binyon, L., Admonitions of the 
Instructress in the Palace, 213. 

Bjerregaard, C. H. A., The Inner 
Life and theTao Teh King, 219. 

Bray, D., Life-history of a 
Brahtii, 453 ; Census Report 
of Baluchistan, 456. 

Brunnow, R., and A. Fischer, 
Porta Linguarum Orientaliuni, 
507. 

Budge, E. A. W. , Syrian 
Anatomy, Pathology, and 
Therapeutics, 503. 

Chatterjee, N. C., Manual of 
Colloquial Hindustani and 
Bengali, 807. 

Chavannes, E., Les documents 
Chinois decouverts par Aurel 
Stein eu Turkistau Oriental, 
472. 

Chavannes, E., et R. Petrucci, 
Ars Asiatica, vol. i, 1129. 

Clay, A. T., Babylonian Records 
in the Library of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, 204. 

Collet, O. J. A., LTle de Java 
sous la domination fran 9 aise, 
486. 

Daiches, S., Babylonian Oil 
Magic, 497. 

Davids, Mrs. Rhys, Psalms of 
the Brethren, 799-805. 

Delaporte, L., Epigraphes 
Aranieens, 206. 

Esadze, B. S., Letopis Gruzii, 
oil. 

Ferrand, G., Relations de 
Voyages et Textes geo- 
graphiques arabes, persans, 
eb turks relatifs a TExtreme- 
Orient du viii au xviii siecles, 
491. 

Forke, A., Yang Chu*s Garden 
of Pleasure, 221. 

Franke, R. O. , Dighanikaya, 459. 
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C A LCUTTA . AD RAS \ H . 

Calcutty, National Council of Educytion in Bengal. 

30 Calcutta. Presidency College. 

Calcutta. Ripon College. 

Calcutl’a. Sanskrit College. 

Ciiesti.r, Pa. Bucknell Library. 


Ijsr OK IJHKAKrKS A NO NON-MKMBKKS 
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f'HiCAGO, Hibbakd Egyptjan Libkary. 

Chicago. John^ Ckekar Library. 

Chicago. jS’ewbeury Library. 

Chicago. IIxiyersity Library. 

Chris'Iiania. University Library. 

CiNciNNATr. Public Library. 

40 Cleveland. Adelbert College Library. 

Cleveland. Public Library. 

Columbia University Library, Now York. 

Connemara Public Library, ^ladras. 

Constitutional Club. 

Copenhagen. Roi^al Library. 

Copenhagen. University Library. 

Cornell University, Itliuca, New York. 

Lacca. Jugannath College. 

Darmstadt. Hessische Grossher/.ogliciir Kuf-Bibliotiiek, 

50 Detroit. Public Library. 

Dresden. Kgl. Eibliotheic. 

E.ast India United Service Club. 

Edinburgh, Public Library, 

Edinburgh. University Library. 

Erlangen. University Library. 

Florence. Biblioteca Nazionalk. 

Gauhati. Cotton College. 

Geneva. Bibltothequk Publiuue. 

Giessen. Grossh. Hess. Unitersitais-Bibliothek. 

60 Glasgow. itch ell Library. 

Glasgow. University Library. 

Gottingen. University Library. 

Gowan, Bev. H. H., Trinity Parish CTiuroh, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Hague. Hoyal Library. 

Haidauabad. State Libraky. 

Halle. University liiniiARY. 

Ha m burg . St A DT b i bli otti e k . 

Harvard College Library. 

IsntHAMA, J , Es(i[., O^aka. 

70 IvANOAV, W., Esq., c/o Baiique (.rEscoinpte tie Perse, Haraadan, 
Persia, via Baku, Bussia. 

J A H A I.P UR. Go VE R N M EN T C 0 LLICG E . 

Jena. University Library. 
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lAS’V OF MHRKKIKS \NI) NON-MEMBE KS 


JoHX U ELANDS L I nil AH Y, Maucliester. 

Johns Hopkins TTNivtoiisixY, Baltiinor(\ 

Toly, Percy B., E^q., Teugyueli. 

Jdnagadii College, Kutbiawud. 

Khartoum. Director of Education, Sudan Government. 
Kief. University Lirrary. 

Kolhapur. Xative Jhbrary. 

80 Kyoto. Indian Philosophy. 

Lahore. Central ^Iuseum. 

Lahore. Dayanand Anglo-Yedic College. 

Lahore. Panjab Public Library. 

Leipzig. University Library. 

Liverpool. Institute of Archaeology. 

London Library. 

Lucknoav. Canning College. 

Lucknoav. Provincial Huseuai. 

Lucknoav. Public Library. 

90 Lund. University Library. 

Madison. Wisconsin University Library. 

Madras. Archeological Survey. 

AIadras. Kumbakonam College. 

Madras. Oriental Manuscripts Library. 

Madras. Presidency College. 

Madrid. Biblioteca del Ateneo. 

Manchester. Free Keference Library. 

Mandalay. Bur.ma Archaeological SuRV^:A^ 

Manila. I^ureau of Science. 

100 Marburg. University Library. 

Marielle, Madame S , Cannes. 

M arsova n . A rcHaEo LOGICAL Club . 

Meadville. Theological School Library. 

^fELBOURNE. VICTORIA PuBLIC LiBRARY. 

^LiLAN. B. BlBLIOrECA Nazionale di Hrer\. 

^[iNNEVPOLIS. AtHEN^UAI LiBRAUY. 

Munich. Kon. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek. 

Munich, University Library. 

Mysore Archaeological Office, Bangalore. 

110 Mysore. Maharaja’s College Union. 

Naples. University Library. 

Newcasile-on-Tyne. Literary and Philosopii ical Society. 
Neaycastle-on-Tyne. Public Library. 



LIST OF J.IHKAHIFS AND NUN-MEMHFKS 
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New York State Library, Albany. 

New York City. General Theological Seminary J.ibrary. 
New York City. Library of the Tantrik Order in 
America. 

New York City. Union Theological Seminary. 

Oxford. The Indian Institute. 

Oxford. Queen^s College, 

120 Paris. Bibliotheque dL\kt et d’ Archeologie. 

Paris. Bibliothequk du AIixistere de l\ Guerhk. 

Paris. Bibliotheque Nat ion ale. 

Paris. Institdt de France. 

Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 

Peshawar. Archeological Survey oe India, Fron iter Circle. 
Philadelphia Library Company. 

Philadelphia. University of Pennsylvania Library. 
Pittsburg. Carnegie Library. 

Pittsburg. Western Theological Seminary. 

130 Poona. Archeological Survey, AVesiern Circle. 
pRAG. Deutsche Universitat. 

Pr\tap Singh Museum, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Princeton. Theological Seminary. 

Rome. Biblioteca Nazionale. 

Rome. Instituto Biblico Pontificto. 

Rostock. University Library. 

Roy, Sourindra Nath, Esq., Bebala. 

St. Petersburg. Imperial Geographical' Society. 

San Francisco. Public Library. 

140 Seattle. University of Washington Library. 

Shillong. Public Library. 

Simla. Director-General of Education in India. 

South Kensington. Science Museum. 

Stockholm. Royal Library. 

Stockholm. University Library. 

Strassburg. University Library. 

Sydney. Public Library. 

Tokyo. Imperial University College of Literature, 
Tokyo. Institute of History, Imperial University. 

150 Tokyo. Koyo Kyokwai. 

Tokyo. Shukyo-daigaku Library. 

T Ri V a n dru:h . ^I A h A R A J A ’ s C 0 llege . 

Tubingen. University Library. 
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UuBANA. I ILLINOIS L'NIVEK^^^rY LiliUARV. 

Vakaridbhi. H.R.H. Prince Nakes, -Bangkok. 

VlZAOVPAlAM. ^IrS. a. Y. NaiI\SINGA PtAO COLLia.K. 
Vladiyosiock. Oriental Soclu’y. 

Washington. Catholic University Library. 

Y^ashington. Library or Congress. 

160 Wurzburg. University Library. 

161 Zurich. Start Bibltothkk. 

Xote. There are other Ubranes wiiich ■suh^eii'oe through the bookselleii?. 
I’he Secretary would be much obliged by the Tdbrariaus of such libraries sending 
their names to be added to the above list. 



llosilWt ! Jl(‘suIont Non-rOhuleiit Noii-n-sideut j Libnirv ^ <>'•'< J } 

Members Compounders. Members. ( 'ompoumier^. i Memi)ei's. \ j 'J'otal. 

I I iMernixu's 


SUMMARY OF MEMBKK^ 
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